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2  GR££Cfi  m  1825.  [Jan. 

Mr.  Humphreys*  share  in  the  work  brings  up  the  rear ;  and  though  he 
is  evidently  not  accustomed  to  writing,  his  experience  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  previous  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bulwer's  book  is  of  a  slighter  nature.  It' scarcely  pretends  to 
communicate  information.  Much  space  is  taken  up  by  its  epistolary 
form ;  much  with  his  journey  there  and  journey  back  by  routes  per- 
fectly well  known.  He  discloses^  however,  good  intentions  and  amiable 
dispositions.  Fresh  from  school  and  college,  (places  which  ought  to 
teach  better  things,)  Greece  and  her  struggles  suggest  little  to  his  mind 
but  butt-ends  of  classical  verse,  and  scraps  of  ancient  fribble  and  fable. 
It  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  men  of  good  feelings,  of  wealth  and 
leisure,  turned  out  of  our  places  of  education  adults  in  age,  and  infants 
in  every  thing  else.  Mr.  Bulwer  will,  however,  we  hope,  improve ; 
indications  of  future  usefulness  are  visible  in  his  book. 

The  year  1 825  has  been  a  very  eventful  one  to  Greece.    In  February 
and  March  the  Egyptian  troops  were  disembarked  in  the  Morea,  and 
in  no  long  time  relieved  the  garrisons  still  in  possession  of  the  Turks, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  best  harbour,  and.  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.     Since  that  time  Ibrahim 
Pacha  has  marched  about  the  Morea  exactly  as  it  suited  him,  and  very 
lately,  even  so  late  as  November, he  received  a  reinforcement  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  which  additional  force  must  render  him  at  the  present 
moment  irresistible  in  the  field,  if  a  winter  campaign  has  been  resolved 
on.  The  successes  of  the  Greeks  have  been  confined  to  a  fortunate 
attempt  against  the  Egyptian  fleet,  a  very  considerable  part  of  which 
was  burnt  by  the  fire-ships  under  Miaulis,in  the  bay  of  Modon,  and  to 
the  resistance  of  Missolonghi  against  the  Turkish  army.     The  latter, 
however,  had  mastered  the  greater  part  of  Western  Greece,  while,  in 
the  Eastern,  Goura  was  employed  in  chasing  his  former  General, Ulysses, 
from  post  to  post,  and,  after  capturing  him,  in  very  imperfectly  supply- 
ing his  place  as  the  Commander  of  Eastern  Greece.  The  Turks  were, 
during  the  late  summer  in  this  quarter,  masters  of  the  country  up 
to  Athens,  as  they  were  masters  of  the  western  division  up  to  Misso- 
longhi.   But  when  winter  approaches,  the  Turks  march  off,  and  the 
Greeks  resume  the  country  as  if  nothing  had  happened.    All  this  looks 
exceedingly  ill.    For  three  or  four  years  the  Greeks  have  been  very 
nearly  without  an  external  enemy ;  and  they  have  had  money  enough 
from  this  country  to  raise  a  fleet,  levy  an  army,  and  not  only  drive  out 
the  few  lazy  Turks  starving  in  Patrass,  Modon,  and  Coron,  the  only 
places  held  by  the  Porte  in  the  Morea,  but  likewise  put  into  tenable  con- 
dition every  fortress  in  the  kingdom.   While  the  prisoners  taken  at  the 
fall  of  Navarino  were  filing  off  before  Soliman  Bey,  (the  French  Major 
S6ve,  the  lieutenant  of  Ibrahim,)  he  turned  to  those  around,  saying : 
"  These  are  your  sons  of  liberty !  what  have  they  done  during  the  last 
four  years  ?     They  have  not  built  a  single  ship  of  war,  they  have  not 
organized  a  regiment,  they  have  only  thought  of  making  war  amongst 
themselves  and  destroying  one  another."    Why^  and  wherefore  ?    The 
Greek  character  is  the  solution  of  the  enigma.    The  character  of  the 
people  has  brought  them  into  these  straits  ;j  and.  Joined  to  the  natural 
character  of  their  country,  must,  and  probably  wUl,  help  them  out  of  it. 
Nothing  has  be^n  done  since  they  were  out  of  ftar  for  their  lives,  for 
this  fma  reason— that  pretty  nearly  every  man  in  the  land  is  a  clever 


knaye:  be  is  drii^ng  at  his  own  iHterest  In  the  eunntngest  mannef  in 
the  world,  hut  his  neighhour  is  "  Yorkshire  too.**  His  rival  can  just 
spoil  the  plot,  and  is  himself  haulked  in  his  turn.  When  all  are 
sharpers,  no  hasiness  is  done ;  hrawls  arise,  the  tables  are  overturned, 
the  dice  are  thrown  out  of  the  window,  and  the  sun  rises  upon  confusiony 
contusion,  broken  heads,  and  lost  time.  No  nation  understands 
jobbing  like  your  dexterous  Greeks — the  navy  is  jobbed,  the  commis- 
sariat, the  places  and  offices  of  trust,  every  thing  is  jobbed  as  In  much 
more  civilized  countries.  The  difference  is,  that  among  politer  nations 
jobbing  is  the  privilege  of  certain  classes  and  ranks,  and  long  practice 
has  settled  who  shall  job  and  who  shall  be  jobbed.  In  an  unsettled 
country  of  slaves,  who  have  just  kicked  their  masters  out  of  their 
houses,  and  have  scarcely  squatted  themselves  upon  their  sofas 
and  cushions,  this  is  a  matter  not  arranged.  To  settle  this  matter 
has  been  the  business  of  a  year  or  two  ;  and  now,  when  the  affair  was 
pretty  well  concluded,  and  one  party  had  been  fairly  ousted,  and  the 
ins  had  come  to  an  understanding  how  the  English  money  should  be 
disposed  of,  down  comes  the  Egyptian  and  scatters  theinferior  beasts  just 
in  the  middle  of  the  quarry.  The  Greeks  are  the  most  greedy  and  ava- 
ricious people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — money,  money,  money,  with  all, 
high  and  low,  is  their  constant  cry.  The  mere  mention  of  a  aollar  is  an 
apple  of  discord ;  and  then  come  into  play  all  the  qualities  of  the  wily 
slave— his  cunning,  whining,  flattering — even  his  humour  and  fun,  his 
braggadocio  boastings,  his  very  vanity,  fallings,  and  vices,  are  made 
available  to  serve  his  end-^— that  of  extracting  money.  The  Greeks 
are  not  only  the  greediest  people  in  the  world,  but  they  are  perhaps 
the  shrewdest  and  the  cleverest :  yet,  with  all  this,  they  do  nothing. 
Full  of  the  idea  of  cheating,  they  always  expect  to  be  cheated. 
Upright,  plain,  manly  conduct  confounds  them;  and  because  they 
cannot  see  any  dishonesty,  they  give  you  and  your  project  up  together 
as  too  deep  for  them.  Propose  any  thing  to  a  Greek  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  he  shakes  his  head,  parries  the  propositioh,  and  suspects 
you  have  your  private  ends  to  gain.  Greece  has  been  crowded  with 
disinterested  Philhellenes  who  can  bear  testimony  to  this  fact. 

When  the  Turks  were  turned  out  of  the  country,  it  appears  that 
the  sharers  of  the  booty  might  be  divided  into  two  great  classes : — the 
men  of  the  mountains,  and  the  men  of  the  plains  and  the  islands.  The 
mountaineers  having  lived,  even  under  the  Turks,  a  pretty  independent 
life  by  robbery  and  predatory  warfare,  and  partly  by  cattle-feeding ; 
and  being  also  collected  into  multitudinous  knots  or  clans,  following 
rather  than  obeying  one  chieftain,  were  highly  useful  as  soldiers.  The 
men  of  the  islands,  ports,  and  plains,  lived  chiefly  by  commerce,  and 
possessed  the  navy — a  most  important  instrument  of  the  war.  The 
islanders,  as  soon  as  the  Turks  were  gone,  were  anxious  to  return  to 
their  gainful  pursuits,  and  to  secure  the  spoils  of  war ;  in  order  to  do 
this  effectually,  it  was  desirable  to  get  themselves  erected  into  a 
government.  Now,  as  they  were  much  more  of  civilians  than  the 
mountaineers,  as  they  were  more  concentrated  and  more  conversant 
with  matters  of  business,  they  succeeded  with  some  management  in 
gattiag  themselves  named,  or  raising  themstlvM  into  th6  ehief  oftcts 
of  state.  Having  become  a  government,  they  astnm^  the  directt^A 
of  these  moving  bands  of  mountaineers,  which  vIgms  the  cause  of  a  jgood 
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deal  of  quarrelling  and  some  confusion ;  but  on  the  wbolie  the  moun- 
taineers, caring  little  for  their  orders,  carried  on  their  predatory- 
excursions  in  their  own  way  against  the  Turkish  armies,  whenever  they 
came  to  spend  a  summer  in  the  ravines  and  defiles  of  the  Morea. 
When,  however,  rumours  of  a  loan  began  to  be  bruited  about,  and  the 
merchants  and  letter-writers  of  the  government  appeared  likely  to 
persuade  the  good  people  of  England  to  pour  their  treasures  over 
the  barren  mountains  of  Greece,  the  case  was  altered,  and  a  fierce 
contest  ensued  ;  the  true  meaning  of  which  was  who  should  get  the 
biggest  share  of  the  EngHsh  dollars.  The  islanders,  whether  more 
dexterous  or  more  fortunate  than  their  rivals,  actually  subdued  their 
enemies  by  means  of  the  very  loan  itself.  The  principal  mountaineers 
were  either  killed,  bought,  or  taken  prisoners,  and  locked  up  in  the 
islands.  Those  who  were  imprisoned  remained  so  until  a  few  months 
ago,  the  government  got  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  Egyptians,  and  let 
out  the  warrior  moutaineers,  in  order  to  collect  an  army  and  fight  their 
enemies  !  The  result  remains  to  be  seen.  Colocotroni,  after  being 
let  out  of  prison,  found  much  difficulty  in  collecting  an  army,  and  has 
done  nothing.  Except  the  capital,  Napoli,  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Morea  which  would  resist  the  Egyptians  for  any  time,  and  only 
Messalonghi  and  Athens  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  divisions  of  the 
Roumeli.  Fortunately,  however,  every  mountain  top  (and  the  Morea 
is  all  mountain)  is  a  natural  strong  hold  which  may  do  more  for  the 
Greeks  than  all  Vauban  could  have  done  in  a  thousand  years.  On 
these  mountain-tops,  with  a  wall  or  tambour  before  them,  the  Greeks 
fight  well,  and  they  hate  and  fear  the  Mussulman  too  much  ever  to 
submit  to  a  pacific  arrangement.  Probably  the  Egyptian  will  be 
Exhausted  and  confounded  before  he  succeeds  in  mastering  the  Morea. 
In  the  contest,  perhaps  some  single  superior  man  may  rise  to  take  the 
lead,  or  the  government  being  under  the  necessity  of  laying  out  their 
money  in  raising  an  army,  may  strengthen  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  able  to  enforce  some  consistent  plan  of  operations.  If  this  turn 
out  so,  the  invasion  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  will  have  proved  a  blessing. 

The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  these  matters  will  be  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  extracts  we  shall  make  from  the  very  instructive,  as 
well  as  very  amusing  Journals  before  us. 

Mr.  Emerson  landed  at  Clarenza*  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cyllene, 

in  the  March  of  1825.     His  object  being  to  cross  the  Morea  to  Napoli 

di  Romani,  on  the  Argolic  Gulf,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 

nature  of  the  country,  and  fully  experienced  the  difficulty  of  travelling 

over  it. 

The  Morea,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  along  the  coast,  consists  entirely  of 
^Uls  piled  one  above  the  other  ;  and  in  the  short  tour  which  I  mean  to  describe  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  coast,  from  Clarenza  to  Napoli  di  Romania,  through  Elis, 
Arcadia,  and  Argolis,  we  did  not  meet  with  a  level  valley  of  more  than  a  mile  in 
circumference,  v(dth  the  single  exception  of  the  little  mountain  plain  in  which  Tripolizza 
is  situated.  There  are  no  roads ;  the  Turks,  whilst  the  countejremained  in  their 
possession,  deeming  it  a  temptation  of  heaven  to  make  them,  i^^  identifying  their 
national  indolence  with  their  resignation  to  Providence^  by  shrewdly  remarking,  that 
had  God  designed  them  to  pass  with  rapidity  from  one  place  to  another.  He  would 


*  This  village  is  said  to  give  title  to  the  English  Dukes  of  Clarence  :  one  of  the 
Dukes  of  Clarenza  having  married  into  the  Hainault  family,  a  descendant  of  which 
(PhiUppa)  was  afterwards  Queeq  to  Edward  III,— JEmmim. 
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have  p,ven  them  roads.  To  theOreeki,  next  to  their  own  braTery,  their  want  of 
roads  ib  their  chief  security ;  as  in  the  present  wild  state  of  the  coolltry,  no  invading  . 
army  conld  penetrate  fer  beyond  the  sea-coast.  The  only  practicable  passages  over 
the  monntains,  are  the  tracks  along  the  rocks  that  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
marked,  rather  than  beaten,  by  the  troops  of  the  mules  and  mountain  poneys ;  these 
generally  take  the  least  circuitous  route  ;  and  as  the  hills  of  the  Peloponessus  are 
usually  precipitous  and  rugged,  the  ascents  and  descents  of  these  mountain  passes, 
even  supposing  them  roads  of  the  most  superior  constructiou,  are  by  no  means  such 
as  concur  with  European  ideas  of  security.  On  the  contrary,  these  tracks  afford  the 
most  direct  channels  to  the  mountain  streams  that  roll  down  to  join  the  rivers  at  their 
foot,  and  have,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  carried  away  every  particle  of  soil  that 
formerly  filled  up  the  interstices  of  rocks ;  which,  consequently,  afford  a  pathway  of 
loose  slippery  stones,  over  which  the  mules  and  poneys  step  with  an  instinct  and 
security  quite  astonishing.  Again,  with  the  exception  of  one  bridge  across  the  Alpheus 
at  Karitena,  and  a  very  few  arches  of  the  most  primitive  constructiou  thrown  across 
some  narrow  streams,  there  are  no  bridges.  The  broader  part  of  the  Alpheus,  near  its 
mouth,  we  passed  in  a  ferry :  the  Peneus,  Helisson,  and  a  few  other  rapid,  but 
fordable  rivers,  we  waded  over.  There  are,  of  course,  no  wheel-carriages,  and  in  a 
country  such  as  this,  we  may  well  suppose  there  are  no  inns.  On  arriving  at  a  village, 
we  usually  applied  to  the  Eparchos  or  Astynomos  (the  governor  and  his  vice),  ¥?ho 
found  us  lod^g  for  the  night ;  usually  an  empty  room,  into  which  we  brought  our 
trunks  and  bedding ;  and  having  with  difficulty  procured  firewood,  we  cooked  what 
provisions  we  had  brought  with  us,  or  could  procm*e  from  the  peasants, — brown  bread, 
eggs,  and  milk,  though  seldom  the  latter  ;  and  having  made  our  supper,  and  spread 
our  cloaks  on  the  earthen  floor,  we  stretched  ourselves  upon  them,  rather  to  await 
daylight  than  to  sleep. — (^Emerson,  vol.  i.  p.  42.) 

On  the  traveller's  arrival  at  Clarenza,  just  after  daybreak,  he  enters 
one  of  the  ruined  houses  of  that  ruinous  village,  and  gives  a  lively 
description  of  the  economy  of  a  Greek  establishment ; 

The  house  consisted  of  one  large  apartment,  in  the  further  end  of  which,  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  screen,  were  stretched  the  carpet  on  which  the  owners  had  passed 
the  night.  The  other  contained  a  large  heap  of  wheat  prepared  for  market ;  whilst  the 
middle  of  the  floor  was  occupied  by  a  blazing  wood-fire,  round  which  squatted  the' 
lords  of  the  mansion,  about  half  a  dozen  paltry-dressed  Greeks.  The  walls  were  hung 
round  with  their  richly  ornamented  pistols,  ataghans,  sabres,  and  tophaics,  or  musquets, 
wliich,  with  a  few  wooden  wine  flasks,  and  two  or  three  primitive  cookery  utensils, 
formed  the  only  furniture  in  the  estabUshment :  no  seats,  no  tables,  no  beds — in  fact, 
no  other  necessaries  than  were  barely  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  The  des- 
cription of  this  house  may  serve  as  a  picture  of  all  those  of  the  same  class  in  Greece  ; 
nothing  certainly  can  be  more  miserable  than  their  manner  of  existence.  The  only 
addition  which  1  could  make  to  an  inventory  of  their  furniture,  would  be  occasionally 
a  few  more  cookery  materials  ;  a  plate  or  goblet,  (knives  and  forks  being  total  super- 
fluities,) a  barrel  for  wine,  a  vase  formed  of  wicker-work  and  clay  for  holding  water, 
and  sometimes  a  hollow  cone  of  burned  clay,  which  being  heated  and  inverted  over  a 
flat  stone,  forms  an  oven  for  bread,  or  for  cooking  an  occasional  meal  of  fresh  meat.— • 
(^EmersoTif  vol.  i.  p.  46.) 

Here  he  procures  horses  and  proceeds  on  his  journey  to  Gastouni, 
formerly  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  then 
inhabited  solely  by  Turks.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  had  been  sacked  by  the  bandit  peasantry 
of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Lalla. 

Having,  with  difficulty,  procured  here  two  Uttle  horses,  which  were  barely  sufficient 
to  carry  our  baggage,  we  set  out  on  foot  for  Gastouni,  which  Ues  about  eight  miles 
distant.  Our  route  lay  over  a  level  plain  once  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  but  now 
almost  uncultivated :  we  traversed  it  by  a  path  seldom  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two 
persons  walking  abreast.  The  ground,  even  at  this  early  season,  was  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  wild  and  beautiful  flowers,  which,  with  the  inmiense  beds  of  thyme,  that 
grew  in  every  direction,  loaded  the  air  with  fragrance  :  the  only  shrubs  or  trees  were 
now  and  then  a  soUtary  oUve,  springing  up  amidst  thickets  of  myrtles  and  lentiscus, 
which  grew  in  abundance,  and  round  their  roots  sprung  a  luxuriant  crop  of  crocuses 
and  acanthus.   In  every  direction  were  browsing  extensive  flocks  of  sheep,  the  tinkling^ 


o£  whose  heXUs,  jokfid  to  the  dktfru|)ing  of  graSBhoppen,  and  the  pictnrMqiie  dress  of 
the  shepherds,  who  stiU  bore  the  classical  crook,  told  us,  at  once,  that  we  were 
^proaching  Arcadia.  After  passing  the  wretched  villages  of  Yetromhey  and 
Kurdiokopb,  we  approached  the  banks  of  the  Peneus.  The  plain  now  grew  swampy, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  marshes,  whence  the  croaking  of  a  myriad  of  frogs  formed 
a  serenade  by  no  means  so  classical  as  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bells.  On  arriving  at 
the  river,  we  found  that  we  must  prepare  to  ford  it ;  as  even  in  this  frequented  track 
there  was  no  bridge  or  ferry  across  it ;  we,  therefore,  mounted  one  of  the  little  horses 
which  carried  our  baggage,  whilst  our  conductor  led  the  foremost ;  and  thus  we  crossed 
the  classic  stream,  whose  waters  scarcely  reached  our  horses'  bodies.  Landing  in 
safety  on  the  opposite  bank,  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  our  destination,  and  about  mid- 
day we  entered  Gastouni. 

The  plain,  after  we  crossed  the  river  and  approached  Gastouni,  became  pretty  well 
cultivated ;  the  com  in  the  fields  was  just  springing,  and  the  peasants,  in  every 
direction,  were  beginning  to  trim  their  vineyards.  There  were  a  good  many  olive 
trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  ;  but  they  grew  solely  in  the  ruined  and 
uncultivated  gardens  of  the  former  Turkish  inhabitants.--^ Ewi^rson,  vol.  i.  p.  47.) 

The  town  seemed  to  be  nearly  deserted  ;  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  the  house  of  the  mayor  or  commandant  of  the  place  could 
be  discovered.  The  name  given  to  this  officer  seems  to  he  sometimes 
Afttynomos,  sometimes  Eparch — though  we  believe  the  latter  title  im- 
plies a  wider  range  of  authority. 

Having  discovered  the  house  of  the  Astynomos,  or  governor,  we  dismounted  our 
b^gage,  and  accepted  his  invitation  to  share  his  dinner,  whilst  he  sent  to  procure 
horses  to  enable  us  to  reach  Pyrgos  that  same  night.  This  house,  which  was  one  of 
the  fi&eflt  in  the  town,  was  approached  by  a  couit-yard,  and  consisted  of  two  stories ; 
the  lower  one  was  occupied  as  a  stable,  whilst  the  upper,  to  which  we  ascended  by  a 
ladder  and  platform  in  front,  contained  two  aparUiteuts— one  serving  as  a  kitchen  and 
the  residence  of  hissaite  and  soldiers,  the  other  as  the  ofBce  of  himself  and  bis  secre- 
tary f  the  latter  was  fitted  rip  a  la  Turcpte,  with  stained  windows,  and  a  low  divan, 
which  ran  round  the  room,  and  on  it  were  strewn  the  carpets  and  cushions  whereon 
the  inmates  of  the  mansion  reclined  by  day,  and  slept  by  night. 

The  Eparch  himself  was  a  fine  military  looking  Hydriot,  who  had  a  short  time  pre- 
vious been  appwnted  to  the  office.  He  wore  a  scarlet  turban  wrapped  fantastically 
round  his  head,  so  that  one  end  fell  on  his  shoulder,  whilst  the  other  was  brought 
very  tastefully  under  his  chin :  his  dress  was  altogether  splendid,  and  his  arms  richly 
emboes^,  whilst  his  mild  and  obliging  manners  bore  nothing  of  the  military  character 
ot  his  costume  and  a^^arance.  During  the  time  of  our  conversing  with  him,  our  bag- 
gage was  undergoing  a  most  jaiorming  investigation,  from  both  the  eyes  and  hands  of 
bis  attendants  in  the  court -ytod  below,  who  were  fitting  on  our  cloaks  and  snapping 
our  guns«  The  calibre  and  strength  of  our  {ustol  barrels  attracted  their  attention  ;  the 
lookii  they  never  thought  of  examining,  and  as  the  stocks  were  no  way  ornamented, 
they  were  directly  condemned  as  useless ;  however,  in  a  short  time  our  horses  arrived, 
and  having  discussed  our  dinner  of  fowls  and  fresh  curds,  we  took  our  leave  of  our 
host,  and  bads  adieu  to  Gastouni. — (Emerson,  vol.  i.  p.  51.) 

Passing  thus  from  one  ruinous  town  to  another,  and  from  the  hospi- 
tality of  one  Eparch  to  the  next,  the  traveller  thus  crosses  the  Pelo- 
poDBesus  with  some  difficulty.  The  characters  of  the  Eparchs  afford 
amusement,  and  throw  light  on  that  of  the  nation  :  for  instance,  the 
dandy  Eparch  of  Andruzzena. 

After  a  tedious  descent  of  several  miles  along  the  narrow  pathway  that  wound 
round  the  verge  of  the  hill,  we  arrived  at  Apdruzzena,  the  ancient  Yrapezus,  seated 
amidst  a  grove  of  cypresses  on  the  acclivity  of  an  opposite  mountain,  and  with  its  nu- 
merous buildings  presenting  a  fine  prospect  from  a  distance  }  but  which  was  wofully 
belied  on  entering  it,  by  filth  and  misery.  It  was  now  sunset,  and  as  we  slowly  wound 
up  the  steep  ascent,  we  observed  a  lew  soldiers  collected  on  a  small  eminence,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  to  observe  our  approach.  On  coming  up  to  them,  and  asking 
for  the  residence  of  the  EirapxoQ,  a  fine  military-looking  young  man,  in  a  superb  Al- 
banian dress,  stepped  forward,  and  presented  hunself  as  the  person  for  whom  we  were 
enquiring :  we  applied  to  him,  as  usual,  to  find  us  lodgings.  He  apojbgized  for  the 
mitexy  o?  the  town,  nad  offered  us  whatever  accommodatioiiB  his  own  residence  afforded* 
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W^  accordingly  accepted  his  hospitality,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  house*  It 
was  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  like  that  of  the  Eparch  of  Gastonni, 
was  approached  by  a  court-yard.  It  consisted  likewise  of  two  stories,  the  better 
Greek  houses  seldom  exceeding  that  height.  The  lower  of  these  was  now  fitted  up  as 
a  prison  for  malefactors  ;  and  to  the  upper  we  ascended  by  a  balcony,  which  ran  along 
the  entire  front  of  the  house,  and  served  as  a  corridor  to  Uie  several  apartments,  which 
had  no  internal  communication  with  each  other.  On  entering,  we  came  into  the  apart- 
ment of  the  chief,  which  composed  one-half  of  the  extent  of  the  mansion,  the  remain* 
der  being  divided  into  his  bed-room,  kitchen,  and  apartments  for  his  suite. 

During  the  few  days  which  bad  weather  obliged  us  to  remain  with  him,  we  had  suf- 
ficient leisure  to  make  some  observations  on  his  character  and  manners.  The  latter, 
like  those  of  the  higher  orders  of  his  countrymen,  were  decidedly  Turkish.  The  room 
in  which  he  received  us  was  fitted  up  in  complete  Ottoman  style,  with  stained  glass 
windows,  inlaid  ceiling,  splendid  carpets,  mats,  cushions,  and  niunerous  vases  of  gold 
and  silver  fish.  On  taking  our  seats,  we  were,  as  usual,  presented  with  a  chibouque 
and  some  cofifee  ;  whilst  our  news  was  eagerly  enquired  after  by  our  obliging  host.  He 
was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age :  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  a  confidential  situation 
under  the  present  government ;  viz.  the  disposing  of  the  forfeited  Turkish  lands  in  his 
province,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  commission,  had  obtained  the  government  of  his 
present  eparchy.  His  dress  was  accurately  national,  but  formed  of  the  most  costly 
materials  and  style,  covered  with  an  abundance  of  braiding  and  embroidery ;  whilst 
his  pistols  and  silver-mounted  ataghau  were  of  exquisite  design  and  workmanship. 
Though  his  conversation  was  lively,  his  manners  were  indolent  and  oriental ;  he  re- 
clined almost  the  entire  day  on  a  velvet  cushion,  surrounded  by  his  attendants,  smok- 
ing his  chibouqu6,  or  counting  over  and  over  again  the  polished  beads  of  his  amber 
combolnfo.  Of  his  dress  he  was  particularly  vain,  and  received  with  evident  pleasure 
all  the  praises  which  we  bestowed  upon  it.  On  such  occasions,  he  usually  arose,  set 
forward  his  elbow,  turned  out  his  heel,  and  surveying  himself  from  top  to  toe,  replied 
with  evident  complacency,  **  vat,  r6  foprifta  fiag  eivat  apKSTOv  koKov,"  **  Why, 
yes,  our  costume  is  certainly  pretty." 

Our  fare,  during  our  stay,  consisted  of  lamb,  fowls,  milk,  eggs,  and  vegetables ; 
and  though  it  was  Lent,  our  accommodating  host  made  no  scruple  to  join  in  our  unca« 
nonical  repast.  Our  breakfast  was,  generally,  made  up  of  curds  and  eggs,  with  a  little 
milk  and  cheese ;  bnt  the  dinner  was  a  somewhat  more  perplexing  affair.  Our  table 
was  «  small  round  board,  raised  half  a  foot  from  the  floor ;  and  roimd  this  we  were 
obliged  to  squat  tailor- wise  ;  as  to  have  stretched  our  limbs  would  have  thrown  us  at 
rather  an  incommodious  distance  from  our  provisions.  In  this  posture,  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  one  to  the  uninitiated,  we  were  obliged  to  remain  during  the  tedious  process 
of  a  Greek  repast,  which  seldom  occupied  less  than  half  an  hour.  Our  first  course 
was  boiled  rice,  mixed  up  with  yaourl  or  sour  curds,  eggs  fried  and  swimming  in  olive 
oil,  and  a  mixed  dish  of  boiled  vegetables,  chopped  leeks,  spinage,  sorrel  and  mustard 
leaves.  The  second,  a  stewed  fowl  stuffed  with  plum-pudding,  roast  lamb,  and  cairar^t 
rather  an  odoriferous  dish,  composed  of  the  entrails  of  the  salmon  and  cuttle-fish, 
fermented  and  tempered  with  oil.  Our  third  remove  contained  milk,  in  all  its  different 
preparations  of  curd,  cheese,  and  runnet ;  various  combinations  of  boiled,  roast,  and 
whipped  eggs ;  the  whole  washed  down  with  plentiful  draughts  of  Pamian  wine,  sup- 
plied by  a  cup-bearer,  who,  in  proper  oriental  style,  stood  constantly  behind  the 
cushion  of  his  chieftain.  Our  desert,  as  it  was  winter,  consisted  chiefly  of  oranges 
and  dried  fruit,  figs,  dates,  and  raisins  ;  on  the  whole  our  feasts  were  nqt  only  classical 
but  palatable,  and  when  all  v^s  concluded,  a  comfortable  room,  in  which  to  strew  our 
beds,  was  a  favour  as  acceptable  as  it  was  uncommon. — (^Emerson,  vol.  i.  p.  66,') 

At  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  Mr.  Emerson  remains  some 
time.  Napoli  is  admirably  situated,  both  for  defence  and  commerce. 
For  a  Greek  town  it  is  well  fortified,  well  provisioned,  and  if  well 
garrisoned  would  stand  a  long  siege.  Its  harbour  is  good,  and  the 
population  overstocked. 

The  interior  of  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  one  large  square,  contains  nothing 
but  miserably  narrow  filthy  streets,  the  greater  part  in  ruins,  partly  from  the  ridicu- 
lous custom  of  destroying  the  residences  of  the  Turks,  and  partly  from  the  effects  of 
the  cannon  whilst  the  Greeks  were  battering  the  town  from  the  little  fort  in  the  har- 
bour. The  remaining  dwelling-houses  are  spacious,  and  some  even  comfortable.  Jn 
all  of  them  the  lower  story  is  appropriated  to  the  horses,  and  from  this  we  ascend  by 
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a  spacious  staircase  to  the  upper  inhabited  apartments.  The  hest  house  is  that  of  the 
late  Pacha,  which  is  now  the  residence  of  Prince  Mayrocordato. 

Trade  seems  totally  destroyed  at  Napoli  :  before  1621,  it  was  the  depot  of  all  the 
produce  of  Greece,  and  carried  on  a  most  extensive  commerce  in  sponges,  silk,  oil, 
wax,  and  wines;  it  now  possesses  merely  a  little  traffic  in  the  importation  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  shops,  like  those  of  Tripolizza,  are  crowded  with  arms  and 
wearing  apparel,  and  the  inhabitants  all  carry  either  the  Frank  or  Albanian  armed 
costume.  The  climate  is  bad,  and  the  place  has  been  frequently  ravaged  by  the  plague, 
which,  in  one  instance,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  reduced  the  popu- 
lation from  8  to  SOOO. 

The  unusual  filth  of  the  streets,  and  its  situation,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  which 
prevents  the  air  from  having  full  play  to  carry  the  effluvia  arising  from  it,  together 
with  the  habitual  dirty  habits  of  an  overstocked  population,  constantly  attracted 
round  the  seat  of  government,  subject  it  to  almost  continual  epidemic  fevers,  which, 
both  in  the  last  winter  and  at  this  moment,  have  committed  dreadful  ravages.  Its 
climate  is,  in  fact,  at  all  times,  thick  and  imhealthy,  and  far  inferior  to  that  of  Athens, 
or  of  many  of  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Morea. — (Ernwam,  vol.  i.  p.  84).      / 

The  Journalist,  under  April  10,  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  Napoli 
on  Easter  Sunday. 

lOth  Aprilf  {Sunday.) — ^To-day  being  the  festival  of  Easter,  Napoli  presented  a 
novel  appearance,  viz.  a  clean  one.  This  feast,  as  the  most  important  in  the  Greek 
church,  is  observed  with  particular  rejoicings  and  respect.  Lent  having  ceased,  the 
ovens  were  crowded  with  the  preparations  for  banqueting.  Yesterday,  every  street 
was  reeking  with  the  blood  of  lambs  and  goats  ;  and  to-day,  every  house  was  fragrant 
with  odours  of  pies  and  baked  meats.  All  the  inhabitants,  in  festival  array,  were 
hurrying  along  to  pay  their  visits  and  receive  their  congratulations :  every  one,  as  he 
met  his  friend,  saluted  him  with  a  kiss  on  each  side  of  his  face,  and  repeated  the  words 
Xpt(Troc  avt(TT7],  "  Christ  is  risen."  The  day  was  spent  in  rejoicings  in  every  quarter, 
the  guns  were  fired  from  the  batteries,  and  every  moment  the  echoes  of  the  Palamede 
were  replying  to  the  incessant  reports  of  the  pistols  and  tophaics  of  the  soldiery. 
On  these  occasions  the  Greeks  (whether  from  laziness  to  extract  the  ball,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  louder  report,  I  know  not)  always  discharged  their  arms  with 
a  bullet :  frequent  accidents  are  the  consequence.  To-day  one  poor  fellow  was  shot 
dead  in  his  window,  and  a  second  severely  wounded  by  one  of  these  random  shots. 
In  the  evening  a  grand  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Square  :  all  the  members  of  the 
Government,  after  attending  divine  service  in  the  church  of  St.  George,  met  opposite 
the  residence  of  the  executive  body ;  the  legislative,  as  being  the  most  numerous, 
took  their  places  in  a  line,  and  the  executive  passing  along  them  from  right  to  left, 
kissing  commenced  with  great  vigour,  the  latter  body  embracing  the  former  with  all 
fervour  and  affection.  Amongst  such  an  intriguing,  factious  senate  as  the  Greek 
legislation,  it  requires  little  calculation  to  divine  that  the  greater  portion  of  these 
salutations  were  Judas's  kisses. — (^Emerson,  vol.  i.  p.  98.) 

Again. — ^April  11th. 

This  evening  as  we  walked  out  of  the  Palamede  gate,  the  plain  to  the  east  of  the 
town  presented  a  lively  and  interesting  spectacle,  llie  fineness  of  the  day,  together 
with.the  continuance  of  the^festival,  had  induced  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  to  stroll 
round  the  walls  and  the  plain ;  numbers  of  beautifully  dressed  females  were  assembled 
in  groups  on  the  grass,  listening  to  the  guitar  and  the  flute ;  bands  of  horsemen, 
mounted  on  beautiful  Arabians,  were  sweeping  over  the  plain,  hurling  the  djereed, 
and  at  the  same  time  managing  their  spirited  little  steeds  with  astonishing  skill,  wheeling 
roimd  at  the  sharpest  angle,  and  reining  up  at  the  shortest  point  in  the  midst  of 
their  utmost  velocity.  In  every  quarter,  bands  of  musicians  were  surrounded  by  troops 
of  dancers,  performing  their  spiritless  Romaica,  and  enlivening  its  whirling  dullness 
by  the  rapid  discharge  of  their  pistols ;  whilst  groups  of  children,  in  fancy  dresses  and 
crowned  with  flowers,  were  sporting  round  their  delighted  parents.  No  one,  to  have 
witnessed  this  scene,  could  have  supposed  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  country  suffering 
under  the  horrors  of  war,  nor  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  families,  scarce  one  of  wHom 
could  congratulate  itself  on  not  having  lost  a  friend  or  a  brother  in  the  fray. — (Eniersw?, 
vol.  i.  p.  102.) 

Shortly  after,  we  have  a  very  characteristic  account  of  the  reception 
of  a  part  of  the  loan.  All  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
GbreeK  undomtand  the  nature  of  a  lorn* 
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To-day,  the  lively,  from  London,  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  baTing  on,  board 
20,000/.  of  the  former,  and  40,000i.  of  the  new  loan  ;  accompanied  by  Count  Pecchio 
and  Count  Gamba,  agents  of  Messrs.  Ricardo,  the  contractors.  Arrivals  of  this  kind 
infuse  the  liveliest  joy  into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks,  the  greater  part  of  whom  do  not 
rightly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  "  loan,"  but  very  simply  conclude  that  it  is 
some  European  method  of  making  a  present.  Immediately  on  its  ai-rival,  the  usual 
discharge  of  pistols  commenced ;  and  the  following  evening  it  was  brought  into  the 
town,  whilst  the  band  of  the  regular  regiment  in  the  square,  were  playing  "  God 
save  the  King,"  and  the  crowd  accompanied  it  with  shouts  of  Zciro  retupT-ic — **  Long 
live  King  George." — (Emerson ,  vol.  i.  p.  108.) 

In  May,  Mr.  Emerson  left  Napoli  for  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Hydra.  The  Hydriots  are  of  Albanian  race,  bad  grown  rich  by  com- 
merce, and  previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  Turkish  yoke  bad  been 
merely  nominal.  Tbey  paid  a  considerable  tribute.  To  tbem  chiefly 
Greece  is  indebted  for  a  navy,  and  tbey  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Greeks.  Savage  ferocity  is,  however,  a  feature  of 
their  character,  as  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  as  the  following 
anecdote  will  testify : 

(Hydra,)  June  25th. — I  have  this  day  been  witness  to  a  scene  of  slaughter  in  Hydra, 
which  must  ever  remain  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  j  and  at  the 
recollection  of  which,  I  yet  shudder  with  involuntary  horror. 

I  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  a  caique,  which  was  to  sail  for  Napoli 
di  Romania  in  the  evening :  and  accordingly,  at  four  o'clock,  I  walked  dov^Ti  to  the 
Marino,  and  had  my  portmanteau  stowed  on  board  the  boat,  which  was  to  get  under 
weigh  almost  immediately.  In  the  mean  time,  I  sat  down  with  Mr.  Masson,  Camaris, 
and  a  few  Hydriots,  on  the  balcony  of  a  coffee-house,  to  await  the  anival  of  the 
Karavikyrios.  Whilst  here,  a  brig  arrived  from  the  fleet,  and  entered  the  harbour 
with  a  fair  wind.  It  brought  tbe  disastrous  intelligence,  that  the  ship  of  Captain 
Athanasius  Kreisi  (son  to  the  old  gentleman  mentioned  before)  had  been  blown  up, 
a  few  days  before,  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet  at  Vathico,  and  liimself,  his  brother,  and 
.sixty  seamen  destroyed.  It  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  sailors  wbo 
escaped  with  Hfe,  that  the  captain  was  that  day  to  have  had  a  few  other  commanders 
of  the  fleet  at  dinner  ;  and,  in  the  hurry  of  preparation,  had  struck  a  refractory  Turkish 
slave,  who  had  been  for  some  time  on  board.  The  wretch  immediately  went  below, 
and,  in  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  set  fire  to  the  powder  magazine,  and  blew  up  himself, 
his  captain,  and  shipmates. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  the  world,  where  the  ties  of  blood  and  clanship  have 
more  closely  united  the  inhabitants,  than  at  Hydra  :  and  the  sensation  produced  by 
this  event  may  be  readily  conceived,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  individual  thus 
destroyed  was  connected  with  almost  the  whole  population,  by  birth,  marriage,  or  the 
bonds  of  friendship  ;  and  that,  as  the  officers  and  crew  of  every  ship  are  almost  inva- 
riably related  to  each  other,  in  a  neaier  or  more  remote  degiee,  a  wGole  family,  and 
that  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  was  thus,  at  a  blow,  eradicated  from  the  midst  of 
the  community. 

The  news  spread  instantly  from  end  to  end  of  the  Marino ;  and  seemed  to  produce 
an  extraordinary  sensation.  In  a  few  moments,  from  the  balcony  where  I  sat,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  unusual  commotion  of  the  crowd  below,  which  now 
consisted  of  four  or  five  thousand.  They  kept  rushing  backward  and  forward,  but 
always  tending  towards  the  door  of  a  monastery  close  by  me ;  one  apartment  of  which 
served  for  the  office  of  the  Marino,  and  another  for  the  prison,  in  which  were  confined 
a  large  number  of  Turkish  captives.  I  asked  a  Hydriot,  who  sat  beside  me,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  conamotion  in  the  crowd  ?  He  replied,  with  little  emotion, 
*' perhaps  going  to  kill  a  Turk."  His  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  the  door  of 
the  monastery,  not  twenty  paces  from  me,  was  burst  open,  and  a  crowd  rushed  out, 
forcing  before  them  a  young  Turk,  6f  extremely  fine  appearance  ;  tall,  athletic,  and 
well-formed.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  his  coimtenance  at  tliis  awful 
moment.  He  was  driven  out  almost  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  pair  of  trowsers ; 
his  hands  held  behind  his  back  ;  his  head  thrust  forward  ;  and  a  hell  of  horror  seemed 
depicted  in  his  face.  He  made  but  one  step  over  the  threshold,  when  a  hundred 
ataghans  were  planted  in  his  body.  He  staggered  foi-ward,  and  fell,  a  shapeless  mass 
of  blood  and  bowels,  sunounded  by  a  crowd  of  his  enraged  executioners,  each  eager 
to  smear  his  knife  with  the  blood  of  hig  victim*  By  this  time,  another  wretch  wa« 
drsgged  forward,  and  shared  the  same  fate ;  another,  and  another  followed,  whilst  I 
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was  obliged  to  remain  a  horrified  spectator  of  the  massacre ;  as  the  defenceless  wretches 
were  butchered  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  by  which  I  must  have  descended,  in 
order  to  make  my  escape.  Each  was,  in  turn,  driven  beyond  the  door,  and  got  a  short 
run  through  the  crowd,  and  fell  piecemeal,  till,  at  length,  his  carcase  lost  all  form  of 
humanity,  beneath  the  knives  of  his  enemies.  Some  few  died  bravely,  never  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  but  falling  on  the  spot,  where  they  received  the  first  thrust  of  the 
ataghans ;  other  weaker  wretches  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  sea,  through  the  crowd, 
but  sunk  down  beneath  a  thousand  stabs,  screaming  for  mercy,  and  covering  their  faces 
with  their  gory  hands. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  had  got  within  the  cafe,  and  closed  the  door  and  windows  ; 
within  were  a  few  of  the  young  Primates,  who  were  sinking  with  shame  and  horror  for 
the  actions  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  noble  Canaris  was  lying  on  a  bench  drowned 
in  tears.  Here  I  remained  for  some  time ;  till,  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  pause 
in  the  scene  below,  I  rushed  down  stairs,  and  escaped  by  a  bye  path  to  my  lodgings. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  evening,  the  work  of  slaughter  continued  ;  after 
butchering  every  inmate  of  the  prison,  they  brought  out  «very  slave  from  the  houses, 
and  from  on  board  the  ships  In  the  harbour,  and  put  all  to  death  on  the  shore.  During 
the  course  of  the  evening,  upwards  of  two  hundred  wretches  were  thus  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  the  mob;  and  at  length,  wearied  with  blood,  they  dragged  them  down  to 
the  beach,  and  stowing  their  carcases  in  boats,  carried  them  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  and  flung  them  into  the  sea,  where  numbers  were  floating  some  days  after, 
when  Captain  Spencer  passed  with  the  Naiad.  During  the  continuance  of  all  this 
scene,  which  lasted  for  many  hours,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Primates  to  check 
the  iury  of  the  crowd.  Perhaps  they  were  aware  of  their  inability ;  but  it  is  little  to 
their  honour  that  they  did  not  at  least  make  an  effort.  Some  days  after,  on  speaking 
of  this  transaction,  they  merely  said  it  was  a  disgraceful  occurrence,  and  they  were 
sorry  it  had  happened ;  but  that,  in  fact,  they  had  no  means  of  keeping  prisoners  of 
war ;  thus  indu^ctly  admitting  the  justice  of  the  deed,  nor  even  attempting  to  excuse 
their  own  non-interference.  With  the  lower  orders,  there  never  appeared  any  symptom 
of  remorse.  Those  who  had  been  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  were  never  censured ; 
nor  was  any  investigation  made  of  the  affair ;  on  the  contrary,  they  walked  about  the 
streets  as  much  applauded  and  as  highly  esteemed,  as  if  they  had  achieved  some  meri- 
torious services ;  whilst  those  who  had  not  participated  in  the  murder,  spoke  of  it 
with  complacency,  and  even  approval.  Some  few  of  the  sons  of  the  Primates  were  the 
only  part  of  the  population  who  seemed  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  deed ;  and, 
whilst  they  condemned  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  they  lamented  deeply  that 
such  an  example  of  applauded  murder  should  be  set  to  their  children. — ( Kmersotif 
vol.  i.  p.  244.) 

Most  important  information  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Emerson's  Journal 
with  respect  to  the  navy,  along  with  which  he  appears  to  have  re- 
mained some  time.  The  naval  victories  of  the  Greeks  have^been  ex- 
cessively exaggerated ;  any  thing  like  a  general  engagement  is  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  The  execution  that  has  been  done,  has  been 
solely  effected  by  the  fire-ships,  which,  partly  from  Greek  dexterity 
and  bravery,  and  chiefly  from  Turkish  awkwardness,  have  done  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mischief.  In  the  navy,  it  will  be  seen,  there 
is  no  subordination  whatever  ;  the  captain  is  the  relation  and  not  the 
commander  of  the  crew.  The  admiral  is  little  more  than  a  nominal 
chief  about  whom  the  captains  collect.  When  he  may  be  meditating 
some  important  expedition,  the  captains  perhaps  are  designing  a  visit 
to  their  homes,  and  the  admiral  rises  in  the  morning  and  finds  that  a 
third  of  his  navy  has  gone  off  in  the  night,  and  perhaps  the  remainder 
express  no  inclination  to  change  their  station. 

There  the  affair  is  dropped. 

Of  these  brulots  and  their  captains,  at  the  very  name  of  which  the 
Turks  tremble  and  sheer  off,  a  very  good  description  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  passage: — 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  a  monk  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  monasteries 
arrived  to  bless  the  ship ;  but  this  ceremony  once  performed,  all  was  in  readiness,  and 
at  sun-set  we  sailed  from  Hydra.    The  captain  was  a  young  man,  called  Theodoracki, 
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nephew  to  the  adinirsili  who  hM  been  employed  as  a  l^rnlottler  almost  ever  iince  the 
commencement  of  the  war ;  and  on  several  occasions^  especially  at  Mjrtelene  and 
Candia,  has  conducted  himself  with  distinguished  bravery.  The  ship  in  which  I 
sailed  was  an  old  Ipsariot,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  or  three  hundred  tons,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  Government  for  forty  thousand  piastres,  or  about  800^.,  whilst  the 
fitting  out  and  stowing  her  with  combustibles,  could  not  cost  less  than  800/.  more. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  which  has  yet  been  made ; 
the  generality  being  no  more  than  two-thirds  the  size,  and  of  proportionate  cost.  The 
vessels  usually  employed  for  this  service,  are  old  ships  purchased  by  the  Government. 
Their  construction,  as  fireships,  is  very  simple ;  nothing  more  being  wanted  than  active 
combustion.  For  this  purpose,  the  ribs,  hold,  and  sides  of  the  vessel,  after  being 
well  tarred,  are  lined  with  dried  furze,  dipped  in  pitch  and  lees  of  oil,  and  sprinkled 
with  sulphur ;  a  number  of  hatchways  are  then  cut  along  the  deck,  and  under  each  is 
placed  a  small  baiTel  of  gunpowder ;  so  that  at  the  moment  of  conflagration  each 
throws  off  its  respective  hatch,  and  giving  ample  vent  to  the  flames,  prevents  the 
deck  being  too  soon  destroyed  by  the  explosion. 

A  train  which  passes  through  every  part  of  the  ship,  and  communicates  with  every 
barrel,  running  roimd  the  deck  and  passing  out  at  the  steerage  window,  completes  the 
preparation  below ;  whilst  above,  every  rope  and  yard  is  well  covered  vsith  tar,  so  as 
speedily  to  convey  the  flames  to  the  sails ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  each  yard-arm  is 
attached  a  wickered  hook,  which  being  once  entangled  with  the  enemy's  rigging, 
renders  escape  after  coming  in  contact,  almost  a  matter  of  impossibiUty.  The  train, 
to  prevent  accidents,  is  never  laid  till  the  moment  of  using  it ;  when  all  being  placed 
in  order,  and  the  ■wdnd  favourable,  with  every  possible  sail  set,  so  as  to  increase  the 
flames,  she  bears  down  upon  the  enemy's  line,  whilst  the  crew,  usually  twenty- five 
or  thirty  in  number,  have  no  other  defence  than  crouching  behind  the  after-bulwarks. 
When  close  upon  the  destined  ship,  all  hands  descend  by  the  stem,  into  a  launch 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  with  high  gunwales  and  a  pair  of  small  swivels ;  and,  at  the 
moment  of  contact,  the  ti*ain  is  fired  off  by  the  captain,  and  every  hatch  being  thrown 
off,  the  flames  burst  fortli,  at  the  same  instant,  from  stem  to  stem  ;  and  ascending  by 
the  tarred  ropes  and  sails,  soon  communicate  with  the  rigging  of  the  enemy's  vessel, 
who  have  never  yet,  in  one  instance,  been  able  to  extricate  themselves.  In  fact, 
such  is  the  terror  with  which  they  have  inspired  the  Turks,  that  they  seldom  make 
the  slightest  resistance.  On  the  distant  approach  of  the  fireship,  they  maintain,  for 
some  minutes,  an  incessant  random  cannonade ;  but,  at  length,  long  before  she  comes 
in  contact,  precipitate  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  attempt  to  reach  the  other  vessels, 
scarcely  one  remaining  to  the  last  moment  to  attempt  to  save  the  devoted  ship.  Some- 
times, however,  armed  boats  are  sent  off  from  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  but  they 
have  never  yet  been  able  either  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  fireship,  or  seize  on 
the  crew  whilst  making  their  escape  ;  and  though  fireships  are  in  other  countries  con- 
sidered a  forlorn  hope,  such  is  the  stupidity  and  terror  of  the  Turks,  that  it  is  rarely 
that  one  of  the  brulottiers  is  wounded,  and  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  any  lose  their 
lives.  The  service,  however,  from  the  imminent  risk  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  re- 
warded with  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary  seamen ;  and  on  every  occasion  of  their 
success,  each  brulottier  receives  an  additional  premium  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  piastres. 

To  the  captains,  likewise,  rewards  have  been  frequently  offered,  but  been  as  often 
refused ;  as  they  replied,  that  they  should  think  it  a  cUsgrace  to  accept  a  recom- 
pense for  doing  their  duty  to  their  country.  The  number  of  those  brave  fellows  is 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  though  many  have  nobly  distinguished  t^mselves,  the 
widely  spreading  laurels  of  one  have  unfortunately  overshadowed  the  honours  of  the 
rest.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  individual  is  Constantino  Canaris.  There  are, 
however,  many  others  whose  fame  has  not  extended  so  far,  though  their  actions  have 
been  equally  daring  and  successful :  amongst  those  is  Captain  Pepino,  the  companion 
of  Canaris  in  liis  famous  exploit  of  burning  the  vessel  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  at  Scio, 
and  the  man  who,  with  Georgio  Potili,  and  Alexander  Dimama,  achieved  the  late 
successful  enterprize  at  Modon.  Of  the  remainder,  Georgio  Capa  Antoine,  Anastasius 
Calloganni,  Demetrius  Raphaella,  and  John  Mondrosa,  have  shown  the  most  un- 
daimted  bravery  in  the  various  actions  at  Tenedos,  Mytelene,  Samos,  Scio,  Cos,  and 
Candia,  and  are  rewarded  by  the  most  lavish  praises  of  their  countrymen,  who  have 
celebrated  their  names  in  the  popular  songs  of  the  island. — (Emerson,  vol.  i.  p.  167.) 

The  number  of  vessels  at  present  employed  in  the  Greek  navy 
does  not  exceed  sixty-five ;  of  these  forty  are  Hydriots,  sixteen  belong 
to  Spezzta;  and  the  remainder  are  the  remnants  of  the  Ipsariot 
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squadron.  Of  the  vessels  of  war,  about  six  or  seven  carry  three  masts^ 
and  are  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  burden :  the  remainder  are  all 
brigs  and  single-masted  schooners,  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred tons;  the  greatest  number  of  guns  carried  by  any  vessel  is 
eighteen,  and  the  weightiest  are  a  few  eighteen  pounders.  The  entire 
Greek  fleet  is  the  property  of  individuals :  the  sailors  are  paid,  and 
the  vessels  hired  by  the  government.  The  captains  are  generally 
the  owners  or  their  near  relatives. 

Concerning  the  interior  economy  of  the  Greek  navy,  Mr.  Emerson 
supplies  us  with  some  sensible  paragraphs. 

After  the  surprising  exploits  and  well-earned  fame  of  the  Greek  fleet,  it  may  per- 
haps appear  strange  to  assert,  that  those  actions  have  heen  accomplished  solely  hy 
the  bnilottiers,  with  the  assistance  of  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  ships  out  of 
all  the  fleet,  and  that  the  remaining  forty- five  or  fifty  have  rendered  no  other  service 
to  the  cause  of  their  country,  than  by  their  show  adding  to  the  apparent  force  of  her 
navy,  and  tending  to  augment  the  terror  of  the  enemy  by  a  display  of  numbers.  Yet 
such  is  actually  the  fact,  and  one  which  the  powerless  arm  of  Government  has,  as 
yet,  been  unable  to  remedy.  This  circumstance  arises  from  the  ships  being  all  private 
property,  and  whilst  the  few  brave  fellows,  who  hesitate  at  nothing  to  accomplish 
their  object,  boldly  face  the  most  powerful  force  of  the  enemy,  others,  less  ambitious 
of  honour,  and  more  wary,  content  themselves  with  hangiag  aloof,  and  discharging  a 
few  harmless  cannon  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's  shot ;  urging,  as  an  ostensible 
reason,  the  foUy  of  riskin<j  more  lives  than  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their 
bnilottiers ;  or,  if  more  closely  pushed,  making  no  scruple  to  declare  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  own  small  ships  exposed  to  the  hea,vy  fire  of  the  Turkish  frigates^ 
when  neither  their  own  means,  nor  the  allowance  of  the  Government,  are  adequate  to 
repair  the  damages  they  might  sustain.  Thus  deprived  by  vanity  or  selfishness  of  the 
greater  bulk  of  his  fleet,  Miaulis,  with  about  half  a  dozen  faithful  and  subordinate 
followers,  to  aid  the  noble  fellows  who  work  the  fireships,  and  who  have  never  yet 
shrunk  from  their  duty,  has  achieved  every  action  which  has  tended  to  advance  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  and  to  bring  its  struggle  towards  a  conclusion. 

But  it  is  not  amongst  the  captains  alone  that  those  deplorable  feelings  have  been 
productive  of  unfortunate  results :  imitating  the  example  of  their  commanders,  and 
well  aware  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Government  to  inflict  punishment  for  disobe- 
dience, the  crews  invariably  manifest  the  same  spirit  of  turbulence  and  insubordina- 
tion. Proud  of  their  newly  acquired  liberty,  and  impatient  of  any  restraint,  they  will 
not  listen  to  the  name  of  subjection  or  obedience  to  orders ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
every  crew  being  composed  of  different  descendants  and  relatives  of  the  same  family 
and  name,  and  commanded  by  a  person  who  is  nearly  connected  by  blood  or  marriage 
with  almost  every  seaman  on  board,  gives  the  captain  an  unwillingness  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  which  must  only  tend  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  his  family ;  and,  unsup- 
ported by  the  measures  of  an  eflficient  government,  be  finally  productive  of  no  other 
consequences  than  fiirther  disobedience  and  more  widely  spread  discontent.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  admiral,  or  the  wishes  of  the  captains,  but 
the  consent  of  each  crew,  that  must  be  obtained,  previous  to  entering  upon  any  im- 
portant measure.  If  it  meets  their  views  of  advantage  or  expediency,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  its  completion ;  otherwise,  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  its  execution. 
However,  as  all  parties  are  well  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  respective  influence,  open 
quarrels  are  never  heard  of.  If  the  admirars  orders  are  agreeable  to  the  captain, 
and  his  measures  appear  advisable  to  the  crew,  all  goes  on  well ;  if  not,  and  it 
should  happen  that  the  demand  is  negatived,  the  aflfair  drops,  and  some  new  move- 
ment is  adopted,  without  dispute  or  recrimination. 

In  the  domestic  economy  of  each  ship  there  is  consequently  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  irregularity.  No  man  on  board  has  any  regular  quarters  or  post  assigned 
him ;  on  the  issuing  of  an  order  from  the  captain  it  is  repeated  by  every  mouth  from 
end  to  end  of  the  ship,  and  all  crowd  with  eagerness  to  be  the  first  to  perform  the 
most  trifling  service.  This  is  of  course  productive  of  extreme  bustle  and  confusion, 
especially  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a  stranger,  and  frequently  occasioned  me  no  little 
alarm ;  as  from  the  shouts  and  trampling  over  head  I  have  often  deemed  the  ship  in 
danger,  but  on  hurrying  upon  deck  found  it  was  merely  some  trivial  duty,  about  which 
all  were  contending,  such  as  setting  a  studding-sail,  or  hoisting  up  the  jolly-boat. 

The  only  regular  duty  on  board  seems  to  be  the  discipline  &t  dinner-hour.    The 
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provisions  of  the  sailors  aire  not  of  the  best  description,  consisting  principally  of  salt 
and  dried  fish,  sardillas,  and  Newfoundland  cod ;  but  to  make  amends  for  this,  thej 
have  excellent  biscuit,  ^sliced  bread,  leaven  baked,  being  the  real  biscuit,)  and  the 
best  Grecian  wine.  Mid-day  and  sun-set  are  the  hours  of  dinner  and  supper,  and 
before  that  time  every  mess,  consisting  of  six  persons,  has  its  little  table  prepared 
between  two  of  the  guns.  As  soon  as  the  signal  is  given,  each  table  is  served  by  the 
steward  with  its  allowance  of  fish,  bread,  oil,  wine,  and  vinegar,  the  eldest  man  of  the 
mess  acting  as  dispenser,  the  youngest  as  cupbearer.  During  the  dinner-hour  the 
steward  continues  walking  round  from  mess  to  mess,  to  see  that  each  table  has  its  re- 
gular allowance  of  wine  and  bread,  and  during  the  whole  ceremony  the  utmost  silence 
and  decorum  are  preserved.  The  tables  of  the  captains,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
admiral,  are  however  much  better  served,  as  at  every  Grecian  port  which  they  put 
into,  the  inhabitants  vie  with  each  other  who  shall  send  to  the  fleet  the  most  ac- 
ceptable presents  of  fresh  provisions,  vegetables,  fruit,  wine,  cheese,  and  sweet- 
meats ;  and  these,  together  with  the  stock  of  European  stores  and  French  wines, 
render  their  .living  rather  luxurious. — (^EmersoUf  vol.  i.  p.  182.) 

The  extracts  we  have  already  made  convey  a  good  idea  of  the 
face  of  the  country,  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  of  the  state  of 
the  navy.  We  will  proceed  to  select  some  passages  which  will  throw 
light  upon  the  principal  men  of  influence.  The  people  are  divided  into 
Roumeliots  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  continental  part  of  Greece, 
and  who  are  chiefly  Albanians ;  a  distinguished  branch  of  this  portion 
are  the  Suliotes.  The  Moreotes  or  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  exception  of  some  Albanian  districts,  as  the  Mainotes,  are  more 
genuine  Greeks,  and  form  another  class.  The  islanders,  though  chiefly 
of  Albanian  race,  from  the  nature  of  their  abode  and  their  different 
habits  of  life,  are  entitled  to  rank  as  a  class  of  themselves.  Besides 
these  three  divisions  of  the  people,  there  are  Greek  interlopers  from 
Constantinople,  called,  from  a  quarter  of  that  capital,  Fanariots.  These 
are  but  few,  and  are  chiefly  men  of  diplomatic  talent,  ingenuity,  and 
European  education.  Such  are  Mavrocordato,  Demetrius  Ipsilanti, 
and  Negris,  who  is  now  dead.  Of  the  Moreotes,  Colocotroni  is  the 
leader,  with  his  sons  and  friends  ;  as  Zaimi,  Londos,  Sessini,  Coliopulo, 
Notara,  Degliani,  &c.  Mavromichalis,  the  Ex-President,  is  the  head 
of  the  Mainotes.  Ulysses  was  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most 
able  of  the  Roumeliot  leaders  ;  the  treachery  and  faithlessness  of  his 
lieutenant,  Goura,  have  now  transplanted  him.  The  islanders  possess 
many  wealthy  and  powerful  men,  such  as  Conduriotti,  now  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  admirals,  such  as  the  celebrated  Miaulis  and 
Tombazi,  likewise  belong  to  them.  The  three  men  of  decidedly  most 
influence  and  authority  at  the  present  moment  in  Greece  are,  undoubt- 
edly, Coletti,  formerly  a  physician  to  Ali  Pacha,  and  now  one  of  the 
Executive ;  Colocotroni,  formerly  a  butcher  and  a  robber,  and  now  the 
chief  Capitano  of  the  Morea,  and  Prince  Mavrocordato,  a  Fauariote 
Greek.  The  principal  characteristics  of  these  men  may  be  learnt  from 
some  passages  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  volumes 
before  us.  Of  some  of  these  leaders  the  following  extract  gives  an 
account.  It  refers  to  a  time  at  which  the  President  Conduriotti  and 
his  Secretary  of  State  had  gone  to  head  the  army  before  Navarino, 
a  command  which,  as  might  be  expected,  they  dreadfully  bungled. 
Conduriotti  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  a  fever,  and  though  he  started 
from  the  capital  in  a  hurry,  consumed  three  days  in  travelling  twenty 
miles  of  the  plainest  of  his  ground  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  army, 
prudently  fixed  his  hea^'-quarters  four  hours  from  it.  Mavrocordato, 
the  Secretary  of  State^  finding  hini^self  by  some  accident  on  the  islt^nd 
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in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  when  the  Egyptians  made  the  successful  descent 

upon  it,  in  which  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Count  Santa  Rosa  was 

killed,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  running  away ;  his  fears  were, 

however,  so  great,  that  his  legs  failed  him,  and  he  cried  out :  "  Help 

me,  I  am  falling."    "  Instantly,"  says  his  eulogistic  private  Secretary, 

"  instantly  his  general,  the  faithful  Catzaro,  and  one  of  the  soldiers, 

took  him  in  their  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  height." 

The  affairs  of  the  Govemment  had  all  heen  so  arranged  hefore  the  President  and 
Prince  Mavrocordato,  his  secretary,  that  a  constant  communication  was  to  he  kept  up 
with  the  forces  north  of  the  Isthmus,  as  well  as  the  camp  at  Navarino.  The  Vice- 
President,  Bolazi,  a  good-natured,  honest  Spezziot,  not  overstocked  with  intelligence, 
hut  hearing  a  hieh  character  for  honour  and  principles,  had  taken  Conduriotti's  chair 
in  the  executive  hody.  Cristides,  an  intriguing,  active  man,  acted  as  Secretary,  and 
the  other  memhers  remained  at  their  posts  as  usual.  Of  these,  John  Coletti„  a  physician 
by  profession,  and,  as  such,  formerly  in  the  pay  of  Ali  Pacha,  is  by  far  the  most  clever 
and  intelligent :  of  his  sterling  patriotism,  however,  there  are  few  in  the  More  a,  or 
even  among  his  own  countrymen,  who  are  not  rather  sceptical.  The  exactions  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  Roumelia  by  his  agents,  and  with  his  approbation,  have 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  people  whom  he  represents ;  and  his  intriguing  spirit, 
forbidding  countenance,  and  repulsive  manners  have  gained  him,  both  with  the  Moreots 
and  foreigners,  a  character  for  cunning  and  dangerous  ambition.  Nevertheless,  his 
acknowledged  abilities  have  given  him  such  an  ascendency  with  the  President  and  the 
executive  body,  that  he  may  be  considered  the  spring  of  its  movements.  Of  the  other 
two,  Speliotaki  is  a  mere  nobody,  who  would  never  be  heard  of,  were  it  not  for  the 
attaching  his  name  to  the  proclamations  of  the  Govemment ;  and  Petro  Bey,  the 
Mainote,  is  a  good-himioured,  round-faced  fellow,  who  seems  remarkable  for  nothing 
more  than  his  appetite  and  epicurism.  Amongst  the  numbers  of  the  legislative  body, 
none  seem  to  make  any  prominent  figure  except  Spiridion  Tricoupi,  son  of  the  late 
Primate  of  Messolounghi,  representative  of  tibat  town.  Having  been  Secretary  to 
Lord  Guilford,  and  a  feiy  years  resident  in  England,  he  adds  to  an  extensive  informa- 
tion, a  good  knowledge  of  English.  The  meetings  of  the  legislative  body,  though 
containing  about  fifty  members,  are  usually  taciturn,  or  enlivened  only  by  colloquial 
discussion,  Tricoupi  being  the  only  member  who  ever  attempted  "  a  speech."  It 
was  lately  proposed  to  publish  their  proceedings  in  the  Hydriot  Journal,  but  the 
motion  was  immediately  negatived  by  the  overpowering  majoiity  of  the  silent  members.. 
Of  the  other  ministers  connected  with  the  administration,  by  far  the  most  promising  is 
Adam  Ducas,  Minister  of  War,  a  young  man  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  Greek  families.  I  say  promising,  because,  though  at  present  almost 
ignorant  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  seems  well  aware  of  his  deficiency,  and  is  anxious 
on  all  occasions  to  remedy  it. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  character  amongst  all  the  Greek  legislators  is  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  His  name  is  Gregorius  j  lessa,  by  profession  a  priest ;  and 
having,  in  the  early  part  of  hisHfe  been  steward  of  a  monastery  (diKaiog)  he  is  generally 
knoT^n  by  the  two  names  of  Gregorius  Dikaios,  and  Pappa  Flessa.  A  naturally 
vicious  disposition  had  early  given  him  a  distaste  for  his  profession,  and,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  joined  the  standard  of  his  country  as  a  military 
volunteer.  Having  manifested  his  bravery  on  many  occasions,  be  was  at  length 
promoted  to  a  command,  and  in  several  actions  conducted  himself  with  distinguished 
courage.  He  now  totally  abandoned  the  mitre  and  the  robe  for  the  more  congenial 
employments  of  the  army  and  the  state  ;  and  at  length,  after  a  series  of  active  and 
valuable  services,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Govemment  to  be  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Here,  with  ample  means,  he  gave  unbridled  license  to  his  natural  disposition.  His 
only  virtue  is  an  uncorrupted  patriotism,  wliich  has  all  along  marked  his  character, 
and  has  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the  Govemment,  whilst  they  despise  its  professor. 
Such  a  man,  though  in  an  office  of  trust,  is  by  no  means  a  popular  man.  The  scandal 
which  the  open  commission  of  the  most  glaring  immoraUties  has  brought  upon  his 
original  profession,  has  entailed  upon  him  tlie  contempt  of  all  parties,  though  his 
diplomatic  abilities,  if  artifice  and  cunning  may  deserve  that  name,  added  to  his 
patriotism  and  bravery,  have  secured  to  him  the  good  veill  of  the  Government.* 

Of  the  minister  ofjuslice,  Theotochi,  little  more  is  knQwn  than  that  he  was  obliged 
to  abscond  from  the  loQian  IsUnds  for  some  fraudulent  practices.    The  name  of  the 
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minister  of  tlia  police  I  have  never  heard,  and  from  the  ahominaUe  filth  of  the  city, 
and  the  dilapidated  condition  of  its  streets,  X  fancy  the  office  must  he  a  sinecurev-*^ 
(^Emersoji,  vol.  i.  p.  86.) 

Of  Colocotroni  wc  have  a  good  account  in  Mr.  Humphreys'  work. 
The  time  of  the  inteiTiew  described,  was  during  the  period  when  the 
Capitani,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Primates  and  Islanders  on  the 
other,  were  contending  for  power  and  plunder. 

^  I  determined  to  see  Colocotroni,  and  know  from  himself  what  were  his  views.  I 
found  the  fine  old  chieftain  quartered  in  a  small  village  near  Tripolizza ;  his  hut  was 
hut  partly  roofed  in,  had  no  hoarded  floor,  and  one  shp  of  carpet,  which  the  poorest 
hut  in  Greece  is  seldom  without,  was  its  only  furniture.  He  welcomed  me  with  great 
warmth ;  he  declared  himself  anxious  for  imion,  hut  that  the  existing  government, 
under  the  influence  of  Mavrocordato,  and  the  faction  of  the  Primates,  sought  his  total 
ruin.  He  said,  "  Let  me  be  judged  by  my  country,  and  if  found  guilty,  let  death  he 
my  punishment ;  'but  not  by  a  faction,  who  seek  my  destruction,  and  that  of  all  the 
ancient  captains.  We,  who  alone  have  ever  been  free ;  we,  who  alone  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  were  not  found  wanting  :  after  clearing  our  countiy  of  her  invaders  by  our 
swords,  when  those  who  would  lord  it  over  all  of  us  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  only 
return  to  enjoy  the  security  we  have  purchased  with  our  blood ;  are  they  to  be  our  sole 
rulers  1  are  they  alone  to  have  a  voice  and  a  will  in  the  land  we  have  won  and  kept 
with  our  swords  1  are  Fanariots  from  the  Turkish  courts ^  are  adventurers,  without  a 
name,  to  root  out  of  its  soil  its  ancient  preservers?"  There  was  some  truth  in  his 
appeal.  Colocotroni  is  eloquent,  and  to  that  he  owes  much  of  his  influence  over  the 
soldiery.  The  only  terms  on  which  the  Government  would  treat  with  hiin,  were  his 
going  to  them  with  an  escort  of  not  more  than  fifty  followers ;  which  he  considered 
equal  to  a  surrender  of  his  Uberty,  or  his  life.  The  leading  trait  in  Colocotroni's 
character  is  avarice  ;  a  vice  from  which  few  of  the  Greeks  are  exempt,  and  to  which 
he  justly  owed  his  loss  of  power.  As  an  able  general,  he  possessed,  and  deservedly, 
the  confidence  of  the  soldiery  and  the  people.*  He  was  allied  by  marriage  to  the 
DegUanis,  a  powerful  family  ;  to  Caliopuli  and  Niketas,  both  distinguished  captains. 
His  nephews  and  sous  held  high  commissions  in  different  provinces,  and  thus  the 
Colocotronists,  as  they  are  designated,  formed  a  formidable  and  powerful  clan,  and 
with  them  the  Bey  of  Maina  was  in  close  alUance.  He  complained  that  the  present 
government  had  deposed  members  elected  at  the  General  Congress  of  the  nation,  and 
replaced  them  with  those  of  their  own  party  and  interests,  without  the  election  of  the 
people  ;  and  that  they  had  given  the  rank  of  general  to  the  most  undeserving  persons, 
and  to  their  own  servants,  as  a  reward  for  having  deserted  them.  A  Bulgarian,  Hadj 
Christo,  the  chief  Government  General,  had  been  a  cheise^  or  head  groom,  to  Coloco- 
trini,  though  it  was  acknowledged  that  he  owed  his  rise  to  his  distinguished  bravery 
and  good  conduct ;  but  a  former  pipe-bearer  of  Niketas,  then  a  general,  had  little 
other  merit  than  having  deserted  his  master.  He  said,  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  Morea  were  in  their  favotir  ;  but  that  the  government  was  averse  to  any  ami- 
cable adjustment,  and  was  supported  by  foreigners,  to  whom  they  held  out  the  prospect 
of  large  pay  from  the  English  loan ;  as  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  many  of  the 
Roumehots,  who,  having  no  longer  a  home,  formed  themselves  into  small  bodies  as 
soldiers,  electing  a  captain,  and  were  ready  to  enter  anybody's  service  who  would 
best  pay  them ;  and  that  the  views  of  his  party  were  misrepresented ;  as  their 
adversaries,  having  the  advantage  of  education,  employed  the  power  of  the  pen  against 
them,  while  they  only  knew  the  use  of  arms.  The  term  of  anti-patriots,  given  to  his 
party  in  the  Gazettes,  he  bitterly  complained  of ;  saying,  that  it  was  a  gross  injustice  ; 
that  he  and  Niketas  too,  so  distinguished  aUke  for  his  generosity  end  great  personal 
bravery,  in  defence  of  his  country,  should  be  now  called  anti-patriots.  He,  said  he, 
was  accused  of  an  intention  to  make  himself  King  of  Greece.  He  asked  me,  if  his 
hut  and  retinue  bore  the  semblance  of  toyalty  1  I  found  that,  at  night,  attended  only 
by  one  or  two  trusty  followers,  he  took  different  positions  in  the  mountains,  where 
he  slept  to  avoid  treachery.    They  demanded  but  to  have  one  representative  of  their 


*  Colocotroni  is  of  that  opinion  himself.  In  a  conversation  at  Prince  Demetrius 
TpflilaQti'i,  he  remarked,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  decidedly  the  first  general  of  tlie 
^ ;  but  he  thought  that  if  his  Grace  had,  like  himself,  to  do  the  duty  at  once  of  com- 
mtmy,  sdditfr,  and  geaeral,  he  wotdd  not  do  it  so  well. 
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ptrty  in  the  ezeciitire  body,  and  the  Bey  ofMainato  have  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  Morea ;  and  they  would  immediately  surrender  Napoli  di  Romania,  and 
submit  to  the  order  of  government. — (Humphreyst  vol.  ii.  p.  222.) 

A  favourable  •  view  of  both  Mavrocordato  and  Conduriotti  may  be 
gathered  from  the  extract  from  Emerson. 

This  evening  the  President  and  Mavrocordato  arrived  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  in  a 
brig,  from  Calamata,  where  the  former  had  retired  after  the  loss  of  Old  Navirino  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  troops,  and  the  latter  had  landed  after  his  escape  from  the 
island. 

Whether  their  thus  totally  deserting  the  vicinity  of  such  an  important  struggle,  at 
the  present  crisis  of  the  fortress,  be  advisable,  may  be  doubted ;  though  their  object 
be  the  embodying  and  sending  off  fresh  forces,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  have  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  (at  least  in  appearance) 
thus  to  leave  the  blockaded  garrison  to  their  fate. 

I  was  rather  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  Mavrocordato ;  his  figure  is  small, 
and  any  thing  but  dignified  and  prepossessing.  The  little  of  his  countenance  which 
is  visible  through  his  bushy  hair  and  eye-brows,  and  his  fiercely  curling  mustachios, 
indicates  more  of  childishness  than  intellect,  though  the  deep  glance  of  a  penetrating 
eye  gives  it  an  occasional  animation.  His  manners,  like  those  of  all  Fanariots,  though 
easy  and  obliging,  contain  too  much  of  an  overstrained  politeness,  which  seems  like 
intriguing  servility  ;  and  this,  together  with  a  studied  lightness  of  conversation,  and 
an  extremely  silly  laugh,  renders  the  first  impression  of  him  by  no  means  favourable. 
George  Conduriotti,  the  President  of  the  Executive  body,  is  a  plain,  inactive  man,  of 
no  tident,  but  unshaken  integrity.  His  family  came  originjQly  from  Condouri,  a 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  but  have  been  long  resident  at  Hydia,  where  an  un- 
precedented success  in  trade,  together  with  an  unblemished  reputation,  have  rendered 
him  and  his  brother  the  most  opulent,  and  amongst  the  most  honourable  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  A  desire  to  please  the  Hydriots,  whose  exertions  have  been  so  impor- 
tant in  advancing  the  success  of  the  revo.ution,  has  no  doubt  been  the  leading  cause 
of  his  election  to  an  office  for  which  he  is  so  ill  qualified  both  by  nature  and  education ; 
but  to  which,  however,  his  honourable  character  gives  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen,  which  the  higher  talents  of  others  might  be  less  efficient  in  con- 
ferring on  it. — (^Emerson,  vol.  i.  p.  157.) 

The  loss  ctf  Navarino,  its  harbour,  fort,  and  island,  is  the  severest 
reverse  which  the  Greeks  have  experienced.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  jobbing  which  pervades  every  thing.  First  of  all  Conduriotti  pre- 
ferred himself  to  the  command,  because  he  and  his  right  hand  Mavro- 
cordato were  alarmed  at  the  superior  abilities  of  Colletti ;  then  Con- 
duriotti being  at  a  distance,  and  not  being  disposed  to  trust  the  military 
chiefs  with  military  commands,  appointed  one  of  his  countrymen, 
Scurti,  totally  ignorant  of  military  matters,  to  a  post  which  he  did  not 
know  how  to  keep,  and  consequently  involved  the  other  generals  in 
defeat  and  loss.  One  hundred  and  ninety  men  fell  in  the  engagement 
before  Navarino.  Let  not  the  reader  smile  at  the  smallness  of  the 
number:  they  were  chiefly  Suliotes;  and  of  the  Suliotes,  now  that 
they  are  driven  from  their  home,  but  a  thousand  remain.  On  this 
very  same  spot,  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  Spartans  sustained  a  loss  of  four  hundred  men,  a  shock  from 
which  the  true  Spartan  blood  never  afterwards  recovered.  Except  at 
the  battle  of  Peta,  when  two  hundred  fell,  and  these  chiefly  Germans 
and  other  Philhellenes,  the  loss  of  the  Greeks  has  been  usually  con- 
fined to  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  men.  In  a  Turkish  campaign, 
twenty  or  forty  thousand  Turks,  after  various  movements,  would  lose 
three  or  four  hundred  men,  and  the  Greeks  four  or  five.  But  then, 
in  Greece,  the  name  of  every  combatant  is  known,-  the  exploits  are 
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individual,  and  the  glory  particular.  With  us,  the  Guards,  or  the  42d 
distinguish  themselves  with  the  utmost  gallantry ;  but  in  Greece,  it  is 
Kairascaki  or  Giavella,or  some  such,  who,  lurking  behind  a  great  stone, 
levels  nine  Turks  with  his  musket,  and  then  throwing  down  his  capote, 
and  rushing  upon  the  frightened  mass  with  his  ataghan,  slays  every  man 
whom  he  can  stick  in  the  back  as  he  runs  away.  It  was  so  in  ancient 
Greece,  (except  the  stone,)  even  in  Homer,  and  Thucydides  is  scarcely 
to  be  understood,  until  the  reports  of  the  Philhellenes,  and  other 
travellers  in  Greece  are  perused. 

We  cannot  look  over  these  volumes,  and  others  of  the  same  des- 
cription, without  remarking  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Philhellenes, 
who  have  volunteered  their  services  in  the  cause  of  Greece.  A  noble 
band  of  Germans  and  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  brave 
General  Normann,  were  sacrificed  by  the  cowardice  of  the  Greeks  at 
the  battle  of  Peta.  Many,  dispirited  by  privations,  wearied  with  a 
restless  but  useless  mode  of  war,  and  reduced  to  poverty  and  misery 
by  the  failure  of  their  resources,  have  put  an  end  to  themselves. 
Greater  numbers  have  fallen  victims  to  the  climate.  The  life  of  Lord 
B3^on  was  utterly  lost  to  Greece  and  to  the  world.  Detained  by  the 
crafty  designs  of  Mavrocordato,  and  his  own  indecision,  in  an  unhealthy 
spot,  he  fell  an  easy  prey  to  disease,  and  died  without  directly  confer- 
ring a  single  benefit  upon  the  land  he  came  to  assist.  Scarcely  one  of 
the  numbers,  who  have  been  reduced  to  starvation,  wretchedness, 
and  death,  in  the  cause,  has  distinguished  himself  by  a  single 
useful  exertion.  Even  the  brave,  enlightened,  and  deeply  lamented 
Count  Santa  Rosa,  who  had  been  minister  at  war  in  Piedmont, 
died  as  a  common  soldier  with  a  knapsack  at  his  back.  The  cause  is 
in  the  Greeks :  they  want  no  assistance  which  individuals  without 
wealth  can  give ;  and  with  wealth,  unless  the  possessor  is  resolute, 
and  capable  of  forming  designs  which  no  obstacle,  or  cunning,  or  en- 
treaty can  drive  him  from,  he  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
teazed  into  his  grave.  Europeans  (for  the  Greeks  may  be  considered^ 
Asiatics)  cannot  fight  as  they  do,  and  for  their  mode  of  warfare  they 
possess  abundance  of  men.  Regular  troops  they  have  never  until 
lately  consented  to  form,  and  regular  troops  would,  when  formed,  be 
as  likely  to  receive  as  much  resistance  from  the  irregular  Greeks  as 
from  the  enemy  himself.  It  is  by  sea  alone  that  assistance  can  be 
rendered  to  them,  and  then  only  by  the  vigorous  and  active  commander 
of  a  frigate  or  two,  with  a  few  minor  vessels.  If,  instead  of  two  loans 
of  nearly  three  millions,  a  couple  of  vessels  of  war  had  been  sent  to 
Greece,  there  would  have  been  no  question  now  about  the  security  of 
its  nascent  liberty.  At  this  moment,  if  Lord  Cochrane,  with  any  naval 
force,  well  paid,  were  to  appear  for  them  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  fate 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha  and  his  army  would  be  decided ;  after  which  we 
should  be  heartily  glad  to  see  his  Lordship  enjoying  the  title  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  Greece,  and  squatting,  for  the  next  ten  years,  on  the 
cushion  of  the  President  of  the  Hellenic  Republic. 


Jan.  1820. 
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ON  ITALIAN  LITERATUIIE, 
No.  n, 

Rome,  Nov.  12,  1825. 

The  strong  and  marked  distinction  between  Italian  and  French 
literature,  is  the  sincerity,  the  singleness  of  purpose,  which  charac- 
terises the  former.  They  do  indeed  tell  the  lies  necessary  to  avert 
persecution  for  Carhonarism ;  but  putting  aside  the  nonsense  they  are 
compelled  to  write  by  the  minute  tyranny  of  five  courts,  each  under 
the  dominion  of  an  imbecile  king,  and  four  or  five  knavish  ministers 
or  favourites,  Italian  writers  say  nothing  which  they  do  not  con- 
scientiously believe.  In  this  country,  if  a  man  knows  any  thing,  he 
knows  it  profoundly  and  thoroughly.  Woe  to  you,  therefore,  if  you 
ask  him  a  question.  You  probably  wish  for  an  answer  of  two  or  three 
minutes :  he  will  dissertate  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  never  ima- 
gines that  a  reply,  which  you  have  yourself  provoked,  can  appear  to 
you  too  long  or  too  minute.  The  general  character  of  his  writings  is 
sincere  and  earnest.  He  is  by  no  means  a  charlatan — he  has  not 
the  talents,  nor  perhaps  the  taste,  which  qualify  a  man  for  that  sort 
of  business.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  there  are  not  more  than 
four  men  in  Paris,  if  so  many,  among  those  who  are  trying  to  get  a 
literary  or  scientific  reputation,  who  are  not,  in  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  complete  charlatans.  Every  time  you  see  the  name  of  a  French 
author  in  a  journal,  you  may  safely  lay  any  wager  you  please — ^if  he  is 
extolled  to  the  skies — ^that  the  article  is  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
Th^e  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Italy.  Saverio  Bettineli,  the  enemy 
of  Dante,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  and  Foscolo, 
the  poet,  author  of  the  Sepolcri,  are  the  only  writers  spoken  of  as 
having  made  use  of  any  quackish  tricks. 

The  virtue  of  Italian  writers  has  one  very  strong  defence.  In 
London  or  Paris  people  write  to  make  money— your  illustrious 
Johnson,  your  delightful  Goldsmith,  lived  on  the  money  they  received 
from  their  booksellers.  The  case  is  very  different  in  Italy.  I  have 
heard  the  great  Monti  declare  that  the  printing  of  his  works  had 
never  brought  him  any  thing  but  expense.  In  a  fortnight  after  his 
book  was  printed  at  Milan  it  was  reprinted  at  Lugano,  at  Bassano, 
at  Florence,  &c.  Very  frequently,  the  bookseller  who  published  the 
original  edition,  was  precisely  the  one  who  sold  the  smallest  number 
of  copies.  One  of  the  Italian  deputies,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
requested  the  sovereigQs  to  insert  an  article  in  the  treaty,  prohibiting 
these  piracies.  The  Emperor  Francis  refused  to  afford  any  such  en- 
couragement to  letters.  This  is  perfectly  consistent  in  the  monarch, 
whp  afterwards  said  to  the  Professors  of  the  College  of  Laybach, 
"  Ich  braue  keine  Oelehrte,'*  The  Emperor  Francis,  like  all  the 
princes  of  the  house  ot  Austria,  is  remarkably  well  informed  on 
statistical  subjects;  but,  of  politics,  as  connected  with  morals,  he 
seems  perfectly  incapable  of  understanding  any  thing  whatever. 
By  thus  withholding  from  literary  merits  or  labours  all  hope  of  pe- 
cuniary reward,  he  has,  however,  rendered  one  signp-l  service  to 


Italian  literature.  He  has  excluded  froist  it  all  the  canaille  of 
scrihhlers  who  pollute  and  dehase  the  literature  of  France  and 
England.  The  five  despotic  govemmenta  of  Italy,  those  of  Turin, 
Milan^  Modena,  Rome,  and  Naples,  have  on  their  side  exactly  those 
writers  whom  they  enrich  hy  granting  them  the  privilege  of  puhlishing 
the  Gazette — and  no  others. 

As  curiosity  on  political  matters  is  intense^^  and  as  all  newspapers 
not  sold  t«  the  Jesuits  are  prohihited,  the  Govermnent  Journal  is  in 
great  request,  though  its  stupidity  surpasses  any  thing  you  can  form 
an  idea  of  in  England.  At  Venice,  such  is  the  terror  inspired  hy  the 
government,  that  people  carefully  avoid  the  reputation  or  reading  the 
Milan  Gazette  with  much  interest,  though  written  by  a  man  who  is  even 
more  entirely  and  absolutely  sold  to  Austria,  than  the  writer  of  the 
Venetian  Paper.  At  Paris,  on  the  contrary — at  least,  such  was  the 
case  two  years  ago — the  ministry  for  the  time  being  could  always, 
in  four-and-twenty  hours,  hire  two  hundred  writers,  who  live  entirely 
by  their  pens.  Neither  must  you  imagine  that  these  are  men  of  no 
talents ;  they  are  indeed  totally  without  principle,  but  this  slight  de- 
fect, which  they  share  with  the  diplomatic  servants  of  the  public^ 
only  makes  them  the  more  dexterous  in  guarding  and  weighing  their 
expressions.  As  they  have  always  before  their  eyes  the  probability 
that  a  year  hence  the  minister  will  order  them  to  prove  the  exact 
contrary  of  what  they  are  now  employed  in  demonstrating,  they  ac- 
quire singular  and  admirable  dexterity  in  the  art  of  leaving  loop- 
holes. Thus  we  find  that  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  France, 
Fi6v6e,  Chateaubriant,  Martianville,  &c.  &c.  have  said  and  unsaid 
ten  times  in  their  lives.  Two  years  ago  M.  Fi6v6e  received  a  pension 
of  80/.  per  annum  on  condition  that  he  would  hold  his  tongue.  When 
I  relate  these  facts  to  the  litterati  of  Italy,  they  laugh  and  exclaim 
^  Semprefaceto !" — they  don't  believe  a  word  I  say.  Excepting  in 
the  Government  journals,  which,  among  a  people  so  eminently  con- 
sistent as  the  Italians,  are  consigned  to  the  lowest  contempt,  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  laudatory  article  in  a  journal. 
At  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  you  must  be  what  we  calls  un  esphce  (un 
^iaiUato^  utterly  without  friends  or  connejp;ions,  if  you  cannot  get 
your  book  praised  in  all  the  journals. 

I  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  political  papers 
of  Italy,  which  are  generally  edited  by  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  police, 
were  it  not  that  I  wish  to  do  justice  to  that  published  at  Rome  by 
Cracas  the  printer.  It  appears  under  two  titles,  the  Diario  and  the 
Notizie  del  Qiorna,  three  times  a  week.  The  Court  of  Borne 
maintains  its  political  superiority,  even  at  tliis  moment,  under  a  prime 
minister  stupified  by  age,  the  Cardinal  della  Somaglia.  This  go- 
vernment abstains  from  all  absurdities  and  falsehoods  which  do  not 
serve  some  immediate  end.  All  the  necrological  articles,  which  in 
a  government  conducted  by  old  men,  are  necessarily  of  frequent  re- 
currence, are  distinguished  by  a  general  air  of  truth,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  habit  of  using  the  most  ridiculous  superlativai. 
The  Archaeological  articles  in  the  Craeaa,  (for  the  name  of  the 
pirio^r  is  transferred  to  the  journal,)  which  are  of  comlderable  im- 
ppirftoce  in  this  country,  are  8i^)eri^  to  any  thing  of  tbA  aane  l^nd 
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The  first  journal  of  Italy,  without  any  comparison^  is  the  Anto- 
logia,  published  at  Florence,  by  a  bookseller  named  Vieusseux,  who 
is  himself  a  very  clever  man.  You  must  not,  however,  conclude  that 
his  journal  is  really  a  garland  of  flowers ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
verbose,  heavy,  and  often  tedious.  He  always  praises  stupid  books, 
for  he  is  con^pletely  the  dupe  of  the  learned  pedants  who  abound  in 
Italy.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Antologia  is  a  very  useful  work. 

An  Italian  does  not  understand  hints — demi-mots.  He  reads  but 
little — reading  is  a  business — a  toil  to  him,  and  you  can  never  be  too 
clear  or  too  explicit  for  his  taste.  The  piquancy  of  hints  and  inuendos, 
which  constitute  the  great  charm  of  the  writings  of  La  Bruyere, 
Voltaire,  and  Montesquieu,  is  totally  unknown  to  the  poor  Italian,  and 
would  appear  to  him  obscure  or  unintelligible.  Ariosto  had  indeed 
something  of  this  peculiar  cast  of  genius,  but  he  was  a  poet,  and  lived 
two  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  resembling 
French  wit  in  the  Antologia,  but  this  defect  is  compensated  by 
great  good  faith.  I  believe  that  any  author  who  were  to  ask 
M.  Vieusseux  to  insert  an  article  in  praise  of  a  bad  or  insignificant 
work,  out  of  mere  complaisance  or  personal  favour,  would  experience 
a  very  disagreeable  reception.  Many  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Antologia  are  men  of  first-rate  merit.  What  it  wants  is  one  Editor 
invested  with  full  discretionary  powers,  who,  without  suppressing  a 
single  idea,  might  cut  down  the  articles  to  three-fourths  of  their 
present  length.  The  thoughts  are  distributed  over,  and  lost  among 
an  ocean  of  words. 

The  RaccoglitorSf  a  literary  journal,  is  published  at  Milan  three 
times  a  month,  and  has  a  great  sale  at  Naples.  It  is  edited  by  Davidde 
Bertolotti.  If  he  had  been  more  earnest  and  decided,  his  modest  little 
journal  would  probably,  long  ere  this,  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Conciliatore.  This  journal — which  lived  but  a  year,  (about  1819,) 
during  which  short  period  it  numbered  among  its  supporters  all  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  Milan,  whether  for  talents,  knowledge,  probity, 
or  generous  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  Italy,  and  of  mankind — was 
grave,  earnest,  awful  to  all  whose  subsistence  or  whose  elevation  de- 
pends on  the  ignorance  and  the  delusions  of  the  people.  The  Conciliatore 
was  too  serious  and  too  argumentative  to  be  useful  to  Lombardy,  or  to 
excite  interest  in  any  but  the  watchful  speculators  on  public  events,  to 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  contained  articles  by  the  two  most 
philosophical  men  in  Italy,  Melchiore  Gioja  and  the  Marquis  Ermes 
Visconti.  The  former  is  in  prison,  the  common  fate  of  almost  all 
the  writers  in  this  journal.  It  was  too  patriotic  not  to  offend  against 
the  system  of  moral  Statu  quo  which  M.  Metternich  has,  for  eleven 
years,  been  labouring  to  establish  in  Italy.  Prince  Metternich  has 
too  much  sense  to  undertake  the  task  of  stupifying  the  people,  as  the 
Jesuits  are  trying  to  do  at  Turin  and  at  Modena;  but  he  throws  into 
dungeons  all  who  attempt  to  enlighten  them.  Pellico,  one  of  the  first 
tragic  writers  of  Italy,  now  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  was  among 
the  writers  for  the  Giornale  bleu,  the  sobriquet  given  to  the  Concilia- 
tore,  from  the  colour  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was  printed. 

La  Biblioteda  Italiana,  a  journal  which  comes  out  once  a  month 
from  the  government  press,  in  thick  numbers,  is  principally  edited  by 
M.  Acerln,  who  passes  for  a  spy.    it  is  held  ha  great  contttnpt  through- 
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out  Italy,  notwithstanding  which  it  is  usefnl  to  the  Milanese  and 
Venetians,  who  can  get  no  other.  It  occasionally  contains  very  good 
articles  on  medicine  and  natural  history. 

The  Italiano  *  continues,  I  helieve,  to  he  puhlished  at  Turin.     The 
ohject  of  this  journal  is  to  effect  a  change  in  the  statu  quo  of  the 
puhlic  mind  of  Italy,  hut  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  the 
supporters  of  the  Conciliatore  had  in  view.    The  tendency  of  the 
Italiano  is  to  stupify  and  mislead  the  people,  and  to  hring  them  hack 
to  the  opinions  which  prevailed  in  Italy  ahout  the  year  1650,  and  were 
current  through  the  rest  of  Europe  three  centuries  ago.     There  is  one 
great  fact  never  to  he  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  affairs  of  Italy; — ^from  the  taking  of  Florence  hy  the 
Medicis  in  1530,  down  to  this  hour,  despotism  has  left  no  means 
untried  to  dehase  and  destroy  the  nohle  mind  of  that  nation.     The 
Jesuits  are  even  more  absolute  at  Turin  than  at  Paris.     If  the  govern- 
ments of  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III.  had  succeeded  in  their  endeavours, 
they  would  have  kept  the  Milanese  in  the  same  state  of  intellectual 
degradation  in  which  Napoleon  found  the  Spaniards  in  1808.   I  speak, 
of  course,  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  nobody  has  a  more  sincere  and 
profound  respect  than  I  have  for  those  illustrious  Spaniards  who  are 
now  in  London.     But  they  themselves,  if  national  pride  and  partiality 
wiU  permit  them  to  be  sincere,  will  confess  that  the  distance  between 
the  educated  and  uneducated  classes  in  Spain  is  immense.     In  Spain 
this  distance  is  at  its  maximum — ^in  France  at  its  minimum — ^in  Italy, 
thanks  to  all  that  has  been  done  to  deaden  and  pervert  the  minds  of 
the  people,  from  1530  down  to  1796,  when  Napoleon  awoke  them  from 
their  lethargy  by  the  noise  of  his  exploits,  it  is  very  considerable. 
Not  only  did  Italy  make  no  progress  during  these  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years  ;  she  would  be  positively  a  gainer  if  she  could  revert 
to  the  state  in  which  she  was  in  1530,  before  the  restoration  of  the 
infamous  and  most  pernicious  Medici.    Then  she  had  an  energy  which 
she  has  now  totally  lost ;  then  she  was  a  stranger  to  those  puerilities 
which  have  marked  the  enterprizes  of  the  Carbonari.     The  chief 
occupation  of  the  nation  during  these  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  years 
has  been  to  write  sonnets,  in  imitation  of  Petrarch — ^in  imitation  rather 
of  his  defects.     They  have  adopted  the  Platonic  philosophy  which 
obscures  his  divine  poems,  but  they  have  not  caught  the  strain  of  deep 
and  true  pathos  which  frequently  pervades  them.    Nothing  remains  of 
sixty  literary  academies,  celebrated  for  the  singularity  of  their  names, 
such  as  Gli  Infuocati,  Gli  Oziosiy  &c.  but  a  wretched  literary  journal 
published  at  Rome,  which  may  claim  to  be  the  most  niais  in  all 
Europe :  it  is  called  the  Arcadico.     There  are  three  or  four  very 
good  journals  of  Natural  History  and  Medicine.    The  Italians  are 
said  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  this  latter  science,  the  practice  of  which 
is,  however,  often  obscured  by  quackery.     I  heard  a  great  deal  at 
Naples  of  the  ingenious  systems  of  Dr.  Rasori  of  Piacenza.     This 
very  distinguished  physician  has  been  for  three  years  in  prison  at 
Mantua,  for  conspiring  against  the  Austrian  government.    I  have  also 
heard  very  favourable  mention  of  the  medical  annals  of  Dr.  Omodei, 
of  Venice ;  of  Dr.  Configliachi's  journal,  &c.  &c. 

*  We  are  told  that  it  has  been  dropped  for  soin»*yeazi^—£o* 


UApe^  (the  ?ee,)  a  little  journal  which,  I  helieve,  still  appears  at 
Milan,  is  much  more  French  than  Italian  in  its  character.  It  is  the 
property  of  a  hookseller  of  Brescia,  named  Bettoni,  a  man  of  some 
talent  and  great  enterprize,  who  puhlishes  every  thing,  good,  had,  and 
indifferent. 

I  have  observed  that  three-fourths  of  the  hooks  bought  by  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  population  of  Naples,  are  published  at  Milan. 
This  fact  astonished  me  greatly.  The  Austrian  censorship  at  Milan 
is  terrible,  and  is  much  the  more  sharp-sighted  for  being  in  the  hands 
of  Italian  tlenegados — ^priests,  for  the  most  part — ^who  have  sold 
themselves  to  the  Austrian  police.  At  Florence,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  perfect ;  nevertheless,  if  you  except  new 
editions  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccacio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Alfierf, 
the  booksellers  of  Florence  publish  nothing  but  puerile  trash.  Florence 
has  lost  all  her  energy.  The  system  of  espionage,  which  was  carried 
to  its  maximum  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  effectually  crushed  all 
the  energy  of  the  people.  They  are  very  frugal,  have  few  wants,  and 
think  themselves  supremely  happy  whenever  they  are  not  assailed  by 
great  misfortunes.  Their  character,  taken  in  the  mass,  is  that  of  a 
prudent  man  of  fifty-five.  Milan,  on  the  contrary,  during  an  inocula- 
tion of  fifteen  years,  has  imbibed  a  great  deal  of  French  civilization. 

After  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  of  government,  whose  whole 
object  seemed  to  be  to  obscure,  pervert,  and  deaden  the  intellect  of  the 
governed,  yon  cannot  expect  to  hear  that  the  moral  and  poHtical 
sciences  are  in  a  very  advanced  or  brilliant  state.  Giambattista 
Vico,  a  Neapolitan  philosopher,  would  have  been  known  to  all  Europe, 
if  his  stars  had  given  him  Rotterdam  for  a  birth-place,  or  even  Paris 
under  Louis  XTV.  Born  at  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  has  produced  La  Scienza  Nuova,  a  book  which  is  scarcely 
intelligible.  Giannone,  the  excellent  historian  of  Naples,  died  in  1758, 
in  the  citadel  of  Turin,  into  which  the  King  of  Sarclinia  threw  him  to 
do  a  pleasure  to  his  royal  brother  of  Naples.  By  these  two  examples 
you  may  judge  of  the  rest ;  yet,  during  this  period,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Metastasio,  Goldoni,  Alfieri,  threw  a  glory  over  Italy.  In  painting, 
the  Bolognese  school  united  the  expression  of  Raphael  to  the  colouring 
of  Titian  and  the  grace  of  Correggio.  In  music,  that  art  which  has 
iilmost  entirely  escaped  the  minute  persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  Italy 
produced  Leo,  Durante,  Pergolesi,  Sacchini,  Cimarosa,  8cc. 

I  suppose  you  have  read  the  histoiy  of  Italian  literature  by  that  most 
Jesuitical  Jesuit,  Tiraboschi,  abridged  in  French,  and  strewed  over 
with  liberal,  but  for  the  most  part  anti-poetical  ideas  by  Guingu6n6, 
a  philosopher  of  Voltaire's  school.  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  all 
the  works  that  appeared  previous  to  the  year  1770,  as  their  merits 
are  discussed  and  decided  upon  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Litterature 
Italienne,  and  in  the  JLittkrature  du  Midi  de  r Europe,  by  the 
learned  Sismondi.  Guingu^n^,  from  a  kind  of  infatuation  in  favour  of 
Italian  literature,  which  he  thought,  but  very  erroneously,  he  under- 
stood, has  cried  up  as  excellent  a  thousand  poets  and  prose-writers 
who  are  actually  despised  by  their  own  countrymen. 

All  that  appeared  during  the  two  hundred  and  sixty^six  years, 
corrupted  and  darkened  by  the  Jesuits,  is,  wi£h  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  number  of  celebrated  books,  worth  Ebsohitely  nothing. 
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The  most  remarkable  living  poets  of  Italy  are — ^Monti,  who,  like 
Milton,  is  blind :  Foscolo,  author  of  the  Sepolcri,  whom  you  have  in 
London :  Giambattista  Nicolini,  a  tragic  poet,  born  abput  the  year 
1790,  lives  at  Florence,  and  sometimes  writes  in  the  Antologia: 
Silvio  Pellico,  author  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  and  Eufemio  di  Messina^ 
now  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  is,  I  believe,  about  four-and-thirty : 
Alessandro  Manzoni,  born  at  Milan  about  the  year  1780,  has  written 
some  magnificent  hymns,  and  two  tragedies  in  which  the  unities  are 
disregarded :  H  Conte  di  Carmagnola  and  Adelchi. 

Tommaso  Grossi  writes  in  the  Milanese  dialect,  Buratti  in  the 
Venetian.  L'Abbate  Meli  wrote  in  Sicilian  twenty  years  ago.  I 
imagine  that  your  countrymen  who  governed  Sicily  at  that  time  must 
have  made  you  acquainted  with  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  genius^ 
the  only  modem,  who,  in  my  opinion,  comes  near  Anacreon. 

At  Naples  I  met  with  all  your  latest  tours  in  Italy ;  they  all  appeared 
to  me  completely  silly  and  mawkish,  and  several  of  them  canting  and 
false.  Among  these  stands  pre-eminent  that  of  the  priest  Eustace, 
whose  cant  poisons  the  minds  of  three-fourths  of  the  English  who  visit 
Naples,  and  prevents  their  opening  their  eyes  to  the  physical  and 
moral  beauties  (yes,  sir,  moral)  of  this  country.  These  beauties  are 
not,  indeed,  precisely  the  same  as  those  to  be  found  in  Portland-place, 
or  the  West  India  Docks.  But  what  do  people  travel  for  if  they  do 
not  wish  to  see  any  thing  new  or  unaccustomed  ?  The  only  man  of 
sense  among  you  who  has  written  upon  Italy  is  the  late  Joseph  Forsyth. 
I  have  often  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  but  the  more  I  know  of  the 
country  the  more  frequently  do  I  give  up  my  first-conceived  notions, 
and  come  round  to  those  of  Forsyth. 

Lady  Morgan,  whose  books  you  praised,  though  I  cannot  conceive 
why,  is,  in  the  first  place,  about  as  good  a  judge  of  the  fine  arts  as  a 
Scotch  presbyterian  parson ;  now,  ever  since  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II. 
Italy  has  had  neither  life,  nor  motion,  nor  voice,  but  in  the  fine  arts. 
Lady  Morgan  does  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  perception  of  one 
capital  peculiarity  in  Italian  literature.  The  unfortunate  writers  of 
Italy  are  in  a  new  and  strange  predicament — ^their  language  is  failing 
under  them— dying  by  inches. 

The  Italian  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  the  Italian  of  Ariosto 
and  of  Alfieri,  is  spoken  at  Florence,  Rome,  and  Siena.  These  are 
the  only  cities  in  all  Italy  which  stand  in  the  same  condition,  with 
respect  to  language,  as  London,  Paris,  Dresden,  or  Madrid.  Now 
comes  the  terrible  fact  for  literature :  you  enter  Italy  by  Turin,  you  go 
into  society,  and  to  your  great  mortification  and  astonishment,  you 
find  that  your  perfect  knowledge  of  Italian  avails  you  nothing;  you 
only  catch  a  word  here  and  there,  which  has  some  distant  resemblance 
to  the  language  of  Goldoni  and  Metastasio.  Every  body  at  Turin 
speaks  Piedmontese.  Italian  is  indeed  the  written  language,  but  a 
man  would  make  himself  supremely  ridiculous  at  the  parties  of  the 

beautiful  Countess  R ,  if  he  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to 

speak  a  word  of  it.  If  the  Piedmontese  ever  use  that  language,  it  is 
only  from  politeness  to  some  stranger  who  is  reconmiended  to  them. 
It  cmistrains  every  body.  The  Piedmontese,  who  are  a  sarcastic 
people,  and  much  given  to  bitter  sardonic  laughter,  cannot  joke  in 
Italian.     You  leave  Turin,  and*  arrive  at  Genoa ;   you  hear  nothing 
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but  Crenoese.  Here  you  are  worse  off  still,  it  is  far  more  unintelligible 
than  Piedmontese.  It  cost  me  three  months  pains  to  understand  it, 
and  yet,  as  you  know,  in  the  absence  of  better  qualities,  Nature  has 
endowed  me  with  a  great  facility  of  acquiring  languages.  I  will  give . 
you  one  example  of  Genoese  (Zenese)— Genoa  is  called  Zena. — ^The 
three  Italian  words,  Voetra  Signoria  ed,  are  reduced  to  the  two 
Genoese  words,  Sha  sa,  the  word  Sha  alone  expressing  the  whole  of 
Vostra  Signoria.  Well,  you  leave  Genoa,  which  is  only  thirty  leagues 
from  Turin,  and  go  to  Milan,  which  is  also  thirty  leagues  from  these 
two  cities  respectively,  and  there  you  come  to  the  lingua  della  minga^ 
that  is,  the  language  in  which  "  nothing  at  all*'  is  translated  by  minga. 
This  is  completely  different  from  either  Piedmontese  or  Genoese. 
Tommaso  Grossi,  a  very  poor  young  advocate,  whom  I  look  upon  as 
perhaps  the  first  living  poet  of  Italy,  has  written  in  Milanese.  This 
admirable  poem.  El  di  d^incoeu^  is  restricted  to  a  population  of  about 
six  hundred  thousand  persons.  At  Brescia  they  speak  Bressan,  which 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  Venetian  ;  as  also  has  Veronese.  Venetian 
is  delightful ;  in  spirit  and  vivacity  it  is  like  French.  The  Venetians 
are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  advantage  they  enjoy  in  the  possession  of 
wit,  that  faculty  which  enables  a  man  to  amuse  his  hearers,  to  please 
them,  to  make  them  happy  for  five  minutes, — unless  they  are  bankrupt, 
— or  have  a  fit  of  the  spleen, — or  are  puritans.  The  Venetians,  strong  in 
this  undisputed  advantage,  even  now  that  their  delightful  capital,  which 
in  1797  contained  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  is  fallen  off  to  forty 
thousand  beggars,  have  an  utter  contempt  for  the  language  spoken  by 
the  pedants  without  ideas  or  passions,  who  inhabit  Siena,  or  the 
country  of  Dante,  once  so  fruitful  in  great  men.  The  Bolognese,  Nea- 
politan, and  Sicilian  languages,  differ  as  widely  from  the  language  of 
Florence  and  Rome,  as  the  Genoese  or  the  Venetian.  In  the  city  of 
Naples  alone,  which  contains  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ges- 
ticulators,  even  I,  a  foreigner,  was  able  to  distinguish  and  to  acquire 
three  languages.  The  inhabitants  of  Pizzo-falcone  do  not  speak  like 
those  of  Ponte  della  Madelena. 

My  opinion  is  that  Genoese,  Milanese,  and  Neapolitan,  are  anterior 
to  Latin.  Milanese,  according  to  my  theory,  goes  back,  at  least,  to 
the  year  600  B.  C.  at  which  time  the  Gauls  made  an  irruption  into 
the  country  lying  between  the  Tesino,  the  Po,  and  the  Alps ;  and 
Bellovesus  converted  the  town  or  burg  of  Milan  into  a  city,  which  was 
first  completely  conquered  by  the  Romans,  under  Scipio  Nasica,  in  the 
year  191  B.C. 

In  the  year  452  Milan  was  taken  by  Attila,  and  subsequently  occu- 
pied by  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  Uraja,  &c.  It  was  therefore  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Romans  only  643  years. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Florence,  which  carried  on  an  immense  com- 
merce, and  filled  nearly  the  station  in  Europe  which,  from  its  fortu- 
nate insular  position  and  the  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants,  England  now 
holds, — Florence  might  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  Italy.  She  was 
more  peculiarly  the  metropolis  of  letters  and  of  intellect.  This  ad- 
vantage she  owed  to  the  liberty  she  then  enjoyed,  and  to  the  lucky 

*  This  poem  is  founded  on  the  history  of  the  assassination  of  Count  Prina,  a  minister 
of  Napoleon,  which  was  perpetrated  on  the  21st  of  April,  hy  some  assassins  hired  by 
the  secret  Commissaries  of  Austria,  at  least  m  fama  narrau 
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accident  which  made  her  the  birth-place  of  Dante,  the  father  of  the 
Italian  tongue ;  of  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  Politian,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  of  whom  your  Roscoe 
has  given  a  portrait,  ridiculously  decked  out  in  modern  colours.  But 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  though  a  very  different  personage  from  the 
composition  manufactured  by  his  English  biographer,  was,  neverthe- 
less, one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  who  has  appeared  in  the  world,  from 
the  beginning  of  monarchy  down  to  this  hour. 

In  1339  absolute  monarchy  was  established  at  Milan  by  Lucchino 
Visconti.  The  successors  of  this  man,  equally  conspicuous  for  his  wit 
and  his  villainy,  were  several  times  on  the  point  of  becoming  sovereigns 
of  all  Italy.  Had  they  succeeded,  the  Milanese  tongue  would,  in  all 
probability,  have,  spite  of  the  genius  of  Dante,  taken  the  place  which 
is  now  held  by  the  Florentine.  The  latter,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  quickly,  would  have  been  superseded  by  the  former,  which  is 
susceptible  of  rapid  utterance. 

As  we  find  it  in  1825,  the  Tuscan  language  may  be  compared  to  a 
young  Turkish  prince  who  has  not  succeeded  in  putting  all  his  bro- 
thers to  death,  and  consequently  does  not  sit  quite  secure  upon  his 
throne.  Thence  arises  its  want  of  clearness.  If  you  are  speaking  of 
the  simplest,  the  most  material  object — of  a  sieve,  for  instance — its 
name  in  Milanese,  Venetian,  Genoese,  Neapolitan,  &c.  instantly  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Milanese,  the  Venetian,  &c.  &c.,  with 
whom  you  are  speaking.  They  are  obliged  to  use  an  effort  of  memory 
to  recall  the  Florentine  name.  Judge  how  it  must  be  with  those  words 
which  express  the  shades  and  fluctuations  of  passion — for  instance, 
the  first  workings  of  jealous  uneasiness  in  the  heart  of  a  young  hus- 
band, when  he  sees  the  same  partner  dancing  all  the  evening  with  his 
wife  at  a  ball. 

For  things  of  this  nature,  and,  observe,  upon  such  delicate  fare  does 
poetry  almost  entirely  subsist,  the  Venetian,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Ge- 
noese, three  times  out  of  four,  do  not  know  which  is  the  appropriate 
Tuscan  word ;  whilst  they  are  hunting  in  the  dictionary  their  poetical 
enthusiasm  evaporates.  We  are  come  then  to  this  conclusion,  and  a 
tenable  one  it  is  for  Italian  literature — ^the  Florentine  language — that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Dictionary  della  Crusca,  is,  in  fact,  a 
dead  language  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Verona,  Venice,  Ferrara, 
Bologna,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  It  is  true,  that  in  all  these  cities  the 
newspapers  and  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  printed  in  what  pre- 
tends to  be  Italian.  But  the  pedants  of  Tuscany  are  perfectly  right 
when  they  cry  out  that  this  Italian  is  not  Italian.  It  is  the  patois  of 
the  place  translated  into  Italian,  with  the  help  of  the  dictionary,  &c., 
as  school-boys  say,  word  for  word.  The  words  are  translated ;  but 
not  the  terms  of  expression,  which  retain  their  Piedmontese,  Venetian, 
or  Neapolitan  character.  Will  you  helieve  what  I  am  now  going  to 
tell  you  ?  When  I  was  at  Leghorn,  a  very  well-educated  and  rich 
Lucchese  said,  in  my  hearing,  to  a  Florentine  of  the  same  class: 
"  Our  government  is  so  bigoted  that  it  obliged  us  to  shut  up  our 
boxes  (logge)  on  the  eve  of  such  a  Saint."  The  Florentine  did  not  at 
first  UQderstand  the  word  logge,  and  took  it  to  mean  shops — ^yet 
Lucca  and  Florence  are  only  fifty  miles  apart.  Such  is  the  state  of 
Italy  as  to  language. 
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You  will,  I  tliiok,  acknowledge,  that  a  man  can  be  a  poet  in  that 
language  alone  which  he  talks  to  his  mistress  and  to  his  rivals.  The 
Tuscan  must  he  used  as  a  dead  language  hy  every  man  not  bom  at 
Florence,  Siena,  or  Rome.  Hence  arises  the  sustained,  the  unre- 
lenting emphasis,  the  lengthiness  of  the  poems,  written  in  Tuscan  in 
those  parts  of  Italy  where  it  is  not  spoken..* 

Unfortunately,  the  least  poetical  people  in  Italy  are,  at  this  moment, 
the  Florentines  and  Sienese.  It  is  at  Bologna,  at  Reggio,  at  Venice, 
that  you  must  look  for  the  poetical  tone  of  feeling — ^the  incipient 
madness,  if  you  will — ^which  makes  poets. 

What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  these  observations  I 
Why,  that  the  greatest  living  poets  are  Tommaso  Grossi,  who  writes 
in  Milanese,  and  Pietro  Buratti,  whose  exquisite  satires  are  in  Ve- 
netian. Every  body  admires  Niccolini's  Tuscan  verses,  (see  his  tra- 
gedy of  Nabucco,  which  is  a  continual  allusion  to  Napoleon,)  but  no- 
body reads  them.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  cold  and  uninteresting 
than  a  parallel,  run  through  five  mortal  acts,  between  Nabuchodo- 
nosor  and  Napoleon  ?   It  might  have  passed  for  very  clever  in  1650. 

Somebody  at  Genoa  has  just  published  a  comedy,  from  which  the 
letter  R  is  excluded.  When  one  sees  such  puerilities,  one  is  ready  to 
believe  that  the  fortunate  seventeenth  century  is  about  to  return,  for 
the  good  of  the  Jesuits. 

I  have  just  heard  that  Tommaso  Grossi,  whom  I  thought  really 
a  man  of  genius,  is  seriously  occupied  in  writing  a  poem  in  Flo- 
rentine Italian.    It  will  be  as  thoroughly  tedious  as  his  Ildegonda. 

Vale,  e  me  ama,    L.  C.  D. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  IMPRISONMENT  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 
JOSHUA  DONE,  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  FRANCE,  t 

I  ARRIVED  at  Paris  in  July,  1802,  in  order  to  pursue  my  studies  in 
music  and  French.  War  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  May  of  1803. 
I  resided,  however,  at  Paris,  till  the  December  of  that  year,  when  I 
was  ordered  to  Verdun,  the  d^pdt  of  British  prisoners  on  parole. 
A  dispute  with  some  Frenchmen  concerning  Mortier's  conquest  of 
Hanover,  and  the  results  they  pretended  to  foresee,  accelerated  my 
departure.    When  I  arrived  at  Verdun,  the  inhabitants  had  become 

*  Nevertheless,  the  facts,  as  opposed  to  this  tlieory  of  our  ingenious  correspotkdent, 
stand  thus : — Ariosto  was  bom  at  Ferrara ;  Bernardo  Tasso,  at  Bergamo  ;  Torquato 
Tasso,  at  Torrento ;  Sannagard,  at  Naples ;  Costanzo,  at  Naples ;  Tassoni,  at  Mo* 
dena  j  Maggio,  at  Milan  ;  Guidi,  at  Pavia ;  Guarini,  at  Ferrara ;  Frugoni,  at  Genoa ) 
Metastasio,  at  Assisi;  Chiabura,  at  Savona;  Alfieri,  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont;  Faiini, 
at  Milan ;  Pindemonte,  at  Verona  j  Fortiguerra,  at  Pistoja ;  ]Monti,  at  Fusignan ; 
Ugo  Foscolo,  at  Venice  ;  Silvio  Pellico,  at  Turin  ;  Manzoni,  at  Milan. 

Assisi  and  Fusignand  are  indeed  in  the  Roman  States,  hut  neither  Metastasio  nor 
Monti  received  their  education  at  Home ;  and  Fortiguerra,  the  only  Tuscan  in  the  list, 
was  educated  at  Pavia. 

All  these,  therefore,  fall  under  the  description  of  men  who  cannot  be  poets,  since  the 
dialects  of  their  respective  hirth-places  were,  in  tlie  time  of  the  earlier  of  them,  pretty 
much  what  they  are  at  this  day. 

t  One  of  Mr.  Done's  principal  motives  for  making  his  adventure^  puhlic,  is  the 
hope  that  the  Government  of  the  country  may  he  induced  to  ccMatsider,  that  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  his  case  entitle  him  to  some  indemnification  for  the  suffeiings  he  has 
sustained. — £d* 
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reconciled  to  the  English,  whom  they  at  first  disliked  and  despised ; 
but  numerous  personal  rencounters  had  proved  to  them  the  erroneous 
opinion  they  had  imbibed  from  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
revolutionary  papers.  The  superiority  of  our  countrymen  at  boxing 
and  wrestling  tended  greatly  to  suppress  the  pugnacious  disposition  of 
the  natives.  I  remained  at  Verdun,  on  parole,  until  January  1805, 
when,  having  failed  to  attend  muster,  I  was  escorted  by  gen^-d'armes 
from  prison  to  prison,  being  destined  for  the  fortress  of  Bitche,  in 
Lorraine,  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  Rhine.  At  the  very  first 
stage  (Mars  la  Tour)  I  was  robbed  of  a  double  Louis  d'or,  by  a  gen- 
d'arme,  and  was  exceedingly  ill  used  for  being  so  unreasonable  as  to 
complain  of  it.  The  thief  was  discovered  shortly  after  my  departure, 
and  dismissed  from  his  situation ;  but  they  never  returned  me  my 
money. 

On  my  road  to  Saare  Louis  I  met  several  Englishmen  frozen  to 
death,  in  an  open  cart,  in  which  they  were  being  conveyed  to  Metz. 
At  that  period  the  British  sick  at  Saare  Louis  were  sent  to  Metz,  a 
distance  of  twelve  leagues,  there  being  no  regular  hospital  at  the 
former  place.  However  incredible  it  may  appear,  this  practice  was 
continued  for  several  years. 

After  a  painful  march,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter,  I  at  length 
arrived  at  the  fort  of  Bitche,  famous  for  its  assault  by  the  Prussians, 
in  the  Revolution.  The  French  assert  that  their  opponents  lost  four 
thousand  men  in  their  desperate  attempt  to  take  it  by  a  coup  de  main. 
Its  gloomy,  but  majestic  appearance,  as  it  suddenly  strikes  the  eye 
from  the  opposite  eminence,  is  appalling  in  the  extreme,  to  one  who  is 
doomed  to  be  its  inmate.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  thick  wood  ; 
on  the  right  is  a  lake  which  yields  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish ;  in  front 
of  the  fortress  stands  the  town  of  Bitche,  containing  about  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  fortress  is  diidded  into  three  parts,  connected 
with  each  other  by  means  of  draw-bridges ;  the  extreme  height  is 
about  eighty  feet.  On  the  spectator's  right  is  the  "  petite  tete,'*  on 
his  left  the  *'  grosse  tete,"  and  in  the  centre  the  main  fort,  barracks, 
subterraneous  vaults,  kc.  In  this  latter  place  were  confined  about 
two  hundred  British  prisoners,  who  were  sent  thither  for  punishment 
from  diffiBrent  depots :  the  greater  part  hdd  failed  in  attempting  to 
escape. 

In  the  summer  preceding  my  arrival  at  this  dismal  place,  two 
unfortunate  Englishmen,  named  Cox  and  Marshal,  were  barbarously 
murdered,  in  endeavouring  to  regain  their  liberty.  A  plan  had  been 
matured,  but,  through  the  information  of  some  Jerseymen  who  were 
confined  with  them,  the  French  Commandant,  Colonel  Clement,  formed 
the  resolution  of  making  a  dreadful  example,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
prisoners  from  any  future  attempts  to  escape.  At  midnight.  Cox  and 
Marshal  entered  the  fatal  aperture  which  would  have  conducted  them 
to  the  exterior  of  the  fort,  when  they  were  assailed  by  gens-d'armes, 
who  were  lying  in  wait  for  them,  and  who  literally  cut  them  to  pieces. 
Poor  Cox's  face  was  so  disfigured  that  his  comrades  could  not  recognise 
a  single  feature.  The  fate  of  the  manly,  good-natured  Cox  was 
heart-rending  in  the  extreme ;  he  had  been  carpenter's  mate  on  board 
^loL  Miucrve,"  Captain  Brenton;  having  a  short  time  previously 
reached  the  Rhine,  he  was  retaken  on  one  of  the  islanas  in  that 
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rapid  river,  to  which  he  had  swam  with  his  little  son  on  his  back ; 
had  he  gained  the  opposite  shore  his  liberty  would  have  been  secure  ; 
for,  at  that  period  Napoleon  had  no  apparent  influence  beyond  the 
Rhine.  The  child,  who  was  but  five  years  old,  was  generously  pro- 
vided for  by  his  noble  commander. 

Never  was  there  a  more  unfeeling  and  sanguinary  disposition 
concealed  under  such  a  prepossessing  and  even  fascinating  countenance 
as  that  of  Colonel  Clement.  He  never  forgave  my  criticism  on  one  of 
his  proclamations  as  he  called  them.  Being  informed  of  it  by  one  of 
the  Jersey  or  Guernsey  spies  that  infested  the  fortress,  he  was  weak 
enough  to  upbraid  me  with  it,  and,  ever  after,  sought  opportunities  to 
render  my  condition  doubly  miserable.  In  May  following  I  became 
dangerously  ill  of  a  putrid  fever,  which  lasted  two  months  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  I  returned  to  the  fort,  having  witnessed  the  death  of  many 
of  my  fellow-captives,  during  my  stay  at  the  hospital.  The  prisoners 
were  permitted  to  go  to  the  town-market  twice  a  week,  but  spirits  were 
not  allowed  to  be  brought  up  into  the  fort,  the  proprietor  of  the  Canteen 
having  a  monopoly  of  that  article,  which  was  of  a  quality  so  inferior 
that  the  prisoners  frequently  infringed  the  order  by  introducing  some 
of  a  better  quality  concealed  in  their  baskets,  bladders,  &c.  One 
morning,  on  our  return  from  market,  a  general  search  took  place  by 
the  guard,  who  did  considerable  damage  in  throwing  baskets  down, 
damaging  eggs,  butter,  &c. ;  at  length  they  seized  a  large  bladder, 
containing  Cognac  brandy ;  this  was  thought  an  excellent  prize  by  the 
guard,  to  whom  it  became  forfeited.  A  furious  struggle  took  place 
betwixt  the  French  sappers  and  a  British  prisoner,  named  Fraser,  who, 
seeing  himself  nearly  overpowered,  drew  his  knife,  and,  with  a  trium- 
phant smile,  plunged  it  into  the  bladder,  which  discharged  its  contents 
over  the  disappointed  guard.  Fraser  was  sadly  beaten  for  his  hardi- 
hood: a  general  complaint  was  made :  I  was  requested  to  interpret  the 
wishes  of  my  fellow-captives ;  the  commandant  reluctantly  ordered 
the  losers  to  be  remunerated,  but  I  incurred  greater  molestation  in 
consequence  of  my  interference  in  behalf  of  my  countrymen,  being  still 
confined  in  the  subterraneous  vaults,  while  others,  who  had  not  been 
there  half  so  long  as  I,  were  permitted  to  lodge  in  the  barracks  above. 
Shortly  after,  a  midshipmftn^  named  Nairn  was  run  through  the  heart 
with  a  bayonet,  through  the  mere  caprice  of  a  centinel ;  this  happened  in 
broad  daylight,  and  was  witnessed  by  numbers,  but  the  perpetrator 
passed  unpunished.  Bellchambers,  another  midshipman,  was  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  through  a  sabre-cut  from  a  gcn-d*arme. 
Innumerable  were  the  indignities  and  cruelties  exercised  on  the 
defenceless  captives,  who  were  continually  subjected  to  the  most 
mortifying  humiliations.  Many  grievances  were  redressed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  I  sent  to  the  French 
government ;  but^.  my  fate  was  rendered  the  more  irksome  on  that 
account.  General  Maisonneuve,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  was  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  the  British ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  join  with 
Colonel  Clement  in  any  act  of  harshness  towards  the  prisoners. 

After  twenty  months'  imprisonment  in  this  dreary  abode,  which  had 
considerably  impaired  my  health,  I  at  length  obtained  leave  to  return 
to  Verdun.  On  my  road  thither,  in  September,  1806,  I  met  part  of 
the  French  army  going  to  the  battle  of  Jena,  confident  of  saceesB ; 
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several  of  them,  with  their  characteristic  hoastin^,  affirmed  that,  from 

Prussia  they  should  go  to  England.     Their  geographical  ignorance  is 

past  helief.     I  have  frequently  heard  Frenchmen  assert  that  there  was 

a  passage  to  England  without  crossing  the  sea ;    others  say  that  no 

com  grows  in  England.     They  who  have  not  conversed  with  the  French 

peasantry  of  the  interior,  will  with  difficulty  credit  the  extent  of  their 

ignorance.     Some  have  positively  enquired  whether  we  had  any  trees  or 

corn  growing  in  England,  and  whether  we  did  not  all  live  in  ships,  with 

sundry  other  ridiculous  questions,  which  appeared  to  me  the  more 

extraordinary  in  men  so  far  superior  to  the  peasantry  of  other  countries, 

both  in  manners  and  in  conversation.     I  returned  to  Verdun  where  the 

prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  was  manifest,  nor  was  it  difficult  to  account 

for  it.     In  this  town,  consisting  of  nine  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of 

British  prisoners,  there  were  fifteen  bankers,  who  found  their  bill- 

negociations  very  lucrative.     It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  an 

Englishman  to  wait  six  and  even  twelve  months  for  an  answer  to  his 

bills  of  exchange  ;  the  wily  banker  taking  advantage  of  the  difficulty 

of  correspondence  with  England ;    and  when,  at  last,  he  deigned  to 

settle  with  you,  he  deducted  a  quarter,  and  sometimes  a  third,  for  loss 

of  exchange,  &c.     On  a  moderate  calculation,  many  British  prisoners 

did  not  receive  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  money  remitted  to  them 

from  their  friends.     It  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  so 

small  a  population  should  become  generally  rich,  when  there  were 

residing  in  Verdun  Englishmen  whose  incomes  exceeded  10,000/.  per 

annum. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  anecdotes,  which  will  convey  an 
idea  of  the  intercourse  betwixt  the  British  and  Verdunians.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  when  the  English  first  arrived  here,  they  were 
regarded  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  species  of  contempt,  the  latter 
imagining  that  we  were  greatly  inferior  to  them,  except  when  on  board 
of  ship.  Innumerable  occurences  had  taken  place,  in  which  the  strength 
and  courage  of  the  two  parties  had  been  tried.  The  Verdunians  had 
now  begun  tacitly  to  allow  the  superiority  of  their  guests,  and  turned 
their  attention  more  earnestly  to  plucking  the  birds  ("  plumer  les 
oiseaux^^  was  their  phrase)  that  fell  to  their  lot.  Each  Englishman 
was  emphatically  called  by  his  landlord  or  landlady,  "  mon  Anglais,'* 
when  discoursing  of  him  to  an  acquaintance ;  and  it  was  extremely 
entertaining  to  observe  the  jealousy  each  Verdunian  showed  towards 
his  townsman,  when  he  suspected  him  of  harbouring  any  design  to 
decoy  "  hia  Englishman"  away  from  him.  No  circumstance  impressed 
more  strongly  on  the  natives  the  conviction  of  the  physical  superiority 
of  the  British  than  the  following : — The  majority  of  the  young  men 
of  the  lower  town  (ville  basse)  and  about  forty  midshipmen,  had  a 
regular  battle  with  sticks.  The  latter  were  led  on  by  a  youth,  named 
Thorley,  who  had  been  recently  made  a  lieutenant.  Although  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one,  the  Verdunians  were  defeated  and  chased  by 
their  opponents  over  the  bridge ;  being  there  reinforced  by  the  guard, 
they  returned  to  the  attack :  the  mids  then  retreated ;  but  Thorley, 
like  a  good  commander,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
received  m^,ny  severe  bruises  and  disabled  several  of  his  assailants, 
that  he  surrendered.  The  next  morning  he  was  taken  before  the 
commandant,  who,  when  he  had  examined  several  of  the  natives  'who 
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appeared  against  him  with  their  heads  hound  up,  he  admonished 
them  to  he  silent,  for  the  honour  of  their  country;  Thorley  was 
therefore  liherated,  and,  douhtless,  that  circumstance  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten  at  Verdun. 

The  following  case  inspired  the  Verdunians  with  no  small  degree  of 
respect  for  the  British  character : — ^A  captain  of  a  merchant-vessely 
named  McCarthy,  had  a  scuffle  with  a  wood-ranger ;  the  latter  com- 
plained to  General  Wirion,  who  commanded  the  d6pdt,  that  McCarthy 
had  ill-treated  him,  knocking  him  down  every  time  he  attempted  to 
rise.  "  Mon  ami,*'  said  the  general  to  him,  "  lorsqu'un  Anglais  vohb 
assomme,  ne  vous  relevez  jamais  que  quand  il  sera  parti."*  Poor 
Wirion !  his  avarice  was  the  cause  of  his  destruction ;  it  is  computed 
that  he  extorted  nearly  a  million  of  francs  from  the  British  at  Verdun* 
Napoleon,  having  sent  to  him  from  Paris,  tore  his  epaulettes  off,  and 
dismissed  him  with  this  disgraceful  expression :  "  AUez,  f  !"  He 
departed,  and  shot  himself  in  the  <^  Bois  dc  Boulogne."  When 
Napoleon  heard  of  his  end,  he  exclaimed^  ^^  11  y  a  long  tems  qu'il  auroit 
da  le  faire."t  Wirion  was  jast  and  even  indulgent  to  the  poorer  class 
of  prisoners ;  the  wealthy  alone  had  cause  to  complain  of  him.  His 
successor,  Colonel  CourseUes,  was  a  very  different  character ;  avaricious, 
like  Wirion,  but  possessing  none  of  his  redeeming  qualities— 4si  bitter 
enemy  to  Englishmen  of  all  ranks:  he  was  detested  even  by  his 
countrymen  for  his  excessive  tyranny.  He  was  commandant  de  place 
in  Wirion's  time,  but  his  means  of  doincr  mischief  were  much  more 
limited  than  they  became  after  his  superior's  removal.  His  want  of 
common  humanity  was  only  equalled  by  his  extreme  peurility.  He  was 
more  cautious  in  money  matters  than  his  predecessor,  but  his  hankering 
after  the  unrighteous  mammon  was  at  least  equal  to  Wirion's.  Lieu£ 
Massin,  of  the  gens-d'armerie,  was  sacrificed  by  him :  the  poor  fellow 
had  not  sufficient  cunning  for  him,  the  greater  part  of  the  cash  that 
Massin  had  embezzled  from  the  prisoners  having  been  pocketed  by 
CourseUes.  When  the  trick  was  discovered,  Massin  shot  himself ;  but, 
with  his  last  words,  charged  CourseUes  with  having  made  a  dupe  of 
him.  When  this  rash  deed  was  known,  the  English  who  had  suffered 
by  him,  sincerely  pitied  him,  while  his  countr3nnen,  on  the  contrary, 
behaved  with  the  most  indecent  levity  on  the  occasion  ;  uttering  such 

expressions  as  these :  "  Ah !  il  est  f ; "  "  il  ne  chantera  plus ; "  "  il  nc 

dansera  plus ; "  with  others,  still  more  disgusting.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  although  no  nation  on  earth  pretends  to  more  sentiment  than  the 
French,  there  arc  none  who  have  less  sympathy ;  their  affectation  of 
frankness,  delicacy,  and  affection  is  easily  seen  through  by  an  acute 
observer ;  their  momentary  warmth  of  heart  is  a  mere  "  feu  de  paille ;" 
they  may  call  it  philosophy,  if  they  please,  but  it  is  a  species  of 
philosophy  that  unfits  them  for  permanent,  friendly  intercourse. 

Dearly  did  the  British  pay  for  their  parole,  for  every  class  of  the 
natives  vied  with  each  other  in  their  shameful  exactions.  If  we  took 
a  walk  into  any  of  the  surrounding  villages,  the  same  system  of 
extortion  awaited  us.  On  our  entrance  into  the  smallest  hamlet,  even 
the  children  seemed  to  be  aware  of  their  right  to  fleece  us ;  for  we 

*  My  friend,  if  an  Englisfiman  l^nocks  you  downj  mvei  get  up  again  till  he  is  gone 
away.. 
t  H«  should  hiive  done  it  long  tgo. 


were  frequently  greeted  nvith  the  following  strain:  '^Donnezmoi  un 
gous  s'il  vous  plait,  Monsieur;''*  but  the  most  ludicrous  idea  was 
their  substitution  of  Goad  dam,  for  Monsieur,  which  was  uttered 
with  a  peculiarly  imploring  accent;  the  little  urchins,  doubtless, 
imagining  that  no  sound  could  possibly  be  more  acceptable  to  an 
Bnglish  ear  than  the  said  Goad  dam.  It  was  often  used  by  the 
Verdunians  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  to  designate  an  Englishman^ 
as :  «  Voilst  un  G— d  d— m  f  "  C'est  un  G— d  d— m."  t  This  reminds 
me  of  a  severe  but  just  censure  on  our  unmeaning  use  of  that  absurd 
expression.  In  a  French  play,  Le  Comte  de  Grammont,  a  valet, 
observes,  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  English  language^  for 
he  can  pronounce  G— d  d — m,  with  all  its  various  intonations ;  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  comic  effect  of  five  or  six  examples  he  gives,  in 
order  to  illustrate  his  subject ;  but  the  grand  finale,  wherewith  he 
winds  up  his  argument,  is  so  replete  with  sound  criticism,  and  the  most 
bitter  sarcasm,  that  every  Englishman  addicted  to  swearing,  should 
read  it.  He  says :  "  Les  Anglais  ont  bien  quelques  petits  mots,  par 
ci  par  1^,  pour  lier  la  conversation,  mais  il  est  bien  facile  de  s'apperce- 
voir  que  G — d  d — m  est  le  fond  de  la  langue.''J  By  the  by,  I 
think,  with  Sterne,  that  the  word  sacrS  is  still  more  shocking,  when 
used  by  a  Frenchman,  in  giving  utterance  to  a  revengeful  feeling. 

We  were  allowed  a  circuit  of  two  leagues  ;  but  if  any  prisoner  was 
found  beyond  that  space,  he  was  closely  confined  in  the  citadel,  and 
a  reward  of  fifty  francs  was  paid  to  those  who  arrested  him. 

Several  fires  occurred  at  Verdun  and  its  environs,  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  in  that  town,  in  all  of  which  they  rendered  the 
most  effectual  service ;  but  Auxonne,  another  d6p6t,  in  the  South  of 
France,  witnessed  one  of  the  most  heroie  deeds  that  have  ever  been 
recorded  of  our  countr3^en.  A  most  dreadful  fire  broke  out  there 
during  the  night,  and  while  the  panic-struck  inhabitants  looked  on 
with  stupified  amazement,  the  English  prisoners  were  rushing  through 
the  fire  and  extricating  their  wives  and  daughters  from  the  flames,  at 
the  inuninent  hazard  of  their  lives.  In  short,  the  town  Vas  saved 
from  entire  destruction,  by  their  sole  exertions. 

Having  been  frequently  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Verdun,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  escape  of  several  detenus,  I  at  length  resolved  to 
attempt  to  liberate  myself;  and,  in  the  month  of  July,  1810, 1  reached 
St.  Maloes,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  but,  on 
stepping  into  a  fishing-boat,  I  was  retaken  within  sight  of  a  British 
frigate.  From  the  town-jail  I  was  sent  to  Solidor  tower,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  From  the  top  of  this  place  I  witnessed  the  chasing 
of  several  French  vessels  by  the  English.  In  a  month  I  was  remanded 
to  Verdun,  and  now  I  began  to  feel  real  misery ;  one  of  my  hands 
being  fettered,  and  attached  to  any  deserter  or  criminal  who  was 
destined  for  the  same  route  as  myself.  In  this  manner  I  passed 
through  Dol,  Rennes,  Laval,  Versailles,  St.  Denis,  Meaux,  Chateau 
Thiery,  Chilons  sur  Marne,  St.  Menehould,  and  Clermont ;  and 
returned  to  Verdun  on  the  6th  of  October,  after  a  most  painful  march 

III  I  I  I     I n—ia.— <■>>  II  I    ■  II 

f  Gvft  m^  t  half^peimy,  if  yoa  pleosp,  Sir« 
.    t  T^era  i|i&  G-7<i  d-^;  he  is  a  Grrd  d^rm* 

i  n^  ^»g^  hVe>  I  wiU  allow,  0omo  little  wordf  to  pan^ie^t  the  oon^fi^rafttioBi  Imt 
it  il  Very  easy  fo  perceiTe  that  G— d  d-^ials  the  foundation  of  their  langnagii. 
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of  five  hundred  miles,  led  in  chains  or  fetters  as  if  I  had  been  a  male- 
factor ;  whereas  my  only  crime  was  in  endeayouring  to  regain,  that 
liberty  I  had  been  deprived  of,  contrary  to  all  laws  of  civilised 
nations.  In  Britany  I  frequently  was  forced  to  march  ten  leagues  a 
day,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  an  unfeeling 
populace,  who  took  me  for  a  spy.  During  this  journey,  I  observed 
that  the  gens-d'armes  were  despotic  over  the  natives ;  the  poor  pea^ 
santry  trembling  at  their  nod.  If  any  one  had  the  temerity  to  pass  a 
gens-d^armes  without  paying  him  the  respect  he  required,  the  former 
was  sure  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  most  rancorous  enmity.  Even  the 
mayor  of  a  village  was  subservient  to  the  gens-d'armerie,  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  janissaries  ever  exercised  so  absolute  a  power  as  that  jof 
the  French  gens-d'armerie.  Some  of  them  were  guilty  of  the  most 
excessive  meanness  ;  such  as  eating  and  drinking  at  the  expense  of 
their  prisoners,  taking  their  money,  and  requesting  the  landlord  to  put 
the  bill  to  their  account,  which  was  seldom  demanded  of  them.  The 
houses  where  we  stopped  on  the  road,  were  termed  "  Maisons  de 
Correspondance,''  as  on  certain  days,  previously  agreed  on,  the  gens- 
d'armes  conducted  their  prisoners  from  opposite  directions,  the 
general  rendezvous  being  at  these  houses,  which  were  commonly 
situated  about  half-way  betwixt  the  respective  prisons.  Notwith- 
standing the  exorbitant  power  possessed  by  the  gens-d'armes,  and 
their  general  abuse  of  it,  there  were  many  humane  and  generous  men 
among  them ;  they  are  commonly  better  informed  than  the  majority  of 
their  countrymen. 

On  my  arrival  at  Verdun,  the  commandant,  Courselles,  ordered  me 
to  be  confined,  on  bread  and  water,  in  the  tower  of  the  citadel.  After 
two  months'  solitary  confinement,  I  had  several  companions  in  my 
dungeon,  who  assisted  me  in  opening  a  passage  through  the  walls  of 
the  tower,  which  were  about  four  feet  thick  ;  just  as  we  had  removed 
the  last  stone,  we  were  discovered  by  the  jailer,  who  accidentally  laid 
his  hand  on  one  of  the  paillasses  filled  with  the  fragments  of  the  walL 
We  were  then  crammed  into  a  dark  dungeon,  in  Porte  Chauss6e,  on 
Christmas  eve ;  here  we  remaiiied  till  the  tower  was  rebuilt ;  we  were 
then  replaced  in  our  former  abode.  In  about  two  months  our  party 
consisted  of  seven,  namely,  Messrs.  Thorley,  M*Grah,  Le  Worthy,  and 
Hemer,  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  Messrs.  Melville,  Matley,  and  myself, 
non-combatants.  An  extortion  had  been  practised  upon  us  by  the 
jailer,  who  demanded  ten  sous  per  day  in  this  dismal  abode.  At  the 
request  of  my  companions,  I  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to  the  French 
government,  and  the  grievance  was  suppressed ;  but  the  commandant, 
in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  me,  for  having  penned  the  statement  of 
this  exaction,  caused  me  to  be  shut  up,  by  myself,  in  a  dungeon, 
impenetrable  to  the  light.  In  about  a  fortnight  I  was  permitted  to 
rejoin  my  companions,  who  had  been  removed  to  an  upper  room  in 
Porte  Chau8s6e.  Hemer  and  I  shortly  effected  our  escape ;  the 
jailer  having  mislaid  his  keys,  of  which  we  took  possession,  and 
departed.  We  were  retaken  near  Stenay,  in  consequence  of  Hemer's 
ignorance  of  the  French  language.  We  were  then  reconducted  to  our 
late  habitation  in  Porte  Chauss^e.  I  was  placed  in  the  receptacle  for 
deserters,  8cc.  where  I  soon  caught  a  fever,  apd  was  transferred  to  the 
hospital  of  Verdun,  where  I  remained  six  weeks.    When  convalesc^t. 
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I  was  reconducted  to  the  common  room  In  Porte  Chau8s6e.  Some 
Spanish  prisoners,  who  had  arrived  there  during  my  absence,  insisted 
that  I  should  treat  them  with  wine.  I  paid  for  two  bottles,  which 
they  said  was  not  enough.  Enraged  at  a  conduct  which  I  had  never 
experienced  even  from  French  prisoners,  I  smashed  the  bottles  against 
^ach  other,  when  the  Spaniards  fell  upon  me  with  their  knives,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  French^  the  consequence 
Would,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  fatal  to  me.  Shortly  after,  I 
Was  removed  to  the  upper  room  with  Messrs.  Jackson,  De  Wolmar, 
and  M*Farlane ;  we  soon  made  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  which  opened  into 
a  garret.  M'Farlane  descended  first  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  escaped ; 
the  alarm  was  then  given.  De  Wolmar,  however,  attempted  to  follow 
M'Farlane,  but  the  rope  was  cut  by  some  persons  underneath ;  he  fell 
and  broke  his  thigh.  Jackson  regained  his  room ;  but  I  could  not 
discover  th^  aperture  in  time  to  retreat.  I  heard  the  gingling  of  keys 
and  the  clashing  of  swords  at  the  garret  door;  the  remembrance  of 
Cox  and  Marshall's  horrid  fate  forcibly  struck  my  mind.  In  short,  I 
expected  my  hour  was  come.  Giving  myself  up  for  lost,  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  I  made  a  desperate  rush  through  my  assailants,  the  instant  the 
door  was  opened;  and  fortunately  without  receiving  any  material 
injury.  When  the  search  was  over,  Jackson  and  I  were  locked  up 
in  a  room  without  even  straw  to  lie  on.  In  the  month  of  September 
following,  I  was  ordered  to  Brianjon,  a  fortress  in  the  Upper  Alps, 
six  hundred  miles  distant.  On  the  6th  of  October,  betwixt  Lyons 
and  Bourgouin,  I  again  effected  my  escape ;  but,  after  wandering  three 
days  in  the  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  living  on  chesnuts, 
I  was  retaken  near  Valence,  and  arrived  at  Grenoble  in  time  to 
accompany  a  party  of  my  countrymen,  who  were  travelling  to  the  same 
destination  as  myself.  A  few  leagues  beyond  Grenoble  is  the  spot 
where  Napoleon,  after  his  landing  from  Elba,  first  met  the  troops  who 
were  sent  against  him ;  but  whom  he  harangued  and  brought  over  to 
him.  We  little  thought  that  retired  spot  would  ever  become  the 
scene  of  an  event  so  extraordinary. 

In  the  latter  end  of  Noveniber,  after  a  tedious  march  through  a  wild 
and  dreary  country,  the  cold  being  excessive,  we  at  length,  after 
passing  through  Gap  and  Montdauphin,  a  strong  fortress,  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  magnificent  castle  of  Brian^on,  situated  about 
twenty  leagues  from  Turin.  The  Fort  des  Trois  Xetes  was  fixed  upon 
for  our  habitation.  Our  entrance  into  this  majestic  place  was  accom- 
panied by  circumstances  rather  remarkable.  On  arriving  at  the  outer 
gate,  a  centinel  cried :  "  Qui  vive  ! "  the  reply  from  our  guards  was : 
**  Prisonniers  Anglais  coupables  de  d6settion."  The  drawbridge  was 
then  let  down,  and  we  were  allowed  to  enter.  On  being  ranked  up  in 
the  court-yard,  a  most  risible  stage-trick  was  played  off  by  our  moun- 
tebank commandant,  Montet.  The  troops  marched  round  us  three 
times,  coming  in  at  one  gate,  and  going  out  at  another,  so  as  to  make 
their  numbers  appear  more  considerable  by  leaving  no  chasm  betwixt 
the  gates  in  the  interior.  At  length  they  formed  a  line  in  our  rear, 
when  we  perceived  their  amount,  the  paucity  of  which  astonished  us. 
The  commandant  (surnamed  "  the  goat,"  from  a  lock  of  hair  which 
he  suffered  to  grow  from  a  wart  on  his  under  lip,  taking  great  pleasure 
in  pulling  it  when  in  conversation)  having  ordered  the  troops  to  prima 
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and  loadyin  our  presence,  exclaimed:  "  Voyez  vous  ce  mouvementR? 
Le  premier  d'entre  vous  qui  fera  la  moindre  tentative  pour  s'^chapper 
sera  fusill6/'  *     We  were  then  locked  up  in  rooms,  each  containing 
eight  or  ten  of  us.      Here  George  Atkinson,  a  native  of  York,  a 
remarkahly  fine  young  man,  and  most  agrceahle  companion,  died  of  a 
spotted  fever,  after  an  illness  of  three  days.     I  escaped  the  contagion, 
although  I  was  his  hed-fellow;  hut,  two  months  afterwards,  being 
slightly  indisposed,  three  of  my  fellow-prisoners  accompanied  me  to 
the  hospital,  where,  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape, 
we  were  sent  to  a  dungeon  in  the  fortress,  where  no  light  was  visible 
at  noon-day,  and  which,  being  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock,  was  continually 
wet,  from  the  dripping  of  water  that  issued  from  different  parts  of  it. 
After  a  month^s  imprisonment  in  this  wretched  abode,  the  door  was 
forced  open  by  one  of  my  companions,  but  none  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  it.     Opposite  the  dungeon  was  a  centinel  pacing  to  and 
fro';   within  six  yards  to  the  right  was  a  guard-house,  containing 
twenty-four  soldiers ;  on  the  left  was  the  gate  leading  to  Italy ;  beyond 
which  was  a  small  outer  fort.     On  the  26th  of  April,  1812,  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this  circumstance  took  place.     The  time 
was  fast  approaching  when  the  regular  morning  visit  took  place  ;  we 
had  but  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  when  I  entreated  my  comrades  to 
depart ;  not  one  would  stir.     Thinking  such  an  opportunity,  though 
fraught  with  extreme  danger,  was  not  to  be  neglected,  I  watched  the 
moment  when  the  centinel's  back  was  turned,  and  turning  the  corner,  I 
passed  through  the  Italian  gate.     Observing  some  peasants   coming 
towards  me,  I  slackened  my  pace  ;  but,  hearing  footsteps  behind  me, 
I  again  accelerated  my  march,  when,  on  looking  back  for  the  first 
time,  I  discovered  Mr.  Hare  in  full  speed  to  join  me.     He,  with  five 
others  who  took  a  different  road,  and  were  retaken  the  same  day,  had 
at  length  resolved  to  leave  the  dungeon.     In  about  twenty  minutes 
the  alarm  was  given  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  and  was  answered  by 
all  the  village  bells  within  sound  of  the  cannon.     The  garrison  then 
sallied  out  in  quest  of  us ;  but  ascending  the  steepest  rocks,  we  lay 
down  amongst  the  bushes,  and  from  thence  had  a  full  view  of  our 
pursuers.     Many  a  shot  did  we  hear  resound  from  beneath  us,  and 
many  a  shuddering  thrill  came  over  us  whenever  the  tremendous  shouts 
of  the  enemy  seemed  to  approach  us.    At  length,  after  a  day  of  agony, 
night  put  an  end  to  our  fears,  as  the  troops,  retiring  to  the  fort,  left  us 
at  liberty  to  continue  our  journey.      Our  bodies  faint  with  want  of 
food,  but  our  minds  elated  with  the  prospect  of  liberty,  we  scaled  the 
snowy  mountains  that  separated  us  from  Italy.     Frequently  forced 
to  rest  our  weary  limbs  on  the  bare  ground,  the  terrific  quadrupeds  of 
these  savage  regions  would  howl  around  us ;   but  the  season  undoubt- 
edly rendered  them  less  ferocious.     Forty  hours  did  we  pass  without 
food ;  an  occasional  mouthful  of  snow,  or  a  sip  at  a  clear  spring,  was 
all  the  refreshment  we  could  procure ;    being  afraid  to  enter  any 
human  habitation,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  our  late  prison. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  we  reached  Susa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cenis,  and  mistaking  our  road,  we  ascended  almost  its  summit  be- 
fore we  perceived  our  error.     This  mountain,  from  which  Hannibal  is 
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•  Do  you  see  that  evolution  ?  Ihe  first  that  makes  the  least  attempt  to  escape  shall 
be  shot* 
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Said  to  have  harangued  his  army,  pointing  out  to  them  the  heautiful 
plains  of  Italy  they  were  going  to  conquer,  is  now  a  grand  speci- 
men of  the  modern  improvement  in  roads.     There  is  a  wide  carriage- 
road  over  it,  where  formerly  there  was  no  travelling  hut  through  a 
narrow  and  extremely  dangerous  path.      Part  of  the  old  road  still 
remains,  and  many  of  the  natives  prefer  it ;   although  hy  so  doing, 
they  are  in  constant  danger  of  breaking  their  necks.     A  few  hours' 
march   presents    you   with   the   attributes    of    spring    and   winter ; 
for,  in  descending  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  to   see  the  hedges  and  trees   in   full  verdure,  while   on 
Mount  Cenis  the  least  sign  of  vegetation  was  not  to  be  perceived. 
On  the  fourth  night  of  our   departure  from   Brianjon  a   dreadful 
thunder-storm  overtook  us ;  having  lost  our  way,  we  wandered  about 
in  the  ploughed  fields,  being  in  momentary  hazard  of  slipping  into 
the  swollen  streams  that  surrounded  us.     After  several  hours  of  dis- 
heartening terrors,  we  regained  the  high  road,  and  on  the  next  day 
arrived  at  Turin.    My  companion  was  taken  there  by  gens-d'armes,  but 
I  eluded  their  grasp  ;  and,  following  the  course  of  the  Po,  at  the  end  of 
three  days  I  beheld  the  enchanting  prospect  of  the  extensive  plains  of 
Alexandria.     Never  shall  I  forget  thfe  delightful  scene  that  burst  on 
my  astonished  sight,  when,  after  a  tedious  journey  in  the  mountains, 
I  first  discovered  that  beautiful  country.     The  clearest  sky  1  ever 
saw  brightened  the  almost  boundless  prospect  before  me.     The  pea- 
santry I  invariably  found  to  be  hospitable  in  the  extreme.     I  passed 
through  Alexandria,  the  strongest  fortress  in  Piedmont,  when,  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Novi,  I  was  arrested  by  a  mar6chal  des  logis  of 
gens-d'armes,  who  was  walking  in  the  shade  of  the  moon,  while  I  was 
pacing  the  high  road ;  this  was  about  two  o*clo(Jk  in  the  morning.     I 
was  then  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  being  almost  barefooted ; 
my  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters,  and  my  pockets  were  quite  empty. 
Notwithstanding  my  helpless  state,  I  should  doubtless  have  been  in- 
duced to  seize  an  opportunity  of  disarming  my  captor,  but  a  revenue- 
officer  made  his  appearance  before  I  could  put  my  design  into  execu- 
tion, and  prevented  me  from  a  desperate  etFort  that  would  probably 
have  caused  my  destruction.     On  arriving  at  Novi,  I  was  humanely 
treated  by  the  sub-prefedt,  Mr.  Reboult,  who  clothed  me  and  furnished 
me  with  money,  which  enabled  me  to  encounter,  in  some  measure,  the 
evils  that  still  awaited  me.     After  a  few  days  residence  at  Novi,  I  was 
(Jrdered  to  revisit  the  Fort  of  Bitche,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles.     Being  much  refreshed,  I  began  my  march  with  renewed  hopes 
of  being  yet  able  to  escape  to  Genoa,  from  whence  Novi  is  only  ten 
leagues  distant.     Travelling  by  day  through  the  plains  of  Marengo,  I 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  remarking  that  celebrated  spot.     In  the 
village    of  Marengo    is    a  tower,   from  which   the   inhabitants   say. 
Napoleon  made  several  observations  during  the  battle  of  that  name  ; 
in  the  evening,  I  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  was  lodged  in  the  citadel. 
The  situation  of  this  fortress  is  admirable,  being  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  plain,  guarded,  moreover,  by  two  rapid  rivers,  the  Borraida 
and  the  Tanaro  ;  it  is  accounted  the  strongest  in  Piedmont.     In  three 
days  I  reached  the  noble  city  of  Turin,  where  I  rested  a  few  days. 
From  thence  I  marched  to  Susa,  and  re-ascended  Mount  Cenis.     The 
heat  in  the  plains  was  excessive,  while,  on  the  top  of  this  mount,  the 
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cold  was  intense.  Here  I  was  confined  in  a  miserable  dungeon,  by  the 
road-side,  which,  added  to  the  great  change  in  the  atmosphere,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  illness  I  soon  after  experienced. 

I  now  entered  Savoy,  and,  from  prison  to  prison,  arrived  at  Cham- 
bery,  the  capital  of  that  country.  This  romantic  spot  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  new  roads  lately  cut  through  the  whole  of  this  duchy, 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  utility  of  the 
inhabitants.  Immediately  on  my  arrival  at  Chambery,  I  fell  seriously 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  was  removed  to  the  hospital  of  that  city.  To  de- 
scribe the  affectionate  regard  and  attention  I  obtained  from  the  kind-  v 
hearted  nuns,  who  officiated  as  nurses  in  that  hospital,  is  totally 
beyond  my  power ;  a  religious  zeal  animated  them  to  the  performance 
of  the  most  disgusting  duties  which  they  had  voluntary  assumed.  In 
about  six  weeks  I  was  convalescent,  and  returned  to  prison,  from 
whence  I  was  escorted  to  Lyons,  Besangon,  Nancy,  Metz,  &c.  and  on 
the  15th  of  September  I  was  once  more  deposited  in  the  Fort  of 
Bitche,  which  I  had  quitted,  seven  years  before,  with  an  ardent  de- 
sire never  to  see  it  again.  •  The  French  say,  "  il  ne  faut  pas  dire— 
fontaine!  Je  ne  boirai  plus  de  ton  eau;^'*  this  proverb  has  been 
verified  in  my  case  more  than  once.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  I 
was  transferred  to  Sedan,  a  month  afterwards ;  and  resided  with 
a  few  others,  in  the  chamber  wherein  Marshal  Turenne  was  bom. 
In  the  month  of  March  following,  having  entirely  recruited  myself, 
I  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  obtain  freedom,  and  having  ob- 
served that  the  commandant's  secretary  resembled  me  in  features  apd 
in  stature,  one  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  took  two  large  account- 
books  under  my  arm,  and  pas^ng  three  centinels  and  two  guard-houses, 
I  reached  the  town  of  Sedan,  unmolested.  A  Polish  regiment  did 
duty'  at  Sedan  castle  alternately  with  the  French.  I  chose  a  day  when 
the  Poles  were  on  guard,  they  not  being  so  likely  as  the  French  to 
discover  me,  although,  if  they  had  suspected  me  in  the  least,  they, 
would  have  treated  me  with  much  greater  ferocity.  I  was  in  extreme 
danger  from  the  curiosity  of  my  fellow-captives,  who,  being  unac- 
quainted with  my  design,  crowded  the  windows  to  see  me  pass  along, 
and  by  their  inquisitive  words  and  looks  would  have  confirmed  any 
suspicion  the  centinels  might  previously  have  entertained  concerning 
me.  Frou  Sedan  I  went  to  Verdun,  and  from  thence  I  took  the  road 
to  Paris,  which  I  entered,  notwithstanding  the  decree  that  a  prisoner 
of  war  or  enemy  found  within  ten  leagues  of  Paris  should  suffer  death 
as  a  spy.  From  Paris  I  took  the  road  to  Dieppe ;  but,  after  wan- 
dering about  on  the  sea-shore,  during  four  days,  disappointed  in  my 
hopes  of  prevailing  on  some  fishermen  to  convey  me  to  the  English 
ships,  which  came  daily  within  gun-shot  of  the  forts,  I  proceeded 
along  the  coast  to  Havre  de  Grace,  where  I  was  again  arrested  by  the 
police,  through  the  information  of  an  American  to  whom  I  had  ap- 
plied for  aid.  I  was  remanded  to  Sedan  by  the  route  of  Roan,  Beau- 
vais,  Mezi^res,  &c.,  and  arrived  there  in  the  middle  of  June.  I  was 
sent  to  a  dungeon  where  many  an  unfortunate  victim  had  breathed 
his  last,  during  the  reign  of  despotism  and  that  of  terror.  The  com- 
mandant, De  Wasronville,  did  not  possess  that  fiend-like  disposition 

*  We  must  not  say — ^fountain !  I  will  never  drink  of  your  water  again. 
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which  was  the  characteristic  of  those  I  had  previously  known.  In  a 
few  days  his  feelings  for  my  situation  overcame  his  sense  of  duty,  and 
he  allowed  me  to  associate  with  my  former  companions.  In  about  a 
month  after,  forty  of  us  were  ordered  to  march  to  Montdauphin,  ten 
leagues  from  the  dire  fortress  of  Brianjon.  This  decision  filled  me 
with  horror ;  but,  fortunately,  I  succeeded  in  making  my  escape  from 
ISt.  Mihel,  seven  leagues  from  Verdun,  to' which  I  returned ;  and  having 
remained  there  till  the  hue  and  cry  concerning  me  had  subsided,  I  de- 
parted for  the  Rhine,  which  I  reached  in  nine  days.  Endeavouring  to 
pass  Strasburg  bridge,  I  was  informed  by  an  officer  on  guard,  that  a 
pass  from  the  commissary  of  police  of  Strasburg  was  indispensable :  I 
was  grateful  for  the  hint,  and,  the  next  day  being  Sunday,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  concourse  of  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Rhine  on  that  day,  and  through  the  agency 
of  a  Napoleon  d'or,  I  obtained  a  pass  from  a  mechanic,  and  thus 
quitted  France,  where  I  had  undergone  so  many  indignities. 

This  happened  on  the  29th  of  August,  1813.  Although  I  had  es- 
caped from  France,  the  alliance  which  existed  betwixt  Napoleon  and 
the  German  princes  convinced  me  that  I  was  not  entirely  free  from 
danger :  for,  after  two  days'  travelling  through  .Baden  arid  Wir- 
temburg,  I  was  again  surprised  by  gens-d'armes,  a  few  leagues  from 
Stutgard,  and  conducted  to  Fort  Asperg,  where  I  was  confined  two 
months.  When  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  was  known,  I 
claimed  my  liberty  from  the  King  of  Wirtemburg,  who  granted  it 
immediately.  I  then  departed  for  Prague,  through  Ulm,  Ratisbon, 
Sbc.  ;  on  the  23d  of  November  I  passed  over  the  field  of  battle  near 
Leipsic,  which  city  I  traversed  on  my  road  to  Brunswick,  Hanover, 
Bremen,  and  Cuxhaven,  where  I  embarked,  and  ufter  touching  at 
Heligoland,  landed  at  Harwich  on  the  29th  of  December,  1813. 

References  when  at  Verdun, 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Lee ;  The  Rev.  IVIr.  Gorden ;  Capt.  Jervoise,  RN. ;  Capt.  Smith,  RN. ; 
Major  Sankey ;  Lieut.  Jackson,  RN. ;  Lieut.  Le  Worthy,  RN. ;  Lieut.  Bingham,  RN. , 
Lieut.  Radford,  RN. ;  Messrs.  Melville,  Matley,  Williams,  &c. 

At  Bitche, 
General  Stack ;   Dr.   Fox ;   Lieut.  Morris,  RN. ;   Mr.  Scott ;   Mr.  Billings  ;   Mr 
-IViestley ;  Mr.  Gibson ;  Capt.  Bannatyne  ;  Capt.  Hocquart,  &c» 

At  Brianfon* 
Capt.  Rose  j  Dr.  Forsyth ;  Mr.  Hare ;  Mr.  Goldsmith ;  JNIr.  Tunstall,  &c.    - 

At  Sedan, 
Messrf.  Giles,  Edwards,  Buckley,  Houghton,  Hare,  Davis,  &c. 


COURTSm?  AND  MARRIAGE. 


If  the  ten  thousand  moralists,  who  have  written  from  Solomon  down 
to  Miss  Ferriar,  have  left  any  thing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  a 
writer  will  have  good  luck  that  finds  it  out.  It  would  be  no  small  merit 
even  to  shuffle  the  cards  into  a  new  position.  The  experiment  shall, 
however,  be  tried.  It  is  a  subject  that  never  wearies,  that  is  one  comfort ; 
it  comes  home  to  all  our  feelings,  to  some  for  hope,  to  others  for  regret — 
to  whom  for  enjoyment  ?  to  whom  not  for  vexation  I  It  is  the  bottom  of 
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every  tragedy,  every  comedy,  every  farce,  every  nielo-drama ;  it  is  top, 
bottom,  and  sides  of  some ;  it  is  praised  by  all  that  know  it  not,  and 
abused  by  half  of  them  that  do.  It  is  a  sacrament  of  the  Catholic 
church;  the  Quakers  have  it  their  own  way;  the  Unitarian  would 
gladly  have  it  so  ;  the  soldier  tries  it  over  a  bayonet, ,  and  slips  the 
noose  with  a  bullet ;  and  Jack  the  tar  manages  half  a  dozen  at  once.  A 
man  may  not  marry  his  grandmother ;  and  when  he  makes  a  servile 
mesalliance  he  generally  marries  his  cook.  Some  indeed  marry  players, 
and  others  dancers ;  Sophonisba  becomes  a  countess,  and  a  drunken 
butcher  puts  a  halter  round  his  Monimia's  neck,  and  sells  her  for  a 
glass  of  gin.  In  short,  it  is  a  serio-comic,  philosophical,  farcical, 
theological,  moral,  and  immoral  subject,  and  might  furnish  matter  for 
as  many  folios  as  Duns  Scotus.     One  or  two  will  satisfy  us. 

The  first  process  is  termed  courtship.  But  it  is  not  the  invariable 
preliminary.  We  must  distinguish :  distinction  is  the  soul  of  logic  and 
philosophy.  And  how  does  a  man  contrive  to  court,  or  pay  his  court 
to  the  object  which  he  supposes  himself  to  adore  ?  "  Marry !  we 
cannot  tell."  It  is  a  difl&cult  adventure  at  least;  since  no  young 
gentleman,  nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  no  old  one,  is  ever  allowed 
an  unwitnessed  conversation  with  a  young  lady — nor,  for  the  matter 
of  that  also,  with  the  lady  who  is  of  no  particular  age. 

There  is  a  purpose  in  every  thing  in  this  lower  sphere,  if  we  could 
find  it  out.  In  England,  (we  suppose  it  is  pretty  mtich  the  same 
elsewhere,)  the  two  sexes  are  as  cautiously  separated  as  if  there  was 
a  waged  and  innate  war  between  them ;  they  are  as  carefully  watched 
and  spied  as  if  the  one  was  an  article  to  be  stolen,  or  broken,  or  ea,tea 
up,  and  the  other  the  thief  and  spoiler.  If  the  mother  cannot  conduct 
the  espionage,  if  the  maiden  aunt  is  not  the  check,  there  is  a  moucharde 
in  some  cousin,  or  there  is  an  envious  sister,  or  perhaps  my  lad3f'8 
maid  is  bribed,  or  some  meddling  old  dame,  who  is  generally  very 
knowing,  (probably  from  experience  of  her  own  juvenile  propensities,) 
volunteers  the  kind  service.  Or,  lastly  and  generally,  there  is  a 
conspiracy  of  all  the  whole  sex  against  the  one  unfortunate,  and  she 
cannot  move  a  finger  or  twinkle  an  eye-lid,  but  a  thousand  eyes  are  on 
her,  and  the  other  thousand  on  the  imagined  correlative  object^-^U 
scanning,  guessing,  discovering,  or,  when  they  cannot  discover, 
inventing. 

If  opposed  sexes  chance  to  dance  together,  if  a  glove  falls  and  is 
picked  up,  there  is  a  Jlirtation^^th&t  is  the  term — at  least  in  the 
minds  of  the  surveillance  ;  and  all  the  world  is  the  surveillance.  If 
there  should  be  a  shoe-string  to  be  replaced — heavens  and  earth  I 
crimen  criminis ! — ^virtue  is  in  danger — ^she  totters — she  falls.  The 
lady's  horse  runs  away — humanity  at  least  makes  the  gentleman's 
horse  follow  ;  instantly,  all  the  mouchardes  gallop  up,  lest — ^lest 
what  ?  lest  the  parties  should  elope  to  Gretna  Green.  If  there  is  an 
intricate  shrubbery,  perhaps  the  fair  wishes  a  rose :  the  gentleman 
cannot  fail  to  prick  his  fingers — this  occupies  time ;  they  are  missed^ 
and  a  moucharde  cousin  or  aunt  is  dispatched  in  breathless  haste,  to 
save — to  save  what?  the  lady's  virtue.  If  perchance  the  lady  is 
sitting  in  the  public  drawing-room,  and  the  gentleman  walks  in,  the 
lady  must  walk  out ;  or  the  whole  house  would  be  in  commotion, 
should  a.casual  footman,  coming  in  to  seek  for  the  newspaper,  ipake  tifi 
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horrid  discovexy.  If  it  should  happen  that  dinner  is  served,  and  that 
the  lady  and  gentleman  are  both  absent,  all  the  servants  are  dispatched 
into  all  the  walks  and  roads  to  seek  them — ^the  untasted  morsel  falls — 
the  mouchardes  become  red  in  the  face — their  faces  lengthen  ;  and 
it  is  at  last  discovered  that  the  lady's  maid  had  been  tedious,  and 
that  the  gentleman  had  taken  a  ride  and  left  his  watch  beliind. 
Should  they  be  in  the  same  church,  half  the  eyes  are  directed  to  one, 
and  half  to  the  other,  though  one  should  be  in  the  pit  and  the  other 
in  the  gallery.  The  clergyman  preaches  in  vain.  Should  they 
casually  sit  near  each  other  at  the  same  table,  neither  of  them  can 
look  up  without  seeing  that  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  them.  If  the  gen- 
tleman enters  the  drawing-room,  any  drawing-room ;  if  he  should  speak 
first  to  her  whom  he  knows  best,  whom  perhaps  he  knows  only — ^it  is 
a  settled  point ;  if  he  is  aukward  or  shy,  because  he  sees  eyes  in 
motion — ^it  is  a  lost  case ;  if  he  is  open  and  free — he  is  dangerously 
intimate ;  if  reserved — he  is  cunning,  and  there  is  a  private  understand- 
ing more  dangerous  still. 

Such  is  society — the  intercourse  of  the  single  sexes  in  England. 
How  far  it  is  a  happy  state  of  intercourse,  is  not  a  difficult  problem : 
how  far  it' is  an  useful  regulation,  is  not  much  more  difficult  to  decide: 
what  the  cause  and  motive  may  be,  is  a  question  partaking  of  a  difficult 
ontology ;  yet  perhaps  not  very  difficult. 

Putting  out  of  enquiry  the  matter  of  courtship  and  all  that  belongs 
to  it,  here  is  an  insuperable  bar  placed  to  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  the  unmarried :  and,  what  is  a  natural  consequence,  a  general 
restraint  thrown  all  over  society.  It  were  as  well  to  be  locked  up  like 
Turks,  as  to  be  displayed  under  these  absurd  restraints.  Half  the 
world  is  employed  in  watching  the  other,  which  is  a  bad  enoagh 
occupation ;  and  the  other  half  is  watched,  which  is  not  a  very  amiable 
position.  The  first  half  becomes  spies,  busy,  prying,  malevolent — the 
second  learns  fraud  and  cunning.  Universal  enmity,  universal  fear, 
aniversal  trickery  and  manoeuvring,  are  the  natural  results.  The 
character  loses  its  openness,  it  is  taught  to  suspect  itself,  and  it  soon 
becomes  deserving  of  suspicion.  Perhaps  marriage  ensues  ;  and  she 
who  has  learnt  lessons  so  admirable,  escapes  surveillance  and  takes 
her  rank  as  a  moucharde.  Thus  are  made,  daughters — thus  are 
made,  mothers.  Female  cousins  and  aunts  inherit  or  acquire  it  all 
by  instinct. 

If  it  be  all  instinct  together,  there  is  no  help.  If  it  be  not,  there 
is  a  remedy ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  one,  since  it  must  be  that  of 
giving  virtue  to  them  who  never  possessed  it,  or  have  voluntarily 
perverted  the  gifts  of  nature.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  cause.  No 
one  suspects  another  but  because  he  draws  the  portrait  of  another's 
mind  from  his  own.  The  moucharde  who  watches  the  innocent- 
minded  and  open-hearted  girl,  yet  new  to  the  world,  suspects  her 
because  she  suspects  herself.  She  remembers  that  she  has  done 
wrong  in  the  same  situation,  or  she  knows  that  she  would  do  it  if  she 
had  an  opportunity.  It  is  not  a  very  great  compliment  to  her  own 
sex,  if  she  thinks  that  a  female  mind  is  to  be  corrupted  by  conversation 
with  a  man :  it  is  rather  a  bad  one  to  ours,  to  suppose  us  all  seducers 
or  ravishers.  We  must  use  plain  terms,  because,  disguise  the  matter 
as  tfcey  may,  this  is  the  solution,  and  nothing  else.     The  virtue  of  an 
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unmarried  girl  is  in  danger  from  being  left  a  minute  in  the  company  of 
an  unmarried  man-— or  of  a  married  one.  To  be  understood^  language 
must  be  definite,  else  we  revolve  amidst  inextricable  fallacies.  At  least, 
if  rape  is  not  to  follow,  as  in  the  case  of  Clarissa,  there  may  be  elope- 
ment, or  corruption  of  mind.  It  must  be  one  or  other  of  these,  for 
there  is  nothing  else  which  it  can  be.  Unless  it  be  a  deep  artifice  ta 
bring  on  matrimony.  That  it  does  answer  this  purpose  occasionally, 
we  do  not  deny ;  but,  manoeuvering  as  the  sex  is,  this  solution  would 
not  apply  to  all  the  cases.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
unmarried  woman  and  married  man ;  and  it  is  not  the  solution. 

We  may  ask  the  married  women  also,  who  form  a  large  part 
of  the  surveillance  in  this  case,  how  it  happens  that  their  own 
virtue  is  not  in  as  much  danger  as  those  of  their  single  neighbours  ? 
Or  is  it,  that  they  would  claim  exemption,  because  the  one  case  is 
hazardous,  and  the  other  without  danger?  As  to  the  cousins  and  the 
rest,  hopeless  virginity  in  all  shapes  and  modes,  envy,  and  nothing 
more,  is  the  foundation  motive— envy,  malevolence,  and  jealousy.  If 
we  have  not  succeded  in  stripping  naked  the  real  reasons,  let  any  one 
find  better.  It  is  the  conspiracy,  not  of  prudence  or  virtue,  but  of 
suspicion  and  consciousness.  A  virtuous  mind  has  no  suspicions,  nor 
is  it  often  deceived.  If  they  derive  the  characters  of  their  own  sex 
from  their  own  hearts,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  reading  the 
novels  of  their  production,  whence  do  they  derive  those  of  ours  ?  Not 
from  experience,  that  is  most  certain :  otherwise  than  as  their  uwn 
suspicious  espionage  may  make  the  fault  it  fears.  He  who  cannot  ob- 
tain what  is  honest  and  innocent,  honestly  and  innocently,  must  leam 
to  be  stealthy  and  fraudf  al :  being  suspected  of  evil,  he  knows  of  an  evil 
which  he  had  not  suspected,  and  it  is  often  enough  to  know  it.  The 
system  corrupts  both  sexes. 

Though  it  corrupted  neither,  in  fact,  in  practice  it  does  sufficient 
evil  in  exciting  ideas  of  corruption  or  wrong.  It  encroaches  on  that 
purity  and  plainness  of  mind  which  is  the  charm  of  charms,  on  that 
candour,  and  openness,  and  simplicity  of  straight  conduct,  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  social  happiness.  There  is  no  happiness  under  such 
a  system  of  suspicion. 

It  may  be  from  Grandison  and  Fielding  that  the  sex  has  derived  its 
theory  of  ours :  it  is  certainly  not  from  experience,  as  we  have  just 
said.  We  are  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  man  is  the  most  virtuous 
and  upright  half  of  the  world — it  is  certainly  the  most  direct  and  open. 
The  sentiments  are  displayed — ^wrong  or  right — those  of  the  other 
sex  never.  The  whole  is  a  system  of  fiction  and  concealment ;  and  if 
not  made  by  what  we  have  been  here  censuring,  it  is  aggravated  and 
supported. 

The  evil  consequences  are  various  and  numerous  ;  there  are  others, 
besides  those  at  which  we  have  just  pointed.  Englishnien  have  been 
accused  of  shunning  the  sex  in  society,  that  they  may  associate  with 
each  other:  hence  their  after-dinner  compotations,  their  clubs — all 
the  separation  which  is  found  in  English  society.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise :  we  only  wonder  that  they  are  so  fast  surrendering  their  freedom 
to  gain  nothing  in  exchange.  Stale  virginity,  and  peevish  matrimony, 
complain  of  the  want  of  that  attention  which  they  desire.  But  they 
desire  to  engross  it ;  they  will  not  allow  youth  and  singleness  to  par- 
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take,  and  thtifi  they  defeat  their  own  ends.  They  would  giadly  se- 
cure all  the  male  attentions ;  hut,  like  schoolmasters,  they  would  he 
the  tyrants  and  the  spies  of  those  of  whose  superior  attractions  they 
are  jealous. 

We  do  not  deny  that  female  society  has  a  charm  which  nothing 
else  can  equal.  But^  to  he  charming,  it  must  he  free.  It  endures  no 
restraint ;  and  least  of  all  will  man  he  directed  whom  he  shall  culti- 
vate ;  less  still  will  he  he  monopolized  hy  age  and  ugliness,  to  he  cut 
off  from  the  intercourse  of  youth  and  heauty.  When  the  female  so- 
ciety of  England  shall  throw  itself  open,  without  espionage  and  sus- 
picion— when  it  shall  cease  to  dread  its  own  virtue,  and  watch  the 
virtue '  of  others^  man  will  not  long  tarry  in  the  dinner-room,  and 
frequent  the  cluhs. 

It  is  something  too  that  it  should  cultivate  its  own  mind,  and 
render  itself  fit  society  for  men.  It  is  attempting  to  doth  is  hy  read-^ 
ing  novels  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  hy  learning  ologies.  It 
hecomes  less  conversihle  than  hefore — it  hecomes  ennuyante — a'^  per- 
secution and  a  here.  It  will  not  learn  how  to  converse  with  men  hy 
studying  poetry  or  philosophy,  or  hy  keeping  alhums :  it  will  learn  this 
art  only  hy  conversing  with  men,  and  for  this  end  it  must  attack  them 
hy  frankness  and  simplicity,  instead  of  terrifying  them  hy  suspicion 
and  espionage.  Let  the  married  allow  the  single  to  partake  in  all  the 
rights  of  general  society — let  age  and  ugliness  allow  youth  and  heauty 
that  freedom  which  it  would  monopolize,  and  we  shall  soon  see  woman 
what  she  has  never  yet  heen  in  England — the  companion  of  man, 
single  or  married :  his  companion  married,  hecause  she  has  acquired 
the  art  of  heing  so  when  single. 

The  general  intercourse  might  he  as  free  as  the  light ;  and  while 
men  gained  hy  it  in  happiness  and  ease,  they  would  also  gain  in  polish 
and  manners.  Young  men,  in  particular,  are  now  singled  out  as 
patterns  of  rudeness  and  neglect.  It  cannot  he  otherwise.  They  feel 
that  they  are  restrained  in  that  which  would  be  as  inoffensive  and  in- 
nocent as  it  would  be  agreeable,  that  they  are  directed  and  governed 
as  well  as  watched,  and  they  rebel  of  course.  They  seek,  perhaps, 
among  vice,  what  they  would  equally  dislike  and  despise,  had  they 
the  freedom  for  which  we  argue ;  or,  the  novel  writers  say,  with  what 
truth  we  do  not  know,  that  they  fly  for  relief  to  married  women.  This 
is  a  prevalent  opinion  at  least,  whether  true  or  not,  even  among 
themselves. 

If  they  do  not  seek  this  society  with  improper  i^ews,  as  it  is  as- 
serted by  the  novellist  that  they  do,  they  feel,  at  any  rate,  that  there 
is  here  no  restraint :  the  married  woman  assumes  a  liberty  which  she 
denies  to  the  single,  and  perhaps  finds  the  monopoly  convenient.  She 
condemns  the  single  to  be  "  stupid  and  disagreeable" — such  is  the 
phrase,  and  men  shun  them. 

Or  she  makes  them  crafty  and  designing,  and  men  are  alarmed. 
One  of  two  things  a  man  must  find ;  either  that  the  single  is  stupid, 
awkward,  and  a  hypocrite,  or  else  that  she  is  laying  a  trap  for  him. 
Thus  evils  multiply  and  combine,  and  so  do  their  consequences. 
The  apparently  timid  or  reserved  girl,  who  seems  so  cautiously  to 
guard  her  virtue  at  all  points,  because  her  mother  or  aunt  has 
cautioied  and  tanght  her,  becomes  married,  turns  out  a  fool  or  a 
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virago^  or  of  loose  opinions.  Being  unexpectedly  ft-eed,  she  runs  riot ; 
and  he  who  has  fallen  into  the  trap— finds,  when  he  eicpected  all  gen^ 
tleness  and  order,  that  he  has  caught  a  Tartar. 

One  deception  generates  another,  the  whole  character  hecomes  arti- 
ficial, and  we  draw  our  wives  in  a  lottery  as  effectually  as  if  we  had 
been  Persians,  and  married  them  by  bargain  and  sale,  under  a  veiL 
It  is  a  contest  of  fraud  against  confidence. 

It  is  said  that  the  sexes  mutually  conspire  to  deceive  each  other. 
That  is  not  true.  Man  deceives,  no  otherwise  than  as  he  is  deceived 
himself.  If  he,  by  unusual  care  and  gentleness  to  the  object  of  his 
admiration,  appears  to  assume  a  false  character,  this  is  but  the  na- 
tural hienskance  to  the  sex,  though  it  is  partly  also  produced  by  the 
system.  To  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  his  character  and  conduct  are 
natural  and  open ;  and  the  object  herself  needs  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  it.  But  the  heart  of  a  woman  is  a  deep  pit ;  who  can  find  it* 
out  or  fathom  it?  She  is  all  artifice  and  deception ;  and  not  till  she 
is  married  does  she  cast  off  the  mask : — for  good,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens ;  more  commonly,  for  evil. 

We  have  assigned  some  motives  for  the  system,  but  the  spirit  of 
tyranny  is  one  of  them.  That  spirit  is  natural  to  mankind — ^it  is  one 
of  our  main  inheritances  from  the  devil.  A  woman  has  few  opportu- 
nities of  exerting  it  ?  She  is  not  a  naval  or  a  military  officer,  she  haer 
no  office  clerks  beneath  her :  she  cannot  always  succeed  in  tyrannizing' 
over  her  husband ;  nor  her  children,  because  she  sends  them  to  school  ;• 
nor  her  footmen,  because  they  will  not  bear  it.  She  can  beat  her 
maid,  scold  the  housemaids  if  she  is  low  enough  in  society,  and  abuse 
her  milliner  and  shoemaker.  That  is  her  natural  limit.  Therefore, 
she  assumes  to  persecute  the  single  sex. 

We  see  no  remedy,  unless  the  single  sex  chooses  to  mutiny  and  rebel. 
Or  perhaps  the  men  might  conspire  to  starve  the  tyranny  into  com- 
pliance. In  either  way,  whoever  shall  succeed  in  breaking  up  the 
system  will  deserve  the  order  of  knighthood  at  least.  The  surveillance 
will  cry  out  that  the  virtue  of  the  rising  generation  is  in  danger.  Let 
them  clap  the  padlock  on  the  mind ;  that  is  the  right  place.  It  is  not 
true :  establish  universal  freedom,  and  that  which  is  no  longer  difficult 
would  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  anxiety.  No  one  would  form  designs, 
when  designs  were  not  necessary.  Woman,  finding  her  virtue  not  sus- 
pected, would  not  suspect  it  herself.  Man,  finding  no  difficulties  in 
intercourse,  would  not  seek  it  by  fraud.  He  would  not  conspire,  when 
conspiracy  was  useless ;  and  the  single-heartedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  sex  would  at  once  disarm  him.  Single  woman  would  become  a 
cultivated  and  a  reasonable  animal  instead  of  being  what  she  is — ^ig- 
norant and  unconversable :  she  would  be  what  nature  designed  her, 
instead  of  being  a  combination  of  insincerity,  deceit,  coquetry,  and 
affectation.  Is  this  a  consummation  that  we  shall  ever  see  ?  We  fear 
not. 

But  enough  of  this.  How  does  it  bear  on  courtship  and  on  marriage, 
the  titles  of  our  paper,  from  which  we  have  diverged  ?  Man  courts 
he  knows  not  what :  he  gains  one  thing  and  finds  that  he  has  ob- 
tained another,  and  the  consequences  naturally  flow,  as  might  be  ex* 
pected.     He  has  married  a  veiled  wife. 

It  is  difficult  to  fathom  deceit,  but  he  is  not  allowed  even  the  means. 
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In  one  day  or  week  of  unrestrained  converse  he  might  know  the  cha- 
racter he  pursues ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  an  hour.  At  least,  to  use 
the  phrase,  he  must  declare  himself  first;  when  the  very  contract 
itself  is  inchoated,  and,  make  what  discoveries  he  may,  he  cannot 
retract.  He  does  retract,  indeed,  in  very  bad  cases  ;  but  the  conse* 
quences  are  not  desirable. 

If  this  flows  from  the  system  of  surveillance,  it  is  also  a  part  of  the 
manoBuvring  of  the  sex.  Conscious  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light, 
they  shut  it  out ;  and,  proceeding  on  the  theory  of  difficulties,  they 
attempt  to  gain  their  ends  as  we  entice  hogs,  by  opposition.  And  what 
they  do  thus  gain  is  tolerably  known  by  its  results. 

The  policy  is  as  defective  as  it  is  overstrained.  There  is  no  danger 
but  that  people  will  always  love  and  marry.  Throw  open  the  system 
they  would  not  marry  less  :  there  would  be  a  difference  in  the  assort- 
ment, that  is  all.  The  Platonic  souls  might  find  each  other  out,  which 
they  have  never  done  yet.  We  accuse  the  French  of  arranging  for 
their  daughters.  It  succeeds  just  as  well  on  the  calculation  of  chances : 
better ;  inasmuch  as  the  French  young  lady  need  not  become  artificial 
and  fraudf  ul :  she  can  gain  nothing  by  it. 

But  let  those  write  more  on  courtship  who  understand  it  better 
than  we  do.  It  has  been  pretty  much  bewritten,  and  by  Dr.  Gregory 
among  the  rest.  Now,  here  is  a  book  to  be  praised  and  put  into  every 
Miss's  hands,  which  ought  to  have  been  written  by  a  maiden  aunt.  It 
is  a  system  of  fraud  from  beginning  to  end.  The  wife  is  even  to 
deceive  her  husband — to  conceal  carefully  her  regard  for  him,  should 
she  possess  any.  The  book  ought  to  be  burnt.  But  all  the  books  are 
alike.  Fordyce,  and  Hannah  More,  and  the  rest.  All  inculcate 
fraud. 

Marriage  is  the  termination  of  this  strange  eventful  history. 

On  this  point  we  differ  from  all  the  moralists  that  have  written.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  love ;  it  ought, not  to  be :  it  is  supposed 
this  is  a  needful  preliminary;  that  is  nonsense.  It  is  a  contract, 
simply ;  whether  civil  or  religious,  people  dispute  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Tweed :  either  mode  is  equally  efficacious. 

It  is  best  that  the  courtship  should  be  performed  by  lawyers,  be- 
cause the  points  implicated  are  then  intelligible.  The  lady  has  been 
taught  to  expect  an  establishment,  and  no  one  can  understand  that 
but  her  lawyer.  The  gentleman  knows  that  he  is  going  to  buy  a  toy, 
as  he  might  a  carriage  or  a  horse,  and  his  lawyer  settles  what  he  is  to 
pay.  Nothing  can  be  better  ordered ;  for  here  there  is  no  longer  any 
deception. 

He  who  marries  from  what  he  fancies  love,  is  a  fool;  because,  till 
it  is  irrecoverable,  he  knows  not  what  he  has  done.  She  who  marries 
from  the  same  motive,  is  more  foolish  still ;  because,  deceiving  him 
originally,  she  has  deceived  herself  now.  It  should  be  either  a  con- 
tract of  estates,  in  which  there  can  be  no  fraud,  or  else  it  is  a  pur- 
chase on  one  hand,  or  a  sale  on  the  other — '^  tot  pro  quot." 

This  can  be  the  only  secure  ground  of  happiness  in  matrimony.  The 
lady^s  whole  education  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  es- 
tablishment :  that  is,  of  being  maintained  In  idleness  by  some  rich  or 
hard-working  fool,  who  fancies  that  he  is  unhappy  alone,  or  who  will 
be  bullied  out  of  the  name  of  a  bachelor,  or  who  wishes  to  have  a 
;5uit  of  silk  and  muslin  at  th^  head  of  his  table,  or  possibly  an  heir  to 
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his  estate.  She  has  not  been  taught  that  love  is  a  fit  ground  of  this 
association,  and  consequently  never  feels  it  or  never  desires  it:  he 
possibly  may  have  thought  so  ;  and  if  this  unluckily  be  his  motive, 
he  is  disappointed,  with  the  usual  consequences.  It  is  better  that 
neither  should  feel  it,  because  there  is  then  equality  and  peace. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  our  view  of  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing happiness  in  the  married  state,  and  nothing  so  certain  as  the 
success.  The  original  acquaintance  having  been  founded  on  decep- 
tion on  the  woman's  part,  on  deception  and  design,  it  is  plain,  that 
no  permanent  contract  on  the  principle  of  love  can  exist :  the  woman 
was  cheating,  and  the  man  was  cheated.  Since  the  principle,  there- 
fore, is  false  and  fallacious,  let  the  practice  be  abandoned ;  since  there 
can  be  no  structure  without  a  foundation,  let  the  whole  be  an  affair 
of  contract,  and  of  quid  pro  quo;  and  then,  and  then  only,  will 
matrimony  become  a  happy  condition. 

If  the  system  of  surveillance,  indeed,  should  ever  be  changed,  or 
rather  abolished,  we  too  shall  abandon  our  theory  of  matrimony.  We 
have  merely  accommodated  it  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  proceeding 
on  the  fitness  of  things.  To  carry  on  a  mixed  system  is  folly,  because 
hence  arises  only  confusion  and  uncertainty:  hence  all  the  vexations 
of  matrimony : — we  have  expected  an  eel  and  we  find  a  serpent. 

Expect  nothing ;  adopt  our  theory  and  practice,  and  mark  only  how 
smoothly  business  proceeds.  The  husband  cares  not  for  the  wife,  nor 
the  wife  for  the  husband ;  and  consequently  care  can  never  enter  their 
house.  The  mother  cares  not  for  the  children,  nor  the  children  for  the 
parents;  other  sources  of  care  elicited.  The  wife  cares  not  about  her 
husband's  fortune,  or  his  toil,  if  he  must  work  for  one;  and  he  cares 
not  how  she  disposes  of  time  that  is  of  no  use  to  him,  nor  of  a  person 
for  whom  he  cares  not. 

If  peace  is  to-be  found  here  below,  where  else  will  it  be  found? 
The  husband  is  from  home  all  day,  because  his  home  is  nothing  to 
him — peace.  If  he  is  at  home  in  the  evening,  the  wife  is  at  a  rout  or 
an  opera — peace.  The  nursery  is  out  of  hearing,  and  under  the  care 
of  two  or  three  maids — ^peace.  When  the  children  grow  bigger,  and 
begin  to  fight,  they  are  sent  to  school — ^peace  again.  The  wife  trusts 
her  manage  to  her  housekeeper,  and  her  accounts  to  any  one  that 
chooses  to  keep  them — more  peace.  She  goes  to  Brighton  or  Margate, 
while  he  remains  at  the  Treasury,  or  in  his  counting-house — all  peace  \ 
or  he  goes  with  his  regiment  to  India  for  ten  years,  leaving  her  to 
spend  his  pay  at  home — ten  years  profound  peace.  At  breakfast  they 
never  meet ;  at  •  dinner,  if  they  meet,  it  is  in  a  crowd ;  she  departs  to 
a  ball  till  six  in  the  morning :  he  sleeps  in  peace,  or  wakes  the  dice  at 
Brooks's,  while  she  sleeps.     All  is  peace,  all  is  tranquillity. 

Solomon  indeed  had  another  system,  but  he  is  antiquated.  We  will 
back  our  system  against  his  for  a  thousand  pounds.  His  were  the 
days  of  spinning:  it  was  the  wife  too  that  spun  then— it  is  the 
unmarried  damsel  who  is  the  spinstress  now.  Solomon's  wife  spun 
fine  flax  to  cloth  her  husband :  our  single  maid  spins  toils  to  entrap 
one.  To  follow  his  fanciful  notions  of  virtue—  virtue,  which  is  more 
precious  than  rubies— would  be  to  mix  systems  and  produce'' confusion : 
let  her  follow  our's  and  be  happy.  We  have  taught  her  how  to 
avoid  care,  and  care  is  the  great  source  of  human  misery.  We  have 
taught  him ;  we  have  taught  both — ^^  vos  valete  et  plaudite/' 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  CANT.* 

We  have  been  exceedingly  delighted  with  an  etching,  hearing  the 
above  title,  which  has  just  been  published,  and  which  will,  or  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  attract  very  considerable  notice,  from  its  singular 
and  happy  humour  of  design,  and  felicity  of  execution.  We  can 
fearlessly  say,  that  we  know  of  no  production  so  nearly  approaching 
t9  the  admirable  works  of  Hogarth,  in  their  forcible  delineations  of 
nature,  and  their  comic  and  pungent  satire,  as  this' etching  of  "  The 
Progress  of  Cant,'*  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  our  readers 
as  a  work  well  deserving  their  perusal.  Some  one  has  said,  and  said 
truly,  that  "  Hogarth's  pictures  we  readP  We  may  say  the  same  of 
the  picture  before  us.  A  mere  look  at  it  will  be  utterly  insufficient ; 
for  there  is  enough  to  delight  and  amuse  the  reader  for  hours.  We 
will  attempt,  as  well  as  our  limits  will  permit,  to  give  some  idea  of 
this  very  clever  production. 

The  fore-ground  of  the  picture  is  filled  with  the  procession  of  innu- 
merable and  various  characters,  illustrative  of  the  several  speculations 
and  topics  upon  which  at  this  time  it  pleases  mankind  most  zealously 
to  twaddle  and  cant.  The  print  seems  by  no  means  to  be  friendly 
to  any  particular  party  or  sect,  for  all  canters  and  twaddlers  are 
pressed  into  the  author^s  service,  and  have  a  lettered  banner  thrust 
into  their  hands,  wickedly  expounding  their  follies. 

The  group  on  the  left  hand  of  the  picture  is  truly  entertaining. 
A  heavy  bullock  of  a  butcher,  bearing  a  banner  inscribed,  "  London 
University,''  is  lugging  along  his  calf  of  a  child  to  take  a  sort  of  offal- 
degree.  [We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we  approve  of  ridicule  being 
thrown  on  this  Institution,  although  some  of  its  abettors  are  worthy  of 
taking  a  place  in  "  The  Progress  of  Cant."j  Immediately  behind  is  a 
chubby  female,  under  the  inscription  of  "  Goodwill  to  Men,"  kissing 
a  supporter  of  the  "  School  for  the  Adults"  with  great  vigour ;  while 
a  "  Converted  Jew"  is  taking,  or  "  abstracting"  the  Adult's  pocket- 
handkerchief.  A  jewel  of  beadles,  drunk  with  importance,  Hanhury 
and  gold  lace,  with  his  mace  of  office  reversed,  occupies  a  prominent 
place ;  and  behind  him  is  a  resolutfe  face  and  lawn  sleeves,  carrying 
a  placard  entitled,  "  The  Church  in  anger,"  (some  other  gentleman's 
flag-pole  obscuring  the  D.)  He  is  followed  by  a  little  withered 
charity-boy,  with  "  No  Popery.** 

The  right-hand  group  is  headed  by  a  little,  unshorn,  crawling  crip- 
ple, his  cap  inscribed,  "  The  March  of  Mind;*'  and  then  follows 
immediately  a  burly,  Quakerish  woman,  with  an  apron  "  Made  by  the 
Females  in  Newgate*' — half  a  harlot  and  half  a  housewife.  A  banner- 
bearer  is  writhing  about  in  a  helpless  manner,  prostrate  on  his  own 
"  Peace  to  all  the  World,"  with  the  flag-pole  of  "  United  Schools*' 
well  punched  into  his  stomach,  the  bearer  of  which,  however,  is  receiv- 
ing a  very  sufficing  blow  from  the  staff  of  a  shirtless  Hibernian,  who 
is  carrying  the  flag  of  "  Irish  Conciliation."  A  brim  of  a  Lady  Bar- 
rymore,  with  "  Fry  for  ever  I"  is  treading  on  the  tail  of  the  devil,  who 
is  in  favour  of  "  Freedom  for  the  Blacks."  She  seems  an  ample 
match  for  him.      The  black  spot  on   her  Bridewell  visage  is  quite 

•  The  Progress  of  Cant,  an  Etcliing,  designed  and  executed  by  one  of  the  Authors 
of  the  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  People.  Published  by  Maclean,  Haymarket ; 
price  Ts.  6d. 
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Hogarth ian.  An  object  of  Scotch  charity,  "  Naked  and  ye  clothed 
me/'  is  booing  along,  intent  on  advance,  with  no  garments  to  spare  ; 
and  a  little,  misshapen,  old  boy,  in  the  service  of  the  promoters  of 
"  Missionary  Penny  Subscriptions,*'  is  eyeing  a  travelling  friiiterei^s 
ware  with  sad  anxiety,  the  crook  of  the  finger  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pocket  bespeaking  its  genuine  emptiness.  Quite  in  the  right-hand 
corner  is  a  drunken  elector,  with  "  Purity  of  Election"  in  his  hat,  and 
a  bludgeon  under  his  arm :  he  is  leaning  in  a  helpless  state  against  a 
post,  "  Under  Government,"  while  a  sleek,  good  man  is  presenting  him 
a  tract,  very  much  resembling  a  pistol,  on  which  is  printed  "  Eternity." 

In  the  back-ground  there  are  several  happily  sketched  characters^ 
The  Great  Unknown  is  there,  with  his  hat  down  over  the  head  to  its 
root,  and  with  the  Constable's  staff  (what  will  that  mighty  publisher 
say  to  such  a  distinguishing  insinuation^)  out  of  his  pocket.  An 
advocate  for  "  No  State  Lotteries"  is  toping  at  the  door  of  *^  The 
Angel  and  Punch  Bowl,  kept  by  Thomas  Moore,'*  with  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Caledonian  Chapel ;  while  a  man  in  mourning,  in  favour 
of  "  No  Life  in  London,"  is  looking  on.  Two  brethren  belonging  ta 
the  Sons  of  Harmony  are  fighting  in  buff  under  their  own  banner,  and 
encouraged  by  a  fellow  employed  to  carry  a  flag,  inscribed.*'  No  Pu- 
gilism ;'*  and  a  poor  skeleton  of  a  horse  is  carrying  a  vehement  friend 
of  humanity,  with  "  Martin  for  ever  !"^  who  is  whipping  down  an  urchin 
that  is  clambering  up  behind,  with  a  banner  against  '^  climbing  boys.'^ 
One  of  the  "  New  Churches,"  unfinished,  is  in  the  distance. 

There  are  two  schools  for  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  facing 
each  other,  which  appear  to  be  preparatory  in  all  conscience.  The 
window  at  the  gable  end  of  the  ladies*  seminary  is  well  and  whimsi- 
cally barred,  and  seems,  as  it  is,  very  safe,  and  looks  out  upon  no 
building ;  but  the  windows  facing  the  gentlemen's  academy  are  left  in 
a  very  unprotected  state.  A  boy  and  girl  are  pursuing  their  mutual 
studies  at  opposite  sides  of  the  way.  On  the  school-house  wall  various 
bills  and  placards  are  posted  ;  and  here,  by  one  bill  partly  covering 
another,  or  by  being  itself  partly  defaced,  the  author  has  made  seve- 
ral of  those  happy  satirical  hints,  in  which  the  great  master  of  his 
branch  of  the  art  was  so  eminently  successful.  "  Stop  and  Read"  are 
the  only  words  left  on  one ;  and  we  read  of  "  A  Grand  Display  of 
Sparring  for  the  Benefit  of  Ben  Burn, — and  the  Rev,  Dr.  Rudge  ;  a 
Collection  will  he  made  at  the  Doors"  Wright — the  Champagne 
Charley — Mazurier — ^Elliston — The  Complete  Cook — all  figure  away 
in  posting  bills ;  and  we  are  requested  to  "  Try  Hunt,"  and  a  little 
further  on  to  "  Ask  for  War" — the  remainder  being  obscured  by  the 
termination  of  the  picture. 

The  back-ground  of  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  plate  is  taken  up  by 
two  charming  old  houses,  of  the  age,  it  would  seem,  of  Elizabeth  at  the 
latest.  One  of  the  garrets  is  stated  to  be  the  office  of  "  The  Peruvian 
Mining  Company." — These  buildings  are  really  cleverly  etched. 

We  have  thus  briefly  attempted  to  give  an  idea  of  this  plate,  but 
it  is  impossible  by  mere  description  to  convey  the  fine  points  of  hu- 
mour and  satire  with  which  every  group  abounds.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  it  must  be  popular.  A  few  parts  of  it  are  carelessly  touched  oft', 
but  they  are  of  no  importance  ;  and  considering  that  it  has  been 
planned,  drawn,  and  etched  by  the  same  person,  we  confess  we  do  not 
a  little  admire  the  patience,  genius,  and  skill  of  the  author. 
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It  is  very  seldom  that  the  newspapers  agree,  but  when  they  do 
agree,  as  Sheridan  says,  "  their  unanimity  is  wonderfuL''  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  time  of  high  water  at  London  Bridge,  we  know 
only  of  one  subject  on  which  the  journals,  morning  and  evening,  daily 
and  weekly,  whig,  tory,  and  radical,  never  differ  in  opinion,  on  which 
their  sentiments  tally  to  a  tittle,  to  a  letter,  to  a  comma, — this  subject 
is  Mr.  Colburn's  publications.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  Chronicle  and 
the  Courier,  the  Times  and  the  Globe,  the  New  Times  and  the  British 
Traveller,  all  taking  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  merits  of  Colburn's 
hooks,  and  expressing  their  unmixed  admiration  of  these  works  of  real 
importance  in  precisely  the  same  words,  of  one  accord  not  only  in 
substance  but  in  form,  and  agreeing  among  themselves  to  the  minutest 
point  of  punctuation.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  that 
has  ever  been  afforded  of  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  a  particular 
publisher's  books,  an  excellence  which  compels  the  praise  of  individuals 
of  the  most  opposite  tastes,  and  forces  those  to  coincide  in  a  miraculous 
manner  who  never  coincided  before.  This  is  a  rare  triumph  of  truth 
and  merit  over  the  natural  infirmities  of  men  and  authors.  Take  up 
the  six  papers  we  have  named,  and  observe  the  accounts  which  they 
commonly  give  of  any  matter.  They  will  all  vary  in  facts,  judgment,  and 
expression ;  it  is  for  the  honour  of  truth  that  they  should  do  so.  Look 
after  this  at  their  little  critiques  on  Colburn*s  publications :  here  we 
see  them  all  of  the  same  mind,  and,  as  if  from  the  inspiration  of  truth, 
speaking  the  same  impartial  sentiments  in  the  identically  same  language. 
B[ow  rare  is  this  exact  agreement !  Meet  any  six  men  on  a  day  of  sun- 
sbiup,  and  no  two  will  communicate  to  each  other  the  same  view  of 
the  weather.  One  will  say,  "  it  is  a  fine  day  ;**  another  will  call  it 
"  a  glorious  day  ;'*  a  third,  being  Irish,  "  an  elegant  day  ;"  a  fourth, 
being  Scotch, "  a  brave  day ;"  a  fifth,  "  a  pleasant  day ;"  and  a  sixth, 
"  a  delightful  day."  There  is  no  disputing  two  or  three  times  a  year 
that  the  sun  shines,  and  that  sunshine,  when  it  happens,  is  agreeable ; 
hut  the  phrases  of  commendation  will  vary  as  to  the  degree  of  joy 
which  it  sheds.  But  the  merits  of  Colburn's  books,  which  are  as  rare 
and  obvious  to  the  most  careless  sight  as  sunshine,  compel  an  uniformity 
of  praise,  which  even  the  performances  of  the  sun  cannot  command. 
Six  editors,  aye,  and  sixty  more,  will  laud  his  works  in  the  same  words, 
arranged  with  the  same  commas,  semicolons,  colons,  dashes,  and 
periods !  By  Day  and  Martin  this  is  wonderous  strange !  and  would 
lead  to  a  suspicion  that  there  is  more  between  the  newspapers  and  the 
stamp-office  than  we  read  of  in  the  first  and  last  pages  of  the  journals. 

For  the,  last  two  months  or  more  we  have  read  unceasingly  in  the 
newspapers  of  Lord  Normanby's  Matilda ;  to  be  sure,  we  have  read  the 
same  critiques  over  and  over  again ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  editors  of 
the  daily  press  have  got  a  sad  habit  of  iteration,  and  they  repeat 
their  praise  till  one  has  it  by  heart.  But,  touching  Lord  Normanby's 
Matilda,  we  have  seen  in  all  the  prints  so  uniformly  excellent  a  report 
of  this  book,  that  we  found  ourselves  necessitated  to  peruse  it.  The 
daily  critics  in  fact  stimulated  our  curiosity  in  a  most  irresistible 
manner.      They  remarked  that   the  views  of  high  life  which  had 
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hitherto  been  presented  in  novels,  were  sketched  rather  {torn  iniagina- 
tion  than  from  observation,  as  the  writers  had  not  access  to  the  circles 
which  they  attempted  to  describe ;  now,  Lord  Normanby,  they  observed, 
is  a  man  of  birth  and  fashion,  who  moves  in  the  best  society,  and  he 
will  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  at  the  manners  of  the  great,  and  a 
peep  into  the  drawing-rooms  of  Grosvenor-square. 

We  being  very  plain  persons,  who  have  only  learnt,  by  the  great 
goodness  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  that  the  quality  do  not  cat  with  steel 
forks  either  of  two  or  three  prongs,  that  thev  eschew  malt  liquor,  and 
drink  wines  of  the  colour  of  their  meats,  relt  an  anxiety  to  possess 
ourselves  of  a  standard  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  lords  and 
ladies,  by  which  we  might  measure  the  justness  of  such  descriptions 
of  these  things  as  appear  from  day  to  day  in  marble-covered  bindings. 
Lord  Normanby's  Matilda  was,  according  to  the  representations  of  the 
daily  critics,  exactly  the  thing ;  and  we  therefore  got  it,  read  it,  and 
carefully  observed  his  picture  of  polite  life.  The  result  is,  that  we 
find,  that  all  the  views  which  have  hitherto  been  presented  of  the  bean 
monde  in  the  pages  of  the  circulating  libraries,  are  strictly  correct;  for 
Lord  Normanby^s  description  of  these  things  differs  in  no  essential 
particular  from  the  descriptions  that  have  emanated  from  the  Minerva 
Press ;  whence  we  discover,  that  the  innumerable  authors  of  summers 
and  winters  have  been  extremely  lucky  in  their  guesses.  The  story  of 
Matilda  is  sufficiently  simple.  A  girl,  whose  affections  are  engaged  to 
one  man,  is  piqued  into  a  marriage  with  another,  by  the  trite  expedient 
of  giving  her  to  believe  that  her  lover  has  proved  faithless.  She 
afterwards  meets  her  first  admirer  in  the  world ;  and  in  good  time,  after 
the  usual  events,  such  as  attending  him  in  sickness,  and  flirting  with 
him  in  a  garden,  she  elopes  with  him.  The  guilty  pair  live  together 
as  uncomfortably  as  all  pairs  must  live  together  similarly  circumstanced : 
and  just  as  the  lady  is  on  the  point  of  being  brought  to  bed,  she  is  killea 
by  a  fright,  having  sceii  a  boat  sink  in  a  squall,  and  fancied  inconti- 
nently that  her  paramour  must  of  necessity  be  in  itj  because 'she 
expected  him  to  come  home  by  water.  The  tale  is  meagre  enough, 
but  the  author  shows  that  he  does  not  want  cleverness,  and  there  are 
shrewd  remarks,  good  observations,  and  strokes  of  wit  in  the  book, 
which  would,  if  collected,  fill  two  of  our  closely  printed  pages. 
Against  the  noble  author's  attempts  at  broad  humour,  we  must 
however  enter  our  most  serious  protest ;  it  is  forced  and  vulgar  to 
the  last  degree.  His  family  of  Hobsons,  who  furnish  the  buffoonery 
of  the  piece,  is  a  stupid  caricature  of  stale  caricatures.  We  will  say 
no  more,  for  it  is  not  our  wish  to  discourage  Lord  Normanby,  who  is 
a  very  clever  and  promising  young  nobleman,  though  Mr.  Colburn  does 
write  such  cruelly  unctuous  critiques  on  his  T)ook ;  and  we  shall  be 
sincerely  glad  to  see  his  Lordship  again  on  the  field  of  literature, 
where  a  little  exercise  will  develop  his  powers  and  improve  his  execu- 
tion. If  he  persevere  we  shall  have  better  things  from  him  than 
Matildas ;  and  he  will  not  stand  in  need  of  Colburn's  extreme  unction 
on  Ids  passage  to  a  glorious  immortality. 
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Looking  merely  at  its  literary  merits  this  is  a  delightful  book ; 
considered  with  a  view  to  its  object  it  is  a  very  important  one.  What 
books  of  amusement  for  young  people  have  hitherto  been,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  we  need  not  explain  ;  every  body  has  read  them  and 
nobody  has  acquired  any  thing  from  them  but  the  mechanical  art  of 
reading,  and  perhaps  an  early  and  depraved  appetite  for  fiction,  which 
having  commenced  with  the  tales  of  Mr.  Tabbart,  has  ended  with  the 
novels  and  romances  of  Mr.  Colburn.  Miss  Edgcworth,  in  her  Harry 
and  Lducy^  makes  use  of  fiction  as  the  mere  vehicle  of  instruction  : 
this  is  no  new  undertaking,  but  it  is  the  most  successful  one  we  have 
ever  met  with.  Nothing  is  so  common  as  attempts  of  this  kind,  except 
the  failure  of  them ;  the  young  reader  generally  greedily  devouring 
the  invention,  and  leaving  the  instruction,  if  not  untouched,  at  least 
untasted.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  managed  the  book  before  us  with  such 
skill  as  to  render  this  separation  impossible,  the  business  of  the  cha- 
racters is  the  communication  or  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  one 
cannot  follow  them  without  becoming  entangled  in  their  pursuits.  But 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  information  thus  conveyed,  it  will  be  asked  ? 
Something  of  the  rudiments  of  mechanics,  something  of  the  rudiments 
of  chemistry,  something  of  the  rudiments  of  natural  philosophy,  and  a 
thousand  things  that  children  may  understand,  and  that  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  grown  people  out  of  a  thousand  are  utterly  ignorant 
of.  It  is  notorious  that  writers  of  Magazines  and  Reviews  know  every 
thing ;  but,  to  set  a  good  example,  we  will  frankly  confess  that  we, 
even  xve  have  profited  by  the  information  of  these  volumes,  and  we 
Would  hint  to  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  &c.  who  do  not  care  to 
be  behind  their  little  boys  and  girls  in  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  some  of  the  most  useful  inventions,  that  they  will  do  well 
to  get  up  Harry  and  Lucy  with  all  convenient  speed.  It  is  astonishing 
how  small  is  the  number  of  persons  who  know  those  common  things 
which,  in  parlance,  every  body  knows.  Every  body  talks  of  steam- 
engines,  every  body  cracks  jokes  on  steam,  and  wonders  where  its 
powers  will  end,  and  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  out  of  any  dozen  well- 
educated  and  well-bred  people,  congregated  together  for  the  purpose 
of  dining,  there  will  not  be  found  two  who  have  the  slightest  idea  where 
this  same  power  begins,  and  not  more  than  one  who  can  give  so  good  an 
account  of  the  matter  as  Miss  Edgeworth's  Lucy.  The  name  and  the 
use  are  familiar  to  every  one,  but  the  principle  and  the  means  are  hid 
from  the  many  in  the  books  of  mechanics  as  effectually  as  if  they  were 
buried  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Who  does  not  talk  of  high-pressure  and 
low-pressure  ?  but,  ask  what  is  high-pressure  and  what  is  low-pressure, 
and  the  answer  in  most  instances  will  probably  be,  that  high-pressure 
blows  up  the  passengers  of  steam-boats,  and  that  low-pressuie  is  thought 
less  dangerous,  some  how  or  other.  Ask  our  well-educated  and  well- 
bred  people  assembled  at  dinner,  how  the  glasses  out  of  which  they 
drink,  are  made,  how  the  plates  from,  which  they  eat  are  shaped,  and 

•  Harry  and  Lucy  concluded ;    being  the  last  part  of  F.arly  Lessons.     By  Maria 
Edgeworth.     In  four  Volumes.     London  :  Hunter  ;  Baldwin  and  Co.  1825. 
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coloured,  how  the  napkins  across  their  laps  are  fabricated,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  have  about  as  much  knowledge  of  these  matters  as  of 
the  principle  of  the  steam-engine.  And  yet  this  sort  of  information 
may  be  more  profitable,  and  more  easy  of  attainment  to  a  man,  than 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Greek  metres.  If  any  one  of  our 
supposed  well-educated  and  well-bred  company  were  by  any  chance 
to  come  in  contact  with  one  of  the  now  common  Wedgwood  platesy*^ 
and  to  consider  its  fine  bright  blue  pattern,  and  all  the  glories  of  itB 
landscape,  in  which  is  seen  a  man  fishing  in  a  river  which  runs  np  a 
hill,  with  a  dog  bigger  than  himself  by  his  side,  whose  nose  towers 
over  a  church  steeple,  were  he,  we  say,  to  consider  these  elaborate 
works  in  comparison  with  the  price  of  the  article,  and  to  take  into 
account  the  convenient  channel  sunk  in  the  brim  for  the  reception  of 
the  salt,  and  the  depositary  for  the  gravy,  he  would  b6'  filled  with 
admiration,  and  the  production  of  such  a  master-piece  at  such  a  cost 
would  seem  to  him  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  we  are  exaggerating  the  ignorance  of  people  about  common 
things,  as  they  are  called,  (the  knowledge  of  which  is,  in  fact,  very 
uncommon,)  let  the  experiment  be  tried,  whether  persons  taken  in  the 
mass  are  better  informed  about  such  matters  than  we  have  assuitied 
them  to  be,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  result  will  not  differ  very  mate- 
rially from  our  representation.  The  instances  of  ignorance  that 
frequently  appear  in  society  are  astounding.  We  have  heard,  on 
excellent  authority,  that  a  worthy  country  gentleman,  for  some  time  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  a  representative  of  a  county,  an  integral  part 
of  the  collective  wisdom,  suggested  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  that  as  a 
balloon  of  silk  filled  with  hydrogen  will  go  up  to  the  clouds,  if  he  would 
but  make  one  of  copper  and  fill  it  with  water,  it  would  gOy  heaven 
knows  where.  The  good  gentleman  argued,  a  fortiori,  that  if  silk  and 
air  could  do  so  much,  the  more  solid  bodies  of  copper  and  water  would 
do  so  much  more.  This  sounds  incredible,  and  it  must  be  allowed  it  is  of 
a  rare  ignorance,  but  from  our  knowledge  of  the  parliamentary  philo- 
sopher, and  also  of  the  exactness  of  our  informant,  we  believe  it  to  be 
true.  Better  things,  it  may  be  objected,  are  not  to  be  expected  from 
Members  of  Parliament.  What  then  shall  we  say  to  the  case  of  a 
celebrated  engineer,  who,  when  examined  respecting  the  projected 
New  London  Bridge,  gravely  stated  in  evidence  that  the  flood-tide  ran 
up  to  London  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  ?  The  committee 
were  astonished  at  this  news ;  not  that  they  knew  more  about  the  nature 
of  tides  than  the  engineer,  but  as  they  could  not  reconcile  the  alleged 
fact  with  their  experience  of  the  rate  of  tide  which  had  helped  them 

*  All  honour  to  Wedgwood,  for  much  do  we  owe  to  him !     Well  will  his  claims  on  ,• 
the  regards  of  a  gratefd  posterity  of  carvers  be  appreciated  on  reading  the  following 
account  from  the  pages  under  review  of  what  he  has  done  for  us  : — 

*'  Mr.  Wedgwood  made  a  number  of  little  every-day  useful  contrivances ;  that  dish, 
in  which  there  is  a  well  for  the  gravy.  In  the  olden  times,  unhappy  carvers  were 
obliged  to  poke  under  the  heavy  sirloin  for  gravy ;  or  to  raise  and  slope  ^e  dish,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  overturning  the  sirloin,  and  splashing  the  spectators.  Knife,  fork, 
spoon,  slipping  all  the  while,  one  after  another,  into  the  dish !  And,  ten  to  one,  no 
gravy  to  be  had  after  all !  Nothing  but  cakes  of  cold  grease.  But  now,  without  poking, 
slopping,  splashing,  the  happy  carver,  free  from  these  miseries  of  life,  has  only  to  dip 
his  spoon  into  a  well  of  pure  gravy.  Thanks  to  the  invention  of  one  man,  all  men, 
women,  and  children,  may  now  have  gravy  without  stooping  the  dish.  So  I  give  you, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  for  a  toast,  *  The  late  Mr.  Wedgwood,  and  the  comforts  of  life.* " 
—(Vol.  ii.  p.  2.) 
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SO  slowly  to  their  dinners  of  white-bait,  at  Blackwall  or  Greenwich, 
or,  peradventure,  to  the  joys  of  Margate ;  when  the  witness  was  there- 
fore called  upon  to  explain  the  curious  phcDomenon  he  had  described, 
he  argued  thus : — It  is  flood  at  the  Nore  at  twelve  o'clock  to-day ;  it  is 
flood  at  London  Bridge  at  two  o'clock  to-day :  the  Nore  is  about  fifty 
miles  from  London  Bridge^  and  as  the  tide  makes  up  this  distance  in 
two  hours,  it  must  run^  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour !   Now  this  was  an  intelligent  man,  belonging  to  an  eminently 
intelligent  class ;  he  had  built  bridges  over  rivers,  and  seen  the  yellow 
tide  of  the  golden*  Thames  draining  up  and  down  every  day  of  his  life, 
and  yet  he  never  found  out  that  the  tide  of  our  river  does  not  run 
faster  than  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  even  though  it  is  flood 
in  London  two  hours  after  it  has  been  flood  at  the  Nore  !     A  few 
Inoments'  thought  must  have  explained  this  problem ;  but  people  don't 
care  to  think  about  "  common  things  which  every  fool  knows."     We 
shall  refrain  from  presenting  other  particular  instances  in  support  of 
our  argument.     For  ex.imples  of  the  ignorance  of  people  in  general 
(and  people  too  that  are  called  well-informed)  concerning  the  nature 
of  things  which  are  the  daily  objects  of  their  sight,  and  their  touch, 
and  the  subjects  of  their  conversation,  we  would  say,  circumspice — 
there  is  no  circle  that  will  not  furnish  ample  evidence  of  this  fact. 
Such  works  as  Miss  Edge  worth's  Harry  and  Lucy,  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  people^  are  calculated  to  remedy  this  deplorable  deficiency. 
She  proposes  not  to  teach  any  one  science,  but  to  insinuate  first  prin- 
ciples, and  to  excite  the  powers  of  attention,  observation,  reasoning, 
and  invention ;    and  we  think  she  has  discovered  the  act  of  accom- 
plishing this  purpose.      Her  motto  from  Locke  is  the  principle  on 
which  she  works — ^^  The  business  of  education,  in  respect  of  knowledge, 
is  not,  as  I  think,  to  perfect  a  learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  the  sciences ; 
but  to  give  his  mind  that  disposition,  and  those  habits,  that  may  enable 
him  to  attain  any  part  of  knowledge  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  in  the 
future  course  of  his  life."t     Acting  on  this  principle.  Miss  Edge  worth 

*  A  rivet  is  never  mentioned  without  an  epithet ;  and  we  will  not  say  silver »  which 
is  the  received  one,  because  the  Thames,  though  a  highly  respectable  river,  is,  in  truth, 
not  in  the  least  like  silver,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  like  a  Nabob,  both  iu 
respect  of  its  wealth  and  its  yellowness. 

t  There  is  not  a  more  vulgar  error  than  that  of  supposing  that  education  is  know- 
ledge. Education  is  no  more  knowledge  than  the  foundation  for  a  building  is  a  house. 
This  fallacy  meets  us  at  every  turn.  Question  the  knowledge  of  a  man,  and  the  reply 
is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  for  that  he  received  an  excellent  education.  The  best 
education  is  but  a  mean  to  an  end,  and  the  worst  is  a  very  bad  mean,  a  ^Tong  road 
which  has  given  the  tyro  some  wholesome  exercise,  perhaps,  but  has  rather  led  him 
from  the  goal,  for  which  better  trained  men  are  making.  What  is  the  condition  of  a 
ycnaig  man  who  has  finished  his  education,  as  the  phrase  goes,  according  to  the  old 
fufaion  of  our  schools  and  ui^iversities.  He  is  commonly,  if  of  abilities,  a  passably 
good  Latin  scholar,  and  an  indiflferent  Greek  one ;  if  a  genius,  or  a  man  of  first-rate 
parts,  he  has  a  repiitation  for  making  Greek  and  Latin  verses :  with  these  acquiremtuts 
he  comes  into  the  world,  where  he  finds  that  he  must  suppress  his  Greek  and  Latin, 
under  pain  of  ridicule  for  pedantry,  aend  that  there  is  no  Sort  of  demand  for  liis  verses  ; 
knowledge  new  to  him,  connected  with  the  business  of  men,  is  in  request,  and  of  tliis 
he  knows  nothing.  In  three  or  four  years  the  Greek  is  as  much  gone  from  his 
poflsession  as  if  it  had  never  been  there,  and  he  only  retains  enough  of  the  Latin  for 
the  translation  of  mottoes  and  stray  quotations.  If  he  wish  to  he  any  thing,  he  must 
begin  anoiflier  course  of  education  for  the  superstructure  of  another  and  a  more  available 
kind  of  knowledge.  The  labours  of  his  youth  have  been  of  the  least  possible  profit  to 
hi«  manhood. 
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has  endeavoured  to  create  an  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  to  direct  the 
first  steps  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  If  we  may  be  allowed  so  rude  an 
illustration,  as  a  hunter  Moods  a  young  hound  she  Moods  the  'pupil, 
gives  him  a  relish  for  the  game,  and  then  leaves  him  to  himself,  relying 
on  his  excited  taste  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  chace.  She 
disclaims  any  intention  to  go  much  below  the  surface  of  any  one  thing; 
her  business  is  with  the  A.  B.  C.  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and 
she  accordingly  communicates  some  first  principles  with  extraordinary 
clearness,  and  illustrates  them  in  a  way  which  will  be  comprehended 
by  the  meanest  capacity,  and  admired  by  the  highest. 

The  Harry  and  Lucy  before  us  is  a  continuation  and  conclusion  of 
a  Harry  and  Lucy  written  by  Miss  Edgeworth's  father,  with  the 
design  of  furnishing  a  series  of  Early  Lessons.  With  unaffected 
modesty  Miss  Edgeworth  remarks,  that  this  undertaking,  now  com- 
pleted by  herself,  is  an  humble  work  from  which  no  literary  fame  can 
be  acquired,  but  which  she  has  been  most  desirous  to  complete  £rom 
the  belief  that  it  will  be  more  useful  than  ftny  other  in  her  power. 
If  literary  fame  is  not  to  be  acquired  from  the  book,  it  is  only  because 
its  literaiy  merit  is  merged  in  the  higher  merit  of  its  utility.  It  is 
essentially  dramatic,  and  abounds  in  fine  strokes  of  nature,  and  the 
results  of  a  nice  observation  of  character ;  the  composition  is  easy  and 
full  of  the  graces  of  idiom  which  appear  to  fall  as  unconsciously  from  the 
accomplished  author,  as  the  diamonds  and  pearls  did  from  the  lips  of 
the  gifted  lady  in  the  fairy  tale.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
machinery  of  the  book ;  we  find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  Hany 
and  Lucy  (the  children  of  sensible,  well-informed  parents)  and  are  in 
a  very  short  time  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  if  they  were  our  own 
dear  grand-children,  and  we  follow  them  through  all  their  little  cares, 
and  interest  ourselves  warmly  in  their  pursuits.  Lucy  is  delightfully 
drawn : — an  honest  sailor  swore  that  he  knew  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver 
perfectly  well,  and  that  he  lived  at  Rotherhithe — ^we  are  equally  ready 
to  make  oath  that  we  know  no  less  than  six  Lucys,  and  our  sole 
perplexity  is  which  of  these  six  Lucys  is  the  individual  Lucy  whose 
likeness  the  author  has  so  truly  painted.  Lucy  is  naturally  what  ten 
thousand  girls  are,  all  giddiness,  vivacity,  and  spirits ;  always  alive  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  of  a  restless  attention  which  hovers  about  every 
object  and  fixes  upon  none.  But  we  will  not  attempt  to  pourtray  her, 
for  though  there  are  ten  thousand  of  these  Lucys  in  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  in  every  other  kingdom,  we  cannot  with  any  exactness 
describe  one  of  them — the  reader  will  know  more  of  Lucy  from  seeing 
her  in  the  pages  before  us,  dying  of  laughing  at  the  bare  mention  of 
the  great  panjandrum,  than  from  a  hundred  pages  of  our  clumsy 
portraiture.  He-writers  cannot  hit  off  these  things,  and  there  is  but 
one  of  the  other  sex  who  can  achieve  them  in  perfection.  Harry  is 
not  so  great  a  favourite  with  us  as  Lucy ;  he  is  somewhat  priggish,  and 
rather  too  good.  The  author  has  not  made  him  a  clever  boy,  (that 
would  not  have  answered  her  purpose,)  but  of  fair  capacity  and  a 
patient  industry — slow  but  sure,  he  does  not  apprehend  a  thing,  but 
he  understands  it.  There  is  not  a  more  mischievous  mistake  in 
parents  than  that  of  delighting  in,  and  encouraging  the  precocious 
quickness  of  children.  There  is  indeed  more  truth  than  will  be  allowed 
in  the  saying  of  Rousseau,  corroborated  by  the  observation  of  other 
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great  men,  that  there  has  seldom  been  a  forward  boy  who  has  not 
made  an  ordinary  man.  The  slowness  of  a  boy,  which  is  imputed  to 
dulness,  often  arises  from  his  taking  things  into  consideration  when 
viewing  a  particular  object,  which  one  of  less  real  intelligence  would 
overlook :  he  looks  at  the  thing  in  more  ways  than  one,  or  suspects  that 
there  may  be  more  ways  than  one  of  looking  at  it,  and  is  perplexed  for  a 
right  conclusion,  and  withholds  his  judgment,  while  the  genius  sees  only 
a  likeness  or  a  difference,  and  without  hesitation  pronounces  on  it  at 
once.  Sometimes  the  young  genius,  by  his  coup-d'oeil,  hits  the  mark 
as  often  he  misses,  but  his  hits  are  recorded  and  his  misses  are  left 
out  of  the  account.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  made  her  Lucy  quick,  and 
what  would  be  called,  by  fond  parents,  a  wit ;  she  has  made  her  Harry 
circumspect,  cautious  of  assent,  and  therefore,  as  a  child,  slow,  and 
what  would  be  set  down  by  guests  at  a  dinner-table  when  the  fruit  and 
the  young  folks  come  in,  as  a  dull  boy.  He  does  not  see  the  point  of 
a  joke,  or  comprehend  an  allusion.  The  sensible  parents  of  the  story, 
instead  of  priding  themselves  on  Lucy's  wit,  hold  out  no  encouragement 
whatever  to  it ;  and  allow  Harry  to  grow  to  understanding  at  his  own 
rate  without  any  attempt  at  forcing.  The  consequence  of  this  judi- 
cious treatment  is,  that  Lucy,  finding  that  accuracy  is  held  in  more 
honour  than  fancy,  subdues  the  one  quality  and  endeavours  to  acquire 
the  other,  which  she  accomplishes  by  a  triumph,  not  of^  but  over  her 
quickness.  This  effected,  she  ceases  to  overrun  the  game,  and  learns 
to  secure  it. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  which  will  serve  to  show 
the  manner  of  this  excellent  book.  In  the  subjoined  chapter  we 
begin  by  finding  Lucy's  hair  out  of  curl,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the 
weather ;  and  by  means  of  this  natural  phenomenon,  so  extremely 
disagreeable  to  young  ladies  in  our  watery  climate,  we  arrive  at  the 
principle  of  the  hygrometer.  Lucy's  astonishment  how  her  hair's  going 
out  of  curl  in  damp  weather  can  be  useful  to  men  in  general,  and  to 
men  of  science  in  particular,  is  nature  to  the  life. 

"  Lucy,  your  hair  is  hanging  into  your  eyes  this  morning,*'  said  her  mother. 

"  Yes  mother,"  said  Lucy,  "because  it  is  quite  out  of  curl." 

'*  Did  you  curl  it  last  night,  Lucy  V  said  her  mother. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  did  indeed ;  and  it  curled  very  nicely  this  morning  early ;  but  I 
went  out  in  hopes  of  meeting  my  uncle,  who  was  to  have  come  to  breakfast :  and  by 
the  time  that  I  came  in  again,  my  hair  was  all  as  you  see.  The  breakfast  bell  rang, 
and  I  had  not  time  to  curl  it  again." 

Her  mother  was  satisfied,  siuce  Lucy  had  not  neglected  to  currit  at  night,  which 
had  been  sometimes  been  the  case.  Her  father  asked,  if  she  knew  what  had  uncurled 
her  hair  when  she  went  out  1  >  ' 

"  The  damp  of  the  morning,  papa,"  said  she :  **my  hair  always  goes  out  of  curl  in 
damp  weather." 

**  So  does  mine,  Lucy,*'  said  her  mother.  "It  is  not  peculiar  to  your  hair,  to  go 
out  of  curl  in  damp  weather.*' 

"  But,  Lucy,  what  do  you  mean  by  your  hair  going  out  of  curl  ?  "  said  her  fiither. 

"  Just  what  you  see,  papa ;  that  it  hangs  straight." 

"  You  told  me  the  moisture  of  the  morning  uncurled  it ;  do  you  know  how  or  why 
it  does  so  V  said  her  father. 

"  No,  papa,  not  in  the  least ;  I  wish  you  would  tell  me." 

**  When  your  hair  is  curled,  the  parts  of  one  side  of  each  hair  are  pressed  close 
together,  and  the  parts  on  the  other  side  are  stretched  out.  Give  me  that  piece  of 
packthread." 

It  was  loosely  twisted.  He  coiled  up  a  bit  of  it,  and  showed  her,  that  in  the  inner 
circle  the  ports  are  pressed  together,  and  in  the  outer  they  are  stretched. 
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•'  Now  1  see,"  said  Lucy^;  and  you  mean,  that  it  is  just  the  same  with  my  hair,  when 
1  curl  it.     But  still  I  do  not  understand  how  the  damp  straightens  it*** 

*'1'hatyou  shall  see  directly,"  said  her  father ;  and  he  dipped  the  curled  pack-* 
thread  into  a  cup  of  water ;  when  it  was  all  wet,  it  hecame  straight. 

*'  Yes,  it  has  imcurled,  Hke  my  hair,"  said  Lucy.     "  But  how?" 

**  Look,  and  you  will  see,  that  the  water  has  filled  all  the  interstices,  or  vacancies, 
which  you  observed  between  the  difiFerent  parts  of  the  cord.  Now  there  are  in  your 
hair,  and  in  all  hair,  pores,  or  small  vacancies,  which  can  be  filled  with  moisture,  like 
the  interstices  in  this  packthread,  an^  which  imbibe  moisture  from  the  air,  as  this 
])acktliread  imbibed  the  water,  and  you  see  it  filled  the  pores  on  the  inside,  as  well  as 
on  the  outside." 

*•  Thank  you,  papa,"  said  Lucy,  "  that  is  very  nice.  To  know  why  my  hair  onciirls. 
is  at  least  a  comfort.    Now  I  understand  it  all.** 

"  I\ot  all,**  said  her  father.  "There  is  a  property  of  hair  which  you  do  not  yet. 
Jvucw ;  that  when  it  is  wet,  that  is,  when  its  pores  are  filled  with  moisture " 

*•  I  see,  papa ;  you  mean  it  swells  out,  and  becomes  thicker,  like  this  cord." 

''Not  exactly  Uke  that  cord,  Lucy  ;  that  cord  shortens  as  i^swells  out  in  breadth ;« 
but  ha  r  lengthens  when  it  is  moist.     All  human  hair  is  easily  affected  by  moisture." 

"  \'ery  easily,  indeed,"  said  Lucy,  dividing  her  uncip-led  locks  on  her  forehead,  and 
trying  to  put  them  out  of  her  way.  •*  I  was  not  in  the  damp  above  ten  minutes,  and 
yet  you  see  how  straight  my  hair  has  become.  Indeed,  papa,  as  you  say;  himian  hair  is 
very  easily  affected  by  moisture.** 

"  Yes,  fortunately,*'  said  Harry. 

"Fortunately!**  repeated  Lucy;  "unfortunately  you  mean.  Why  do  you  say 
fortunately?" 

"  1  have  a  reason,  and  a  good  one,**  said  Harry.  "  It  is  fortunate  that  hair  has  that 
property.  For  one  reason,  for  one  purpose,  useful  to  all  men  and  women,  but  espe- 
cially to  men  of  science.'* 

*•  Fortunate  and  useful !  '*  said  Lucy.  *'  Brother,  how  can  it  possibly  be  fortunate 
or  useful  to  you,  or  to  men  of  science  in  particular,  or  to  any  body,  that  my  hair  should 
so  easily  go  out  of  curl  in  damp  weather  t " 

"  Not  your  hair  in  particular,  Lucy,  but  hair  in  general,*'  said  Harry. 

*•  What  use,*'  said  Lucy,  "  if  every  body*8  hair  in  the  whole  world  was  to  go  oat 
of  curl  like  this  every  damp  day — what  use  could  it  be  but  to  make  them  all  look  very 
deplorable,  as  mamma  says  I  do  when  my  hair  is  in  this  condition?  What  good  would 
this  do  to  men  of  science,  or  to  any  men  ?  ** 

*'  You  do  not  imderstand  me,"  said  Harry,  smiling.  "  Did  you  never  hear  of  an 
hygrometer?** 

"Hygrometer!  '*  said  Lucy,  ''  Yes,  I  have  often  heard  of  an  hygrometer.  I  heard 
papa  talking  to  you  about  hygrometers  very  lately,  and  reading  a  great  deal,  last  Wed- 
nesday— ^no,  last  Thursday.** 

**  No  matter,  my  dear,**  interrupted  her  father,  **  what  day  you  heard  me  reading 
about  it :  do  you  know  or  do  you  not  know  what  an  hygrometer  is  ?  **    , 

Lucy  confessed  she  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was ;  but  she  thought  it  had 
something  to  do  with  a  barometer  and  a  thermometer,  because  it  ends  in  meter  ;  and  she 
remembered  long  ago  her  father  had  told  her,  that  ineter  meant  measure,  and  comes 
from  some  Greek  word  that  means  to  measure ;  therefore,  she  supposed  an  hygrometer 
must  be  a  machine,  or  an  instrument  for  measuring  something,  but  what  she  did  not 
know  ;  she  guessed  it  was  something  about  the  air. 

Her  father  said,  that  she  was  so  far  right  in  thinking  that  it  is  an  instrument  used 
to  measure  something.  He  told  her,  that  it  measures  moisture  in  the  air ;  and  that 
the  name  hygrometer  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  hugros,  moist,  or  moisture,  and 
metron,  measure, 

Lucy  liked  this  name,  which  contains,  as  she  observed,  the  history  of  the  thing; 
and  now  she  knew  this,  she  thought  she  could  never  forget  it. 

Their  uncle  had  not  yet  come  in  to  breakfast,  and  their  father  beginning  to  read  the 
newspaper  to  their  mother,  Harry  and  Lucy  went  on  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
talking  to  each  other. 

"Now  you  can  guess,**  said  Harry,  "why  I  said  that  it  was  very  lucky  that  your 
hair  uncurls  so  easily  in  the  damp.  You  observed  yourself,  that  you  could  always 
know  by  your  hair  whether  it  is  a  damp  day  or  not,  whether  air  is  moist  or  not.*' 

"  So  hair  is  an  hygrometer,*'  said  Lucy,  "  for  it  measures  moisture.  I  am  sure  my 
hair  might  say,  if  it  could  speak  Greek,  Hygrometer ;  or,  in  plain  English,  "nai/t — / 
measure, 

"  Very  true,"  said  Harry;  but  still  you  do  not  know  the  measure  exactly  of  how 
pioist,  how  damp  the  day  may  be ;  do  you?*' 
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"  Yes,  ou  veiy,  very  damp  days  my  hair  comes  quite  out  of  curl,  as  you  see  it  now/' 
said  Lucy,  ""  and  hangs  quite  straight ;  but  it  only  comes  a  little  out  of  curl  on  days 
that  are  only  a  little  damp  or  damp-ish." 

"  A  little  damp  !  *  Damp-ish ! ' "  repeated  Harry  j  "  that  is  very  well  for  common 
talking,  but  it  does  not  describe  exactly  how  damp.  I  do  not  know  what  degree  of 
moisture  you  mean  to  express  by  damp-u/i." 

'*  Pish !  "  echoed  Lucy.     Harry  would  not  smile. 

"You  have  not  yet  told  me,  Lucy,"  said  he,  gravely,  **how  the  hygrometer  is 
made  to  show  the  measure  of  moisture  exactly." 

"  I  do  not  know  exac%,  brother.  But  suppose,  for  instance,  you  knew  how  long 
my  hair  is  when  it  is  quite  dry ;  then  in  damp  weather  when  it  is  moist,  and  hangs 
straight,  you  could  measure  how  long  it  has  grown ,  I  mean  how  much  it  has  length- 
ened by  the  damp." 

"  I  could  measure,"  said  Harry,  "but  how  1 " 

"  You  could  see  whether  my  hair  comes  down  as  far  as  to  my  eyebrows,  or  only 
this  fiir,  or  this  far,"  said  Lucy, '.touching  different  points  on  her  forehead.  "  If  I  had 
a  looking>glass  I  would  measure  this  for  myself." 

"  This  might  do,"  said  Harry ;  **  but  at  best  it  would  do  only  for  yourself ;  and  but 
badly  for  yourself,  because  you  must,  to  mark  yoqr  points,  have  disa^greeable  spots  on 
your  forehead  always." 

"  I-should  not  like  that,"  said  Lucy,  "  nor  would  mamma,  I  am  sure," 
"Besides,"  continued  Harry;  "it would  be  rather  inconvenient  to  me  to  run  in 
search  of  you,  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and  my  ruler,  to  measure  your  hair  and  your 
^scale  on  your  forehead.     This  would  be  rather  an  inconvenient  hygrometer." 

"  Rather,  I  acknowledge,"  saidLucj^  "you  would  twitch  all  the  hair  off  my  head 
too,  in  measuring  each  hair,  I  suppose ;  and  I  should  be  afraid  that  you  would  put  out 
my  eyes  with  the  points  of  your  compasses,  when  you  came  to  measure  the  scale  on 
my  forehead.     I  should  not  like  to  be  your  hygrometer." 

"  I  would  much  rather  have  one  that  would  always  stand  or  hang  in  my  room," 
said  Hany ;  "or  one  that  I  could  carry  about  in  my  pocket,  better  still.    Could  you 
manage  that  for  me  ?    Could  you  find  out  how  to  do  that  ?     I  found  out  how  to  do  it." 
"  Did  you  indeed,  brother  1  and  do  you  think  I  can  1 " 
"  Yes,  if  you  think  well,  and  if  you  go  on  thinking,"  said  Harry. 
"  I  will  then.    But  tell  me  exactly  what  X  am  to  think  about,  and  what  is  to  be 
done,"  said  Lucy. 

Harry  pulled  a  hair  out  of  his  own  head,  and  laid  it  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  before 
her.  "  There,"  said  he,  stretching  it  out,  "  you  see  its  length.  We  will  suppose  this 
kair  is  as  dry  as  it  can  be.  Now  I  will  dip  it  into  this  bason  of  water.  Now  that  it  has 
been  wet,  it  is  longer  than  it  was  when  it  was  dry." 

"  Yes;  but  we  want  to  know  how  much  longer,"  said  Lucy.  "  Well,  it  is  easy  to 
lay  it  on  this  sheet  of  paper,  and  measure,  as  exacUy  as  you  please,  how  much  longer 
it  is  when  it  is  wet  than  it  was  when  it  was  quite  dry." 

"Very  well,"  said  Harry,  "  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  would  find  it  to  be  one 
fortieth  of  its  length  longer.  Then  you  have  the  utmost  length  between  extreme 
moisture,  and  extreme  dryness." 

"And,"  continued  Lucy,  "I  could  divide  this  line  on  the  paper  between  the  two 
black  dots,  by  which  you  marked  the  points  to  which  it  stretched  when  it  was  dry, 
and  when  it  was  damp ;  and,  if  divided  exactly,  it  would  be  what  you  call  a  scale ; 
you  could  measure  how  much,  in  different  degrees  of  damp  or  dry,  it  stretches  or 
shortens." 

"  Very  well,  indeed,"  said  Harry ;  "  and  the  scale  on  paper  would  be  better  than  on 
your  forehead,  you  see.    That's  one  point  fixed." 

"  That's  one  point  gained,"  said  Lucy ;  "  now  what  is  to  be  done  next?" 
"  Next,  you  are  to  find  out  how,  without  the  trouble  of  continually  plucking  hairs 
out  of  my  head  or  yours,  and  wetting  or  drying,  and  measuring  them,  you  might  know 
every  day  or  hour,  or  at  any  time  you  please,  how  damp  the  air  is,  or  how  much  moisture 
it  contains." 

'*  If  I  could  but  make  the  hair  measure  itself,"  said  Lucy,  "  and  mark  or  show  how 
far  it  shrinks  or  lengthens  on  this  paper  in  anytime." 
"  Aye,  if  you  could,"  said  Harry,  "  that  is  the  question." 

"  Suppose  I  had  a  Very,  very,  very  Uttle  weight,"  said  Lucy ;  "so  little,  that  this 
bair  coiUd  support  it  without  breaking,  then  I  could  tie  it  to  one  end  of  the  hair, 
and  hang  the  hair  by  the  other  end  to  something,  suppose  a  piece  of  wire  stuck  into 
the  wall :  and  I  would  put  this  paper,  with  our  scale  upon  it,  against  the  wall,  just 
behind  the  weight,  and  when  you  look  at  it,  you  would  see  how  much  the  hair  had 
filimnk  or  lengthened,  at  any  time,  in  damp  or  dry." 
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"  There,  papa  ! "  cried  Hairy ;  "  Lucy  has  made  out  as  far  as  I  did  tlic  tot  time 
I  thought  of  making  an  hygrometer?** 

liUcy  looked  much  pleased  \^4th  herself,  and  with  her  brother  for  being  pleased 
with  her. 

*•  And  have  I  really  invented  an  hygrometer,  Harry  1 "  cried  she. 

*•  Yes,  but  not  a  perfect  one,  my  dear,"  said  Harry  ;  •*  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  done." 

*'  What  more?"  said  Lucy. 

"To  come  to  breakfast,  in  the  first  place,"  paid  her  father. 

lliis  Lucy  was  ready  to  do,  for  she  was  a  little  tired  ;  but  by  the  time  she  had 
refreshed  herself  by  eating  half  her  breakfast,  she  returned  to  the  question — **  What 
more  is  to  be  done,  brother,  about  the  hygrometer?" 

"To  make  it  more  convenient,"  said  Harry.  "  In  your  way,  it  must  always  be  stock 
up  against  a  wall ;  and  besides,  your  divisions  are  so  very,  very  small,  that  you  can 
hardly  see  how  much  the  hair  lengthens  or  shortens." 

"  You  might  take  a  magnifying  glass,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Well,  that  would  help ;  but  cannot  you  tliink  of  another  way  ?  " 

Lucy  thought  for  a  little  while,  and  went  on  eating  her  breakfast,  and  presently 
answered,  **  No,  brother ;  I  can  think  only  of  taking  a  larger  magnifjring  glass,  a  glaM 
that  magnifies  more.     Will  that  do? " 

"  Still  there  is  an  easier  method ;  put  the  magnifying  glass  out  of  your  head." 

**  It  must  be  a  more  difficult,  instead  of  an  easier  way,  for  I  cannot  find  it  out," 
said  Lucy. 

^  "  But  it  is  easier,  I  assure  you,  when  you  have  found  it  out,"  said  Harry.  "Come« 
I  will  help  you  a  little,"  continued  he,  after  she  had  considered  for  some  time.  "  Look 
at  the  hand  of  that  clock,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  dial-plate  of  a  pendule,  which  was 
on  the  chimney-piece  opposite  to  the  breakfast- table.  "  Look,  the  hand  now  points  at 
ten.  Do  you  see  how  far  it  is  from  ten  to  eleven  ?  Suppose  that  hand  was  to  move 
from  ten  to  eleven?" 

**  Well,  suppose,"  said  Lucy ;  "  I  can  easily  suppose  this." 

"Then  which  would  have  moved  the  farthest?  which  would  have  gone  over  thei 
most  space  ?  the  point  of  the  hand,  which  is  at  the  outside  of  the  dial -plate,  or  that 
part  of  the  hand,  which  is  closest  to  the  centre?" 

"  The  point  of  the  hand,  which  is  at  the  outermost  part  of  the  circle,  would  have 
gone  the  farthest ;  I  mean,  would  have  moved  over  the  most  space.  The  part  nearest 
to  the  centre  would  have  moved  so  little,  that  I  suppose  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  see 
or  measure  by  my  eye  how  much." 

"  True,"  said  Harry,  "  you  could  not ;  but  you  could  see,  and  you  could  measmo 
the  space  from  ten  to  eleven  easily  ;  could  not  you?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lucy. 

"  You  could  guess  the  measure  even  by  your  eye,  without  taking  compasses  or  mag* 
uifying  glass,"  said  Harry. 

**  Now  I  see  what  you  are  about,"  said  Lucy  ;  *'  I  must  have  a  little,  Icetle  hand,  and 
dial-plate  for  my  hygrometer,  to  show  and  to  measure  the  least  motion  of  the  hair  in 
shortening  or  lengthening," 

*'  Kight,"  said  Harry  ;  "  so  far  right." 

**  Uo  not  tell  me  any  more,"  said  Lucy ;  "  I  can  do  it  all  for  myseif  now,  and  in  a 
minute." 

"  Ho  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  my  dear,"  said  Harry  ;  "  or  you  will  never  do  it." 

"  Hurry !  I  am  not  in  the  least  hurry,"  said  Lucy,  *«  only  I  like  to  be  quick. 
Well,  I  would  fasten  the  end  of  the  hair  to  the  axle,  so  as  to  make  every,  the  smallest 
motion  of  the  hair,  move  the  hand." 

She  paused.     She  was  not  quite  clear  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  done. 

"  T  will  help  you,"  said  Harry.    "  Suppose " 

**  Suppose,'^  said  his  mother,  "  that  you  were  to  let  Lucy  finish  her  breakfast." 

*•  1  will,  and  welcome,"  said  Harry  ;  "  for  now  she  has  the  principle  of  an  hygro*' 
meter,  which  papa  was  explaining  to  me  the  other  day,  and  of  which  I  will  show  her 
a  plate  after  breakfast " 

"  A  plate  ! "  said  Lucy ;  **  I  may  as  well  have  the  plate  at  breakfast,  may  not  I  ?" 

**  By  a  plate,  I  mean  an  engraving,"  said  Harry;  "  did  not  you  know  that?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Lucy  ;  "  I  was  only  in  play."-— ^Vol.  i,  p.  38.) 

The  subjoined  is  a  delightful  dramatic  scene.  The  children  are  on 
a  visit  to  a  lady  who  has  a  fine  flower-garden,  and  who  gives  them 
permission  to  take  such  flowers  as  please  them.     The  gardener's  jea* 
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lous  love  of  his  choice  flowers  is  painted  with  amusing  truth^ — first,  he 
is  full  of  fears  lest  they  should  he  selected  hy  the  young  folks,  and 
when  they  are  looked  upon  with  indifference,  he  is  piqued,  and  angry 
that  the  objects  of  his  admiration  are  not  coveted  by  the  whole  world. 
The  anecdote  of  the  selfish  lady,  (who  boiled  the  tulip  roots  which 
she  was  compelled  to  send  as  a  present  to  a  friend,)  with  which  the 
extract  concludes,  is  excellent : — 

She  told  Lucy,  that  she  would  give  her  the  root  of  an  agapantha,  and  of  some 
dahlias,  and  that  she  and  Harry  were  welcome  to  seeds,  roots,  cuttings,  or  slippings, 
of  any  thing  they  liked  in  this  garden.  "  Write  down  what  you  wish,  and  I  will 
have  them  ready  by  the  time  your  mother  brings  you  here  again,  as  I  hope  she  wiU 
on  your  return  homewards." 

3  oy  sparkled  in  their  eyes,  and  they  thanked  Mrs.  Frankland,  with  warm  gratitude  ; 
but,  an  instant  afterwards,  they  looked  unusually  grave ;  for  the  emharrassment  of 
riches  came  upon  them.  They  were  left  to  make  out  their  list ;  and  how  to  choose 
was  the  difficulty,  where  all  were  beautiful,  and  when  their  little  g;arden  could  not 
hold  all.  Hahy  went  to  work  prudently.  He  measured  out  a  space  of  ground,  that 
was  the  size  of  their  own  garden.  Lucy  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  so  small  as 
what  he  now  showed  her ;  but  he  had  often  stepped  the  boundaries,  and  was  sure  of 
the  size  of  their  territories.  Rule  and  measure  soon  settled  the  affair,  and  brought 
their  wishes  into  proper  compass.  They  calculated  what  their  garden  would  hold, 
and  made  out  their  list  accordingly.  Their  chief  wish  was  to  have  a  great  bed  of  pinks 
and  carnations. 

But  the  moment  they  went  near  these,  an  old  gardener,  who  was  at  work  in  the 
garden,  and  who  had  long  been  eyeing  them,  approached.  He  began  to  praise  his 
carnations,  which  he  said  were  the  finest  in  the  county,  and  he  pointed  out  his  fa-_„ 
vourites.  There  was  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  full  glory, 
th^e  every  body  knew ;  but  beyond  these,  he  had  two  superlative  new  favourites. 
One  he  called,  ITie  pride  of  Hollandf  or  the  great  Van  Tromp.  The  other.  The  envy  of 
the  worI4f  or  the  great  panjandrum.  Hairy  and  Lucy  did  not  much  admire  either  of 
these.  Van  Tromp  they  thought  was  of  a  dull  colour,  and  the  great  panjandrum  had 
burst,  and  was  falling  to  pieces  in  spite  of  his  card  support.  Harry  preferred  some 
Others. 

"  That  which  you  are  now  at,  master,"  said  the  gardener,  "  is  Davy's  Dachess  of 
Devonshire :  that  little  duchess  was  thought  a  great  deal  of  some  years  ago,  but  she  is 
qaite  out  of  fashion  now." 

Harry  did  not  care  for  that,  he  liked  her. 

**  What  does  he  sayV  asked  the  deaf  gardener,  turning  to  Lucy,  and  leaning  down> 
that  he  might  hear  the  answer. 

**  I  say,*'  cried  Harry,  speaking  loud  in  bis  ear,  **  that  I  like  my  little  duchess  better 
than  your  great  panjandrum.'' 

"Indeed!"  said  the  gardener,  smiling  in  scorn.  "Why,  master,  what  you  have 
taken  such  a  fancy  to  is  not  a  carnation  even,  it  is  only  a  pink." 

**  I  do  not  care,"  said  Harry,  "  what  you  call  it.  I  like  it,  whether  it  be  called 
carnation  or  pink." 

The  gardener  looked  at  him  with  contempt. 

"  Pray  what  is  the  difference  between  them  V  said  Lucy  j  "  my  mother  has  told 
me,  but  I  forget  it." 

The  gardener  told  her,  that  one  chief  difference  is  in  the  roundness  of  the  petals  of 
carnations,  and  the  jagged  or  pinked  edges  of  the  petals  of  pinks. 

Lucy  liked  these  edges,  and  she  really  thought  some  of  the  pinks  prettier  than  the 
carnations.  She  told  Harry  so,  in  a  low  voice.  "  But  I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  "  that 
the  gardener  would  despise  me  if  he  heard  me  say  so." 

**  What  signifies  whether  he  despises  you  or  not  ?  "  said  Harry.  **  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  liking  a  pink  better  than  a  carnation." 

The  gardener,  who  did  not  hear  what  was  said,  fancied  that  they  were  debating 
whether  they  should  ask  for  one  of  his  panjandrums,  and  he  began  to  say,  that  he  was 
sorry  that  he  could  not  offer  this,  he  could  not  give  this  to  any  body. 

Harry  assured  him,  that  he  need  not  make  any  apology,  because  they  did  not  wish 
for  them.  Piqued  by  Harry's  indifference,  the  gardener  named  several  lords  and 
ladies,  who  had  admired  his  panjandrum  above  all  things,  and  who  had  tried  in  vain 
to  obtain  it.  It  was  a  very  great  rarity,  he  said.  Only  two  other  people  in  England 
had  a  real  panjandrum. 
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Hairy  liked  flowers  for  being  pretty,  and  did  not  care  whether  they  were  rare  or  not. 

The  gardener  did  not  believe  him.  Soon  afterwards  he  offered  Harry  sozae  pinks, 
of  a  kind  which  he  liked  particularly. 

"  But,  master,  I  can  let  you  have  them  olily  upon  condition,  that  you  promise  not 
to  give  any  cuttings  or  layers  of  them  to  any  one." 

Harry  drew  back  with  disdain,  and  said  he  would  make  no  such  promise. 

The  gardener  said,  that  unless  he  would  he  should  not  have  the  pinks. 

"  Then,"  said  Harry,  **  I  will  do  without  them." 

He  turned  off  abruptly,  and  walked  away,  but  Lucy  stood  still,  and  said, 

"  I  believe  we  may  have  them.  Mrs.  Frankland  told  us  we  might  have  any  thing 
in  this  garden  that  we  choose  ;  and  here  she  is  coming  back  from  the  orchard." 

"  Oh !  that  alters  the  case,"  said  the  gardener,  with  a  look  of  some  mortification. 
'*  Then,  master,  you  must  choose  what  you  will,  to  be  sure." 

Harry  turned  back,  and  walked  composedly  along  the  sides  of  the  camati(m  beds, 
writing  down  the  names  of  those  he  chose,  on  a  bit  of  paper.  The  gardener  breathed 
freely,  when  Harry  passed  by  the  Panjandrum,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  Envy  of 
the  world. 

Lucy  whispered  to  her  brother,  "  Did  you  see  how  much  he  was  afraid  that  yoa 
should  have  chosen  any  of  those,  that  are  really  valuable ;  and  why  did  not  youl" 

**  Because  I  did  not  like  them,  and  I  despise  his  mean  reasons  for  likix^  them," 
said  Harry,  putting  the  paper  and  pencil  into  her  hands.  "  Now,  go,  Lucy,  and 
choose." 

Lucy,  admiring  her  brother's  independence,  followed  his  example,  and  chose  what 
she  liked,  without  being  influenced  by  the  foolish  wish  of  possessing  what  other 
people  cannot  procure.  She  did  not  choose  either  the  Pride  of  Holland,  or  the  Envy 
of  the  world. 

Harry  was  quite  right  to  adhere  to  his  own  taste :  here  was  no  trial  of  complaisance 
or  generosity. 

Mrs.  Frankland  and  their  mother  now  returned  from  the  orchard,  and  Hany  and 
Lucy  gave  Mrs.  Frankland  their  list.  She  looked  it  over,  said  she  thought  they  had 
chosen  well,  and  had  been  moderate  in  their  requests.  She  called  to  her  garoener, 
gave  him  the  paper,  and  desired  him  to  have  the  plants  in  readiness  at  the  time  sha 
mentioned. 

"  Vexy  well,  ma*am,"  he  answered,  coolly  looking  over  the  list,  which  he  saw  was 
only  of  common  flowers ;  but  when  she  added,  that  he  must  also  give  some  Dutch 
hyacinths,  and  tulip  roots,  the  gardener*s  whole  countenance  changed,  he  exclaimed, 
''My  Dutch  tulips  and  hyacinths!"  and  throwing  down  a  hoe  diat  he  had  in  h|s 
hand,  he  walked  off,  muttering  to  himself,  "  that  it  was  well  his  mistress's  head  wai 
not  loose,  or  she  would  give  it  away." 

Mrs.  Frankland  laughed  good-humouredly  at  his  anger.  She  bore  with  him,  she  said, 
because  he  was  an  old  and  faithfril  servant,  who  had  been  long  in  the  family  befere 
she  was  married.  **  Though  you  might  not  think  it,"  said  she,  **  he  is  generous  to 
his  relations,  of  all  that  belongs  to  himself,  and  covetous  only  of  what  belongs  to  die 
garden,  of  which  he  considers  himself  as  guardian  against  his  mistress's  extravagance. 
But  I  cannot  bear  this  sort  of  petty  avarice  and  rivalship  about  flowers,  in  persons 
whose  education  ought  to  have  raised  them  above  such  illiberality.  I  have  heard  of  a 
lady,  who,  when  she  was  asked  by  a  friend  for  the  roots  of  some  particularly  fine 
flower,  ashamed  to  refuse,  yet  unwilling  to  give,  boiled  the  roots  before  she  sent  them, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  growing." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  44.) 

We  now  give  a  dialogue  which  is  as  pleasant  as  playing  with  chil- 
dren ;  those  who  arc  not  fond  of  playing  with  children,  (if  any  such 
there  be,)  will  perceive  that  there  is  some  metaphysical  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  frolic. 

Harry  observed  how  much  more  easy  he  found  it  to  learti  lines  which  he  understood, 
than  to  get  by  heart  lists  of  names.  He  said,  that  he  recollected  haviug  read  in  Baron 
Trenck's  Life,  that  when  the  King  of  Pnissia  wanted  to  try  Trenck's  memory,  he  gave 
him  to  learn  by  rote  a  list  of  fifty  strange  names  of  soldiers  in  a  regiment.  Trenck 
learned  them  quickly. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Harry,  "  that  T  was  not  in  his  place,  for  his  majesty  would  have 
thought  me  quite  a  dunce,  and  would  have  decided  that  I  had  no  memory.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  learn  nonsense  than  sense,"  continued  Harry :  *^  there  is  something 
in  sense  to  help  one  out." 

**  Unless  it  be  droll  nonsense,"  said  Lucy  j  **  but  when  it  is  droll,  the  diversion 
helps  me  to  remember." 
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Harry  doubted  even  this. 

Their  father  said  he  would,  if  they  liked  it,  try  the  experiment;  by  repeating  for 
them  some  sentences  of  droll  nonsense,  which  were  put  together  by  Mr.  Foote,  a 
hmnorous  writer,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  memory  of  a  man,  who  boasted  that  he 
could  learn  any  thing  by  rote,  on  once  hearing  it. 

**  Oh !  do  let  us  hear  it,"  cried  Lucy ;  **  and  try  us." 

"  Let  us  hear  it,"  said  Harry ;  "  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  able  to  learn  it." 

'*  It  will  be  no  great  loss  if  you  do  not,"  said  his  father. 

**  Now,  Lucy,  pray  sit  still  and  listen,"  said  Harry, 

But  Harry's  power  of  attention,  which  he  had  prepared  himself  to  exert  to  the 
utmost,  was  set  completely  at  defiance,  when  his  father,  as  fast  as  he  could  utter  the 
words,  repeated  the  following  nonsense,  abruptly  beginning  with — 

*'  So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage  leaf,  to  make  an  apple  pie ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great  she-bear  coming  up  the  street,  pops  its  head  into  the  shop.  *  What ! 
no  soap  ? '  So  he  died,  and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber ;  and  there  were 
present  the  Picninnies,  and  the  Joblillies,  and  the  Garyulies,  and  the  grand  Panjan- 
drum hiiyiself,  with  the  little  round  button  at  top ;  and  they  all  fell  to  playing  the  game 
of  d&tch  as  catch  can,  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  at  the  heels  of  their  boots." 

"Gunpowder  at  the  heels  of  their  boots!  horrible  nonsense!"  cried  Harry; 
while  Lucy,  rolling  with  laughter,  and  the  more  at  Harry's  indignation,  only  wished  it 
was  not  dark,  that  she  might  see  his  face. 

"Well,  can  either  of  you  remember  or  repeat  any  of  this?"  said  their  mother. 

Lucy  said,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  grand  Panjandrum,  she  was  almost  sure  she 
should  have  been  able  to  say  it ;  but  she  was  so  much  surprised  by  meeting  the  grand 
Panjandrum  himself  again,  and  so  diverted  by  his  little  round  button  at  top,  that  she 
could  think  of  nothing  else  ;  besides,  laughing  hindered  her  from  hearing  the  names 
of  all  the  company  who  were  present  at  the  barber's  marriage  :  but  she  perfectly  well 
remembered  the  Picninnies;  and  she  knew  why  she  did,  because  their  name  was 
something  like  piccanini ;  and  this  word  had  been  fixed  in  her  head  by  a  droll  anec- 
dote she  had  heard  of  a  negro  boy,  who,  when  he  was  to  tell  his  master  that  Mr. 
Gosling  had  called  upon  him  one  morning,  and  could  not  recollect  his  name,  said  he 
knew  the  gentleman  was  a  Mr.  Goose-piccanini" 

**  So  you  see,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  **  that  even  with  you,  who  seem  to  be  your- 
self one  of  the  numerous  family  of  tlie  Piccaninies,  or  of  the  Goose -piccaninies,  there 
is  always  some  connexion  of  id^as,  or  sounds,  which  helps  to  fix  even  nonsense  in  the 
meipoTy." 

**  Papa,  will  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  repeat  it  once  more.  Now,  Harry,  once 
more  let  us  try. 

"  I  would  ratl^r  learn  a  Greek  verb,"  said  Harry.  *'  There  is  some  sense  in  that. 
Papa,  could  you  repeat  one  1 " 

"  I  couldy  son,  but  I  will  not  now,"  said  his  father;  "  let  your  sister  divert  herself- 
with  the  grand  Panjandrum,  and  do  not  be  too  grand  yourself,  Harry.    It  is  sweet  to 
talk  nonsense  in  season.    Always  sense  would  make  Jack  a  dull  boy.'* 

The  grand  Panjandrum  was  repeated  once  more  ;  and  this  time  Harry  did  his  best, 
and  remembered  what  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut,  for  an  apple  pie ;  and  he  mas- 
tered the  great  she-bear,  and  the  no  soap,  but  for  want  of  knowing  who  died,  he  never 
got  cleverly  to  the  marriage  with  the  barber.  But  Lucy,  less  troubled  concerning  the 
nominative  case,  went  on  merrily,  "  and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber." 
But  just  as  Lucy  was  triumphantly  naming  the  company  present,  and  had  got  to  the 
JobHllies,  Harry,  whose  attention  was  not  so  wholly  absorbed,  as  to  have  no  eyes  for 

outward  nature,  exclaimed (Vol.  ii.  p.  151.)   - 

^what  he  exclaimed  will  be  found  in  the  book. 

The  following  adventure  coiltains  some  useful  hints  for  the  better 
government  of  sentimentalists ;  and  also  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  vulgar  in  respect  of  disbelief  and  belief.  A  wag- 
goner is  told  a  very  probable  story,  but  he  scarcely  credits  it,  till  he 
is  informed  that  the  event  happened  on  a  particular  spot  named,  when 
he  believes  it  all  implicitly. 

Harrv  wanted  to  look  at  a  broad- wheeled  waggon,  which  was  coming  down  the 
hill.  And  while  he  watched  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  wheels,  and  asked  his 
father  some  questions  concerning  them,  Lucy  was  pitying  the  poor  dog,  who  was 
chained  underneath  the  waggon,  and  who,  as  he  waddled  along,  apparently  half 
dragged  by  the  neck,  looked  very  mournful.    She  was  told,  that  his  use  was  to  guard 
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the  waggon,  and  that  his  being  chained  to  it  secnred  his  always  being  near  It.  She 
wished  very  much  that  the  man  could  be  persuaded  to  loose  hun ;  a  faithful  dog,  die 
thought,  would  guard  his  master's  goods  without  being  chained.  Iler  mother  ob- 
served, that  it  would  be  useless  to  talk  sentiment  to  an  English  waggoner.  Lucy 
wished  that  she  had  some  money,  that  she  might  give  it  to  buy  this  dog  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  set  him  free.  Her  mother  told  her,  that  even  supposing  she  could  buy  thia 
dog,  the  man  would  get  another,  and  this  dog  would  not  perhaps  be  better  ofif,  as  he 
might  not  find  any  body  to  feed  him,  **  You  know,  my  dear  Lucy,  we  could  not  take 
him  with  us.     What  should  we  do  for  the  next  dog  we  meet  under  the  next  waggoii  1" 

Lucy  saw  the  impossibiUty  of  freeing  them  all,  and  sighed.  Her  mother  was  glad 
to  see  that  she  had  such  humane  feelings  for  animals,  but  said,  **  there  is  much  we 
must  bear  to  see  in  this  life,  that  we  cannot  remedy ;  all  we  can  do  is,  to  take  as  good 
care  as  possible  of  those  creatures  of  which  we  have  the  charge." 

Lucy  blushed, :  "  I  will  take  care  not  to  forget  to  give  poor  Dash  water  when  I  hare 
him  again,  mamma.    I  recollect  one  day — " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  Harry,  exclaiming,  *'  Father!  pray  look  out  of  the 
window  this  instant !  Do  you  see  that  streak  of  black  powder  in  the  track  of  the 
waggon,  papa  1  I  saw  it  dribbling  from  a  barrel.  Is  it  not  gunpowder  1  May  I  get  oat 
and  look  r* 

He  spoke  as  fast  as  he  could  utter  the  words,  and  his  father  instantly  called  to  the 
waggoner,  stopped  the  carriage,  and  jumped  out,  Harry  following  him.  It  was  gun- 
powder. They  ran  after  the  waggoner,  who  either  did  not  hear,  or  would  not  stop. 
When  they  overtook  him,  and  showed  him  the  gunpowder  running  out  of  the  banel, 
he,  being  a  sulky  fellow,  was  very  angry  with  the  barrel,  and  with  the  man  utrho 
packed  it,  and  yvith  the  man  to  whom  it  was  going,  and  with  every  body  but  himiself. 
He  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  danger  he  had  run,  till  Harry's  father  told  him,  that  he 
had  some  years  before  known  a  waggon  to  have  been  blown  to  pieces,  and  men  and 
hoises  killed,  by  just  such  an  accident.  Some  gunpowder  had  been  shaken  out  of  a 
barrel  in  the  waggon,  and  had  taken  fire,  as  it  is  supposed,  from  a  spark  struck  from  a 
flint  in  the  road.  This  communicating  with  the  gunpowder  had  blown  up  the  whole* 
The  waggoner  scarcely  credited  the  story,  till  he  heard  the  name  of  the  hill  down 
which  the  waggon  had  been  going,  and  then,  as  Harry  observed,  without  any  further 
question,  he  believed  it  to  be  true.  So  it  is,  that  ignorant  people  believe  or  disbe- 
lieve, without  any  reasonable  grounds.  They  staid  to  see  the  barrel  well  packed,  and 
safely  stowed.  Some  of  the  passengers,  who  were  sitting  within  the  canvas  roof  of 
the  waggon,  and  who  had  looked  out  and  listened,  now  expressed  much  gratitDde^ 
and  said  they  might  have  lost  their  lives  but  for  this  timely  discovery  of  danger.  The 
waggoner  then  grew  warmer  in  his  thanks,  and,  as  he  was  repacking  the  barrel,  said  ia 
his  Somersetshire  tone  to  Harry, 

"  Master,  you've  done  uz  a  mortal  good  turn,  I  finds,  and  if  zo  be  it  was  in  my 
power  to  give  you  a  lift  any  ways,  I'd  not  be  behind,  you'd  see ;  but  the  likes  of  I  can 
do  httle  for  the  likes  of  you  gem'men." 

Harry  thanked  him ;  he  wanted  nothing  he  said,  but  he  was  glad  that  he  and  his 
waggon  were  safe. 

"  How  well  it  was,  father,"  said  Harry,  as  they  walked  back  together  to  the  car- 
riage, '*  that  I  saw  the  gunpowder  running  out,  and  recollected  what  you  had  told  me 
about  the  blowing  up  of  the  waggon." 

'*  Yes,"  said  his  father,  **  you  see  how  useful  it  is  to  observe  what  passes  before 
your  eyes,  and  to  recollect  what  you  know  at  the  right  time." 

When  Lucy  heard  what  had  passed,  after  rejoicing  that  waggon  and  waggoner 
were  safe,  she  regretted,  that  when  the  man  offered  to  do  Harry  a  good  turn,  he  had 
not  said  a  word  for  the  dog. 

"  I  forgot  the  dog,"  cried  Harry.  "  Father,  will  you  stay  for  me  three  minutes?  I 
will  run  and  speak  for  the  dog." 

His  father  smiled,  and  back  he  ran.  What  he  said,  or  in  what  words  the  wag- 
goner replied,  we  cannot  tell,  for  Harry  never  could  remember,  either  the  words  he 
used,  or  those  said  to  him ;  but  the  result  was,  as  he  informed  Lucy,  that  the  dog 
Lion  was  unchained,  that  the  waggoner  promised  that  Lion  ^hould  have  liberty  to  run 
after  him  by  day,  and  that  he  should  be  chained  only  by  night, — (Vol.  ii.  p.  136.) 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  description  which  is,  to  our 
minds,  perfect  in  its  way.  To  our  tastes  it  surpasses  the  happiest 
efforts  of  Sterne  in  the  same  style,  for  it  is  hrief,  hold,  and  unstudied, 
and  wholly  free  from  the  conceit  which  pervades  all  the  compositions 
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of  the  great  sentimentalist.     The  subject  of  the  picture  is  a  water- 
drawing  canary  bird. 

He  disliked,  it  seems,  the  labour  of  drawing  water,  and  never  performed  this 
operation,  except  when  compelled  by  thirst.  Unluckily  for  Lucy,  ju3t  before  she 
ajiived  he  had  drawn  up  a  bucket  full,  and  having  satisfied  his  thirst,  he  was  now 
singing  away,  loud  and  shrill,  as  if  rejoicing  in  having  cast  dull  care  behind  him. 
Lucy  waited  and  waited  ;  she  and  the  housekeeper  exhausted  all  their  exhortations,  all 
the  endearing  epithets  in  the  language,  and  all  their  hemp  seed,  in  vain.  The  canary 
took  all  the  bribes  as  fast  as  they  were  offered,  and  received  all  the  complimentd 
seemingly  in  good  part — ^hut  no  return  made  he :  not  that  he  did  not  understand  what 
return  was  expected.  The  rogue  eyed  the  bucket  askance,  as  the  housekeeper  held 
it  up  to  him  ;  then  straight  he  turned  his  back  upon  her,  or  upon  it,  and  sang  away, 
pertinaciously,  with  a  louder  and  a  shriller  note  than  before.  A  full  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  spent  upon  him,  then  Lucy  gave  it  up. — (Vol.  iii.  p.  268.) 

We  have  quoted  the  above  passages  taerely  as  specimens  of  the 
literary  merit  of  Harry  and  Lucy :  examples  of  its  information,  the 
main  excellence  of  the  book,  would  necessarily  have  occupied  a  space 
inconsistent  with  our  limits,  the  chain  of  instruction  being  long,  and 
80  linked  together  that  a  bit  cannot  be  severed  for  exhibition  without 
•doing  violence  to  the  design  of  the  author.  For  evidence  of  its  higher 
merits  we  therefore  exhort  every  body,  young  and  old,  to  read  the  book, 
convinced  as  we  are  that  there  are  few  who  will  not  profit  in  some 
particular  by  it,  and  that  every  one  who  peruses  it  will  do  justice  to 
the  utility  of  its  design,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  executed. 
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We  reached  Brest  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  •  We  took  up 
our  abode  at  the  sign  of  the  Falcon.  Next  morning  we  enquired 
the  address  of  a  certain  merchant  (whose  name,  for  delicate  rea- 
sons, must  be  here  suppressed,)  and  to  whom  my  friend  in  Calais 
had  furnished  us  with  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation ;  we  had 
another  to  General  Bont^,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the 
expedition  to  America.  We  immediately  went  to  call  upon  the  mer- 
chant, and  were  shown  into  a  superb  antichamber,  fitted  up  in  the  highest 
style ;  and  after  we  had  waited  about  five  minutes,  Monsieur  N.  appeared. 
My  companion  having  presented  the  letter,  he  desired  us  to  be  seated, 
and  proceeded  to  read  it,  thus  affording  us  leisure  to  survey  him.  He  was 
a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a  handsome  countenance,  not  very 
tall  in  stature,  but  rather  thin,  and  very  fashionably  drest.  Having 
read  the  letter,  he  said :  gentlemen,  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  correspond- 
ent for  procuring  me  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance ;  he  informs 
me  that  your  intention  is  to  proceed  to  America ;  I  shall  not  fail  to 
render  you  all  the  service  in  my  power.  I  hope  you  will  come  and 
dine  with  me  to-day ;  we  shall  then  talk  further  on  the  subject ; 
meantime,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  wife  and  my  sister-in-law, 
that  you  may  have  some  conversation  with  them,  during  which  you 
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will  be  pleased  to  dispense  with  my  company,  as  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  business  to  attend  to.'*  We  assured  him  that  we  were  very  grate- 
ful for  his  kindness,  but  being  unwilling  to  occasicn  the  smallest  in- 
convenience, we  desired  him  to  convey  our  compliments.  Monsieur 
N.  said :  "  Quite  the  contrary,  my  wife  and  her  sister  are  very  fond  of 
the  society  of  foreigners ;  do  me  the  favour  to  come  along  with  me." 
He  led  the  way,  and  conducted  us  to  a  very  elegant  apartment,  where 
two  charming  women  were  seated  at  breakfast  with  whom  he  ^left  us. 
One  of  them,  whom  we  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  wife  of 
Monsieur  N.,  the  other  being  her  young  unmarried  sister,  said  to 
us :  "  If  you  wait  for  the  expedition  you  will  have  to  remain  some 
months  in  Brest,  and  of  this  we  shall  be  very  glad ;  we  hope  you  will 
not  fail  to  come  to  our  house  eveiy  day.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
speaking  Italian,  having  studied  it  eight  montlis  in  Paris;  I  read 
Italian  books  continually  that  I  may  not  forget  it."  I  enquired  if  the 
other  lady  spoke  Italian  and  was  answered  in  the  negative.  I  then 
began  to  converse  in  Italian,  and  found  that  the  lady  had  made  but 
little  progress  in  the  language ;  she  pronounced  it  very  ill,  (which, 
however,  is  no  great  wonder,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  French  to 
pronounce  tolerably  any  language  but  their  own.)  After  we  had 
talked  a  little,  I  complimented  her  by  saying  she  spoke  the  language 
very  well.  [The  reader  will  excuse  this  momentary  piece  of  adulation, 
for  who  could  have  forborne  it,  placed  as  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
beautiful  lady?]  Finding  my  native  language  to  be  so  excellent  a 
passport,  I  did  nothing  but  commend  the  few  phrases  that  she  uttered. 
My  companion  conversed  with  the  other  lady,  and  the  conference 
lasted  nearly  two  hours.  Unwilling  to  be  tedious  on  our  first  inter- 
view, we  took  our  leave,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them 
again  at  dinner,  Monsieur  N.  having  been  so  kind  as  to  invite  us.  I 
perceived  that  the  ladies  were  pleased  with  what  I  now  told  them. 
As  we  had  still  sufficient  leisure  on  our  hands,  we  called  upon  General 
Bont6.  We  entered  the  palace  in  which  his  apartments  were,  and 
were  shown  into  an  anticharaber,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  people 
waiting  for  audience,  some  of  whom  were  well  and  others  ill  dressed ; 
there  being  an  officer  in  waiting,  we  informed  him  that  we  were  foreigners 
who  had  a  letter  for  the  general ;  and  this  message  he  went  to  commu- 
nicate. Meanwhile  I  enquired  of  one  of  the  company,  who  seemed  a 
gentleman,  if  the  general  had  so  crowded  an  audience  every  morning. 
He  said :  "  No,  there  was  an  audience  thrice  a  week  on  affairs  relating 
to  the  expedition  to  America,  and  all  those  now  in  the  antichamber 
were  persons  desirous  of  being  engaged  to  go,  whom  the  general  wished 
to  see  before  he  engaged  them,  that  he  might  ascertain  who  and  what 
they  were,  as  they  came  from  all  parts  of  France,  in  great  numbers, 
and  of  various  characters,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Perceiving  that 
my  informant  was  very  courteous  and  well  dressed,  I  asked  him  if  he 
also  had  determined  to  engage  as  a  soldier.  He  replied :  "  Sir,  I  was'  a 
merchant ;  I  failed ;  I  am  left  without  a  sixpence.  I  hope  to  change  my 
fortune  by  going  to  America.  As  soon  as  I  get  there  I  shall  desert  and  do 
as  I  please.  I  have  no  money  to  pay  the  expence  of  such  a  voyage."  I 
said  to  him,  if  every  body  be  in  your  mind  Louis  XVIII.  will  not  have 
many  troops  in  America.  The  general  was  a  corpulent  man  of  a  cheerful 
mien;  and  wore  a  queue  with  a  profusion  of  hair-powder.  We  presented  to 
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him  the  letter,  which  he  perused,  and  then  hidding  us  he  seated,  asked 
us  in  what  manner  we  wished  to  proceed  to  America.  We  answered 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  go  without  expence  we  should  prefer  a  passage 
in  a  king's  ship  ;  otherwise  we  should  engage  a  passage  on  hoard  some 
merchantman.  The  general  replied :  "  You  will  find  no  merchantmen 
in  Brest ;  hut  as  you  have  been  recommended  by  a  colonel  of  mine,  for 
Whom  I  have  a  great  regard,  I  can  do  no  less  than  serve  you :  now,  in 
the  course  of  two  months  I  hope  the  expedition  will  be  ready,  as  I  am 
daily  engaging  men  to  form  a  regiment  of  the  fifth  division.  For  you 
to  pay  your  passage  will  be  useless,  as  I  can  contrive  to  get  you  one  as 
commissaries  of  provisions ;  when  you  land  in  America  you  may  do  as 
you  please.  While  you  remain  in  Brest  I  will  assign  to  you  officers' 
quarters  in  the  city ;  as  it  will  be  advisable  that  you  should  economize 
your  money  that  you  may  traffick  with  it  in  America.  In  regard  to  victuals 
1  cannot  place  you  on  the  roll,  except  as  soldiers,  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  necessary  for  you  to  go  into  barrack."  We  thanked  him, 
and  said  that  having  funds  for  all  expences  of  that  kind,  we  only 
wished  to  obtain  a  free  passage,  which  we  knew  would  save  us  two 
thousand  francs.  The  general  would  insist  on  our  accepting  a  billet 
for  quarters,  assuring  us,  that  we  should  be  very  well  lodged.  That 
we  might  not  appear  to  be  proud,  we  accepted  this  offer,  and  thanked 
him  for  all  he  had  done  for  us.  He  wiote  a  note,  with  which  we 
went  to  the  quartermaster's  office,  and  having  received  our  billet, 
proceeded  to  look  at  the  lodgings  assigned  to  us.  They  were  in  the 
house  of  a  lawyer,  who  gave  us  very  handsome  apartments. 

On  repairing  to  the  house  of  Monsieur  N.  we  found  that  he  was  not 
yet  returned  from  business  ;  but  we  were  shown  to  an  apartment  in, 
which  were  the  ladies  very  splendidly  attired  ;  indeed,  they  seemed  to 
have  passed  much  time  at  the  toilette.  I  began  to  speak  Italian,  knowing 
that  it  would  please  the  Madame  N.  She  was  extremely  handsome,  her 
figure  beautiful,  her  countenance  of  the  mirthful  cast,  which  I  liked  much 
better  than  the  Grecian  style  of  countenance ;  and  to  all  appearance 
she  could  not  be  more  than  six-and-twenty ;  her  tone  of  voice  and  her 
manner  of  speaking  were  clear,  gentle,  and  engaging.  Her  sister,  who 
resembled  her,  I  judged  to  be  younger ;  her  features  were  more  regular, 
and- many  would  have  pronounced  her  to  be  more  beautiful,  but  the 
other's  style  of  beauty  was  more  to  my  taste.  I  said  we  were  just 
come  from  General  Bont6,  to  whom  we  had  been  recommended.  The 
lady  who  was  conversing  with  me  said,  with  some  little  agitation, 
"  how  then  ;  you  know  General  Bont6 !"  I  told  her  we  were  not 
previously  acquainted  with  him  ;  but  he  had  received  us  very  kindly, 
and  had  been  good  enough  to  promise  us  a  passage  to  America. 
"  Every  evening,"  replied  the  lady,  "  he  comes  to  our  conversazione." 
My  companion  conversed  with  the  young  lady,  and  while  we  were 
talking  on  various  topics  connected  with  America  we  were  joined 
'  by  Monsieur  N.  who  regretted  that  business  had  detained  him 
from  home  longer  than  usual.  We  begged  him  to  make  no  excuses  ; 
and  at  this  moment  dinner  was  announced.  I  offered  my  arm  to 
the  lady,  and  we  passed  into  a  handsomely  furnished  dining-room, 
where,  on  looking  around,  I  beheld  a  profusion  of  plate.  We  sat 
down  to  table,  and  during  dinner  I  told  Monsieur  N.  that  his  lady 
spoke   Italian  very  well.      "  I  am  very  glad,"  said  he,   "  that  she 
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has  this  opportunity  for  practice,  for  I  am  certain  that  next  year  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  Italy  on  commercial  business,  and  it  will  be  very 
agreeable  to  me  that  she  should  be  able  to  spoiik  Italian/'     1  enquired 
if  there  were  any  masters  of  that  language  in  Brest ;  he  told  me  that 
there  was  not  one  Italian ;  the  person  who  taught  the  language  was  a 
Frenchman  who  pronounced  it  very  badly.     The  lady  told  Monsieur 
N.  that  we  had  been  to  see  General  Bonte ;  but  I  perceived  that  she 
was  by  no  means  pleased  that  we  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  him, 
and  I  very  clearly  foresaw  that  he  was  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle  in 
my  way.     Monsieur  N.  said,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  General ;  when  he  comes  hither  this  evening  he  will 
rejoice  to  find  you  here  ;    I  also  shall  speak  to  him  in  your  favour ; 
and  am  most  happy  to  learn  that  you  have  obtained  the  passage  gratis. 
And  as  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  amase  yourselves  during  the 
two  months  you  will  have  to  remain  in  Brest,   I  hope  we  shall  pass 
many  pleasant  hours  together."    We  thanked  him  for  this  manifestation 
of  good  will.     I  failed  not  to  pay  my  court  as  mu(;h  as  possible  to  the 
lady,  while  my  companion  directed  his  attentions  to  her  young  com- 
panion ;  and  those  of  Monsieur  N.  were  engrossed  by  the  dishes  before 
him,  for  he  was  evidently  one  of  those  fashionable  husbands  who  think 
not  of  tbeir  spouses,  but  rather  choose  that  others  should  pay  court  to 
them.    The  lady,  I  could  see,  received  my  attention  with  much  pleasure, 
though  still  she  was  somewhat  thoughtful ;    she  glanced  at  me  occa- 
sionally with  a  laughing  eye,  and  uttering  some  Italian  phrase  op 
other,  would  ask  if  she  pronounced  aright*,  sometimes  I  corrected  her, 
and  sometimes  to  humour  her  I  said  her  pronunciation  was  excellent. 
After  a  very  sumptuous  and  splendid  dinner  we  passed  into  another 
room  to  take  coffee.     Monsieur  N.  asked  leave  to  withdraw,  having 
to  go  and  sign  his  letters  for  the  post.     The  lady  enquired  if  I  liked 
theatrical  entertainments ;    I  answered,  yes  ;    "  then,"  said  she,  "  we 
will  go  to  the  play  to-morrow  if  you  please."     I  told  her  I  was  at  a 
loss  for  words  to  express  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  go  in  such 
amiable  company.     She  smiled  and  said,  that  in  a  short  time  there 
would  be  some  more  gentlemen  in  company ;  "  they  all  come  to  play 
the  gallant ;  but  I  assure  you  on  my  own  and  my  sister's  behalf,  that 
we  cannot  endure  one  of  them."     Perceiving  a  clue  for  the  discovery  I 
wished  to  make,  I  enquired  if  the  general  also  took  pleasure  in  acting 
that  part.    "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  more  than  the  others  ;  nay,  as  we  are  » 
upon  this  subject,  I  will  tell  you  that  every  body  thinks  the  general 
pays  his  court  to  me,  but  I  can  assure  you,  on  my  word  of  honour, 
that  this  is  not  true ;  he  is  a  great  friend  of  my  husband's,  and  through 
civility  I  bestow  some  notice  upon  him,  which  makes  him  believe  he  is 
in  possession  of  my  heart.     Sometimes,  when  I  speak  to  any  one, 
especially  a  foreigner,  lie  takes  it  into  his  head  to  be  as  jealous  as  a 
fiend,  though  he  docs  not  say  any  thing,  for  if  he  did  I  should  answer 
him  in  round  terms  ;  he  only  shows  it  by  his  manner.     To-night,  I  am 
quite  certain,  he  will  be  jealous  of  you ;  ])ut  that  troubles  me  not  at  all, 
as  you  are  a  friend  of  my  husband's."     I  said  to  her :   "  Madam,  I 
would  not  on  any  account  be  the  occasion  of  any  words  or  any  occur- 
rence that  might  displease  you."      "  Whom  do  you  take  me  for?"  she 
replied :    "  I  am  married  ;  1  depend  on  no  one  but  my  husband ;  no 
other  person  has  any  command  over  me,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  not 
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eve|i  Monsieur  N.  would  dare  command  me  like  a  master ;  judge  then, 
if  I  should  give  any  heed  to  other  persons."  Reverting  to  the  general, 
she  said :  "  He  fancies  he  has  heen  paying  his  court  to  me  this  year 
past,  hut  however  favourahly  I  may  hehave  towards  him  he  will  never 
advance  a  step  in  my  good  graces."  I  heard  all  this  with  pleasure,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  my  court  to  her  during  our  stay  at 
Brest. 

p  know  not  whether  the  reader  will  praise  or  blame  my  conduct, 
but  he  must  excuse  some  little  error  on  the  score  of  youth.] 

It  was  not  long  ere  General  Bont6  was  announced.  Scarcely 
had' ho  entered  the  room  when  he  stopped,  on  observing  us;  but  dis- 
sembling his  emotion,  he  advanced  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  lady,  who 
said  to  him :  "  General^  I  do  not  present  to  you  these  two  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  introduced  to  my  husband,  because  I  understand  from 
them  that  they  have  been  with  you  this  morning,"  "  Yes,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  this  morning,"  replied  the  General,  with 
rather  a  constrained  air,  for  he  had  already  taken  umbrage.  Thd 
conversation  turned  on  various  topics,  relating  occasionally  to  Italy 
and  to  France ;  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  other  gentlemen  arrived. 
My  companion  greatly  preferred  the  conversation  of  the  young  lady 
to  that  of  all  the  visitants,  but  politeness  obliged  him  to  leave  her  ; 
and  our  fair  hostess  rose  and  said :  "  Come,  gentlemen,  let  all  of  us  to 
cards."  She  led  us  to  a  room  where  the  card-tables  were  set.  The 
lady  enquired  if  I  knew  Scartez,  I  said  I  did  not;  I  only  knew  piquet, 
"  That,"  answered  she,  "  is  my  favourite  game ;  therefore  all  these 
gentlemen  will  sit  down  to  ecartez,  and  I  will  play  piquet  mth  you.*' 
The  General's  eyes  flashed  fire ;  but  he  concealed  his  feelings,  and 
joined  the  others  at  play. 

In  this  agreeable  society  we  passed  several  weeks.  It  in  the 
end,  however,  cost  us  dear.  One  day  at  dinner,  Monsieur  N.  in- 
formed me,  that  very  shortly  all  the  conscripts  who  were  enrolled 
for  America  would  be  sent  to  Belleisle  to  be  clothed  and  equipped. 
"  Then,"  I  observed,  "  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  us  to  go 
also."  Monsieur  N.  replied :  "  We  must  hear  what  the  General  has 
to  say  upon  that."  He  went  away  after  dinner,  leaving  us  with  the 
ladies,  who  seemed  very  melancholy  at  the  thought  that  the  time 
of  our  departure  was  approaching.  They  exhorted  us  to  give  up 
ail  thoughts  of  it,  and  remain  in  Brest,  where  they  would  procure 
us  appointments ;  reminding  us  at  the  same  time  that  we  were  not 
sure  of  employment  in  America,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  leave  a 
certainty  for  an  uncertainty.  The  lady  then  said  to  me,  with  a  sigh  : 
"  The  employment  which  I  purpose  to  obtain  for  you  might  be  no 
inducement  to  remain  here  ;  but  if  you  told  me  true  when  you  declared 
that  you  loved  me,  the  idea  of  going  to  America  should  be  banished 
from  your  mind."  "  Madam,''  I  replied,  "  your  arguments  are  very 
forcible  ;  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  rather  than  give  you  the  slightest 
displeasure,  and  would  do  anything  to  contribute  to  your  happiness  ; 
but  I  know  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  we  relinquished  our 
toyage  to  America ;  they  would  probably  be  fatal  to  yourselves  as  well 
as  to  U9.  What  would  your  husband  say  on  finding  that  wo  had 
changed  our  minds  ?  What  would  the  General  say  ?  I  aiii  sure  he 
would  employ  all  means  to  be  revenged  on  us  ;  for  I  am  well  awaie 
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that  his  passion  still  urges  him  to  pay  his  court  to  you,  and  he  has 
dissemhled  hitherto,  because  he  knew  that  our  departure  was  fixed  " 
"  Do  you  think  then,"  replied  the  lady,  "  that  lam  sold  to  my  husband, 
or  to  the  General  either  ?  I  am  entirely  my  own  mistress,  and  am 
subject  to  no  man's  control.  I  brought  with  me  a  handsome  fortune  to 
my  husband,  who,  being  a  merchant,  had  sustained  such  losses  at  sea, 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  but  my  marriage  portion 
gave  a  favourable  turn  to  his  affairs,  which  are  now  going  on  most 
prosperously.  All  this  is  owing  to  me ;  therefore  he  would  never  dare 
to  cast  the  slightest  reproach  on  my  conduct,  and  I  am  sure  I  care 
nothing  about  his  own.  As  for  the  General,  I  have  already  shown  yon 
that  I  have  always  despised  him  during  your  stay  in  Brest ;  I  should 
always  continue  to  treat  him  in  the  same  manner ;  for  Jie  is  the  objeet 
of  my  aversion,  and  I  am  not  of  the  humour  of  many  of  my  country- 
women, who  sacrifice  themselves  through  the  mere  vanity  of  having 
some  person  of  distinction  as  their  cavaliere  servenie.  My  sister 
sincerely  loves  your  friend ;  why  then  cut  asunder  two  connexiona- 
which  are  so  firmly  knit?** 

.  I  do  assure  the  reader,  that  I  was  hardly  master  of  myself,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  saying  that  I  had  determined  to  remain  in  Brest,  being 
quite  sure  that  my  companion  would  do  as  I  did,  and  would  choose  to 
reside  here  rather  than  in  America.  But  reflecting  that  such  a  change 
in  our  intentions  would  be  criticised  by  our  friends,  who  would  be 
aware  that  it  was  owing  to  the  ladies,  and  that  slanderous  tongues 
would  be  busy  in  propagating  daily  scandal,  perhaps  even  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  we  were  kept  by  the  ladies,  I  made  an  effort  to  subdue 
my  inclinations,  and  said ;  "  Madam,  I  want  words  to  express  what  I 
feel  towards  you,  and  what  I  suffer  in  being  obliged  to  leave  you.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  influence  my  companion ;  he  may  remain  if  he  be  so  disposed.** 
While  each  of  us  was  thus  conversing  with  his  fair  friend,  the  General 
was  announced,  and  on  entering,  he  advanced  with  a  very  cheerful  air  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  ladies,  and  afterwards  to  us,  in  a  manner  totally- 
different  from  that  in  which  he  behaved  on  former  evenings.  Having 
enquired  after  their  health,  he  said  to  us :  ^  Gentlemen,  in  three  days 
the  battalion  will  march  for  Belleisle  to  be  equipped  and  embodied. 
As  I  have  inscribed  you  on  the  roll  of  the  expedition,  it  will  be 
requisite  for  you  also  to  set  out.**  My  companion,  who  did  not  at  all 
relish  this  intelligence,  said  to  the  General :  "  T  think  it  will  take  some 
time  to  embody  the  expedition,  and  as  we  are  not  enlisted,  we  might 
remain  in  Brest  until  the  moment  of  embarkation,  and  then  repair  to 
the  place  appointed."  The  General,  who  was  anxious  for  nothing  so 
much  as  for  our  departure,  or  rather  for  mine,  replied :  "  That  is 
impossible ;  Greneral  Vrillar,  the  governor  of  the  island,  is  now  there 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  men,  and  they  must  all  present  them- 
selves."  I  then  said :  "  Excuse  me,  General,  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  considered  as  conscripts,  or  held  under  an  obligation  to  remain 
in  the  service.  If  we  were  aware  that  this  was  intended  we  would 
forego  the  advantage  held  out  to  us,  and  take  our  passage  on  board 
some  merchant-vessel,  for  which  our  means  are  quite  adequate, 
and  we  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  liberty."  The  General 
replied :  "  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension ;  I  will  write  to  a{)prise 
the  governor  of  the  island,  that,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  you  are 
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inscribed  on  the  roll,  but  that  you  are  not  enlisted ;  and  you  will  be 
at  liberty  to  do  as  you  like/'  The  lady,  perceiving  that  I  was  resolved 
to  depart,  quitted  her  seat  by  my  side.  Other  gentlemen  arrived,  and 
the  conversation  concerning  America  was  dropped. 

The  company  being  gone,  we  staid  supper  as  usual.  Monsiejir  N. 
being  gone  to  bed,  we  all  four  sat  down  to  table,  and  began  to  partake 
of  the  repast  without  saying  a  word.  When  it  was  ended,  the  lady 
said :  "  I  told  you,  my  dear  sister,  that  we  ought  never  to  have  fixed 
our  affections  on  foreigners ;  they  make  professions  of  attachment, 
and  then  leave  you  to  sigh  over  your  disappointment.''  My  companion 
replied :  "  I  am  sorry  that  you  judge  thus  of  our  conduct.  We  have 
never  deceived  you ;  from  the  very  first,  you  have  been  apprised  of  our 
Int^tions;  yet,  if  my  friend  choose  to  remain,  I  certainly  would  not 
^  without  him ;  but  as  I  feel  that  his  reasons  for  our  departure  are 
very  forcible,  and  that  self-respect  and  delicacy  forbid  us  to  remain,  I 
^oneiir  in  his  decision ;  assuring  you,  however,  that  I  never  did  and 
nerer  shall  do  so  much  violence  to  my  feelings  as  I  endure  at  this 
moment."  The  young  lady  perceiving  that  my  friend  also  was 
determined  to  depart,  rose  from  table  in  tears.  Her  sister  said :  "  I 
shall  no  longer  urge  you  to  stay ;  but  this  will  ever  be  &  warning  for 
us  not  to  place  our  afiections  on  foreigners."  She  rose  from  table ;  we 
followed  the  example,  and  in  a  short  time  took  our  leave. 

On  going  to  dine  with  the  ladies  next  day,  we  found  them  very  reserved, 
and  we  altered  our  behaviour  accordingly.  Monsieur  N.  though  I  think 
he  perceived  this  change  among  us,  took  no  notice  of  it.  I  said  to 
him :  *^  Monsieur  N.  as  you  have  already  had  the  kindness  to  do  so 
inuch  for  us,  be  pleased  to  procure  us  letters  of  recommendation  for 
America."  With  many  protestations  of  friendship,  he  assured  us  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  procure  us  letters  that  would  be  of 
gteat  service.  Dinner  being  over,  he  went  away  as  usual ;  and  the 
ladies,  after  taking  coflfee  in  total  silence,  bowed  and  withdrew,  leaving 
iA  in  the  room  by  ourselves.  My  friend  and  I  laughed  at  finding 
ourselves  alone,  and  after  some  discussion  we  quitted  the  hou6e  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  any  one,  and  went  to  the  play. 

We  waited  on  the  general  next  morning ;  he  received  us  very  politely, 
and  told  us  that  the  battalion  would  march  next  day.  I  said  we 
preferred  travelling  at  our  own  expense,  and  should  be  in  Belleisle  as 
soon  as  the  battalion.  He  said  he  was  quite  willing  that  we  should 
travel  as  we  pleased,  but  added,  that  it  would  be  necessary  on  our 
arrival  at  Belleisle,  to  present  ourselves  to  the  Governor  and  be  at- 
tached to  the  regiment  which  was  forming.  My  companion  instantly 
told  him  we  were  content  to  do  as  he  desired  us.  (I  however  had 
some  misgivings  on  hearing  him  speak  of  a  regiment,  and  was  ap- 
prehensive that  we  should  be  regarded  not  as  commissaries  but  as 
Conscripts.)  The  General  was  profuse  in  his  civilities,  wishing  us  a 
good  journey  and  all  manner'  of  prosperity.  Leaving  him  we  went  to 
the  house  of  Monsieur  N.  and  on  our  way  I  told  my  companion  that 
we  tan  some  risk  of  being  imposed  upon,  since  on  our  arrival  at 
Belleisle  we  might  possibly  be  considered  as  enlisted.  My  companion 
would  not  believe  the  general  capable  of  such  baseness.  On  entering 
the  house  of  Monsieur  N.  the  ladies  did  not  as  usual  make  their 
&)[>peatance ;  t)n  enquiring  after  them,  we  were  told  that  they  were  gone 
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to  visit  a  lady  of  their  acquaintance,  and  did  not  dine  at  home  ;  we  then 
asked  for  Monsieur  N.  and  were  informed  that  he  was  expected  to 
dinner  every  moment.  After  we  had  waited  half  an  hour  he  made  his 
appearance ;  hut  his  manner  was  totally  changed,  and  he  looked  very 
serious.  We  wondered  what  this  could  mean  ;  we  could  account  for 
the  change  of  behaviour  in  the  ladies,  but  in  Monsieur  N.  it  was  both 
strange  and  mortifying :  he  saluted  us  very  coldly.  Before  we  sat 
down  to  dinner  he  gave  us  three  letters  of  recommendation  for  America. 
We  thanked  him,  and  proceeded  to  partake  of  the  soup  and  the  first 
course,  during  which  not  a  word  passed ;  at  length  I  broke  silence  and 
eaid :  "  Excuse  me.  Monsieur  N.  if  I  presume  too  far  ;  but  as  we  have 
experienced  so  many  good  offices  at  your  hands  wc  have  learned  to  love 
you  as  a  father,  and  seeing  that  you  are  not  in  your  wonted  spirits 
to-day,  we  can  do  no  less  than  enquire  the  reason.  Should  we  have 
given  you  any  offence  by  inadvertently  committing  some  fault,  be 
pleased  to  let  us  know  it,  for  be  assured  if  wc  have  done  any  thing  of 
the  kind  it  has  been  wholly  against  our  will.'*  Monsieur  N.  maintaining 
his  reserve,  replied :  "  You  ought  to  know  that  better  than  I,  since 
you  have  not  behaved  well  to  the  ladies ;  you  must  be  aware  thai 
they  avoid  your  presence."  I  answered  very  seriously :  "  It  is  surprising 
to  me  that  a  man  of  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
should  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  our  conduct  in  that  particular; 
you  ought  rather  to  commend  it,  for  we  are  men  of  honour ;  I  make  no 
further  observation,  as  I  think  I  have  said  enough."  Monsieur  N. 
addressing  himself  to  me  said :  '^  I  do  not  speak  so  much  in  reference 
to  you,  as  to  your  companion,  who  has  gained  the  affections  of  the 
young  lady,  and  has  promised  her  marriage,  having  even  pretended  to 
write  home  on  the  subject;  and  now,'*  turning  to  my  companion, 
"  when  the  young  lady  has  condescended  to  bestow  her  affections 
upon  you  :  and  on  your  promises  has  reposed  her  hopes  of  happiness, 
you  leave  her,  when  you  might  obtain  an  appointment  in  Brest ;  nay, 
I  would  have  procured  that  for  you,  (as  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
respectability  of  your  family,)  if  it  had  not  been  your  wish  to  return 
home.  If,  however,  you  have  taken  your  resolution  in  order  that  yoo 
might  not  be  separated  from  your  friend,  I  promise  vou  that  ere  a  month 
be  elapsed  he  also  shall  be  advantageously  provided  for.*'  My  com- 
panion replied  r  "  Do  you  think  that  I  have  made  such  promises  ? 
Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me,"  he  added, "  whether  it  was  your  lady  or 
her  sister  who  complained  of  me  to  you  V  Monsieur  N.  replied :  "  My 
wife  complained  to  me  on  behalf  of  her  sister  of  your  unhandsome 
procedure  toward  her."  My  companion  rejoined :  "  It  grieves  me  to 
leave  you  in  hostility  against  me,  after  having  received  so  many 
favours  from  you  and  from  your  lady,  but  I  can  assure  you  on  my 
word  of  honour  that  I  never  promised  marriage  to  your  sister-in-law. 
Monsieur  N.  was  disposed  to  credit  his  wife  rather  than  my  friend^ 
and  was  not  aware  that,  in  trying  to  accommodate  matters  for  the 
sister-in-law  he  was  acting  as  a  mediator  for  his  good  lady,  to  induce 
me  to  remain  in  Brest,  which,  though  he  knew  it  not,  would  have 
been  highly  satisfactory  to  them  both.  I  laughed  within  myself  on 
perceiving  the  shrewdness  of  the  lady  in  making  use  of  her  husband 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  her  lover,  while  Monsieur  N.  having 
the  principal  actress  of  the  theatre  for  his  chhre  amey  believed  all 
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thatjhis  wife  told  him,  without  caring  for  his  family.  Seeing  that  our 
host  was  wedded  to  his  opinion,  we  rose  when  dinner  was  over,  thanked 
faxa  for  all  his  good  offices  towards  us,  hegged  him  to  excuse  these 
few  little  hickerings,  and  again  assured  him  of  our  good  faith.  Mon- 
sieur N.  coldly  saw  us  to  the  door,  and  we  took  leave  of  him. 

We  went  home  to  prepare  every  thing  for  our  departure,  and  then 
procured  a  conveyance  for  Quiheron,  wishing  to  travel  hy  short  stages. 
Next  morning  we  witnessed  the  march  of  the  battalion,  which  consisted 
of  about  five  hundred  men,  many  of  them  wearing  the  military  dress 
belonging  to  the  regiments  they  had  quitted,  and  many  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  some  of  whom  seemed  decently  clad,  while  others  were  in  the 
greatest  wretchedness,  but  all  of  them  thought  that  by  going  to 
America  they  would  make  their  fortune.  Before  they  began  their 
march  the  roll  was  called,  and  as  we  stood  near  enough,  we  heard  the 
serjeant-major  pronounce  the  names,  and  among  the  rest  our  own,  to 
which  we  did  not  answer ;  he  reported  to  the  commandant  that  we 
were  missing ;  and  that  officer  replied  that  we  should  join  at  Belleisle. 
"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  I  to  my  companion,  **  why  the  general  has 
inserted  our  names  among  those  of  the  soldiers."  My  companion 
replied  that  it  was  because  we  were  not  organized,  but  that  at  Belleisle 
we  should  be  properly  distinguished.  "  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so !" 
I  answered. 

•  An  hour  after  the  march  of  the  battalion,  we  set  out  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  soon  passed  the  men  on  the  road ;  they 
looked  like  a  body  of  prisoners,  being  all  of  them  unarmed.  As  we 
had  not  chosen  to  accept  billets  for  the  route,  we  were  obliged  to  take 
up  our  quarters  at  the  inns,  which  we  found  as  bad  as  possible. 

On  reaching  Quiheron  our  hearts  failed  us  at  the  sight  of  it,  the 
streets  were  in  such  a  miserable  condition.  Our  conductor  took  us  to 
an  inn  where  the  very  appearance  of  the  landlady  inspired  us  with 
disgust.  We  enquired  of  a  tolerably  well-dressed  person  if  it  would 
he  possible  to  meet  with  a  passage  that  very  day  for  Belleisle,  and  he 
told  US  that  the  mail  would  arrive  in  half  an  hour,  and  we  might  cross 
over  in  the  boat  that  waited  to  convey  it.  The  conductor  took  us 
down  to  the  harbour,  put  our  luggage  on  board,  and  advised  us  to 
embark,  as  we  must  have  seen  enough  of  this  pleasant  town  of 
Qiiiberon.  Ere  the  half  hour  had  expired  we  weighed  anchor  with  a 
favourable  wind.  In  two  hours  we  reached  the  harbour  of  Belleisle, 
which,  though  small,  was  in  very  good  order.  We  saw  numbers  of 
inhabitants,  whose  curiosity  brought  thein  to  look  at  the  passengers 
that  daily  arrived  by  the  mail-boat.  The  harbour  is  lined  with 
houses,  some  whitewashed  and  others  coloured,  and  we  had  soon 
occasion  to  admire  the  cleanliness  of  the  islanders,  who  were  all  of 
them  very  well  dressed. 

Next  day  the  battalion  arrived  and  was  quartered  in  barracks.  I 
and  my  companion  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  General  Vrillar,  governor  of 
the  island,  who  received  us  very  kindly ;  we  exhibited  to  him  all  our 
papers,  in  order  that  we  might  be  known,  being  fearful  that  he  might 
otherwise  have  taken  us  for  two  adventurers.  We  told  him  that 
Greneral  Bont6  had  promised  us  a  passage  as  commissaries  of  provisions 
without  requiring  us  to  enlist,  and  had  told  us  that  in  America  we 
should  be  at  liberty  to  leave  the  regiment.     The  governor  began  to 
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taugh^  and  looking  at  the  muster-roll  which  he  had  received  previoudr 
to  the  arrival  oi  the  hattalion,  said :  <^  My  children^  you  are  enrolled 
as  soldiers,  and  I  am  surprised  that  you  did  not  come  along  with  the 
hattalion.  I  cannot  consider  you  otherwise  than  as  conscript  soldien^^ 
and  as  you  are  enlisted  I  shall  have  to  ohlige  you  to  go  and  lire  in  the 
harracks/'  We  stood  motionless  with  astonishment  and  naahle  ta 
speak ;  at  length,  when  he  had  done,  I  exclaimed :  ^'  Surely,  Governor, 
you  must  he  mistaken !  We  are  free ;  we  never  did  enHst ;  and  in 
case  you  are  not  willing  to  grant  us  this  passage,  we  will  go  to  the 
next  sea-^ort,  and  emhark  at  our  own  expense.  We  can  well  afford 
to  pay  our  passage.  General  Bont6  has  deceived  us ;  I  hope  your 
Excellency  will  take  our  case  into  consideration.  We  have  authentic 
documents  regarding  our  condition  in  life,  which  will  show  that  we 
are  not  persons  whom  despair  has  driven  to  emhark  for  Ameiica.'^ 
The  Governor  did  ijot  resent  the  warmth  with  which  I  spoke,  and 
which  made  me  forget  that  I  was  in  his  presence ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
said,  in  a  mild  tone:  '^  Calm  yourself;  I  am  aware  that  if  what  you 
say  he  true,  you  are  in  a  terrihle  predicament :  hut  what  can  I  possibly 
do  1  the  roll  has  heen  sent  to  me  with  your  names  inscrihed,  as  having 
enlisted.''  The  Governor,  in  the  same  quiet  tone,  assured  us  he  waa 
extremely  sorry  that  his  colleague  had  deceived  us ;  hut  we  must  have 
patience,  and  take  up  our  ahode  at  the  harracks,  assuming  the  garl> 
of  soldiers.  I  then  said  very  firmly :  "  You  are  well  aware,  Grovemor, 
that  there  is  a  decree  of  Louis  XVIII.  ordering  all  foreigners  to  their 
respective  homes  ;  I,  therefore,  hcing  an  Italian,  demand  that  this 
decree  he  enforced ;  and  as  for  my  companion,  who  is  a  Frenchman^ 
I  hcg  that  your  excellency  will  he  pleased  to  write  to  General  Bont6  . 
for  an  explanation.  The  Governor  replied :  ^'  At  this  moment  I  cannoib 
decide  upon  the  affair ;  I  have  many  things  to  attend  to ;  come  to  me 
at  this  time  to-morrow." 

In  the  morning  we  again  called  on  the  Governor,  who  addressed  ns 
very  kindly ;  he  said :  "My  friends,  it  will  he  impossible  for  both  of  yoa 
to  depart ;  you,  as  an  Italian,  have  my  permission,  conformably  to  his 
Majesty's  decree,  to  quit  the  island ;  but  as  for  Janet,  (my  cimipa- 
nion,)  he,  as  a  Frenchman,  must  remain  and  go  to  the  barracks. 
Meantime,  I  shall  write  to  General  Bont6,  at  Brest,  for  an  explana^ 
tion  on  this  aS»j^iu  My  companion  hastily  exclaimed :  "  How !  am  I 
then  to  be  a  soldier  1  My  father  paid  eight  thousand  francs  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  to  procure  me  a  substitute ;  I  have  repeatedly  re- 
fused an  officer^s  commission,  and  now  I  must  be  a  conscript  amiost  a 
herd  of  rabble,  who  have  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  es- 
cape from  France !"  The  Governor  replied :  "  It  is  needless  for  you  to 
say  more ;  I  comprehend  all  that  you  would  express,  but  if  you  were 
the  son  of  a  French  prince,  it  would  be  all  the  same ;  I  find  you  ai| 
the  roll,  and  I  cannot  let  you  go."  Seeing  that  the  Governor  was  a 
worthy  man,  but  was  imwilling  to  take  upon  himself  an  a&ir  whkh 
would  probably  end  in  nothing,  I  turned  to  my  companion  and  said: 
"  Well,  I  will  not  leave  Belleisle ;  you  will  go  to  the  barrack ;  we 
shall  see  each  other  daily,  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  again  request  that 
your  Excellency  will  do  us  the  favour  to  write  speedily  to  Brest,  that 
the  truth  may  be  established,  and  my  friend  set  at  liberty."  Tie 
Governor  promised  to  write  as  soon  as  possible ;  we  thanked  him  for 
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the  interest  he  manifested  in  the  affair,  and  caihe  away.  My  friend 
took  me  under  his  arm,  and  without  exchanging  a  word>  we  proceeded 
to  the  inn.  He  called  for  his  trunks,  locked  them,  and  delivering  the 
keys  to  me,  said :  "  I  go  for  a  soldier,  do  not  forget  your  friend,  or 
ever  think  of  ahandoniug  him/'  I  assured  him  that  I  would  never 
leave  the  island  without  him.  He  proposed  that  I  should  write  to 
Monsieur  N.  hut  I  represented  that  this  would  he  only  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  laugh  at  us,  since  what  had  happened  was  through 
our  own  fault,  and  we  had  left  him  in  disgust.  We  decided  on 
writing  an  indignant  letter  to  General  Bont6,  which,  when  finished, 
we  instantly  dispatched  hy  the  post,  and  then  went  to  the  harracks. 
My  companion  proceeded  to  present  himself  to  the  sergeant-major, 
who  inscribed  his  name  in  his  hook,  and  then  consigned  him  to  a 
sergeant  of  the  first  company. 

I  called  frequently  on  the  Governor  to  enquire  if  he  had  any  news 
for  me ;  but  his  answer  was  always  in  the  negative.  One  day  when  I 
visited  him,  he  desired  me  to  sit  down,  and  asked  me  whether,  while  I 
was  at  Brest,  I  had  ever  any  words  with  the  General.  J  said,  no ;  my 
only  surmise  was  respecting  the  jealousy  of  the  wife  of  Monsieur  N. 
"  Well  then,'*  said  the  General, "  that  is  probably  the  point,  and  it  was 
to  revenge  himself  on  you  for  having  supplanted  him,  and  for  h^tving 
paid  your  court  to  the  lady,  that  he  sends  no  answer  to  my  letters ; 
I  assure  you  that  I  cannot  procure  your  friend's  release,  though  it 
really  gave  me  great  pain,  on  inspecting  the  battalion  the  other  day, 
to  see  him  under  arms.  But  as  I  have  your  situation  at  heart,  and 
am  much  attached  to  your  nation,  I  will  confide  to  you  a  secret. 
There  will  probably  be  a  change  of  the  government  very  soon;  in 
which  case,  if  no  explanation  be  sent,  and  you  still  remain  on  this 
island,  I  shall  be  unable  to  let  you  go,  and  be  obliged  to  place  you 
on  the  footing  of  your  companion  ;  therefore  I  warn  you,  that  it  will 
be  better  for  you  to  be  going  now,  and  wait  for  liim  elsewhere.  If 
you  stiH  wish  to  remain  here  you  may;  but  mind,  you  are  not  to  com- 
plain of  me  for  what  may  possibly  happen."  I  thanked  the  Governor 
for  his  confidence,  but  said  that  I  should  be  better  satisfied  in  being 
compelled  to  become  a  soldier,  than  in  being  chargeable  with  ingra- 
titode  towards  my  friend. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  people  of  the  town, 
who  are  very  fond  of  foreigners,  they  invited  me  to  several  of 
their  parties,  in  one  of  which  I  was  introduced  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  battalion,  M.  Renault.  He  was  a  man  about  five- 
and-thirty  years  of  age,  and  as  he  spoke  a  little  Italian,  he  in- 
vited me  to  his  house.  After  three  or  four  visits  I  told  him  our  story 
and  desired  him  to  have  some  consideration  for  my  companion,  by 
exempting  him  from  attending  drill  more  than  once  a  day.  The 
commandant,  after  venting  many  impretetitions  on  the  General,  pro- 
mised me  that  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  and  would  im- 
mediately give  orders  for  my  friend  to  attend  drill  only  once  a  day. 
One  morning,  having  risen  earlier  than  usual,  on  hearing  a  noise  in 
the  street,  I  dressed  myself  in  haste,  and  going  to  the  public  square, 
saw  a  number  of  people  looking  towards  the  citadel,  and  on  raising 
my  eyes  I  beheld  the  tri-coloured  flag  waving  in  the  wind.  Some  gen- 
tlemen, already  apprised  of  the  news,  joyfully  informed*^ me  that  Napo- 
leon was  returned,  and  had  delivered  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Bour- 
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boiis ;  "  Now,"  added  they, "  our  ialc  will  once  more  flourish  and  be  gay." 
They  hurried  me  abnost  by  force  into  the  coffee-house  ;  but  I  saw,  to  my 
soiTow,  that  this  was  the  change  predicted  by  the  General.  An  honr 
after  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Governor,  who,  looking  stedfastly  on  me, 
said:  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  there  would  be  a  change  of  the  govemmedtt 
Read  that."  He  put  into  my  hands  a  letter  from  General  Bont6,  in  whicli 
that  officer  declared  that  we  were  enlisted,  and  that  we  were  merely  pri- 
vate soldiers ;  that  through  compassion  he  had  allowed  us  to  travel 
apart  from  the  battalion,  but  that  we  were  to  be  treated  as  other 
conscripts,  no  regard  being  had  to  what  we  might  allege.  Much  sur- 
prise was  expressed  that  the  governor  should  have  thought  the  ge- 
neral disposed  to  give  appointments  to  strangers.  The  reader  may 
imagine  the  effect  produced  on  me  by  this  letter ;  I  looked  at  the  Gk)- 
vernor  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word.  He  said  to  me :  "  If  you 
had  gone  away  all  would  have  been  well ;  but  now  I  must  oblige  you 
to  serve :  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  you  have  told  me ; 
but  these  are  critical  times,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  do  as  I  am 
ordered."  I  asked  him  to  allow  me  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
in  security  all  my  own  luggage  and  that  of  my  friend.  This  the  Go- 
vernor granted  me, and  added:  "  I  apprised  you  of  all  this.'*  I  bowed 
and  came  away  without  uttering  another  word.  I  went  to  call  upon 
the  commandant,  and  infonned  him  that  it  was  requisite  for  me  to 
put  on  regimentals. 

Next  day,  having  placed  in  the  care  of  a  merchant  all  our  luggage 
and  money,  I  put  on  my  worst  suit  of  clothes,  knowing,  that  according 
to  usage  it  must  become  the  perquisite  of  the  storekeeper,  whom  I 
had  seen  appropriate  a  new  suit  belonging  to  my  friend,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  military  garb.  I  laughed  at  thii^  officer's  disappointment, 
and  going  to  the  barracks,  hired  a  man  to  polish  my  arms,  and  de-. 
sired  the  sergeant-major  to  enter  me  in  the  same  company  with  my 
friend. 

As  I  had  been  sub-lieutenant  in  the  National  Guard  at  Rome,  I 
had  some  notion  of  military  duties,  and  was  pretty  well  skilled  in  the 
manual  exercise,  having  made  it  my  particular  study  at  a  time  of  life 
when  what  we  learn  makes  a  lasting  impression  on  the  memory. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  two  o'clock,  I  put  on  my  belts,  shouldered 
ray  musket,  and  took  my  station  in  the  ranks  like  an  old  soldier.  The 
sergeant-major  asked  me  if  I  had  served,  and  I  told  him  I  had.  On 
going  to  drill,  they  made  me  lay  aside  the  musket,  that  I  might  prac- 
tice the  marching  step ;  I  performed  it  like  a  soldier  who  had  seen 
ten  years  of  service.  The  sergeant  then  ordered  me  to  take  up  the 
musket,  and  put  me  through  the  manual  exercise,  in  which  I  proved 
myself  perfect.  I  was  ordered  to  prime  and  load  in  twelve  times — ^in 
four  times — and  at  discretion  ;  all  this  I  performed  with  promptitude, 
exactness,  and  activity.  While  the  sergeant  was  thus  examining  me 
the  commandant  happened  to  pass  by ;  he  stopt  on  seeing  me  man- 
oDuvie,  and  when  I  had  done,  enquired  whether  I  had  served.  I  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative ;  and  taking  from  my  pocket-book  a  brevet  of 
Murat,  King  of  Naples,  I  presented  it,  saying  to  him  in  Italian :  **  I 
never  told  you  that  I  had  been  a  soldier,  because  I  thought  it  need- 
Jess  ;  but  as  I  am  now  in  a  state  to  require  your  protection  for  the 
purpose  of  exempting  nie  from  drill,  I  request  that  favour  if  you 
f  hink  me  tolerably  well  trained."     The  commandant,  having  read  the 
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brevet,  said:  "  at  the  very  time  when  you  were  a  aub-lieutenant  in 
the  National  Guard  of  Rome,  I  was  in  that  city,  a  corporal  of  the 
67th  regiment  of  the  line.  You  see  what  changes  time  brings  about ; 
I  am  now  a  commandant,  and  you  a  soldier.  As  I  see  that  you  know 
the  exercise  I  exempt  you  from  drill,  and  as  I  shall  make  some  cor- 
porals in  a  few  days,  I  will  promote  you  to  that  rank,  and  am  sure 
that  you  will  do  credit  to  the  appointment."  The  commandant  went 
to  inspect  the  other  conscripts  who  were  going  through  the 
manoeuvres.  The  sergeant  seeing  that  I  knew  the  exercise  as  well  as 
himself,  allowed  me  to  stand  at  ease  for  some  time,  and  talked  to  me 
of  the  kindness  of  the  commandant.  When  drill  was  over,  we  re- 
turned to  barracks,  and  the  whole  corps  sat  down  to  a  mess  of  po- 
tatoes stewed  with  beef,  which  is  much  liked  by  the  soldiery.  To 
avoid  any  imputation"  of  pride  I  partook  with  them  of  this  fare  from 
the  common  dish.  My  companion  observing  this  with  more  surprise 
than  satisfaction,  though  he  had  never  tasted  such  food,  fell  to,  and  ate 
heartily.  Having  finished  our  meal,  I  made  my  bed,  and  stretching 
myself  upon  it,  began  to  muse  on  our  distressing  condition.  In  the 
evening  the  roll  was  called ;  and  we  went  early  to  rest.  There  was  a 
great  cry  of  silence,  and  some  old  soldiers  began  to  tell  stories,  while 
others  recounted  their  adventures,  which,  though  mixed  up  with  some 
shocking  circumstanced,  diverted  us  by  their  numerous  absurdities, 
until,  through  utter  weariness,  we  fell  asleep.  At  daybreak  next 
morning  we  were  called  up,  which  to  me  was  a  hardship,  as  I  was  not 
accustomed  to  early  rising.  The  moment  we  were  dressed  and  had 
made  the  bed,  the  sergeant  of  the  week  ordered  out  me  and  my  com- 
panion to  take  our  turn  as  swabbers,  and  bade  us  sweep  out  the  bar- 
rack. Several  comrades  immediately  came  and  offered  to  do  the  work 
for  us,  in  consideration  of  a  little  money  ;  and  this  offer  we  accepted, 
distributing  among  them  ten  sous. 

In  three  days*  time  it  was  declared,  in  the  order  of  the  day,  that 
I  was  made  corporal.  I  was  recognised  as  such  by  my  company; 
of  which  the  veterans  were  displeased  at  seeing  a  conscript  promoted, 
while  they  remained  in  the  condition  of  privates.  I  at  first  thought 
that  the  rank  of  corporal  would  be  preferable  to  that  of  soldier,  but 
I;  soon  found  that  the  duties  of  it  consisted  in  beJuguthe  servant  of  the 
squad.  The  garrison  in  the  isle  amounted  to  two;.»thousand  men,  of 
whom  at  least  eight  hundred  had  been  sent  hifh^jior  punishment ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  there  were  any  bad  subjects  in  the  various  regi- 
ments of  France,  who  were  irreclaimable  by  other  means,  they  were 
sent  to  Belleisle.  The  Governor  had  formed  them  into  a  separate  re- 
giment, with  grey  uniforms  and  red  facings.  There  was  also  the  67th 
regiment,  consisting  of  six  hundred  men ;  our  battalion  of  five  hun- 
dred ;  and  a  company  of  artillery.  As  the  governor  found  that  this 
force  was  insufficient  to  man  the  forty  forts  that  surrounded  the  isle, 
he  organized  a  National  Guard,  which  amounted  to  two  thousand 
B?en.  Our  battalion  was  ordered  to  the  southern  coast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  garrisoning  the  forts  in  that  quarter.  I  was  much  grieved  at 
leaving  the  little  town  of  Pal^s,  (for  so  it  is  called,)  to  go  and  dwell 
among  the  rocks.  Melancholy  took  possession  of  our  minds ;  we  had 
no  longer  the  solace  we  enjoyed  while  living  in  the  town,  where  every 
evening,  after  the  roll-call,  I  and  my  companion  had  the  commandant's 
permission  to  go  out  and  amuse  ourselves  at  billiards  in  some  coffee- 
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house  or  other.  We  were  stationed  in  divisions  of  thirty  in  a  fort) 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  go  to  the  town  twice  or  thrice  a  week  to  par* 
chase  necessaries  for  the  squadron,  taking  two  or  three  men  with  me 
to  carry  the  provisions  to  quarters.  The  fort  we  occupied  was  seven 
miles  mstant  from  the  city ;  and  on  returning  at  night,  wc  had  to  pot 
on  our  heltfe,  take  our  muskets,  and  go  every  two  hours  from  fort  to 
fort,  from  continual  apprehension  lest  the  English  cruizers,  which  were 
daily  seen  hovering  near  the  coast,  should  effect  a  landing.  They  fre- 
quently came  within  cannon  shot,  when  we  opened  a  fire  upon  them, 
which  they  promptly  returned.  I  now  hegan  to  feel  the  real  hard- 
ship of  a  soldier's  life ;  and  particularly  in  this  kind  of  service,  where 
there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  promotion  by  distinguishing  ourselves 
in  open  combat.  I  cursed  the  commandant,  who  in  making  me  a 
corporal,  had  obliged  me  to  toil  day  and  night.  In  my  squad  there 
were  two  Parisians,  who  were  discontented  also  at  finding  themselves 
soldiers  without  any  hope,  either  of  going  to  America,  or  of  gaining 
advancement. 

One  day  when  I  had  to  go  and  purchase  provisions  in  the  town,  I 
ordered  out  with  me  my  companion  and  the  two  Parisians.  Meditating 
on  our  condition  as  we  went  along,  we  began  to  think  of  some  remedy 
for  it.  We  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  to  deliberate,  and  were 
not  long  in  concluding  that  there  was  no  expedient  but  desertion* 
^^  But  how  is  that  possible/'  said  my  companion,  <^  as  we  are  on  an 
island  distant  one-and-twenty  miles  from  the  Continent  V  I  replied ; 
*'  We  may  seize  a  fishing-boat  in  the  night-time  and  get  away ;  we  will 
take  care  to  make  our  escape  in  calm  weather,  and  then  we  may  easily 
row  to  the  main  land,  or  get  on  board  the  English  ships  which  are  not 
far  distant.  If  they  make  us  prisoners,  we  will  enter  into  their  service, 
and  go  to  India.  Anything  will  be  better  than  leading  this  dismal 
life.  We  shall  probably  meet  with  some  kind  English  commander, 
who,  on  reading  our  papers,  will  interest  himself  in  our  situation,  and 
put  us  on  shore  on  the  Continent.  Animated  with  these  thoughts,  we 
determined  to  risk  our  lives  in  the  attempt,  and  lend  each  other  every 
possible  assistance  in  case  of  need.  Having  lost  much  time  in  this 
discussion,  we  rose  up  and  resumed  our  march  with  redoubled  speed. 
On  arriving  at  the  city,  the  first  thing  I  and  my  companion  did  was  to 
go  to  the  house  where  we  had  deposited  our  trunks,  and  having  taken. 
out  of  them  what  money  we  possessed,  we  locked  and  sealed  them  ^ 
took  a  receipt  for  them  from  the  person  in  whose  custody  they  were 
left,  and  told"  him  to  deliver  them  to  no  one  without  a  written  order 
from  us.  We  then  went  to  make  our  purchases  for  the  squad ;  and 
returned  to  our  fort.  In  our  way  thither,  we  surveyed  the  isle  to 
ascertain  the  most  favourable  point  for  our  flight.  We  determined 
that,  next  day,  on  pretence  of  going  to  see  a  friend  on  the  other  side 
of  the  isle,  I  and  my  friend  should  go  and  fix  on  the  precise  spot. 
Having  consequently  asked  permission  of  the  Serjeant,  we  set  out  early 
in  the  morning.  It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  make  this  tour  of  the 
island.  We  were  delighted  with  the  view  of  its  beautiful  and  well- 
cultivated  plains,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  scarcity  of  trees, 
would  have  presented  a  variety  of  rich  landscapes ;  but  the  absence 
of  wood  was  compensated  by  the  frequency  of  neat  houses,  with  their 
alleys  kept  in  the  most  elegant  order,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the 
])easautry,  all  respectably  dressed  in  the  same  costume,  consisting  o£  ' 
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a  blue  jacket  and  pantaloons.  They  spoke  Breton,  but  they  were 
all  acquainted  with  the  French  language.  Several  of  them  in  the 
course  of  our  tour,  offi&red  us  milk,  for  which  they  would  receive  no 

S payment.  We  had  nearly  finished  our  perambulation  without  having 
bund  a  spot  favourable  for  our  purpose ;  all  the  little  creeks  where 
there  were  fishing-boats  being  guarded  by  forts,  of  which  the  sentinels 
had  orders  from  the  Governor  to  challenge  every  fisherman  they  saw, 
and  if  they  came  not  on  being  called,  to  fire  upon  them.  At  length 
we  reached  a  retreat,  in  which  were  four  fishing-boats  wholly  unguarded ; 
the  fort  was  situated  a  little  in  the  rear,  so  tiiat  if  the  centinel  walked 
to  the  distance  of  five-and-twenty  paces  he  was  out  of  sight.  When 
we  passed  by  this  spot,  he  was  not  visible,  and  we  thought  that  by 
-favour  of  the  daiicness,  we  might  hence  make  our  escape,  without 
being  seen.  Having  fixed  upon  the  bark  which  we  would  take,  we 
went  to  examine  if  it  was  provided  with  oars,  thinking,  totally  unused 
as  we  were  to  a  seafaring  life,  that  this  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
Returning  to  our  fort  by  a  contrary  way,  that  we  might  complete  our 
x^ircuit  of  the  island,  we  passed  through  several  clean-looking  villages, 
and  occasionally  refrl^shed  ourselves  at  the  inns  on  the  road.  We 
inquired  the  circumference  of  the  island,  and  were  informed  that  it 
was  one-and-twenty  miles.  The  two  Parisians  having  seen  us  afar  off, 
were  impatient  to  hear  the  report  of  our  journey.  After  informing 
them  of  all  that  we  had  seep,  it  was  determined  that  as  this  very 
evening  would  be  favourable,  the  sea  being  calm,  and  the  weather 
rather  cloudy,  the  attempt  should  be  made.  On  the  pretext  of  taking 
a  walk  among  the  rocks  to  view  the  sea-forts,  according  to  custom, 
we  went  forth,  and  having  proceeded  to  some  distance  from  the  fort, 
we  quickened  our  pace,  and  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the  bark  lay. 
At  nightfall,  byi  good  fortune,  the  centinel  was  not  to  be  seen.  We 
descended  the  rocks,  took  up  a  small  anchor  that  lay  there,  and  began 
to  push  off  the  boat.  As  she  lay  high  and  dry,  we  had  much  trouble 
in  getting  her  afloat,  but  in  about  an  hour,  with  a  great  deal  of  effort, 
we  got  her  clear  out  of  the  mud,  and  wet  as  we  wei'e,.  we  jumpad  in 
and  began  to  pull  away,  though  we  were  none  of  us  sidlled  in  rowing. 
At  this  moment,  the  centinel  walking  forth,  saw  the  boat  leave  the 
shore  ;  and,  it  not  being  so  dark  as  we  had  expected  he  perceived  that 
we  were  soldiers  by  our  caps.  He  called  to  us  ;  we  gave  no  answer, 
but  kept  rowing  desperately,  though,  as  we  could  not  pull  togetlier, 
we  made  but  little  way.  The  centinel  having  called  a  second  time,  we 
answered  we  were  fishermen,  and  had  an  order  from  the  Governor. 
Then,  perceiving  that  we  were  getting  away,  he  concluded  that  we 
were  soldiers  going  to  desert,  (as  fishermen  would  have  brought  to, 
on  being  called,)  he  descended  to  the  beach  and  fired  a  shot  at  us, 
which  wounded  one  of  the  Parisians  in  the  arm,  though  but  slightly, 
as  it  was  a  spent  ball.  Not  dismayed  at  this,  we  kept  on  rowing,  and 
as  we  could  now  time  our  oars  a  little  better,  we  passed  under  other 
forts,  whence  we  were  hailed  with  the  question,  "  Qui  vive^'*  We 
answered:  "  fishermen,"  and  fortunately  passed  the  forts,  and  got 
out  to  sea,  though  without  knowingx  in  what  direction  to  steer,  either 
£qx  the  English  cruizers  or  for  the  main  land,  as  it  was  now  dark. 
We  endeavoured  to  keep  out  to  sea,  and  from  the  island,  as.  much  as 
pQ^ble.  The  centinel  meantime  made  his  report  to  the  sergeant.  The 
oergeant  sent  a  message  to  the  governor  in  the  town,  who  ordered  seven 
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or  eight  boats  to  go  In  chase  of  the  fugitives.  The  weather,  instead 
of  becoming  cloudy,  cleared  up,  aud  the  moon  being  at  full,  now  shone 
forth  clearly  to  frustrate  our  enterprise.  A  fresh  contrary  wind  also 
sprung  up,  and  it  was  with  much  trouble  that  we  could  make  any  way. 
Our  companion,  though  not  severely  hurt,  lost  a  great  dtal  of  blood, 
and  began  to  feel  much  pain  from  his  exertions  ;  yet,  though  we  saw 
every  thing  conspire  against  us,  we  failed  not  at  heart,  but  redoubled 
our  eflforts,  and  having  brought  with  us  two  bottles  of  brandy,  began 
to  drink,  and  pull  away  with  renewed  vigour.  We  heard  a  noise  of 
voices  behind  us,  but  on  turning  could  see  nothing;  the  noise,  however, 
grew  louder,  and  we  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  we  were  closely 
pursued.  In  fact,  ten  minutes  afterwards,  we  beheld  eight  boats  in 
chace  of  us,  and  heard  the  cry  of  "  Bring  to,  or  you  are  dead  men." 
Seeing  that  we  could  make  no  resistance,  unarmed  as  we  were^  (and 
indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise,  we  were  too  few  in  number,  and  at  the 
-same  time  too  much  fatigued  to  fight  at  such  disadvantage,)  we 
rested  on  our  oars  ;  two  sailors  came  on  board,  and  made  us  each  get 
into  a  separate  boat,  where  we  were  all  bound,  and  taken  back  to  the 
town  of  Belleisle.  As  soon  as  the  boats  were  put  about,  I  enquired 
what  distance  we  had  got  from  the  island.  They  told  me  eight  miles, 
and  added,  that  we  were  going  directly  toward  the  English  ships. 

As  the  wind  was  favourable,  and  we  carried  sail,  we  reached  tiie 
fort  in  a  few  minutes,  and  were  taken  to  the  citadel,  where  we  were  all 
four  placed  in  a  strong  room,  which  was  a  wretched  damp  apartment, 
extremely  distressing  to  men  drenched  to  the  skin  as  we  were.  We 
were  considered  as  spies  and  deserters,  who  wished  to  join  the  enemy, 
and  looked  upon  as  doomed  to  certain  death.  We  threw  ourselves 
upon  some  boards,  and  consulted  on  the  means  of  going  through  our 
examination.  At  daylight  in  the  morning,  we  perceived  that  wo  wers 
in  a  kind  of  vault,  which  admitted  only  a  few  rays  through  a  hole 
fenced  with  grating,  that  opened  into  an  outer  subterraneous  apart- 
ment, better  lighted  than  this.  An  hour  afterwards,  we  heard  them 
open  the  door  by  removing  seven  or  eight  large  chains ;  and  inm^ 
diately  the  provost-martial  presented  himself,  and  said  to  us,  in  a 
rough  voice :  "  At  one  o'clock  you  are  to  be  examined ;  and  after  that, 
I  think  General  Roland  will  wish  to  speak  with  you,  (this  was  our 
general  of  brigade,  a  man  seventy  years  of  age,)  therefore  you  must 
put  on  your  best  clothes.'*  I  begged  he  would  do  us  the  favour-  to 
send  some  soldiers  to  the  fort  to  bring  our  knapsacks,  and  promised 
to  be  dressed  very  speedily. 

(Tob0  Continued*^ 


DURY  OF  «  A  CONSTANT  READER," 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER. 

December  let,' — ^We  are  beyond  all  dispute  the  most  moral  people 
in  the  known  world,  but  our  pepper  is  very  bad.  It  appears  from  a 
trial  (the  King  v.  Sadler  and  Firth)  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  this 
day,  that  it  is  a  regular  trade  to  supply  grocers  with  a  composition  of 
chilis,  ground  ginger,  linseed-cake,  mustard-cake,  and  lamp-black, 
which  mess  is  xmed  with  the  genuine  pepper,  aocording  to  the  evidence 
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of  an  honest  tradesman, in  such  proportion  as  "  conscience  dictates''* 
The  conscience  of  the  defendants  in  this  case  had  dictated  ninety-six 
poands  of  the  ruhbish  to  four  pounds  of  pepper.  No  wonder  that  our 
devils  are  not  as  hot  as  they  used  to  be,  when  Conscience  makes  the 
peppet. 

—  Some  one  writes  in  America  that  Kean  has  been  driren  from 
England  "  because  he  is  an  ardent  and  intemperate  opposer  of  the 
government — he  does  not  love  monarchy,  he  does  not  admire  a  church 
establishment."  Poor  Kean  I  We  knew  here  that  he  was  intemperate 
in  his  drink,  not  in  his  opposition ;  and  that  his  spirits  were  ardent, 
not  his  politics ;  his  love  of  Mrs.  Cox  was  also  supposed  to  have  more 
to  do  with  his  disgrace  than  his  no  love  of  monarchy. 

— -  Bad  news  of  the  conflagration  at  Miramichi.  The  new  world  will 
be  burnt  down,  and  liberty  is  not  insured. 

—  The  Gwennappe  Mining  Company  have  had  a  meeting.  A  Mr. 
Cook  who  has  acquired  a  sort  of  fame  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Nugent,  said 
many  remarkable  things.  He  set  out  by  declaring  that  if  he  possessed, 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  force  of  a  Curran,  or  the  poetical  and 
beautiful  style  of  a  Phillips  (!)  they  would  not  avail  him  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  which  was,  I  think,  a  modest  and  appropriate  exordium.  He 
read  extracts  from  several  letters  which  had,  he  said,  been  sent  to  him 
confidentially,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  mines  for  which  he  was 
in  treaty  were  an  excellent  bargain — ^that  great  advantages  were  to  be 
derived  from  them — and  that,  above  all,  the  writer  of  one  of  the  most 
important  letters  described  himself  di^  a  man  of  the  "  strictest  honour/' 
and  could  therefore  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
considerable  squabble  arose,  one  of  the  directors  of  this  mining  asso- 
ciation being  roundly  accused  of  a  bad  debt  of  11/. ;  much  was  said 
about  these  eleven  pounds,  and  Mr.  Cook  observed,  with  infinite  dignity, 
"  When  once  I  find  any  man  with  whom  J  have  acted,  guilty  of  a 
dishonourable  act,  from  that  moment  I  quit  his  society,  be  he  who  he 
mil."  Speaking  of  the  mining  affairs,  he  said,  with  commendable 
caution :  "  I  can't  say  how  soon  a  lode  or  a  vein  may  be  discovered, 
but  I  think  we  shall  have  a  dividend  within  the  time  stated  in  the 
prospectus.''  I  think  so  too.  Lodes  and  veins  are  not  necessary  to  a 
dividend. 

M. — There  is  abroad  a  Royal  bon-mot,  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
not  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  The  King,  on  hearing  some 
one  declare  that  Moore  had  murdered  Sheridan,  observed :  "  I  won't 
say  that  Mr.  Moore  has  murdered  Sheridan,  but  he  has  certainly 
attempted  his  life" 

Sd, — The  statement  of  Augustus  Stanhope,  against  whom  the 
Marquis  of  .Hertford  lately  exhibited  articles  of  the  peace,  is  in  the 
Chronicle  of  this  day.    This  is  rather  a  curious  affair,  as  it  shows  the 


•  Thomas  Wilkinson  called  in  and  examined  by  Mr.  Clarke  :  "  I  am  a  grocer  living 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  I  know  the  defendants,  they  are  mnstard  manufacturers 
in  Guildford-street,  in  the  Borough  ;  Mr.  Firth  and  his  brother  came  about  for  orders, 
and  to  them  I  have  given  orders ; .  I  was  called  on  to  give  an  order  for  imitative 
pepper  about  fourteen  months  ago,  by  the  brother  of  one  of  the  partners ;  it  was  called 
**  thirds ;"  I  gave  him  an  order,  which  was  executed ;  and  he  gave  me  instructions 
how  to  use  it ;  a  quantity  ww  to  be  gronnd  with  the  genuine  pepper ;  it  waa  to  be  as 
couscieiice  dictated." 
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recomtnendationR,  under  the  best  of  s}^tems,  for  places  of  honour  and 
emolument.  Aujjustus  Stanhope  won  money  of  Lord  Beauchamp  some 
ten  year?  ajro  at  Paris.  Lord  Beauchamp's  papa,  then  Lord  Varmouth, 
contended  that  the  money  was  not  fairly  won.  Augustus  Stnnhope,  who 
was  in  the  I2ih  Light  Dragoons,  was  consequently  brought  to  a  Court- 
martial  and  broke.  Being  thus  thrown  out  of  his  profession,  and  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  Augustus  Stanhope  pokes  sticks  at  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  and  thereupon  Sir  Richard  Birnie  interferes,  and  becomes  a 
mediator  between  the  parties.  Mr.  Stanhope  proposes  as  the  terms  of 
peace,  that  the  Marquis  shall  effect  his  restoration  to  his  rank  in  the 
army ;  the  Marquis,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  declares  that 
this  is  impossible,  but  mentions  a  consulship  as  an  eligible  appointment, 
and  the  consulship  not  being  relished  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  Sir  Richard 
Birnie  (whether  authorised  or  not  to  do  so  does  not  appear)  after^ 
wards  suggests  a  place  in  the  Stamp-office  of  800/.  a  year.  Assuming 
that  Mr.  Stanhope  was  justly  dismissed  his  Majest3r's  service  for  the' 
offence  imputed  to  him,  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  it  should  hA,ve  been 
proposed  to  give  him  a  consulship  or  to  put  him  into  a  place  in  the 
Stamp-office.  He  got  nothing  eventually,  it  is  true,  but  the  negocia- 
tion  shows  how  light  is  made  of  the  public  service  by  those  who,  by 
virtue  of  influence,  have  the  command  of  appointments.  Assuming 
the  statement  to  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  correct,  the  Marquis  certainly 
appears  in  a  dilemma!  His  charge  against  Mr.  Stanhope  in  1815  was/ 
in  his  belief,  at  the  period  of  this  treaty  through  Sir  R.  B.,  either 
founded  or  unfounded ;  if  founded,  Mr.  Stanhope  could  not,  in  hi» 
opinion,  be  a  fit  person  for  any  public  office  ;  if  unfounded,  he  ought 
to  have  felt  that  he  owed  Mr.  Stanhope  not  only  compensation  for' 
what  he  had  lost,  but  a  public  exculpation.  If  he  was  right  in  proposing 
•to  use  his  influence  to  procure  for  Mr.  Stanhope  an  appointment,  he 
must  have  been  wrong  in  not  avowing  his  persuasion  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charge  which  he  formerly  urged  against  him. 

6th, — Miss  Kelly  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  play  Lady  Teazle ;  a 
part  for  which,  clever  as  she  is,  she  is  not  particularly  well  qualified 
either  by  nature  or  art.  The  newspaper-critics,  who,  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  themselves,  have  all  conspired  to  puff  Mrs.  Davison, 
were  outrageous  at  her  being  supplanted  in  this  character  by  Mlssr 
Kelly,  and  talk,  God  help  them !  of  her  superior  elegance  sndfashitm  ! 
It  appears,  however,  from  two  letters  from  Miss  Kelly  to  the  stage- 
manager  of  Drury-lane,  published  to-day,  that  Mrs.  Davison  had  g^ve^ 
up  the  part,  as  well  she  might,  seeing  that  she  was  even  less  fit  for  it 
than  Miss  Kelly,  and  it  also  appears  that  Miss  Kelly  undertook  it  with- 
reluctance.  The  way  in  which  Mrs.  Davison's  pretensions  are  spoken 
of  in  the  tasty  newspapers  is  perfectly  ridiculous — ^MoU  Flagon  is  much 
more  in  her  style  of  elegance  and  fashion  than  Lady  Teazle. 

—  There  is  to-day  a  letter  from  Sir  Richard  Birnie  to  the  editor 
of  the  Chronicle,  stating  that  his  overtures  to  Mr.  Stanhope  were  not 
authorised  by  Lord  Hertford !  It  would  seem,  from  Sir  Richard's 
representation,  that  he  voluntarily,  and  of  his  own  motion,  entered  on 
the  negociation  with  Mr.  Stanhope  solely  from  an  amiable  desire  to 
restore  to  society  a  young  man  of  rank  who  has  been  suffering  for  nine 
years.  How  very  obliging !  If  Sir  Richard  Birnie  is  addicted  to  this 
sort  of  benevolence  I  can  point  out  to  him  plenty  of  subjects  for  it. 
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The  truth  is,  that  this  worthy  Magistrate  is  by  far  too  fond  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  persons  of  quality.  He  is  a  very  good  magistrate, 
chargeable  only  with  too  busy  a  zeal  for  rank. 

It  is  true,  that  wlien  applied  to  as  a  magistrate  to  afford  Lord  Hertford  protedtion 
against  insults  likely  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  I  was  desirous,  for  the  sake  of 
JMr,  Stanhope  himself,  and  oat  of  respect  to  his  venerable  father,  to  find  some  mode  of 
arranging  the  differences,  without  having  recourse  to  legal  proceedings.  But  I  beg 
to  state,  that  this  was  my  own  idea,  not  in  any  way  authorized  by  Lord  H.  When  I 
took  upon  myself  to  submit  Mr.  Stanhope's  propositions  to  the  Marquis,  his  Lordship 
positively  declined  acceding  to  them.  At  length,  on  my  repeated  endeavours  to  do' 
Mr.  Stanhope  some  service.  Lord  Hertford  said,  that  if  he  was  satisfactorily  secured 
from  future  outrage,  he  would  interpose  no  difficulty  to  any  efforts  which  Mr.  Stan- 
hope's own  family  might  make  in  his  behalf. 

V  ^F  -  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^  ^F 

That  I  voluntarily  undertook  to  mediate  between  the  two  persons  of  rank  is  true ; 
that  the  mediation  did  not  succeed,  I  lament.  I  could  have  no  motive,  beyond  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  and  a  desire  to  restore  to  society  a  young  man  of  rank,  who 
had  been  suffering  for  nine  years. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say,  that  as  my  public  duty  occupies  the  whole  of  my  time,  I 
have  no  leisure  ta  devote  to  newspaper  discussion  ;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  notice  any 
thing  that  may  hereafter  appear  on  this  unpleasant  subject,  but  shall  leave  the  public 
to  decide  on  the  facts  already  before  them. 

When  Sir  Richard  says,  that  his  public  duties  occupy  the  whole  of 
hi«  time,  I  suppose  he  means  the  whole  of  his  time  excepting  that 
portion  of  it  occupied  in  mediating  between  persons  of  rank,  and 
restoring  young  men  of  good  families  to  society. 

6th. — ^A  Mr.  Leyne  has  called  upou  O'Connel  for  satisfaction, 
which  being  refused,  Mr.  Leyne  has  called  O'Connel  some  disagreeable 
names.  The  Irish  papers  having  detailed  the  a£Fiair,  say:  *^  It  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Morgan  OTonnel  were  waiting  at  the  corner 
of  Nassau-street,  to  meet  Mr.  Leyne,  in  order  to  inflict  chastisement 
:  on  him.'*  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  men  who  pique  themselves 
immeasurably  on  their  gallantry,  as  Irishmen  do,  should  resort  to  way^ 
Ujpy\ng  and  attacking  their  enemy  with  superior  numbers.  An  Irish- 
matt,  it  is  remarked  by  one  of  themselves,  never  meets  his  foe  single- 
handed,  and  on  equal  terms,  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it ;  he  raises  a 
mob  to  assault  liim,  or  if  he  cannot  do  that  he  resorts  to  some  weapon 
and  ambush,  wliich  give  him  a  decided  and  secure  advantage.  I 
thought,  however,  that  tliis  sort  of  practice  had  been  confined  to  the 
low  Irish.  The  story  of  the  yQung  O'Connels  may  be  true  or  false, 
but,  true  or  false,  it  is  obviously  given  by  the  Irish  papers  without  aiiy 
perception  of  any  thing  exceptionable  in  the  imputed  proceeding. 

^tb. — ^BuU,  from  "  The  Ballina  Impartial — Saturday  night  week,  a 
party  of  Roekites  attacked  ii4  house  of  a  man  named  Clark,  in  the 
parish  of  Screan,  and  after  gaining  admittance,  laid  hold  of  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  and  did  not  leave  th'isii^le  hair  on  his  head  that  they 
did  not  pluck  out."  ^"-^^ 

8th. — ^Went  to  the  Adelphi,  the  only^^faeatre  to  which  any  body  now 
goes.  Saw  the  Pilot,  which  is  extremely  Well  played.  Reeves  makes 
an  amusing  caricature  of  an  American  Brave  ;  Terry  is  a  picture  of 
a  Pilot ;  Cook,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  hornpipe-dancing,  pig-tailed  tar, 
(Tom,  not  Sir  Isaac,  Coffin) ;  and  Yates  looks  quite  at  home  in  the 
uniform  of  a  post-captain.  The  piece  is  taken  from  the  American 
novel  of  the  name,  with  this  slight  alteration,  that  the  dramatiser  has 
turned  the  tables  on  the  American  author,  by  laying  the  scene  on  the 
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coast  of  America  instead  of  on  the  coast  of  England,  by  chaiifi^iug  the 
gallant  American  frigate  into  an  infinitely  more  gallant  English  006, 
and  by  reversing  all  the  characters,  so  that  the  Britisher*  are  the 
heroes,  and  the  Yankees  the   Pdkins.      In  the  novel,  the  English 
officer,  Captain  BorroughcliflF,  is  absurd  but  bold ;  his  counterpart  in 
the  drama  is  an  American  officer,  who  is  not  only  as  ridiculous  as  Reeves 
and  Yankee  Lingo  can  make  him,  but  also  a  consummate  coward. 
This  is  rather  too  bad.     We  laugh  at  the  fanfaronade  of  the  French, 
but  never  in  my  life  did  I  see  fanfaronade  approaching  in  extravagance 
to  the  fanfaronade  of  this  piece,  and  every  burst  of  vapour  was  received 
by  the  audience  with  shouts  of  applause.     In  one  scene,  the  English 
captain,  who  has  been  taken  prisoner  and  condemned  as  a  spy,  is  on 
the  point  of  being  shot  on  board  an  American  frigate,  v/hen  the  pig- 
tailed  British  tar,  Tom  Coffin,  jumps  suddenly  on  deck  and  swaggers 
about,  alternately  bullying  and  begging  for  the  captain's  life ;  just  as 
the  Americans  are  plucking  up  resolution  to  put  Coffin  out  of  the  way, 
and  so  to  have  a  clear  shot  at  tlie  British  captain,  the  alarm  is  given 
that  the  English  are  alongside,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
British  boarders  are  swarming  over  the  bulwarks  ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire  and  smoke,  the  two  heroines,  in  elegant  morning  dresses,  appear 
among  the  boarders,  (they  were  parlour-boarders,  I  gycess,)  are  gal- 
lantly handed  up  the  side,  and  arrive  on  deck  just  in  time  to  see  the 
victory  of  the  English.     All  this  shows  what  a  miserable  look-out  is 
kept  on  board  of  American  frigates,  and  how  easily  a  man  may  take 
them  if  he  does  but  come  alongside  them,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  or- 
a  friendly  bum-boat  in  the  day,  without  making  a  row.     In  the  novel 
there  is  a  very  fine  nautical  description  of  a  frigate  caught  in  a  gale.- 
on  a  lee-shore.     In  the  drama  they  have  attempted  this  scene,  and . 
have  made  a  better  sea,  a  better  vessel,  and  a  better  storm,  than  I  ever, 
before  saw  at  a  theatre,  but  still  it  is  a  bungling  business.     The  stage 
is  very  judiciously  darkened,  and  when  the  curtain  draws  you  see  a 
schooner  (not  a  frigate)  lying,  rocking  like  a  rocking-horse,  in  the 
trough  of  a  poppling  sea,  such  as  you  would  comfortably  ride  out  in  a 
cockic-shcll.      However,  the  schooner's   people  are  in  a  desperate 
taking,  never  before  having  seen  a  sea  running  mole-hills  high,  and 
being  on  a  lec-shore,  and  they  bawl  and  halloo  like  new  ones.    You 
are  to  understand  that  this  schooner  is  clawing  off  the  shorey  and 
consequently  she  sliould  be  close  hauled  under  as  much  canvass  aa  she 
can  carry  with  safety  to  her  masts,  but  will  you  believe  that  she  has  , 
not  a  bit  of  sail  of  any  sort  on  her  mainmast?  nothing  but  head- 
sail  set !     And  then  they  wonder  that  she  pitches  her  head  away,  and  ■ 
does  not  carry  a  weather-helm !     At  last  the  brilliant  thought  strikes 
them,  that  it  would  be  a  devilish  clever  thing  to  set  the  main-sail,  and 
after  a  deal  of  hallooing,  up  it  goes,  the  whole  sail,  and  out  it  blows  . 
loose, like  a  flag;  for,  observe,  that  though  the  word  is  passed  to  haul 
aft  the  main-sheet,  they  never  do  haul  aft  the  main-sheet,  but  on  the , 
contrary,  they  claw  off  the  shore  with  a  main-sail  set  for  going  right 
before  the  wind.    But  no  matter,  all's  well  that  ends  well.     Suddenly 
they  fall  a  cheering  and  bawling  like  mad  because  the  danger  's  all . 
over,  and  the  point  weathered.     They  must  have  had  a  deuced  good 
weather-tide  setting  under  their  lee-bow,  or  they  never  would  have 
got  to  windward  the  way  Ihcy  set  about  it.      But  Terry  is  a  young  - 
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pilot,  and  Yates  has  only  been  a  few  weeks  made ;  after  a  few  Toyages 
they  will  learn  to  sheet  home  and  get  their  vessel  into  tidier  trim  for 
weathering  a  lee  shore. 

The  theatre  was  crammed,  and  in  the  private  boxes  I  observed  more 
people  of  fashion  than  I  have  seen  at  Covent-garden  in  a  whole 
season.  The  Adelphi  is  now  the  National  Theatre^  vice  Covent- 
garden  the  Show, 

9th. — ^Newspaper  notion  of  wit. — ^^'At  the  contest  for  West- 
minster, between  Lord  Trentham  and  Sir  George  VandepiTt,  in  1749, 
a  gentleman  being  beset  on  both  sides  his  coach,  by  the  opposite  mobs, 
crying  out  for  the  opposite  candidate,  called  out '  G — d  d — n  them 
both.'"     Where  the  deuce  is  the  joke  ? 

loth, — It  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  much  I  have  read  during  the 
last  month  about  the  forthcoming  novel  called  Granby.  Certainly 
Colburn  spares  no  expense  to  let  the  public  know  when  he  is  about  to 
be  delivered  of  "  a  work  of  real  importance"  at  his  house.  No.  8,  Old 
Burlington  Street.  As  the  period  of  publication  draws  near,  the 
paragraphs  grow  terser,  and  simply  describe  the  public  curiosity  as 
wound  up  to  an  agonizing  pitch.  To  day  I  read,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
that  '^  Public  curiosity  is  much  excited  in  regard  to  the  author  of  the 
forthcoming  novel  called  *  Granby y  which  is  to  make  its  appearance 
on  Tuesday  next."     Colburny  in  the  daily  and  weekly  prints,  passim. 

—  There  is  this  day  an  account  of  Kean's  reception  in  New 
York.  The  event  has  been  just  what  was  expected  by  every  body 
that  knew  any  thing  about  the  Americans ;  they  have  proved  them- 
selves even  more  moral  and  polite  than  we  are.  As  became  natives 
of  a  land  of  liberty,  they  refused  to  hear  any  thing  the  oflfender  had 
to  say,  and  like  a  gallant  people  they  pelted  him  bravely  with  oranges 
and  apples*  Mobs  are  every  where  pretty  much  alike ;  whether  at 
Losdon,  Paris,  or  New  York,  the  monster  is  much  the  same.  At 
Paris,  the  self-declared  most  gallant  men  in  the  world,  shyed  sous- 
pieces  at  actresses,  only  because  they  were  English.  In  Kean's  case, 
the  mob  at  New  York  have  gone  beyond  the  canters  of  London ; 
they  would  not  be  behind  the  Britishers  in  virtue  and  civilization. 
The  poor  man  published,  it  seems,  a  pitiably  subnussive  letter  in  a 
newspaper,  but  it  would  not  avail  him. 

Wth. — ^The  papers  are  now  teeming  with  anecdotes  (most  of  them. 
very  stale)  of  the  great  men  of  Sheridan's  day.  I  have  heard  one  of 
Borke,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  The  irritability  of  Burke  is 
well  known,  and  was  strongly  exemplified  on  many  occasions  in  the 
course  of  Hastings's  impeachment,  in  his  conduct,  not  only  towards 
Us  opponents,  but  also  towards  his  colleagues.  On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  this  infinnity. 
Burke  had  put  a  question,  the  only  one,  it  is  said,  which  he  had 
ever  put  that  was  unexceptionable,  both  in  substance  and  in  form ; 
Mr.  Law,  (the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,)  one  of  Hastings's  Counsel^ 
objected  to  it,  and  was  stating  the  grounds  of  his  objection,  when, 
perceiving  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  entering  the  manager's  box,  he  congra-* 
tnlated  the  House  that  the  candour  and  legal  experience  of  the  learned 
Manager,  (meaning  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,)  would  at  once  induce  him  to 
admit  that  such  a  question  could  not  be  put  consistently  with  those 
rules  of  evidence  with  which  his  learned  friend  was  so  emiae^ntly  con- 
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versant.  Upon  which>  M.  A.  Taylor,  (who  had  neTcr  before  been  ao 
respectfully  referred  to  as  an  authority,  and  who  was  worked  upon 
like  the  crow  in  the  fable  complimented  on  her  singing,)  coming 
forward,  requested  the  learned  Counsel  to  restate  the  question,  which 
Mr.  Law  having  done,  Mr.  T.  instantly  observed,  that  it  was  impocei-* 
ble  to  contend  that  it  was  admissible.  On  this,  Mr.  Burke,  forgetting 
every  thing  but  his  question,  seized  M.  A.  Taylor  by  the  collar, 
exclaiming :  *'  You  little  villain !  Put  him  in  irons,  pat  him  in  irons/' 
dragged  him  down,  and  had  almost  snccceded  in  throttling  him,  when 
Mr.  Fox  came  in  to  his  rescue.  The  scene  is  by  no  one  more  plea* 
santly  described  than  by  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  himself. 

—  There  is  a  fine  image  of  Sheridan's,  which  I  have  heard  bat 
never  seen  in  print:  it  should  not  be  lost.  Describing  the  effect 
produced  by  the  march  of  Hastings  from  Oude  to  Bonazes,  he  said : 
"  Terror  in  his  front,  rebellion  in  his  rear  ;  for  wherever  the  heel  of 
oppression  was  raised,  trodden  misery  sprung  up  and  looked  about  for 
vengeance."    This  has  escaped  the  reporter  of  the  speech.         • 

12th, — ^It  must  cost  Mrs.  Coutts  an  immense  sum  of  money  .to  ^ve 
the  world  an  idea  of  her  motions.  One  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper 
withimt  seeing  where  Mrs.  Coutts  is ;  it  is  the  only  point  on  which  all 
the  journals  are  always  perfectly  well  informed.  I  wish  the  Dnkfe  of 
St.  Albans,  or  the  Duke  of  Somebody,  would  marry  her,  if  only  to 
give  us  newspaper  readers  the  relief  of  a  change  of  name ;  it  will  be 
something  gained  to  be  no  longer  wearied  with  the  eternal  word 
Coutts,  which  haunts  the  columns  of  all  the  prints.  To-day  I  have 
the  happiness  to  see  that — ^^  Mrs.  Coutts  is  expected  to  arrive  at 
Byam  House  this  day,  Saturday.'* — Brighton  Herald*  To-morrow 
I  shall  see  that  "  Mrs.  Coutts  has  arrived  at  Byam  House,  Brighton/' 
Next  day,  I  shall  be  blessed  with  the  news  that  "  Mrs.  Coutts  is 
enlivening  the  social  circles  of  Brighton  with  her  presence."  And 
the  day  after,  my  happiness  will  be  carried  a  step  further,  by  tht 
glad  tidings  that,  "  Yesterday  Mrs.  Coutts  took  an  airing  on  the 
Patcham  lload."  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  rich  widow,  as 
of  Dame  Quickly,  that  "  No  one  knows  where  to  have  her.*' 

ISth. — It  is  a  melancholy  thing  for  the  readers  of  newspapers,  that 
the  writers  of  them  will  insist  on  showing  their  acquirements  on  all 
occasions.  In  an  account  of  a  little  piece  at  the  Adelphi,  called 
Success,  (a  quiz  on  the  press,)  the  New  Times  represents  **  The 
Observer  and  Thespian  Sentinel,  as  trying  a  close  bout  of  manual 
espionage"  "  A  close  bout  of  manual  espionage /"  What  in  the 
name  of  refinement  docs  the  accomplished  critic  mean  ?  Lady  Morgan, 
in  her  happiest  moments  of  French,  never  surpassed  this  malapropism. 

I4th, — ^^  It  was  expected  that  Mrs.  Coutts  would  have  been  at  Byam 
House  on  Saturday,  but  a  notification  [how  Royal !]  was  received 
that  she  had  postponed  her  journey  till  Monday." — New  Times. 

—  There  is  no  subject  so  melancholy  that  the  newspapers  cannot 
relieve  it  with  a  touch  of  the  ridiculous ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  set 
seriously  about  the  matter.  I  observe  to*day ,  in  a  morning  paper,  this 
paragraph : 

Tlie  late  illustrious  Duchess  of  Rutland,  whose  premature  decease  so  many  are  yet 
deploring,  took,  as  is  well  known,  great  delight  in  the  superintendence  of  a  consider- 
able turn  at  her  Lord's  fine  seat  of  Belroir  Castle,  and  in  the  selectizig  and  feeding 
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titereon  of  domestic  animals  of  the  most  improved  kind,  some  of  trhicli  she  has 
annually  sent  up  for  exhibition  in  the  Smithfield  Club's  Annual  Shows,  in  Goswell- 
street,  and  there  obtained  several  Prizes  of  Plates  (of  which  Institution  she  was  the 
Patroness.)  A  cow  and  three  sheep  were  in  progress  of  fattening  at  Belvoir,  for  the 
Show,  which  commences  on  Friday  next ;  and  it  was  a  particular  request  of  her  Grace, 
in  her  short  and  fatal  illness,  that  these  animals  should  be  sent  up  to  the  Club's  Show, 
as  a  last  testimony  of  her  regard  for  this  very  useful  Institution ;  and,  as  such,  these 
fine  ammals  cannot  fail,  we  think,  of  atti'octing  a  sympathizing  attentioti. 

The  mere  anecdote  is  very  creditable  to  the  late  Duchess,  but  the 
sentimenta]  thought  that  the  fine  animals^  the  prize  cow,  and  three  fat 
sheep,  would  at|;ract  a  sympathizing  attention^  is  of  irresistible 
absurdity.  Had  the  fat  sheep  been  made  mutton  of,  this  same  scribe 
would  doubtless  have  talked  of  their  exciting  sympathizing  appetites, 
and  attracting  sympathizing  carving-knives. 

9^  Came  home  very  melancholy  from  Drury  Lane,  where  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  Mr.  Harley  play  Little  Acres  in  the  Rivals.  Tha 
million  like  this  performer,  and  say  that  he  is  droll.  I  cannot  dis- 
cover a  single  merit  in  him ;  there  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but 
ffippancy  and  a  sort  of  grimace,  which  ought  properly  to  appear 
through  a  horse-collar.  The  after-piece  was  the  Wager,  a  ead  dull  '^' 
thing,  with  one  practical  joke,  a  man  in  a  box.  It  has  made  me  t^^ 
sleepy,  the  pleasantest  consequence  of  play-going. 

15/A.— -The  Morning  Chronicle  is  never  weary  of  writing  about 
Matilda.  There  is  a  paragraph  about  Matilda  regularly  every  day. 
To-day  it  says,  "  The  '  Tale  of  Matilda,'  lately  published  by  a  Noble 
Lord,  excites  redoubled  interest,  since  it  is  suspected  to  derive  its 
origin  from  a  real  occurrence  in  fashionable  life.'' 

—  A  Doctor  Camagie  has  written  a  letter  about  Wimborne  school, 
in  which  this  passage  appears :  ^^  The  publication  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's letter  to  Mr.  Mayo,  and  that  gentleman's  reply,  I  can  confi- 
dently assert,  was  made  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Mayo,  from  a  copy  sent  to  his  relations  at  Bath,  with  a  view  to 
their  private  gratification,  but  without  the  most  distant  idea  of 
being  made  public"  The  Doctor  must  himself  have  been  brought 
up  at  a /Vee  grammar-school  I  should  imagine,  for  very  free  he  makes 
with  granmiar.  The  copy  was  sent  without  the  most  distant  idea  of 
being  made  public !     Bravo  Doctor ! 

16/A.-- ."The  object  of  Mr.  Campbell's  late  hasty  visit  to  the 
Continent,  we  understand,  was  to  make  some  researches  connected 
with  his  poetical  studies,  which,  having  accomplished,  it  is  his  intention 
immediately  to  resume  his  Essays  on  Poetry  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine."     Colburn  in  The  New  Times. 

I  always  thought  Campbell's  ideas  on  poetry  very  far-fetched* 

17M.— There  is  a  story  abroad  about  a  wealthy  Jew,  which,  if  true, 
is  of  a  rare  roguery,  and  far  surpasses  any  stroke  of  '^  Greatness"  in 
the  History  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild.  It  is  said  that  when  the  em- 
barrassments in  the  city  first  commenced,  this  Jew  paid  into  a  great 
banking-house  300,000/. ;  this  was  a  large  sum,  but  the  circumstance 
waa  not  considered  as  any  thing  very  extraordinary.  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  however,  another  sum  of  700,000/.  was  paid  in; 
this  excited  surprise  and  suspicion,  and  one  of  the  firm  went  to  a 
friend,  a  Bank  Director,  and  consulted  him  about  the  affair;  the 
Director  told  him,  that  he  thought  it  had  a  strange  look,  and  advised 
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him  to  keep  the  money  by  him  untouched  for  a  few  days,  and  to 
how  it  would  be  drawn  out.  This  the  house  did;  and  two  days  after, 
at  half-past  four,,  the  Jew's  cheque  came  in  for  a  million,  and  was  paid, 
partly  with  the  very  notes  that  had  been  deposited.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Jew  calculated  on  the  bankers'  not  having  that  sum  by  theniy 
and  that  at  that  late  hour  there  would  not  be  time  for  them  to  proeoie 
it,  in  which  case  he  might  have  gone  all  over  the  city,  giving  out  tbat 
the  house  had  returned  his  cheque.  This  news  would  have  gone  fortii 
with  the  post,  and  would  have  spread  confusion  all  over  the  coaHtry. 
I  write  down  the  anecdote  as  I  heard  it ;  what  degree  of  truth  there  mmf 
be  in  it,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

19 th. — A  morning  paper  states,  that  the  story  of  the  Jew  is  utteriy 
false. 

—  *'The  Tale  of  *  Matilda,'  lately  published,  and  attributed  to  ft 
Noble  Lord,  excites  redoubled  interest,  since  it  is  suspected  to  derive 
its  origin  from  a  real  occurrence  in  fashionable  life,"  Colbdm  In 
The  New  Times.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  this  before,  or  something  veij 
much  like  it. 

—  Under  the  head  of  **  The  Mirror  of  Fashion,"  The  Mondag 
Chronicle  informs  us,  that  a  delicacy  for  the  breakfast-table,  denowd^ 
nated  (how  fine !)  potted  shrimps,  is  prepared  at  Calais,  by  the  fatlier 
of  the  player,  Mr.  Penley,  of  Drury  Lane ! 

—  Waded  through  the  first  volume  of  "  Granby ; "  it  b  tedkHU, 
drowsy  nonsense,  full  of  pretension  to  fashion,  but  in  fact  extremely 
vulgar.  Colburn  insists  in  his  critiques  on  this  trumpery  book,  that 
the  Author  has  had  access  to  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great ;  if 
it  must  have  been  in  the  capacity  of  a  livery-servant.  He  may 
tainly  have  moved  in  the  first  circles^  but  it  must  have  been  with  a 
salver  in  his  hand. 

20/A. — ^Heard  an  anecdote  of  a  singular  piece  of  roguery,  wUtAf 
far  surpasses  in  ingenuity,  any  stroke  of  knavery  of  the  -preaeat 
prolific  day:  Some  years  ago,  a  city  banker  (a  Quaker!)  died, 
leaving  a  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  very  large '  sum? /ta.J^  rela- 
tions and  friends ;  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  one,  ten  titSu^md  to 
another,  thirty  thousand  to  a  connexion,  and  so  forth,  the  whole. 
legacies  amounting  to  a  vast  sum,  (half  a  million  it  is  said) ;  bat 
they  were  left  under  this  condition,  that  they  were  not  to  be  pud 
to  the  parties  till  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  death  of  the 
testator ;  and  during  this  time  the  money  was  to  remain  part  of  tiie 
capital  of  the  firm.  This  seemed  a  commercial  whim,  no  more.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  the  legacies  were  applied  for,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  not  one  sixpence  of  them  was  forthconung,  or 
ever  had  had  any  existence  except' in  the  imaginative  will  of  the  de- 
ceased banker.  His  sole  object  was  to  give  credit  to  the  fina,  and 
this  ho  completely  accomplished,  for  every  body  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  immense  property  willed  away  was,  during  the  ten  yeaia^ 
making  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  firm^  and  a  high  idea  was  formed- 
of  the  stability  of  a  house  so  strengthened.  The  fraud  answered 
completely.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  this  posthutepas 
piece  of  knavery  seems  to  me  unparalleled.  Posthumous  rogueiiee 
^r  the.  advantage  of  children,  or  near  relatives,  are  not  rare,  but  a 
poetihomous  roguery  for  the  benefit  of  a  firm  has  an  air  (tf  diiis* 
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terested  knavery  about  it.  But^  however,  it  is  very  p{j8slble  that  a 
trader  may  take  to  heart  the  prosperity  of  a  firm,  as  much  as  a  father 
does  that  of  a  beloved  child. 

—-  They  say  that  at  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  Arigna  Mining 
Company,  the  shareholders  were  perfectly  over-awed  by  the  for- 
midable mustachioes  of  one  of  the  orators,  Sir  William  Congreve* 
This  should  be  added  to  the  examples  of  the  virtues  of  mustachioes 
mentioned  by  Montesquieu  in  his  Persian  Letters.  ^  "  As  for  the 
mustachio/'  say  he,  "  it  is  respectable  of  itself ;  and  independently  of 
consequences,  the  wearers  fail  not  sometimes  to  derive  from  it  great 
advantages  for  the  service,  for  the  prince,  and  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion, as  was  made  to  appear  by  a  famous  Portuguese  general  in  the 
Indies,  Jean  de  Castro;  for,  finding  himself  in  want  of  money,  he 
cut  off  one  of  his  mustachioes,  and  sent  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Goa, 
demanding  of  them  twenty  thousand  pistoles  on  this  pledge;  they 
lent  it  to  him  instantly,  and  in  the  end  he  redeemed  his  mustachio 
with  honour."  Sir  William  Congreve's  mustachioes  certainly  over- 
awed the  shareholders,  and  so  the  Arigna  Mining  Company  may  be 
said  to  have  derived  great  advantages  and  honour  from  them ;  indeed, 
by  virtuej  of  them,  the  transaction  of  buying  mines  at  10,000/.  and 
charging  them  to  the  Company  at  25,000/.  was  voted  honourable ; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  these  mustachioes,  which  have  done 
80  much,  would  do  all  that  was  done  by  Jean  de  Castro's.  For  the 
honour  of  Old  England,  I  trust  that  a  British  mustachio  will  not  be 
outdone  by  a  Portuguese.  Suppose  then.  Sir  William  Congreve  were 
to  cut  off  one  of  his  mustachioes,  and  to  send  it,  not  to  Goa,  but,  I 
will  say,  to  his  own  Equitable  Loan  Company,  what  would  his  would- 
be  pawnbrokers  lend  on  such  a  pledge  ? 

—  Received  a  canvassing  letter  from  Mr.  Goulburn,  who  wishes  to 
be  elected  member  for  Cambridge.  He  recommends  himself  by 
saying  that  he  has,  for  seventeen  years,  in  Parliament,  maintained  the 
established  institutions  of  the  country.  Goulburn  has  maintained  the 
established  institutions  of  the  country  just  as  a  jackdaw,  perched  on 
the  weather-cock,  maintains  a  steeple.  He  has  been  chattering  at  the 
top  of  them  for  the  time  he  mentions.      / 

—  Last  night  I  put  down  in  my  journal  what  I  thought  of  Granhy : 
to-day  I  see  in  a  Morning  Paper  this  paragraph — ^^  The  ad- 
mirable  novel  of  Granby,  just  published,  we  understand,  is  the  first 
production  of  a  young  man  of  high  fashion,  and  of  a  noble  family. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Tremaine  and  Matilda,  [this  is  killing 
three  birds  with  one  stone,]  the  scenes  of  it  being  laid  in  the 
highest  circles  of  fashionable  society  in  the  present  day."  Joking 
apart,  in  sober  earnestness,  I  cannot  understand  how  a  paper  of 
character  can  condescend  to  lend  itself  to  this  sort  of  imposition 
on  unsuspecting  readers. '  If  quack  publishers  send  quack  adver- 
tisements let  them  be  published  with  the  other  quackeries  in  the 
advertisement  pages  of  the  journal ;  and ,  for  the  love  of  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  with  "  Constant  Readers,"  do  not  adopt  them,  and 
lend  them  the  credit  of  editorial  paragraphs — a  credit  which  a  per- 
severance in  this  system  will  utterly  destroy ;  for  newspapers  which 
deal  in  this  traffic  are,  in  fact,  selling  their  characters  inch  by  inch  ; 
readers,  who  have  found  themselves  deceived  repeatedly,  will  learn  to 
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suspect  every  thing,  without  distinction,  that  appears ;  and  when  their 
confidence,  the  thing  practised  on,  is  gone,  the  quack  advertiser  will 
carry  his  half-guineas  elsewhere. 

—  A  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of  the  London  University .^«A 
gentleman  ohserved,  that  when  the  Committee  undertook  to  re- 
commend a  certain  numher  of  individuals  as  fit  persons  to  form 
the  council,  they  should  have  nominated  forty-eight  instead  of 
twenty-four ;  on  which  Mr.  Thomas  Camphcll  remarked,  that  he  had 
strained  a  point  in  undertaking  to  recommend  twenty-four.  He  ie« 
conmicnded  twenty-four,  and  among  those  twenty-four  stands  his  own 
name ;  it  is  therefore  clear  that  ho  recommended  himself,  and  he  was 
right  in  doing  so,  for  nohody  else  would  have  recommended  him.  For 
the  sake  of  the  credit  of  the  project,  however,  I  regret  this  circum- 
stance. Mr.  Thomas  Camphell  has  certainly  done  his  hest,  in  every 
way,  to  make  the  thing  ridiculous. 

2!2,d.  The  Morning  Post  gives  a  true  and  particular  account  of  the 
strangling  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  According  to  this  polite  Jonr^ 
nalist,  the  Autocrat  was  cut  off  hy  means  of  a  ^<  fashionahle  movement^" 
as  it  were.  The  Post,  which  is  omnipresent  at  parties,  galas,  ballSy 
and  fdtes,  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  and  reports  the  barbarous  mur^ 
der  with  equal  eloquence  and  circumstantiality.  The  account  of  the 
embarkation  for  the  fatal  water-party  (what  a  title  for  a  Romance !)  is 
given  with  as  much  particularity  as  the  history  of  any  entertainment 
in  Grosvenor-square;  and  I  fully  expected  to  see  that  the  confectionary 
was  supplied  by  Gunter,  and  that  Crow's  band  enlivened  the  company 
with  some  appropriate  and  animated  strains.  The  New  Times  wag** 
ishly  observes,  that  the  mention  of  the  succession  of  fites  in  the 
annexed  story,  smells  strongly  of  the  shop,  but  I  think  this  remark 
invidious.  It  is  the  especial  province  of  the  Post  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  the  routs  in  the  known  world ;  and  when  an  Emperor  falls  on  a 
water-party,  the  Post  must  necessarily  be  best  informed  concerning 
the  arrangements  of  the  fashionable  traitors  ■ 

"  On  his  (the  Emperor's)  return  from  the  steppes  of  the  Crimea, 
and  before  he  quitted  Taganrog,  a  succession  of  f^tes  was  given. 
In  one  of  these  a  water  party  was  formed  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  which 
bathes  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  conspirators  contrived  that  the 
Imperial  boat  should  be  manned  entirely  by  themselves  and  their 
friends.  The  confident  Monarch  embarked  ^before  a  gazing  popula- 
tion, and  the  boat  rode  gaily,  with  the  shouts  of  thousands  from 
the  shore  to  swell  its  sails,  and  to  cheer  its  return.  But  when  they 
sailed,  and  she  was  solitaiy  on  the  waters — when  no  eye  [save  the 
Post's]  could  see,  and  no  ear  [save  the  Post's]  could  hear — ^with 
a  struggle,  or  in  calm  despair,  'midst  the  curses  of  unmasking  foes,  or 
in  deep  silence,  a  mental  voice  alone  thundering  ^Retribution!'  the 
Autocrat  of  half  a  world  was  strangled !"  Gemini ! !  For  a  historian 
commend  me  to  the  Morning  Post.  No  Royal  excursion  on  the  Virginia 
Waters  was  ever  described  more  circumstantially  than  the  above  fatal 
aquatic ;  and  no  scene  in  Tacitus  is  more  boldly  and  vividly  painted. 
There  is  a  noble  breadth  in  the  latitude  which  the  historian  allovrs 
himself,  in  the  fine  passage,  "  with  a  struggle,  or  in  calm  despair— 
'jnjdst  the  curses  of  unmasking  foes,  or  in  deep  silence  I" 
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ON  DILETTANTE  PHYSIC. 

This  is  an  age  of  nniversal  illummation,  as  all  the  world  knows ; 
and  if  it  were  not,  to  what  purpose  hare  we  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  Westminster  Review,  and  the 
Critical  Review,  besides  the  New  Edinburgh,  which  is  dead  and  gone, 
and  the  Universal,  which  is  gone  to  keep  it  company,  and  all  the 
ether  reviews,  and  all  the  magazines,  annual,  quarterly,  monthly,  and 
weekly — all,  all  the  weekly  gazettes,  and  all  the  daily  papers,  besides 
that  most  elegant,  exquisite,  and  luminously  ciitical  journal,  the 
Literary  Gazette  ? 

Why,  we  are  absolutely  su£Fbeated  with  knowledge ;  and  therefore 
the  age  knows  every  thing,  and  every  body  is  learned,  and  antiquity 
was  a  jest  to  us,  and  we  are  dying  of  literary,  scientific,  and  philo- 
sophical repletion  and  stuffing.  As  to  what  will  happen  when  the 
Mechanics'  Society  shall  comprise  eveiy  turner  of  a  pin's  head ;  when 
the  Tailors'  Society  is  organized ;  when  every  body  shall  be  able  to 
dance  upon  a  rope ;  when  the  New  London  University  shall  have 
swallowed  up  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  when  Chrestomathia  shallfbe  as 
common  and  cheap  as  cucumbers  in  August,  it  passes  our  prognosti- 
eability.     Nothing  else  but  the  Millenium  can  possibly  relieve  us. 

The  advantages  are  vast,  endless,  overwhelming,  inappreciable, 
inexplicable ;  they  never  will  nor  can  be  conceived  or  foretold.  The 
gods  will  be  nothing  to  us :  we  shall  command  the  seasons,  like  the 
philosopher  in  Rasselas ;  fly  to  the  moon,  like  Bishop  Wilkina ; 
wander  about  upon  the  tails  of  comets,  like  the  Satumian  dwarf  and 

his  Sirian  friend ;  pluck  Jupiter  by  the  beard ;  roast  eggs  in  Mer- 
cury ;  clamber  the  mountains  of  Venus ;  shave  ourselves  in  Saturn's 
ring ;  and  turn  our  cows  to  graze  in  the  Milky  way. 

Such,  and  far  more,  will  be  the  ultimate  results.  The  intermediate 
ones  are  approximative,  but  they  are  vast  and  important.  Every 
one  knows  every  thing,  as  we  said  before.  All  our  ladies  can  de- 
cide on  Lord  Byron's  poetry  as  easily  as  on  the  colour  of  a  gown ; 
all  the  world,  from  a  bishop  to  a  tinker,  can  judge  of  predestination 
and  free  grace ;  every  journeyman  tailor  is  an  adept  in  the  politics  of 
Greece ;  coblers,  tinkers,  and  tailors  can  write  sermons,  aye,  and  preach 
them  too.  Mr.  Hogg  rivals  Alcaeus  and  Theocritus ;  ancient  virgins 
discuss  population  and  pronounce  on  Malthus ;  boarding-school  misses 
learn  political  economy  from  Madame  Marcet,  and  gases  at  the  Royal 
Institution ;  and  next,  but  far  from  finally,  every  man  may  be  his  own 
lawyer,  if  he  is  not  already,  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Every  lady  too  is  her  own  physician,  and  not  only  her  own  phy- 
sician, but  that  of  other  people.  Thanks  for  this  to  the  Universal 
Light,  and  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Buchan,  Dr.  Reece,  Dr.  Underwood 
on  Children ;  Dr.  Sir  Arthur  Faulkner  on  the  same  animals ;  the 
Mother's  Guide,  Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery  Book,  (appendix,)  the  New 
London  Practice  of  Physic,  and  more,  which  it  would  pass  our  pa- 
tience to  enumerate. 

Dilettante  law  has  been  considered,  somewhat  proverbially,  ha- 
zardous, because  a  man  may  lose  his  property.  Nothing  can  be  so 
proper  as,  on  the  other  hand,  dilettante  physic ;  because  the  practiser 
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ean  only  k>6e  his  Hfe,  or  his  healthy  (hcr's  we  should  rather  have 
said  9)  or  the  lives  of  her  children  ^  or  those  of  her  poor  neighhours,  ck 
he;?  rich  ones,  if  they  are  fools  enough ;  and  of  these  accidents  the 
law,  vei*y  wisely,  takes  no  cognizance ;  judging  properly,  that  everj 
person  has  the  right  over  his  or  her  own  life,  and  that,  provided  it 
be  done  by  physic,  and  not  by  steel  or  gunpowder,  they  have  an  equal . 
right  over  those  of  their  neighbours.  Here  we  must  begin  to  meot^ 
leaving  all  the  other  matters,  which  we  have  insinuated,  to  the  illiisr 
tration  of  wiser  and  better  read  persons  than  ourselves*  ^  Ne  -me-* 
dicus  ultra  jalapam.'* 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  university  called  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  ragged  Scotch  louts  spend  twenty  or  thirty  paunds^ 
and  six  months,  in  acquiring  what  is  called  medical  Imawledga. 
Others,  richer  and  less  ragged,  spend  three  years,  and  twice  am 
many  htmdred  pounds ;  a  few  may  occupy  four  or  five.  In  Glasgeiff 
they  do  pretty  much  the  same.  In  both,  they  talk  what  is  called 
Latin,  and  pay  thirty  pounds  at  the  end  of  these  probations,  have  ft* 
velvet  cap  put  on  their  heads,  hear  a  speech  from  a  man  caUeda 
principal,  and  become  M.D. — Doctors  of  Physic,  or  Medieine,  for  it 
IS  not  absolutely  agreed  which,  (vide  Term  Reports,  ann»  1773^ 
Boswell  V.  Johnson.) 

At  Aberdeen  again,  physic  is  studied,  learnt,  acquired,  for  thirteeB 
pounds  twelve  shillings,  in  about  half  an  hour ;  attendance,  aa  ac* 
count  of  its  inconvenience,  being  excused.  At  St.  Andrews,  the  {an* 
cility  is  about  as  great;  and  thus,  for  thirteen  pounds  twelve 
shillings,  ainan  acquires  the  right  of  purgandi,  seignandi,  occidondif 
et  trucidendi,  impun6  per  totam  terram." 

At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  physic  is  acquired  with  the  utmeeC 
certainty  and  facility,  just  as  are  other  things  in  the  same  plaieeef 
at  Paris,  Leyden,  Gottingen,  and  elsewhere,  in  other  modes  too  t€hf 
dious  to  detail.  In  England,  generally,  a  student  labours  for  aeYen. 
years  in  spreading  plasters,  tying  labels  on  bottles,  and  applyiafp 
packthread ;  but,  in  London,  they  dig  up  dead  bodies  and  carv0 
them,  walk  about  an  hospital,  and  pay  fifty  guineas  a  year  for  the  pjri* 
Tilege  of  guessing  what  a  man  called  an  apothecary  means,  and  whal 
becomes  of  the  money.  Added  to  all  this,  in  times  of  war,  thiey.  go 
to  the  Peninsula,  hew  down  legs  and  arms,  and  bore  holes  in  scuUe 
with  a  center  bit,  or  do  the  same  thing  on  board  of  a  frigate.  Then 
a  few  privileged  ones  wear  scarlet  cloaks,  make  a  Latin  speech^  or 
listen  to  one,  once  in  two  hundred  years,  and  vote  all  the  rest  to  Ihi 
ignoramuses. 

In  these  several  ways,  and  others,  is  physic,  medicine,  acquired;^ 
being  the  art  of  healing,  as  it  is  called,  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  oth^r» 
being  one  of  the  numerous  arts  of  making  money.  But  it  is  only  by 
the  male  sex  that  it  is  thus  acquired.  The  female  division  of  manr 
kind  possesses  a  shorter  road,  rivalling  at  least  that  of  Aberdeea. 
This  is  the  method  called,  by  philosophers,  instinct  or  intuition,  which 
never  can  err,  as  reason  does ;  as  these  philosophers  have  demon- 
strated respecting  instinct  universally. 

Let  it  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  we  doubt  of  female  and 
dilettante  physic.  Quite  the  reverse,  as  we  have  here  proved. 
Besides  which,  it  possesses  many  other  advantages.     It  costs  npthlsg  ; 
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thatks  to  the  generosity  of  the  delightful  sex ;  and,  moreover^ 
who  would  not  drink  jalap  fi*om  a  fair  hand,  rather  than  from  that 
of  an  apothecary,  who  washes  his  hands  once  a  day,  or  from  his  boy, 
who  never  washes  them  at  all  ?  The  draught  is  sweetened ;  and  it» 
operation  cannot  fail  to  he  more  efficacious.  We  have  only  to  wish 
that  the  sex  would  take  to  this  trade  entirely;  it  being  provided, 
that,  after  twenty-five,  they  shall  retire,  and  that  degrees  shall  not  be 
conferred  unless  under  satisfactory  testimonials  or  demonstration  of 
grace  and  beauty.  Whenever  that  happens,  we  mean  to  have  a 
pleurisy  or  a  hay-fever  once  a  week. 

To  be  sure,  the  lovely  sex  might  imagine,  that  to  be  profoundly 
intimate  with  the  effects  of  calomel  and  salts,  was  not  very  consistent 
with  female  delicacy ;  that  a  lover  might  be  alarmed,  for  example ; 
that  husbands  might  even  be  jealous.  This  is  nonsense.  It  is  a  mark 
of  ^ood  sense  to  have  cast  off  all  false  refinements  and  false  delicacy^ 
Nothing  but  the  tyranny  of  the  male  sex  argues  otherwise.  Let  them 
have  unlimited  freedom;  that  the  Spartan  mothers  may  produce 
children  worthy  of  Spartans.  Cheltenham  has  cured  us  of  most  of 
these  false  feelings.  A  spade  is  a  spade :  let  it  be  called  so ;  that 
openness  and  truth  may  be  the  characteristics  of  our  enlightened  age. 

Nor  can  we  see  any  reason  why  calomel,  salts,  and  bile,  should 
not  form  the  conversation  of  our  dinner-tables.  There  is  a  natural 
and  necessary  connexion  between  these  two  several  divisions  of  the 
non-naturals.  Thanks  to  the  sex ;  which  has  here  also  relieved  us 
from  silly  restraints,  and  has  introduced  divine  philosophy  into  our 
meals  and  our  drawing-rooms. 

To  proceed  to  practice. 

This  is  negative  and  positive.  The  negative  practice  consists  in  the 
matters  which  we  have  just  named,  and  in  many  that  we  have  not. 
Besides  which,  the  sicknesses,  fevers,  small-poxes,  vaccinations,  gouts, 
apoplexies,  and  lyings-in,  of  all  neighbours  and  not  neighbours,  of 
Ihichesses,  Countesses,  or  carpenters  and  carpenters' wives,  form  a  fund 
of  conversation  which  might  otherwise  languish.  It  is  interesting  to 
hear  from  the  mouths  of  the  fair,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  is  so-and-so, 
and  Mrs.  Such-another  is  in  another  mannet;  that  vaccination  is 
exploded,  or  is  not ;  that  a  drop  of  oil  of  Croton  on  the  tongue  is  as 
good  as  a  cupfull  of  castor-oil  and  coffee  ;  that  some  Nabob  has  the 
tic  douloureux ;  and  that  Mr.  Cartwright  has  drawn  the  childrens* 
teeth,  or  refuses  to  draw  them.  Not  less  instructive  is  it  to  be 
informed,  that  Mr.  Alderman  eat  so  much  turtle,  that  his  life  is  de- 
spaired of  by  the  apothecary ;  that  Lady  Betty  swallowed  an  ounce  of 
laudanum  by  mistake,  and  was  relieved  by  an  emetic ;  that  Doctor  W. 
mistook  the  Duke  of  C.'s  case ;  that  my  Lord  F.*s  disorder  has  proved 
to  be  gravel  and  not  gout ;  and  that  Dr.  This,  That,  or  T'other  arc  of 
these,  those,  and  the  other  opinions,  respecting  the  cases  of  the  Dukes, 
Earls,  Marquisses,  Aldermen,  and  Cabinet  Ministers  under  debate. 

For  all  this,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  lovely  sex;  all,  all  springing 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  healing  art.  And  to  them,  too,  we  are 
indebted  for  disputing  and  arranging  the  several  merits  of  rival  apothe- 
caries; why  Jackson  is  clever,  why  Johnson  is  cleverer  still;  how 
Wilson  is  clever  in  children  and  Thomson  in  fevers ;  how  Simpkinson 
understands  scarlatiner,  aye,  scarlatiner,  and  Wilkinson  measles ;  and 
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hxm  Hodginson  said,  ^'  My  dearest  Madam^  your  gniel  miidt  boil  one 
minute ;  just  one  minute ! "  Then  Dr.  A. "  says"  this,  and  Dr.  B. 
that,  and  Dr.  C.  something  else ;  and  we  are  physicked  in  our  uprisings 
and  downlyings,  and  at  our  breakfasts  and  our  dinners,  at  home, 
abroad,  at  Brighton  and  Cheltenham,  early  and  late. 

But  enough  of  what  may  be  called  negative  practice.  The  negative 
practice  may  be  united  to  the  positive,  or  not.  The  positive  practice 
produces  to  us  the  female  physician,  a  finished  practitioner,  finished  as 
90on  as  commenced ;  physicking,  with  matter  more  solid  than  talk,  her* 
self,  her  children,  her  husband,  her  friends,  her  rich  neighbours,  her 
poor  neighbours,  all  whom  she  can  persuade  or  compel  to  swallow  her 
physic. 

Generally,  however,  the  single  and  young  fair  rarely  engages  in  public 
practice :  she  waits  till  she  is  married,  or  has  fallen  into  the  condition 
of  hopeless  virginity.  Before  that,  her  practice  is  confined  to  herself. 
After,  if  married,  it  is  sometimes  confined  to  her  children ;  more 
generally  it  extends  its  bounties  to  the  neighbourhood  at  large,  and 
especially  to  a  country  neighbourhood.  The  opportunities  for  exten- 
sive practice  in  London  are  not  so  great. 

Moreover,  she  is  generally  fully  occupied  in  lying  in  bed ;  or  in  loung- 
ing on  a  sofa,  with  Lord  Byron  or  the  Quarterly  Review ;  or  in  driving 
about,  leaving  cards  ;  or  in  shopping,  or  at  Almack's,  or  in  dressing  for 
a  ball,  or  in  quarrelling  with  her  maid.  In  the  country,  physic  is  a 
relief  to  her  ennui;  it  supplies  the  want  of  balls  and  shops,  and 
opportunities  for  spending  money.  To  her,  but  most  of  all  to  the 
virgin  of  no  age,  who  is  always  the  most  steady  practitioner,  it  gives 
an  opportunity,  under  the  guise  of  Heavenly  charity,  of  not  only 
physicking,  but  controling  and  directing  her  poorer  neighbours.  It 
forms  a  pleasing  alternative  to  the  meeting-house ;  the  apothecary  and 
the  preacher  unite  to  fill  up  her  idle  time ;  and  thus  she  unites 
faith  and  works,  learus  to  know  what  has  happened  to  Dolly,  and  how 
Roger  has  proved  false ;  acquires  the  pleasure  of  interfering  in  loves^ 
from  which,  alas !  she  is  for  ever  cut  off ;  of  showing  her  abilities  in 
directing  cottage  economy  and  cottage  education ;  of  reading  lectures 
on  drunkenness  and  idleness,  and  the  new  light,  and  of  being  reputed 
a  pious,  benevolent  woman,  "  doing  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood.'' It  may  even  happen  that  the  pious  cares,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a-year  in  the  four  per  cents,  may  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  some  unhappy  curate  of  sixty  pounds,  or  possibly  of  some  gen- 
tleman with  a  dirty  band  and  greasy  locks,  belonging  to  the  connexion ; 
and  behold !  despairing  Tabitha  becomes  the  head,  if  not  the  mother, 
of  a  family.  Such  is  one  of  the  collateral  advantages  flowing  from 
dilettante  and  female  physic. 

To  return  to  details,  and  to  the  juvenile  and  yet  unfledged  prac- 
titioner. At  one  year  old,  possibly  at  one  month,  her  mother  com- 
menced by  feeding  her  on  calomel,  or  on  calomel,  antimonial  wine. 
Daffy,  Godfrey,  and  anodyne  necklaces.  At  least,  she  has  supped  on 
calomel  three  or  four  times  a  week  since  her  creation.  She  becomes 
innately  and  congenerously  physical.  Carrying  an  apothecary's  shop 
in  her  inside  from  her  birth,  her  ideas  become  necessarily  medical,  as 
from  the  natural  transference  of  the  physic  to  the  brain.  Among  the 
few  ideas  found  there,  a  large  space  is  occupied  by  medicine  and 
medical  matters. 
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As  she  grows  up,  more  calomel  is  required.  There  are  worms,  a 
headache,  or  nerves,  or  the  apothecary  says  so,  or  mamma  thinks  so,  or 
Anderson's  pills  are  in  favour,  or  Dr.  Barclay's,  or  she  has  a  cough, 
end  Greenough's  lozenges  are  sovereign,  or  some  reason  or  other  is 
never  wanting.  Mamma,  too,  goes  on  physicking  the  younger  children 
and  also  the  nurses,  hecause  their  milk  is  green  or  hlue,  or  too  much  or 
too  little  ;  and  the  footmen,  hecause  they  have  drunk  too  much  ale ; 
and  her  husband,  because  he  has  eaten  too  much  currie ;  and  her  poor 
neighbours,  because  she  is  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish.  And 
perhaps  the  apothecary  calls  once  a  day,  and  mamma  keeps  a  medicine- 
chest  full  of  pretty  bottles,  and  a  nice  pair  of  scales,  and  delights  in 
weighing  out  calomel,  and  probably  Dr.  Buchan  or  Dr.  Beece.  And 
she  takes  dinner-pills  herself,  lest  she  should  have  eaten,  or  be  about 
to  eat  too  much;  or  a  journey  to  Cheltenham,  or  what  not;  and 
thus  Miss  becomes  gradually  imbued  with  physic,  and  bephysicked 
for  ever. 

Perhaps  "  my  dear  looks  pale  to  day,"  a  dose  of  calomel — had  been 
up  late  at  a  county  ball,  or  a  town  ball,  it  is  all  one,  and  looks  black 
under  the  eyes — a  dose  of  calomel.  She  is  nervous,  irritable,  or  cross 
— a  dose  of  salts ;  or  her  lover  remarks  that  she  is  languid — a  dose  of 
salts,  or  Cheltenham,  or  Leamington,  or  the  sea-water  baths,  or  Bath 
itself,  or  the  apothecary,  or  perhaps  the  physician,  if  she  is  sick  and 
fashionable  enough. 

And  then  the  apothecary  and  the  physician  prescribe  more  salts  and 
more  calomel,  like  wise  men,  and  the  patient  gets  daily  worse,  and 
worse,  and  worse,  and  then  Dr.  Stewart  is  called  in  to  rub  her  with 
vinegar  and  water,  and  then  she  gets  better ;  and  then  Dr.  Scott's 
nitrous  baths,  and  then  she  gets  worse. 

And,  all  this  time,  the  bills  are  heavy,  and  the  young  lady  is  "  indeed 
very  delicate, poor  thing!"  and  becomes  a  useless,  ill-tempered  fretful, 
selfish,  h3rpochondriacal  compound  of  drugs  and  fancies,  and  becomes 
idle  and  peevish  for  life ;  or,  till  growing  a  little  older,  and  now  well 
imbued  and  well  trained,  she  becomes  convinced  that  life  is  what  the 
poet  has  called  it,  a  '^  long  disease,'^  becoming  herself  a  disease,  a 
diseased  mind  in  a  diseased  a  body,  and  a  pest  and  a  nuisance  to 
herself  and  all  around  her. 

Now  at  length,  perhaps  long  before  this,  she  takes  herself  under  her 
own  management,  and  the  calomel  and  salts  come  under  her  own 
guidance.  Each  day,  she  is  more  nervous  and  more  irritable  ;  every 
day,  her  complexion  is  more  muddy,  her  skin  becomes  greener,  and  she 
is  blacker  under  the  eyes.  Nothing  is  so  sovereign  against  nervous 
irritation  as  calomel,  because  it  proceeds  all  from  the  stomach,  and  the 
stomach  sympathises  with  the  whole  system.  That  much  of  the  jargon 
she  has  learnt.  More  calomel.  Or  the  liver  is  afflicted,  and  she  is 
bilious;  more  calomel,  and  the  blue  pill.  Nothing  like  salts  for 
clearing  the  complexion,  and  removing  the  blackness  under  the  eyes  t 
salts.     More  blackness  or  more  peevishness — ^morc  salts. 

The  head  becomes  giddy,  and  now  cupping  is  the  remedy.  She 
sends  for  the  cupper.  In  time,  the  cupper  comes  periodically,  like  the 
corn-doctor.  Cupping  once  a  month,  and  calomel  or  salts  every  day. 
"  It  is  very  odd,I  have  taken  calomel  or  salts  every  day  since  I  was  eight 
years  old,"  said  a  young  lady  of  twenty-ei^Kt,  oi\c^  m  qwt  n^\^  \rt^- 
sence^  ^' uud  J  am  more  nen^ous  than  cver\" 
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Why  pursue  the  history  1  It  is  the  history  of  half  the  eex.  And 
why  ask  the  consequences  ?  are  they  not  visible  ?  And  the  excuse  is^ 
"  I  cannot  do  without  it/'  How  should  they  ?  Thus  are  we  cursed 
with  peevish  and  nervous  wives,  useless  to  all,  and  a  pest  to  themselvesy 
the  curse  of  their  families  and  the  ruin  of  the  children,  of  the  daugh- 
ters at  least,  who  are  trained  up  in  the  same  knowledge  and  practice 
of  physic.  It  is  in  vain  that  some  conscientious  physician  interposes, 
and  orders  all  the  salts  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  window.  The  pre- 
judices of  the  patient  and  the  interests  of  the  trade  are  against  him, 
and  he  is  himself  turned  out  of  the  door.  ^'  Virtus''  non  **  laudatnr, 
et  alget."  He  starves,  because  of  his  conscience,  and,  possibly,  is 
starved  into  compliance. 

Thus,  also,  are  we  cursed  with  the  expenses  of  Brighton  and  Chelten- 
ham ;  with  that  idleness,  in  the  pleasures  of  which  we  cannot  partake, 
and  with  solitary  homes,  perhaps  with  expenses  which  cramp  the 
unhappy  family,  already  cramped  by  neglect  of  duties  and  apothe- 
caries' bills.  Thus  the  house  becomes  a  scene  of  misery,  apothecaries, 
nurses,  and  physic ;  domestic  comfort  destroyed  at  home  by  the  wife's 
presence,  and  broken  up  by  repeated  absence.  Hence  also  we  desire 
journies  to  Italy,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  indescribable  train  of  con* 
sequences.  Thus  the  apothecary  becomes  the  confessor  and  gossip-^- 
the  curse— of  the  family,  and  the  system  pursued  at  home  is  even 
continued  at  school. 

Man  himself  does  not  escape  the  consequences  of  this  domestic 
education ;  since  he  too  often  grows  up  a  hypochondriacal  and  fanciful 
valetudinary,  a  swallower  of  calomel  and  salts,  and  a  dealer  in  cupping 
glasses,  flannel-waistcoats,  and  dinner-pills.  Cheltenham  becomes  his 
private  curse  too ;  occupying  his  time,  obstructing  his  business,  and 
confirming  the  ruin  of  his  constitution.  It  would  be  a  happy  day  for 
Britain  were  a  volcano  to  break  forth  under  Cheltenham ;  evaporating 
all  the  waters  for  ever,  or  drowning  Mrs.  Forty  and  the  apothecaries 
in  their  own  poisons.  It  was  a  dark  day  that  generated  the  whole 
cathartic  system. 

But  let  us  see  how  my  Lady  Bountiful  practises  on  her  neighbours. 
How  she  practises  on  her  children,  we  have  perhaps  suflScicntly  said. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  in  the  egregious  vanity  which  induces 
ladies,  and  even  young  ladies,  young  by  favour,  to  wander  from  house 
to  house,  as  they  do  even  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  prescribing, 
literally  prescribing,  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  In  the  country, 
there  is  a  comparative  excuse.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  in 
this,  when  the  profession  swarms  in  every  street,  and  thoir  services  are 
not  wanted ;  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  should  be  found  disputing 
with  physicians,  knowing  better,  and,  against  all  remonstrance,  friendly 
and  unfriendly,  pursuing  without  remorse  their  murderous  career. 

Yet  this  is  all  true,  a  la  lettre^  and  is  hourly,  and  daily,  and  univer- 
sal. They  might  reflect  that  an  art  and  a  science  which  require  a 
serious  and  almost  an  universal  education — a  science  the  most  unsettled, 
an  art  the  most  obscure,  requiring  more  acuteness  and  attention,  more 
discernment,  more  rigid  reasoning  from  different  analogies,  and  more 
caution  to  conduct,  than  all  the  arts  united,  could  not  be  acquired  by 
intuition.  But  it  is  vain  to  argue  with  ignorance  and  vanity  ;  least  of 
all  with  female  ignorance  and  female  vanity. 

The  Lady  Bountiful  argues,  that  if  thoy  do  no  good  they  do  no 
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harm.  That  is  ae  far  from  being  true  as  their  knowledge  is  far  from 
truth.  To  inspect  Reece  or  Buchan,  and  administer  whatever  chance, 
or  the  cook  dictates,  is  their  only  rule.  They  do  not  know  or  reflect 
that  it  is  the  disease,  not  the  medicine,  which  is  to  he  known,  that  in 
no  two  stages  does  the  same  disease  admit  the  same  remedies,  that  a 
name  is  not  a  disease,  that  the  same  named  disease  is  not  the  same 
disease,  even  in  two  individuals,  and  that,  even  were  all  this  so,  they 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing  one  disease  jprom  another.  If  the  books 
of  Buchan,  Reece,  and  the  rest,  had  been  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  it  would  have  been  an  act  worthy  of  the  law  which  sets  up 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  physic  as  a  profession,  and  leaves  all 
interlopers  and  dilettantes  free  to  commit  murder  at  pleasure. 

If  the  Bountifuls  do  no  harm,  they  need  not  do  any  thing :  if  their 
medicines  are  neutral,  they  are  useless.  But  even  neutral  medicines, 
bread-pills  if  they  please,  do  harm,  if  they  divert  the  patient  from 
attending  to  an  insidious  disease,  and  keep  off  the  only  advice  that 
ought  to  be  sought.  The  fact  itself  is  matter  of  daily  occurrence. 
There  is  a  colic,  perhaps,  (we  must  illustrate  at  the  risk  of  professional 
language)  and  my  lady  administers  peppermint.  By  to-morrow,  the 
apothecary,  who  ought  to  have  been  sent  for  yesterday,  is  called  in, 
and  mortification  has  commenced.  The  patient  dies,  and  the  Bountiful 
continues  the  same  career. 

As  to  the  facts,  the  truth  of  all  this,  and  much  more,  of  all  that  we 
have  said  and  much  that  we  might  have  said,  we  leave  it  to  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  Bountiful  practice. 
We  have  seen  mothers  kill  their  children,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had 
administered  poison ;  and  this,  even  in  defiance  of  advice  and  caution. 
We  could  name  an  instance  where  a  mother  exterminated  in  succes- 
sion her  whole  fanaily,  of  seven  children ;  and  it  is  an  instance  not 
known  to  ourselves  alone.  The  truth  is,  that  instead  of  being  innocent, 
their  practice  is  often  extremely  and  dangerously  active.  When  they 
take  to  the  lancet,  they  will  complete  it.  In  a  minor  way,  perhaps, 
it  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  great  mass  of  failures  in 
vaccination  has  arisen  from  the  interference  of  women  and  country 
curates,  or  of  others  attempting  what  they  could  not  understand. 
Thus  chiefly  has  discredit  been  brought  on  this  useful  discovery. 
And  thus  also  does  a  coUa^ieral  miscldef  arise  from  the  prevalence 
of  this  dilettante  vanity  and  conceit.  Every  woman,  and  now  most 
men,  have  learned  to  read  their  prescriptions,  and  to  reason  in  their 
own  way  about  them,  with  numerous  evil  results.  As  far  as  the  power 
of  medicine  influences  the  disease  through  the  imagination,  it  is  often 
rendered  useless  or  pernicious.  Thus  also  they  decline  that,  of  which 
they  pretend  to  judge  better  than  the  practitioner,  or  alter  or  increase 
the  doses,  or,  to  use  a  fashionable  phrase,  cheat  the  doctor,  forgetting 
that  it  is  themselves  they  are  cheating.  Thus  also  a  physician  is  often 
deterred  from  the  use  of  a  powerful  or  a  probable  remedy,  knowing 
that  the  blame  of  failure  will  be  laid  on  himself  and  the  medicine,  not 
on  the  disease ;  and  thus  also  any  bad  change  in  its  symptoms  or 
progress,  is  attributed  to  the  medicine  administered,  to  the  loss  of  the 
physician's  reputation. 

And  now  perhaps  we  might  leave  the  Lady  Bountifuls  to  God  and 
their  own  consciences^  did  we  think  they  possessed  any  in  this  matter. 
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As  far  as  relates  to  their  own  personal  self-practice,  we  would  rather 
try  to  influence  them  hy  assuring  them  that  they  ruin,  hy  their  calomol 
and  salts,  the  heauty  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  and  improve. 
We  would  try  to  influence  them  in  this  also,  hy  telling  them  that  they 
render  themselves  odious  to  our  sex ;  peevish,  fretful,  anxious,  gloomy, 
and  irascihle.  We  might  tell  them  that  they  hecome  nervous,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  which  man  so  ahhors  as  a  nervous  woman.  We  might 
also  tell  them,  that,  to  practice  physic,  is  a  masculine  assumption  which 
a  man  detests ;  that  to  practice  on  themselves,  to  frequent  Cheltenham 
and  to  talk  of  its  necessity  ;  that  to  he  acquainted  with  medical  tenns , 
and  to  talk,  or  even  insinuate,  physic,  in  any  of  its  forms  or  modes, 
is  nauseating  and  disgusting ;  and  that  love  flics,  as  it  did  from  Celia, 
at  the  repulsive  notions  excited  by  physic,  apothecaries,  calomel,  and 
the  whole  detestable  jargon. 


BUTLERIANA, 

FROM  UHPUBUSIIED  MANUSCRIPTS. 
No.  III. 


[We  continue  our  extracts  from  the  singular  hoard  of  similes,  allu- 
sions, and  reasonings,  which  the  author  of  Iludihras  was  in  the 
habit  of  accumulating  in  his  common-place  book.  The  present 
selection  is  made  from  a  mass  of  the  same  kind,  under  the  head  of 
Astrology.  We  have  avoided  such  as  the  author  had  used  in 
his  admirable  poem.— Ed.J 

How  planets  in  conjunction,  ev'ry  minute 
Are  chopt  and  chang'd,  yet  do  their  bus'ness  in  it : 
While  those  that  since  the  world's  original 
Have  been  unfiz'd,  yet  never  could  forestall. 

As  'tis  impertinent  for  cheats  to  fix 
Among  the  understanders  of  their  tricks 
But  rather  strive  to  change  the  air  and  stroll 
To  catch  the  ignorant,  unwaiy  fool. 

Whence  'tis  the  stars  that  dwell  in  th*  upper  petlier, 

Have  all  their  interests  only  in  the  weather : 

As  their  influences  are  said  by  some 

To  give  us  what  they  never  had  at  home  : 

So  all  their  other  operations  tend 

To  as  ridiculous  and  vain  an  end. 

For  there's  no  other  work  of  nature  else 
But  equally  the  events  of  things  foretells. 
As  monsters  that  for  nothing  were  designed , 
With  omens  and  predictions  stock  mankind  : 
And  greatest  empires  steered  their  interests 
With  flights  of  birds  and  garbages  of  beasts, 

Or  he  that  future  earthquakes  could  foretell 
By  feeling  mud  'ith  bottom  of  a  well. 
As  true  as  conjuring  with  Virgil's  verse 
T'  unriddle  all  men's  fates  and  characters. 

For  all  the  stars  conjunctions  and  eclipses 
Predict  but  picking  pockets  worse  than  gypsies. 
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harm.  That  is  as  far  from  being  true  as  their  knowledge  is  far  from 
truth.  To  inspect  Reece  or  Buchan,  and  administer  whatever  chance, 
or  the  cook  dictates,  is  their  only  rule.  They  do  not  know  or  reflect 
that  it  is  the  disease,  not  the  medicine,  which  is  to  be  known,  that  in 
no  two  stages  does  the  same  disease  admit  the  same  remedies,  that  a 
name  is  not  a  disease,  that  the  same  named  disease  is  not  the  same 
disease,  even  in  two  individuals,  and  that,  even  were  all  this  so,  they 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing  one  disease  from  another.  If  the  books 
of  Buchan,  Reece,  and  the  rest,  had  been  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  it  would  have  been  an  act  worthy  of  the  law  which  sets  up 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  physic  as  a  profession,  and  leaves  all 
interlopers  and  dilettantes  free  to  commit  murder  at  pleasure. 

If  the  Bountifuls  do  no  harm,  they  need  not  do  any  thing :  if  their 
medicines  are  neutral,  they  are  useless.  But  even  neutral  medicines, 
bread-pills  if  they  please,  do  harm,  if  they  divert  the  patient  from 
attending  to  an  insidious  disease,  and  keep  off  the  only  advice  that 
ought  to  be  sought.  The  fact  itself  is  matter  of  daily  occurrence. 
There  is  a  colic,  perhaps,  (we  must  illustrate  at  the  risk  of  professional 
language)  and  my  lady  administers  peppermint.  By  to-morrow,  the 
apothecary,  who  ought  to  have  been  sent  for  yesterday,  is  called  in, 
and  mortification  has  commenced.  The  patient  dies,  and  the  Bountiful 
continues  the  same  career. 

As  to  the  facts,  the  truth  of  all  this,  and  much  more,  of  all  that  we 
have  said  and  much  that  we  might  have  said,  we  leave  it  to  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  Bountiful  practice. 
We  have  seen  mothers  kill  their  children,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had 
administered  poison  ;  and  this,  even  in  defiance  of  advice  and  caution. 
We  could  name  an  instance  where  a  mother  exterminated  in  succes- 
sion her  whole  family,  of  seven  children ;  and  it  is  an  instance  not 
known  to  ourselves  alone.  The  truth  is,  that  instead  of  being  innocent, 
their  practice  is  often  extremely  and  dangerously  active.  When  they 
take  to  the  lancet,  they  will  complete  it.  In  a  minor  way,  perhaps, 
it  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  great  mass  of  failures  in 
vaccination  has  arisen  from  the  interference  of  women  and  country 
curates,  or  of  others  attempting  what  they  could  not  understand. 
Thus  chiefly  has  discredit  been  brought  on  this  useful  discovery. 
And  thus  also  does  a  collateral  mischief  arise  from  the  prevalence 
of  this  dilettante  vanity  and  conceit.  Every  woman,  and  now  most 
men,  have  learned  to  read  their  prescriptions,  and  to  reason  in  their 
own  way  about  them,  with  numerous  evil  results.  As  far  as  the  power 
of  medicine  influences  the  disease  through  the  imagination,  it  is  often 
rendered  useless  or  pernicious.  Thus  also  they  decline  that,  of  which 
they  pretend  to  judge  better  than  the  practitioner,  or  alter  or  increase 
the  doses,  or,  to  use  a  fashionable  phrase,  cheat  the  doctor,  forgetting 
that  it  is  themselves  they  are  cheating.  Thus  also  a  physician  is  often 
deterred  from  the  use  of  a  powerful  or  a  probable  remedy,  knowing 
that  the  blame  of  failure  will  be  laid  on  himself  and  the  medicine,  not 
on  the  disease ;  and  thus  also  any  bad  change  in  its  symptoms  or 
progress,  is  attributed  to  the  medicine  administered,  to  the  loss  of  the 
physician's  reputation. 

And  now  perhaps  we  might  leave  the  Lady  Bountifuls  to  God  and 
their  own  consciences^  did  we  think  they  possessed  any  in.  th\&  \£a.U.^^« 
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And  if  the  Heayens  be  but  one  constellatioii 
As  all  to  any  have  the  same  relation, 
(Except  those  two  erroneous  vagabonds. 
With  which  the  earth  as  fully  corresponds,) 
The  whole  to  all  the  rest  may  freely  claim 
An  equal  property,  beside  the  name. 

Astrology  and  mt^c  charms  and  spells 
Are  all  that's  left  of  the  devils  oracles. 
Have  acted  greater  diabolic  sorceries 
llian  all  the  litters  of  his  Lapland  nurseries ; 

The  best  astrologers  are  always  made 

Of  crack'd  mechamcks  of  some  other  trade. 

And  when  the  planets  are  designed  to  eir. 

How  much  more  must  die  dull  astrologer : 

When  those,  he  is  to  be  directed  by. 

Are  nam'd  from  fraud,  imposture,  and  a  lie ! 

And  have  their  most  erroneous  sant'rings  made. 

The  principles,  and  basis  of  a  trade. 

For  tradesmen  and  mechanicks  are  the  primest 

And  best  of  all  astrologers  and  chymists. 

Only  the  devil  is,  yourselves  aver 

Tlie  most  profound  and  deep  astrologer ; 

With  whom  no  other,  ever  ditrst  compare- 

For  as  he's  prince  and  sultan  of  the  air ; 

Without  whose  licence  and  commission  had. 

No  influences  dare  presume  to  trade  ;  ^ 

For  'tis  but  labour  thrown  away,  t*  incline 

Unless  he  give  them  special  quarantine ; 

And  he,  who  perfect'st  understands  their  use. 

Does  equally  know  where,  to  pick  and  choose, 

ITien  whether  you  apply  yourselves  to  him, 

This  way  or  any  else  'tis  but  a  whim. 

As  those  that  buy  a  salmon  draught. 
Pay  for  the  fish  before  'tis  caught; 
Suppose  a  figure  calculated. 
The  geniture  exactly  stated ; 
Anotiier  of  the  self  same  person 
With  equal  care  and  animadversion 
By  way  of  hoary  inspection 
The  effect,  of  this,  or  that  erection 
Must  be  the  very  same,  or  else 
Tlie  one  or  both  must  need  be  false. 

When  all  your  several  ways  of  virtuosing 
Are  i)nt  a  formal  sort,  of  diy  deboshing : 
Which  made  the  ancients  celebrate  an  owl 
As  the  only  proper  Philosophic  Fowl. 
Fools  are  nunilumi  to  themselves 
That  serre  the  cunning  men  for  elves. 
And  make  them  only  pimp  and  set. 
And  own  the  tricks,  they  counterfeit. 
That  hire  and  prompt  them  to  detect. 
The  parties  whom  Uiey  must  suspect ; 
And  tell  them  first  ^  what  kind  of  men 
That  they  may  tell  it  them  again 
And  with  their  learning  lay  the  elves 
They  only  conjured  up  themselves. 

The  factories  of  folly  and  imposture. 
That  with  the  weak  and  ignorant  pass  master : 
Astrology  and  all  those  monstrous  fictions. 
To  cheat  the  world  with  cooaterfdt  pxedictions 
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That  serve  for  nothing,  if  they  shoulci  be  true. 

But  to  take  up  misfortune,  ere  'tis  due, 

For  comets,  eclipses,  still  forbode 

Destruction  to  mankind,  but  never  good ; 

With  chiromancy,  horoscopy,  and  cabal 

The  drums  and  rattles  of  the  Scottish  rabble. 

With  all  the  vain  impertinent  delusions 

Of  frantic  and  fanatic  Rosia^ucianSf 

All  meant  for  scarecrows  false  and  counterfeit. 

To  fright  the  world  out  of  its  little  wit  : 

For  all  their  stiff  formalities  of  arts. 

Are  no  more  reverend,  than  the  beards  of  warts. 

Their  patent  planetary  intelligences 

And  secret  virtues  of  their  influences. 

That  like  mechanic  theory,  in  small 

Designs  will  hold,  but  greater  not  at  all. 

For  did  not  once  astrologers  persuade 

The  iuhumemi  Emp'ror  Nero  to  evade 

The  dire  destruction  which  a  star  did  seem 

To  aim  and  level  purposely  at  him : 

So  fiiistrate  all  the  black  designs  of  fate. 

And  turn  their  sad  effects  upon  the  state. 

That  think  their  talents  most  adroit 

For  any  mystical  exploit ;, 

To  deal  in  love  and  news,  and  weather. 

And  thieves  and  matches  altogether. 

For  witches  are  no  sooner  taken 
But  by  their  treacherous  imps  forsaken  ; 
And  when  by  law  they're  seized  upon 
Are  only  hang'd  for  being  none.* 

As  Empson  with  the  sieves  he  wrought, 
Could  never  find  his  fortune  out. 

One  night  the  sun  far  more  obscures, 
Than  all  the  ecclipses  he  endures. 
All  points  of  Heaven  are  at  noon 
As  soon  as  entered  by  the  sun. 

The  moon  herself  does  never  steal  the  light 
She  pilfers  from  the  sun  but  in  the  night : 

The  sea  itself,  throws  up  the  beach  and  sand. 
That  keeps  it  from  incroaching  on  the  land : 

The  Hebrew  calendar  did  never  cast 
The  year's  account  up  till  'twas  gone  and  past : 
AV^hich  shows  they  gave  no  credit  to  the  stars 
Or  those  that  prompted  them,  astrologers. 

Did  not  Menippus  mounted  in  the  moon. 
Discover  all  that  upon  earth  was  done  1 

Or,  she  at  the  entrance  of  the  eclipse,  foreshow 
The  Macedonian  kings  overthrow  1 
And  did  not  only  make  the  dire  portent 
But  was  the  real  cause  of  the  event. 
For  the  ancient  Romans,  only  by  their  cunning 
In  our  profession,  stoutly  overrun  him. 
And  if  we  can  the  eclipse  itself  fortell 
Why  should  we  not  the  event  of  it  as  well : 
A  prophet  has  no  need  of  being  wise 
W^hen  all  his  art  in  dreams  and  visions  lies. 

For  he  that  for  his  profit's  brought  t'obey 
Is  only  hired,  on  liking,  to  betray : 

*Hudibra8. 
Jav.  is^fi,  H 
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And  when  he's  bid  a  Uberaller  price. 
Will  not  be  sliiggisU  in  the  work  nor  nice. 

The  deril  first  debauched  a  modest  man 
To  be  a  courtier  quite  against  the  grain ; 
And  in  defiance  of  his  feital  stars 
Trepann'd  a  timorous  coward  to  the  wars. 
For  when  the  devil  owes  some  men  a  shamei 
He  puts  by  all  the  passes  that  they  aim. 
And  with  his  cloven  diabolic  foot 
Kicks  all  the  mischief  down  they  go  about. 

The  best  authority  instead  of  reasons 
Is  but  a  kind  of  statute  with  defeasance. 
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The  managers  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre  have  made  two  attempts  to 
please  the  public  by  the  production  of  new  old  Operas,  (the  Wager  and 
Leocadea,)  highly  creditable  to  them  in  their  present  forlorn  and  des- 
perate circumstances,  but,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  unsuc- 
cessful. Not  that  we  mean  to  say  that  the  music  of  the  latter  piece 
was  not  bad  enough  to  have  succeeded ;  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
Mr.  Barham  Livius,  the  ingenious  adapter,  if  we  were  to  express 
such  an  opinion,  but  it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  its  badness 
was  not  of  that  sort  which  pleases  the  public  taste.  This  was  the 
case  with  an  operatic  piece,  called  "  Lilla,"  arranged  by  the  same 
gentleman,  and  produced  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre.  The  original 
was  a  Gennan  opera  of  Weigel,  and  a  more  vapid,  common-place  pro- 
duction, we  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard,  (except  Tarrare ;)  the  style 
very  Frenchy ;  the  harmony  meagre  to  the  last  degi*ee,  an  absolute 
"living  skeleton ;"  and  yet,  with  all  these  advantages  (to  say  nothing  of 
a  certain  jigging  time  of  the  chorusses,  wrong  accentuation,  &c.)  the 
piece  failed.  When  a  clever  musical  amateur,  like  Mr.  Livius,  takes 
such  extraordinary  pains  to  pervert  his  own  natural  good  taste  in  order 
to  indulge  a  theatrical  audience  in  their  own  way,  the  want  of  success 
may  be  to  himself  very  disastrous ;  and  though  rather  ungrateful  in 
the  public  to  reward  his  exertions  in  this  way,  we  can  afford  him  no 
sympathy,  but  rather  plead  guilty  to  a  feeling  of  pleasure  (perhaps 
demoniacal)  in  the  failure  of  bad  compositions. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  not  class  us  among  those  critics  who  think 
to  discover  their  ingenuity  and  learning  by  a  constant  cavilling  at,  and 
abuse  of,  all  the  subjects  which  come  under  their  notice  ;  we  honestly 
confess,  that,  in  our  opinion,  to  praise  well,  is  as  much  more  accordant 
to  our  feelings  as  it  is  more  difficult  and  more  graceful.  If  from 
time  to  time  our  opinions  may  appear  heterodox  and  startling,  that 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  reason  for  our  conviction  of  their 
truth  ;  and  as  on  all  matters  of  this  sort,  writing  should  bo  as  closely 
as  possible  a  transcript  of  the  author's  feelings  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  express  our  sentiments,  because  they  do  not  happen 
to  be  in  the  old  jog-trot  style.  It  is  no  less  lamentable  than  true,  that 
very  many  crying  abuses  exist  in  the  art  of  music,  and  not  one  of  the 
least  is  the  utter  discouragement  which  is  given  to  a  good  style  of  com- 
position at  our  great  Theatres ;  and  though,  perhaps,  the  galleries  can 
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hardly  be  brought  to  relish  refinement  in  any  way,  yet  this  has  doubt- 
less the  effect  of  preventing  many  professors,  who  feel  the  dignity  of 
their  art,  from  writing  for  the  stage.  That  which  in  a  proper  order 
of  things  should  have  been  a  source  of  honour  and  emoliimelit,  has  be- 
come a  degradation — hence  the  success  of  charlatans  and  quacks, 
people  whose  musical  pulse  beat  respohsively  with  the  dustmen  ana 
coalheavers  in  the  shillmg  gallery.  Music  is  a  most  divine  art,  anct 
the  feelings  to  which  its  more  refined  excellencies  give  rise,  are  among 
the  most  profound  and  exquisite  of  which  we  are  capable.  Who  would 
not  rather  enjoy  the  neglect  and  indifference  with  which  Mozart  and 
Btaydn*s  compositions  are  heard,  than  be  raised  by  applauding  galle- 
ries, to  the  "  bad  eminence''  of  a  Parry  or  a  Watson? 

We  grow  exuberatit  on  a  subject  in  which,  as  ardent  lovers  of  excel- 
lence in  the  art,  our  own  pleasures  or  the  contrary  are  so  much  con- 
cerned, and  must  return  quietly  to  our  task.  The  new  operatic 
piece  "  'Twas  I,"  which  has  been  produced  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre, 
has  been  very  successful;  but  is,  nevertheless,  the  very  climax  of 
stupidity.  The  music  is  an  instance  of  what  gallery  applause  will  do 
fbr  a  composer y  and  the  illustrious  Maestro  who  fathers  it,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  have  studied  counterpoint  under  a  celebrated 
Esquimaux  composer,  whom  Captain  Parry  met  with*  Whether  this 
statement  be  actually  true  or  not,  the  score  of  "  'Twas  I,'^  justifies  the 
suspicion. 

Mr.  Bishop,  who  has  been  so  long  enjoying  the  otium  cum  digni- 
taie  iSf  we  are  informed,  forthcoming  with  a  new  opera.  We  shall  be 
anxious  to  hear  this  performance,  and  heartily  trust  it  may  revived 
some  of  his  old  attraction  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  laurefe 
which  this  gentleman  gained  by  that  pretty  melo-drame  "  The  Miller 
and  his  Men,^*  and  others  of  his  early  compositions,  have  been  gra- 
dually fading,  and  are  now  almost  brown,  dnd  one  cause  of  this  defect 
we  imagine  to  have  been,  that  instead  of  relying  on  his  own  resources, 
he  condescended  to  imitate  every  popular  composer  of  the  day.  As 
the  season  is  now  advancing  for  the  opening  of  the  Italian  Opera 
£touse,  and  for  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  8cc.  we  hope  to  hear  some 
good  music,  of  which  we  shall  not  fail  to  acquaint  our  readers.  A 
great  annoyance  about  the  former  establishment  is,  that  the  musical 
performances  are  subject  to  the  interference  of  a  number  of  noblemen 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  who  place  a  person  in  the  manage- 
ment who  must  quietly  submit  to  all  their  foolish  caprice  and  whims. 
If  a  clever  and  intelligent  musician  were  appointed  to  the  situation  of 
director  of  the  music,  these  noblemen  might  not  find  sufl&cient  defe- 
rence paid  to  their  opinions,  and  tberefore  It  is  iudged  fittest  to  have 
an  ignoramus  at  the  head  of  the  management;.  When  Bonaparte 
once  interfered  with  the  composer,  Cherubini,  iii  giving  him  instructioli 
for  the  performance  of  the  music  in  the  orchestra,  the  musician  told 
him,  that  he  knew  how  to  fight  battles,  but  he  must  leave  him  to  direct 
music.  The  Emperor,  in  a  momentary  fit  of  anger,  deprived  him  of 
his  situation,  but  restored  him  to  it  the  next  day. 

in  the  immense  quantity  of  worthless  trash  wmcb  Is  issuing  from  the 
ii\Sex%Qi  musical  publishers  under  the  denomination  of  airs  with  vartti-. 
tions,  rondos,  divertisements^  &c.  for  the  piaUo-forte,  it  is  pleasant 
to  meet  with  a  work  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  J.  6.  Cramer.     We  I  \\q 
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shame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  earlier  noticed  the  "  Twenty-five 
characteristic  Diversions  for  the  Piano-forte,"  of  this  author,  puhlished 
by  Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale,  Regent-street.     These  exercises  are 
all  admirable  ;  equally  calculated  to  form  the  hand  and  taste  of  those 
who  practice  them.     The  writings  of  Mr.  Cramer  have  done  more  to 
discover  the  true  genius  of  the  piano-forte  than  those  of  any  other  com- 
poser whatever.  The  sonatas  of  Haydn  (in  each  of  which  the  author  has 
tossed  away  more  invention  and  contrivance,  than  any  of  the  modems 
can  put  into  a  symphony  for  the  orchestra)  we  view  in  the  light  of 
excellent  musical  productions  rather  than  developing  the  peculiar 
eflfects  of  the  instrument.     Haydn  was  not  a  great  performer  on  the 
piano-forte,  and  therefore  this  is  not  matter  of  surprise.     Mr.  Cramer 
is,  to  our  taste,  so  far  removed  beyond  all  the  performers  on  this 
instrument,  that  praise  applied  to  him  is  superfluous.     To  the  greatest 
power  of  execution,  he  unites  a  musical  mind  of  rare  occurrence :  for 
a  proof  of  the  former,  let  any  one  hear  him  play  his  concertos  in  D 
minor ;   and  for  the  latter  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  "  Studio 
per  il  Piano-forte."    Mr.  Cramer,  in  common  with  all  great  musicians, 
is  deeply  imbued  with  a  fine  organ  feeling,  both  in  his  compositions 
and  performance.    His  superstructions  on  a  pedal  base  are  always 
particularly  admirable,  preserving  the  character  of  the  instrument  in 
the  sprinkling  of  the  notes  and  the  distribution  of  the  intervals  ;  while 
the  solidity  of  the  harmonies  seems  to  require  an  organ  to  do  them 
justice.    We  earnestly  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  study  the 
piano-forte,  to  abjure  the  works  of  Czerny ,  Kalkbrenner,  Potter,  Griffin, 
&c.  and  to  practise  the  compositions  of  Cramer,  Clementi,  and  Hummel. 
These  Diversions  will  form  an  introduction  to  the  "  Studio,"  and  this 
last  to  the  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach.     The  force  of 
writing  can  no  further  go ;   having  reached  the  works  of  Sebastian 
Bacb,  the  student  is  at  the  well-spring  from  which  all  harmony  flows, 
and  we  advise  him  "  to  drink  deep  ere  he  depart."    In  the  "  Diversions" 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  notice,  the  author  has  been  peculiarly 
happy  in  the  names  which  he  has  given  to  the  different  exercises ;  and 
one  in  particular,  which  he  calls  "  The  Gilded  Toy"  is  a  fine,  and  to  a 
musician,  truly  laughable   satire  upon  the  modern  style  of  adagio 
performance.     To  us  this  had  long  appeared  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule ; 
and  Mr.  Cramer  has,  with  much  humour,  hit  ofl^  the  character  of  these 
ludicrous  and  extravagant  exhibitions  without  being  chargeable  with 
gross  caricature.  In  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  to  write  a  fine  adagio 
movement  was  considered  the  perfection  of  the  art ;  the  ideas  in  that 
style  of  movement  requiring  more  grandeur,  the  melodies  more  elegance 
and  grace,  and  the  harmonies  more  refinement  than  those  of  any  other 
species  of  musical  composition.     All  these  requisites  are  now,  from  the 
higher  pitch  of  cultivation  at  which  the  art  stands,  found  unnecessary ; 
and  if  we  listen  to  an  adagio  of  these  times,  we  shall  find  the  performer, 
after  striking  a  chord  two  or  three  times  in  the  third  or  fourth  bar, 
making  a  skirmish  from  one  end  of  the  instrument  to  the  other :   for 
what  reason,  it  passes  our  poor  understanding  to  guess ;    then,  after 
repeatedly  striking  one  note,  we  shall  perhaps  be  favoured  with  a 
rapid  succession  of  triplets,  and  then,  a  chromatic  descent  from  the 
top  of  the  instrument  to  the  bottom ;  and  then,  ditto  reversed.    With- 
out exaggeration,  this  is  a  pretty  fair  statement  of  the  materials  with 
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which  a  modern  adagio  movenlent  is  constructed ;  and  so  gross  a 
perversion  of  the  real  excellencies  of  this  style  of  comnosition>  was 
first  calculated  to  raise  the  musician^s  indignation,  ana  afterwards 
naturally  his  laughter.  To  this  we  owe  Mr.  Cramer's  delightful  jeu- 
d'esprit.  We  are  not  to  blame  if  composers  for  the  piano-forte  imagine 
that  the  elegance  of  a  slow  movement  consists  in  writing  fifty  or  sixty 
notes  more  in  a  bar  than  they  are  allowed  by  the  time.  Those  little 
hurried  passages  which  we  find  in  the  slow  movements  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  are  all  conceived  in  a  fine  taste,  and  serve  as  ornaments  to 
some  beautiful  melody ;  but  piano-forte  performers,  in  imitating  this, 
have  fancied  that  the  charm  lay  in  the  crowd  of  notes,  and  not  in  the 
manner  of  using  them.  Indeed,  the  modern  refinement  in  piano-forte 
playing  will  not  admit  of  such  a  clog  upon  its  fine  airy  flights  as  time 
or  accent ;  every  thing  is  to  be  done  in  the  style  of  a  fantasia ;  it  must 
never  be  discovered  that  the  music  is  distributed  with  a  certain  quantity 
to  a  bar ;  any  marking  of  a  distinct  time  or  accent  is  too  mechanical  for 
the  astonishing  performers  of  the  present  day.  This  is  in  a  hideous 
taste ;  the  consequence  of  it  is,  that  we  have  no  performer  on  the 
piano-forte  worth  hearing  except  Cramer  and  Moscheles ;  and  this 
last,  though  a  good  musician,  and  perfect  master  of  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  his  instrument,  lacks  much  of  the  perception  of  beauty 
which  we  find  in  the  other.  In  the  whole  range  of  professors  of 
different  instruments,  we  shall  not  find  any  who  have  discovered  so 
little  talent  as  those  who  study  the  piano-forte:  either  by  innate 
stupidity  in  the  performer,  or  want  of  perception  in  us,  we  seldom 
hear  a  piano-forte  concerto  which  is  not  completely  disgusting.  We 
shall  take  leave  of  these  "  Characteristic  Diversions,''  strongly  recom- 
mending them,  not  only  on  the  score  of  useful  practice,  but  as  delightful 
specimens  of  composition  for  the  instrument.  J.  B.  Cramer  is  one  of 
those  happy  spirits  to  whom  it  is  allotted  to  scatter  grace  and  beauty 
on  whatever  their  minds  are  employed.  The  good  which  the  "  Studio' - 
has  done  in  advancing  the  powers  of  execution  in  piano-forte  perfoimers 
is  incalculable ;  the  mind  is  the  only  thing  which  we  regret  cannot  be 
transferred. 

Of  Clementi  and  Co.'s  late  publications  we  have  to  notice  Raondo 
by  Adams,  for  the  organ  or  piano-forte ;  the  subject  from  Rossini's 
**  Di  tanti  palpiti."  "  The  Church  of  England,  morning  and  evening 
Service,  containing  Psalm  Tunes,  and  first  and  last  Voluntary"  &c.  by 
Blewitt :  and  the  "  Overtures  and  Airs  from  H  Crociato  in  Egitto, 
arranged  as  Duets  for  two  performers  on  the  piano-forte,"  by  Attwood, 
Of  the  first  of  these  we  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Adams  has  done  as  much 
as  could  be  done  with  a  very  bad  subject  for  organ  treatment ;  or  indeed, 
treatment  of  any  kind.  The  only  objection  to  the  compositions  of  this 
gentleman  is,  that  they  are  generally  too  difficult  for  any  fingers  but 
those  of  professed  musicians  ;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted 
by  suck  a  subject  as  he  has  chosen  for  the  present  composition.  All 
Mr.  Adams's  productions  are  ingenious,  but  to  us  they  want  the  charm 
of  polished  melody :  they  however  always  discover  the  good  musician. 
Mr.  Blewitt's  Organ  Service,  we  believe,  is  intended  chiefly  for  the 
Sunday  evening  recreation  of  amateurs ;  and  as  such,  may  be  found 
pleasing.  Any  tendency  to  increase  the  practice  of  organ  music  should 
be  encouraged ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  good  taste  in  the  art.  Mayerbeer 
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Why  pursue  the  history  ?  It  is  the  history  of  half  the  sex.  And 
why  ask  the  consequences  ?  are  they  not  visible  ?  And  the  excuse  is, 
"  I  cannot  do  without  it/'  How  should  they  ?  Thus  are  we  cursed 
with  peevish  and  nervous  wives,  useless  to  all,  and  a  pest  to  themselves, 
the  curse  of  their  families  and  the  ruin  of  the  children,  of  the  daugh- 
ters at  least,  who  are  trained  up  in  the  same  knowledge  and  practice 
of  physic.  It  is  in  vain  that  some  conscientious  physician  interposes, 
and  orders  all  the  salts  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  window.  The  pre- 
judices of  the  patient  and  the  interests  of  the  trade  are  against  him, 
and  he  is  himself  turned  out  of  the  door.  ^^  Virtus''  non  "  laudator, 
et  alget."  He  starves,  because  of  his  conscience,  and,  possibly,  is 
starved  into  compliance. 

Thus,  also,  are  we  cursed  with  the  expenses  of  Brighton  and  Chelten- 
ham ;  with  that  idleness,  in  the  pleasures  of  which  we  cannot  partake, 
and  with  solitary  homes,  perhaps  with  expenses  which  cramp  the 
unhappy  family,  already  cramped  by  neglect  of  duties  and  apothe- 
caries' bills.  Thus  the  house  becomes  a  scene  of  misery,  apothecaries, 
nurses,  and  physic ;  domestic  comfort  destroyed  at  home  by  the  wife's 
presence,  and  broken  up  by  repeated  absence.  Hence  also  we  desire 
journies  to  Italy,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  indescribable  train  of  con- 
sequences. Thus  the  apothecary  becomes  the  confessor  and  gossip— 
the  curse— of  the  family,  and  the  system  pursued  at  home  is  even 
continued  at  school. 

Man  himself  does  not  escape  the  consequences  of  this  domestic 
education ;  since  he  too  often  grows  up  a  hypochondriacal  and  fanciful 
valetudinary,  a  swallower  of  calomel  and  salts,  and  a  dealer  in  cupping 
glasses,  flannel-waistcoats,  and  dinner-pills.  Cbeltcnham  becomes  his 
private  curse  too ;  occupying  his  time,  obstructing  his  business,  and 
confirming  the  ruin  of  his  constitution.  It  would  be  a  happy  day  for 
Britain  were  a  volcano  to  break  forth  under  Cheltenham ;  evaporating 
all  the  waters  for  ever,  or  drowning  Mrs.  Forty  and  the  apothecaries 
in  their  own  poisons.  It  was  a  dark  day  that  generated  the  whole 
cathartic  system. 

But  let  us  see  how  my  Lady  Bountiful  practises  on  her  neighbours. 
How  she  practises  on  her  children,  we  have  perhaps  sufficiently  said. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  in  the  egregious  vanity  which  induces 
ladies,  and  even  young  ladies,  young  by  favour,  to  wander  from  house 
to  house,  as  they  do  even  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  prescribing, 
literally  prescribing,  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  In  the  country, 
there  is  a  comparative  excuse.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  in 
this,  when  the  profession  swarms  in  every  street,  and  their  services  are 
not  wanted ;  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  should  be  found  disputing 
with  physicians,  knowing  better,  and,  against  all  remonstrance,  friendly 
and  unfriendly,  pursuing  without  remorse  their  murderous  career. 

Yet  this  is  all  true,  d  la  lettre,  and  is  hourly,  and  daily,  and  univer- 
sal. They  might  reflect  that  an  art  and  a  science  which  require  a 
serious  and  almost  an  universal  education — a  science  the  most  unsettled, 
an  art  the  most  obscure,  requiring  more  acuteness  and  attention,  more 
discernment,  more  ri^id  reasoning  from  different  analogies,  and  more 
caution  to  conduct,  than  all  the  arts  united,  could  not  be  acquired  by 
intuition.  But  it  is  vain  to  argue  with  ignorance  and  vanity  ;  least  of 
all  with  female  ignorance  and  female  vanity. 

The  Lady  Bountiful  argues,  that  if  thoy  do  no  good  they  do  no 
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harm.  That  Ib  as  far  from  beiug  true  as  their  knowledge  is  far  from 
truth.  To  inspect  Reece  or  Buchan,  and  administer  whatever  chance^ 
or  the  cook  dictates,  is  their  only  rule.  They  do  not  know  or  reflect 
that  it  is  the  disease,  not  the  medicine,  which  is  to  be  known,  that  in 
no  two  stages  does  the  same  disease  admit  the  same  remedies,  that  a 
name  is  not  a  disease,  that  the  same  named  disease  is  not  the  same 
disease,  even  in  two  individuals,  and  that,  even  were  all  this  so,  they 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing  one  disease  from  another.  If  the  books 
of  Buchan,  Reece,  and  the  rest,  had  been  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  it  would  have  been  an  act  worthy  of  the  law  which  sets  up 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  physic  as  a  profession,  and  leaves  all 
interlopers  and  dilettantes  free  to  commit  murder  at  pleasure. 

If  the  Bountifuls  do  no  harm,  they  need  not  do  any  thing :  if  their 
medicines  are  neutral,  they  are  useless.  But  even  neutral  medicines, 
bread-pills  if  they  please,  do  harm,  if  they  divert  the  patient  from 
attending  to  an  insidious  disease,  and  keep  off  the  only  advice  that 
ought  to  be  sought.  The  fact  itself  is  matter  of  daily  occurrence. 
There  is  a  colic,  perhaps,  (we  must  illustrate  at  the  risk  of  professional 
language)  and  my  lady  administers  peppermint.  By  to-morrow,  the 
apothecary,  who  ought  to  have  been  sent  for  yesterday,  is  called  in, 
and  mortification  has  commenced.  The  patient  dies,  and  the  Bountiful 
continues  the  same  career. 

As  to  the  facts,  the  truth  of  all  this,  and  much  more,  of  all  that  we 
have  said  and  much  that  we  might  have  said,  we  leave  it  to  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  Bountiful  practice. 
We  have  seen  mothers  kill  their  children,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had 
administered  poison  ;  and  this,  even  in  defiance  of  advice  and  caution. 
We  could  name  an  instance  where  a  mother  exterminated  in  succes- 
sion her  whole  family,  of  seven  children  ;  and  it  is  an  instance  not 
known  to  ourselves  alone.  The  truth  is,  that  instead  of  being  innocent, 
their  practice  is  often  extremely  and  dangerously  active.  When  they 
take  to  the  lancet,  they  will  complete  it.  In  a  minor  way,  perhaps, 
it  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  great  mass  of  failures  in 
vaccination  has  arisen  from  the  interference  of  women  and  country 
curates,  or  of  others  attempting  what  they  could  not  understand. 
Thus  chiefly  has  discredit  been  brought  on  this  useful  discovery. 
And  thus  also  does  a  colla^icral  mischief  arise  from  the  prevalence 
of  this  dilettante  vanity  and  conceit.  Every  woman,  and  now  most 
men,  have  learned  to  read  their  prescriptions,  and  to  reason  in  their 
own  way  about  them,  with  numerous  evil  results.  As  far  as  the  power 
of  medicine  influences  the  disease  through  the  imagination,  it  is  often 
rendered  useless  or  pernicious.  Thus  also  they  decline  that,  of  which 
they  pretend  to  judge  better  than  the  practitioner,  or  alter  or  increase 
the  doses,  or,  to  use  a  fashionable  phrase,  cheat  the  doctor,  forgetting 
that  it  is  themselves  they  are  cheating.  Thus  also  a  physician  b  often 
deterred  from  the  use  of  a  powerful  or  a  probable  remedy,  knowing 
that  the  blame  of  failure  will  be  laid  on  himself  and  the  medicine,  not 
on  the  disease ;  and  thus  also  any  bad  change  in  its  symptoms  or 
progress,  is  attributed  to  the  medicine  administered,  to  the  loss  of  the 
physician's  reputation. 

And  now  perhaps  we  might  leave  the  Lady  Bountifuls  to  God  and 
their  own  consciences^  did  we  think  they  possessed  any  in  this  matter. 
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As  far  as  relates  to  their  own  personal  self-practice,  we  Would  rather 
try  to  influence  them  hy  assuring  them  that  they  ruiuyhy  their  calomol 
and  salts,  the  heauty  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  and  improve. 
We  would  try  to  influence  them  in  this  also,  by  telling  them  that  they 
render  themselves  odious  to  our  sex ;  peevish,  fretful,  anxious,  gloomy, 
and  irascible.  We  might  tell  them  that  they  become  nervous,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  which  man  so  abhors  aS  a  nervous  woman.  We  might 
also  tell  them,  that,  to  practice  physic,  is  a  masculine  assumption  which 
a  man  detests ;  that  to  practice  on  themselves,  to  frequent  Cheltenham 
and  to  talk  of  its  necessity  ;  that  to  be  acquainted  with  medical  tenns, 
and  to  talk,  or  even  insinuate,  physic,  in  any  of  its  forms  or  modes, 
is  nauseating  and  disgusting ;  and  that  love  flics,  as  it  did  from  Celia, 
at  the  repulsive  notions  excited  by  physic,  apothecaries,  calomel,  and 
the  whole  detestable  jargon. 


BUTLERIANA, 

FROM  VHPUBUSIIED  MANUSCRIPTS. 
No.  III. 


[We  continue  our  extracts  from  the  singular  hoard  of  similes,  allu- 
sions, and  reasonings,  which  the  author  of  Hudibras  was  in  the 
habit  of  accumulating  in  his  common-place  book.  The  present 
selection  is  made  from  a  mass  of  the  same  kind,  under  the  head  of 
Astrology.  We  have  avoided  such  as  the  author  had  used  in 
his  admirable  poem.— Ed.] 

How  planets  in  conjanction,  ev'ry  minute 
Are  chopt  and  chang'd,  yet  do  their  biis'ness  in  it : 
While  those  that  since  the  world's  original 
Have  been  unfix'd,  yet  never  could  forestall. 

As  'tis  impertinent  for  cheats  to  fix 
Among  the  understanders  of  their  tricks 
But  rather  strive  to  change  the  ah*  and  stroll 
To  catch  the  ignorant,  unwary  fool. 

Whence  'tis  the  stars  that  dwell  in  th'  upper  retlier, 

Have  all  their  interests  only  in  the  weather : 

As  their  influences  are  said  by  some 

To  give  us  what  they  never  had  at  home  : 

So  all  their  other  operations  tend 

To  as  ridiculous  and  vain  an  end. 

For  there's  no  other  work  of  nature  else 
But  equally  the  events  of  things  foretells. 
As  monsters  that  for  nothing  were  designed , 
With  omens  and  predictions  stock  mankind  : 
And  greatest  empires  steered  their  interests 
With  flights  of  birds  and  garbages  of  beasts, 

Or  he  that  future  earthquakes  could  foretell 
By  feeling  mud  'ith  bottom  of  a  well, 
As  true  as  conjurmg  with  Virgil's  verse 
T'  unriddle  all  men's  fates  and  characters. 

For  all  the  stars  conjunctions  and  eclipses 
Predict  but  picking  pockets  worse  than  gypsies. 
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The  axudents  held  no  omen  was  so  dire 

As  to  spill  water  when  they  talked  of  fire. 

And  that  the  certain'st  schemes  they  had  of  thieves 

Portended  those  that  use  to  wear  long  sleeves. 

Believ'd  the  stars  knew  less  of  onr  affairs, 

And  are  as  unconcerned  as  we  of  their*s  : 

Or  how  so  many  mortals  upon  their  centres 

Should  he  hang'd  up  with  all  their  weights  like  tenters. 

The  sun  and  moon  in  heaven,  at  so  vast 
A  geometric  distance  have  heen  placed 
That  all  their  different  dimensions,  here 
Do  of  a  seeming  magnitude  appear. 

Some  make  the  sun  to  the  under-earth  draw  near 
So  many  scores  of  his  diameter. 
But  cannot  tell  if  the  ancient's  days  and  hours 
Were  of  a  less  or  greater  length  tiian  ours  : 
But  have  no  more  ground  than  astrologers 
Have  for  their  worms  and  mt^gots  of  the  stars. 
But  have  less  sense  for  all  they  undertake 
Than  all  their  frenzies  in  the  Zodiack. 

Whether  the  fix'd  stars  are  but  holes,  to  pass 
Th'  Empyreum  through  in  bright  effluvias, 
Or  suns  to  other  worlds,  it  is  no  matter 
To  all  our  own  discoveries  in  nature. 
When  all  that's  truly  useful  in  th*  art 
Is  no  more  than  the  mere  mechanic  part; 
And  if  they  strive  to  aim  beyond,  their  rules 
Will  not  fit  nature  and  their  Gresham  schools. 
For  though  the  earth  be  round,  yet  every  span 
Of  the  superficies,  rests  upon  a  plane. 
Or  else  the  antipodes  could  never  meet 
On  equal  teims,  but  with  their  feet  to  feet. 
But  every  packet  boat,  or  petty  trader, 
Had  sunk  in  the  air  and  founder'd  down  to  Nadir. 
So  those  that  made  a  planet  of  the  sun. 
Were  ignorant  of  what  themselves  had  done   - 
When  diere's  so  vast  a  difference  betwixt 
The  rest  and  hita,  the  world  believes  he's  fixt  j 
.   And  all  their  notions  of  a  planet  were 
To  be  the  thickest  part  of  all  it's  sphere. 

Can  take  the  height  of  stars,  yet  do  not  know 
Whether  they  are  above  them,  or  below. 
Believed  the  spheres  were  but  a  nest  of  boxes 
Only  designed  for  holding  Paradoxes ; 
Whence  tiiat  of  fire,  has  been  so  long  retrerich'd 
Of  all  they  had  contrived  it  for  and  quench'd. 

Have  beat  their  brains,  about  a  freak  and  worm. 
To  square  the  circle,  they  could  ne'er  perform. 
Things  so  absurd  ridiculous  and  wild. 
That  now  they  will  not  pass  upon  a  child. 

For  he  that  only  looks  among  the  stars 
To  find  the  dark  events,  of  peace  and  wars 
And  not  among  the  affairs  of  active  men 
Does  ten  times  more  ridiculously  then 
He  that  took  pills  for  finding  out  his  ass. 
Although  by  accident  it  comes  to  pass. 

For  those  are  frequent* st  by  the  star's  detected 
Whom  most  of  all  the  wizard  finds  suspected ', 
Is  sure  to  be  his  own  significator 
Whose  influence  they  mottlook  after, 
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And  if  the  Heayens  be  but  one  constellatioii 
As  all  to  any  have  the  same  relation, 
(Except  those  two  erroneous  vagabonds. 
With  which  the  earth  as  fully  corresponds,) 
llie  whole  to  all  the  rest  may  freely  claim 
An  equal  property,  beside  the  name. 

Astrology  and  mt^c  charms  and  spells 
Are  all  that's  left  of  the  devils  oracles. 
Have  acted  greater  diabolic  sorceries 
llian  all  the  litters  of  his  Lapland  nurseries ; 

The  best  astrologers  are  always  made 

Of  crack'd  mechanicks  of  some  other  trade. 

And  when  the  planets  are  designed  to  eir. 

How  much  more  must  die  dull  astrologer : 

When  those,  he  is  to  be  directed  by. 

Are  nam'd  from  fraud,  imposture,  and  a  lie ! 

And  have  their  most  erroneous  sant'rings  made. 

The  principles,  and  basis  of  a  trade. 

For  tradesmen  and  mechanicks  are  the  primest 
And  best  of  all  astrologers  and  chymists. 
Oniy  the  devil  is,  yourselves  aver 
The  most  profound  and  deep  astrologer ; 
With  whom  no  other,  ever  ditrst  compare 
For  as  he's  prince  and  sultan  of  the  air ; 
Without  whose  licence  and  commission  had. 
No  influences  dare  presume  to  trade  ; 
For  'tis  but  labour  thrown  away,  t'  incline 
Unless  he  give  them  special  quarantine ; 
And  he,  who  perfect'st  understands  their  use. 
Does  equally  know  where,  to  pick  and  choose, 
ITien  whether  you  apply  yourselves  to  him, 
This  way  or  any  else  'tis  but  a  whim. 

As  those  that  buy  a  salmon  draught, 
Pay  for  the  fish  before  'tis  caught; 
Suppose  a  figure  calculated. 
The  geniture  exactly  stated ; 
Anotiier  of  the  self  same  person 
With  equal  care  and  animadversion 
By  way  of  hoary  inspection 
The  eftect,  of  this,  or  that  erection 
Must  be  the  very  same,  or  else 
Tlie  one  or  both  most  need  be  false. 

When  all  your  several  ways  of  vlrtuosing 
Are  i)nt  a  formal  sort,  of  dry  deboshing : 
Which  made  the  ancients  celebrate  an  owl 
As  the  only  proper  Philosophic  Fowl. 
Fools  are  nuniliars  to  themselves 
That  serve  the  cunning  men  for  elves. 
And  make  them  only  pimp  and  set. 
And  own  the  tricks,  they  counterfeit. 
That  hire  and  prompt  them  to  detect. 
The  parties  whom  they  must  suspect ; 
And  tell  them  first  ^  what  kind  of  men 
That  they  may  tell  it  them  again 
And  with  their  learning  lay  the  elves 
They  only  conjured  up  themselves. 

The  fuitories  of  folly  and  imposture. 
That  with  the  weak  and  ignorant  pass  master : 
Astrology  and  all  those  monstrous  fictions. 
To  cheat  the  world  with  coonterfeit  pxedictions 
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That  serve  for  nothing,  if  they  should  be  true. 

But  to  take  up  misfortune,  ere  'tis  due, 

For  comets,  eclipses,  still  forbode 

Destruction  to  mankind,  but  never  good  ; 

With  chiromancy,  horoscopy,  and  cabal 

The  drums  and  rattles  of  the  Scottish  rabble* 

With  all  the  vain  impertinent  delusions 

Of  frantic  and  fanatic  Rosia'ucians, 

All  meant  for  scarecrows  false  and  counterfeit. 

To  fright  the  world  out  of  its  little  wit : 

For  all  their  stiflf  formalities  of  arts. 

Are  no  more  reverend,  than  the  beards  of  warts. 

Their  patent  planetary  intelligences 

And  secret  virtues  of  their  influences. 

That  like  mechanic  theory,  in  small 

Designs  will  hold,  but  greater  not  at  all. 

For  did  not  once  astrologers  persuade 

The  inhuman  Emp'ror  Nero  to  evade 

The  dire  destruction  which  a  star  did  seem 

To  aim  and  level  purposely  at  him : 

So  frustrate  all  the  black  designs  of  fate. 

And  turn  their  sad  effects  upon  the  state. 

That  think  their  talents  most  adroit 

For  any  mystical  exploit ; 

To  deal  in  love  and  news,  and  weather. 

And  thieves  and  matches  altogether. 

For  witches  are  no  sooner  taken 
But  by  their  treacherous  imps  forsaken  j 
And  when  by  law  they're  seized  upon 
Are  only  hang'd  for  being  none.* 

As  Empson  with  the  sieves  he  wrought, 
Could  never  And  his  fortune  out. 

One  night  the  sun  far  more  obscures. 
Than  all  the  ecclipses  he  endures, 
All  points  of  Heaven  are  at  noon 
As  soon  as  entered  by  the  sun. 

The  moon  herself  does  never  steal  the  light 
She  pilfers  from  the  sun  but  in  the  night : 

The  sea  itself,  throws  up  the  beach  and  sand. 
That  keeps  it  from  incroaching  on  the  land : 

The  Hebrew  calendar  did  never  cast 
The  year's  account  up  till  *twas  gone  and  past  • 
Which  shows  they  gave  no  credit  to  the  stars 
Or  those  that  prompted  them,  astrologers. 

Did  not  Menippus  mounted  in  the  moon. 
Discover  all  that  upon  earth  was  done  1 

Or,  she  at  the  entrance  of  the  eclipse,  foreshow 
The  Macedonian  kings  overthrow  1 
And  did  not  only  make  the  dire  portent 
But  was  the  real  cause  of  the  event. 
For  the  ancient  Romans,  only  by  their  cunning 
In  our  profession,  stoutly  overrun  him. 
And  if  w^e  can  the  eclipse  itself  fortell 
Why  should  we  not  the  event  of  it  as  well : 
A  prophet  has  no  need  of  being  wise 
When  all  his  art  in  dreams  and  visions  lies* 

For  he  that  for  his  profit's  brought  t'obey 
Is  only  hired,  on  liking,  to  betray : 

♦  Hudibras. 
Jan.  ifto#^  n 
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And  when  he's  bid  a  Uberaller  pric«, 
Will  not  be  sluggish  in  the  work  nor  nice« 

The  devil  first  debauched  a  modest  man 
To  be  a  courtier  quite  against  the  grain  : 
And  in  defiance  of  his  fatal  stars 
Trepann'd  a  timorous  coward  to  the  wars. 
For  when  the  devil  owes  some  men  a  shame, 
lie  puts  by  all  the  passes  that  they  aim. 
And  with  his  cloven  diabolic  foot 
Kicks  all  the  mischief  down  they  go  about. 

The  best  authority  instead  of  reasons 
Ts  but  a  kind  of  statute  with  defeazance. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  managers  of  Drury-Lanc  Theatre  have  made  two  attempts  to 
please  the  puhlic  hy  the  production  of  new  old  Operas,  (the  Wager  and 
Leocadea,)  highly  creditable  to  them  in  their  present  forlorn  and  des- 
perate circumstances,  but,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  unsuc- 
cessful. Not  that  we  mean  to  say  that  the  music  of  the  latter  piece 
was  not  had  enough  to  have  succeeded ;  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
Mr.  Barham  Livius,  the  ingenious  adapter,  if  we  were  to  express 
such  an  opinion,  but  it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  its  badness 
was  not  of  that  sort  which  j)leases  the  public  taftte.  This  was  the 
case  with  an  operatic  piece,  called  "  Lilla,''  arranged  by  the  same 
gentleman,  and  produced  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre.  The  original 
was  a  German  opera  of  Weigel,  and  a  more  vapid,  common-place  pro- 
duction, we  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard,  (except  Tarrare ;)  the  style 
very  Frenchy ;  the  harmony  meagre  to  the  last  degree,  an  absolute 
"living  skeleton ;"  and  yet,  with  all  these  advantages  (to  say  nothing  of 
a  certain  jigging  time  of  the  chorusses,  wrong  accentuation,  &c.)  the 
piece  failed.  When  a  clever  musical  amateur,  like  Mr.  Livius,  takes 
such  extraordinary  pains  to  pervert  his  own  natural  good  taste  in  order 
to  indulge  a  theatrical  audience  in  their  own  way,  the  want  of  success 
may  be  to  himself  very  disastrous ;  and  though  rather  ungrateful  in 
the  public  to  reward  his  exertions  in  this  way,  we  can  afford  liim  no 
sympathy,  but  rather  plead  guilty  to  a  feeling  of  pleasure  (perhaps 
demoniacal)  in  the  failure  of  bad  compositions. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  not  class  us  among  those  critics  who  think 
to  discover  their  ingenuity  and  learning  by  a  constant  cavilling  at,  and 
abuse  of,  all  the  subjects  which  come  under  their  notice  ;  we  honestly 
confess,  that,  in  our  opinion,  to  praise  well,  is  as  much  more  accordant 
to  our  feelings  as  it  is  more  difficult  and  more  graceful.  If  from 
time  to  time  our  opinions  may  appear  heterodox  and  startling,  that 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  reason  for  our  conviction  of  their 
truth  ;  and  as  on  all  matters  of  this  sort,  writing  should  be  as  closely 
as  possible  a  transcript  of  the  author's  feelings  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  express  our  sentiments,  because  they  do  not  happen 
to  be  in  the  old  jog-trot  style.  It  is  no  less  lamentable  than  true,  that 
very  many  crying  abuses  exist  in  the  art  of  music,  and  not  one  of  the 
least  is  the  utter  discouragement  which  is  given  to  a  good  style  of  com- 
position at  our  great  Theatres ;  and  though,  perhaps,  the  galleries  can 
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hardly  be  brought  to  relish  refinement  in  any  way,  yet  this  has  doubt- 
less the  effect  o(  preventing  many  professors,  who  ^eel  the  digfnity  of 
their  art,  from  writing  for  the  stage.  That  which  in  a  proper  order 
of  things  should  have  been  a  source  of  honour  and  emoliimetii,  has  be- 
come a  degradation — hence  the  success  of  charlatans  and  quacks, 
people  whose  musical  pulse  beat  responsively  with  the  dustmen  ana 
coalheavers  in  the  shilling  gallery.  Music  is  a  most  divine  art,  an(t 
the  feelings  to  which  its  more  refined  excellencies  give  rise,  arc  among 
the  most  profound  and  exquisite  of  which  we  are  capable.  Who  would 
not  rather  enjoy  the  neglect  and  indifference  with  which  Mozart  and 
Itaydn's  compositions  are  heard,  than  be  raised  by  applauding  galle- 
ries, to  the  "  bad  eminence "  of  a  Parry  or  a  Watson  ? 

We  grow  exuberaht  on  a  subject  in  which,  as  ardent  lovers  of  excel- 
lence in  the  art,  our  own  pleasures  or  the  contrary  are  so  much  con- 
cerned, and  must  return  quietly  to  our  task.  The  new  operatic 
piece  "  'Twas  I,"  which  has  been  produced  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre, 
has  been  very  successful;  but  is,  nevertheless,  the  very  climax  of 
stupidity.  The  music  is  an  instance  of  what  gallery  applause  will  do 
fbr  a  composer y  and  the  illustrious  Maestro  who  fathers  it,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  have  studied  counterpoint  under  a  celebrated 
Esquimaux  composer,  whom  Captain  Parry  met  with.  Whether  this 
statement  be  actually  true  or  not,  the  score  of  "  'Twas  I/'  justifies  the 
suspicion. 

Mr.  !]bishop,  who  has  been  so  long  enjoying  the  otium  cum  digni- 
taie  iSj  we  are  informed,  forthcoming  with  a  new  opera.  We  shall  be 
anxious  to  hear  this  performance,  and  heartily  tnlst  it  may  revlvtf 
some  of  his  old  attraction  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  laurefe 
which  this  gentleman  gained  by  that  pretty  melo-drame  "  The  Miller 
and  his  Men,^*  and  others  of  his  early  compositions,  have  been  gra- 
dually fading,  and  are  now  almost  brown,  slnd  one  cause  of  this  defect 
we  imagine  to  have  been,  that  instead  of  relying  on  his  own  resources, 
he  condescended  to  imitate  every  popular  composer  of  the  day.  As 
the  season  is  now  advancing  for  the  opening  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  and  for  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  &c.  we  hope  to  hear  some 
good  music,  of  which  we  shall  not  fail  to  acquaint  our  readers.  A 
great  annoyance  about  the  former  establishment  is,  that  the  musical 
performances  are  subject  to  the  interference  of  a  number  of  noblemen 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  who  place  a  person  in  the  manage- 
ment who  must  quietly  submit  to  all  their  foolish  caprice  and  whims. 
If  a  clever  and  intelligent  musician  were  appointed  to  the  situation  of 
director  of  the  music,  these  noblemen  might  not  find  sufficient  defe- 
rence paid  to  their  opinions,  and  therefore  It  is  judged  fittest  to  have 
an  ignoramus  at  the  head  of  the  management.  When  Bonaparte 
once  interfered  with  the  eomposer,  Cherubini,  in  giving  him  instructioii 
for  the  performance  of  the  music  in  the  orchestra,  the  musician  told 
him,  that  he  knew  how  to  fight  battles,  but  he  must  leave  him  to  direct 
rnasic.  The  Emperor,  in  a  momentary  fit  of  anger,  deprived  him  of 
his  Bituation,  but  restored  him  to  it  the  next  day. 

In  the  immense  quantity  of  worthless  trash  which  Is  issuing  from  the 
different  musical  publishers  under  the  denomination  of  airs  with  varfei-. 
tiefus,  rondos,  divertiscments,  &c.  for  the  piaUo-forte,  it  is  pleasant 
to  meet  with  a  work  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Cramen    We  txke 
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shame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  earlier  noticed  the  "  Twenty-five 
characteristic  Diversions  for  the  Piano-forte,"  of  this  author,  puhlished 
hy  Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale,  Regent-street.  These  exercises  arc 
all  admirahle  ;  equally  calculated  to  form  the  hand  and  taste  of  those 
who  practice  them.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Cramer  have  done  more  to 
discover  the  true  genius  of  the  piano-forte  than  those  of  any  other  com- 
poser whatever.  The  sonatas  of  Haydn  (in  each  of  which  the  author  has 
tossed  away  more  invention  and  contrivance,  than  any  of  the  modems 
can  put  into  a  symphony  for  the  orchestra)  we  view  in  the  light  of 
excellent  musical  productions  rather  than  developing  the  peculiar 
effects  of  the  instrument.  Haydn  was  not  a  great  performer  on  the 
piano-forte,  and  therefore  this  is  not  matter  of  surprise.  Mr.  Cramer 
is,  to  our  taste,  so  far  removed  heyond  all  the  performers  on  this 
instrument,  that  praise  applied  to  him  is  superfluous.  To  the  greatest 
power  of  execution,  he  unites  a  musical  mind  of  rare  occurrence:  for 
a  proof  of  the  former,  let  any  one  hear  him  play  his  concertos  in  D 
minor ;  and  for  the  latter  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  "  Studio 
per  il  Piano-forte."  Mr.  Cramer,  in  common  with  all  great  musicians, 
is  deeply  imhued  with  a  fine  organ  feeling,  hoth  in  his  compositions 
and  performance.  His  superstructions  on  a  pedal  hase  are  always 
particularly  admirahle,  preserving  the  character  of  the  instrument  in 
the  sprinkling  of  the  notes  and  the  distrihution  of  the  intervals  ;  wlule 
tlie  solidity  of  the  harmonies  seems  to  require  an  organ  to  do  them 
justice.  We  earnestly  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  study  the 
piano-forte,  to  ahjure  the  works  of  Czerny ,  Kalkbrenner,  Potter,  Griffin, 
&c.  and  to  practise  the  compositions  of  Cramer,  Clementi,  and  Hummel. 
These  Diversions  will  form  an  introduction  to  the  "  Studio,"  and  this 
last  to  the  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach.  The  force  of 
writing  can  no  further  go ;  having  reached  the  works  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  student  is  at  the  well-spring  from  which  all  harmony  flows, 
and  we  advise  him  "  to  drink  deep  ere  he  depart."  In  the  "  Diversions'* 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  notice,  the  author  has  been  peculiarly 
happy  in  the  names  which  he  has  given  to  the  different  exercises ;  and  . 
one  in  particular,  which  he  calls  "  The  Gilded  Toy"  is  a  fine,  and  to  a 
musician,  truly  laughable  satire  upon  the  modern  style  of  adagio 
performance.  To  us  this  had  long  appeared  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule ; 
and  Mr.  Cramer  has,  with  much  humour,  hit  off  the  character  of  these 
ludicrous  and  extravagant  exhibitions  without  being  chargeable  with 
gross  caricature.  In  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  to  \vrite  a  fine  adagio 
movement  was  considered  the  perfection  of  the  art ;  the  ideas  in  that 
stylo  of  movement  requiring  more  grandeur,  the  melodies  more  elegance 
and  grace,  and  the  harmonies  more  refinement  than  those  of  any  other 
species  of  musical  composition.  All  these  requisites  are  now,  from  the 
higher  pitch  of  cultivation  at  which  the  art  stands,  found  unnecessary  ; 
and  if  we  listen  to  an  adagio  of  these  times,  we  shall  find  the  performer, 
after  striking  a  chord  two  or  three  times  in  the  third  or  fourth  bar, 
making  a  skirmish  from  one  end  of  the  instrument  to  the  other :  for 
what  reason,  it  passes  our  poor  understanding  to  guess ;  then,  after 
repeatedly  striking  one  note,  we  shall  perhaps  be  favoured  with  a 
rapid  succession  of  triplets,  and  then,  a  chromatic  descent  from  the 
top  of  the  instrument  to  the  bottom ;  and  then,  ditto  reversed.  With- 
out exaggeration,  this  is  a  pretty  fair  statement  of  the  materials  with 
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which  a  modern  adagio  movement  is  constructed ;  and  so  gross  a 
perversion  of  the  real  excellencies  of  this  style  of  composition^  was 
first  calculated  to  raise  the  musician's  indignation,  and  afterwards 
naturally  his  laughter.  To  this  we  owe  Mr.  Cramer's  delightful  jeu- 
d'esprit.  We  are  not  to  hlame  if  composers  for  the  piano-forte  imagine 
that  the  elegance  of  a  slow  movement  consists  in  writing  fifty  or  sixty 
notes  more  in  a  har  than  they  are  allowed  hy  the  time.  Those  little 
hurried  passages  which  we  find  in  the  slow  movements  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  are  all  conceived  in  a  fine  taste,  and  serve  as  ornaments  to 
some  heautiful  melody ;  hut  piano-forte  performers,  in  imitating  this, 
have  fancied  that  the  charm  lay  in  the  crowd  of  notes,  and  not  in  the 
manner  of  using  them.  Indeed,  the  modern  refinement  in  piano-forte 
playing  will  not  admit  of  such  a  clog  upon  its  fine  airy  flights  as  time 
or  accent ;  every  thing  is  to  he  done  in  the  style  of  a  fantasia ;  it  must 
never  he  discovered  that  the  music  is  distributed  with  a  certain  quantity 
to  a  har ;  any  marking  of  a  distinct  time  or  accent  is  too  mechanical  for 
the  astonishing  performers  of  the  present  day.  This  is  in  a  hideous 
taste ;  the  consequence  of  it  is,  that  we  have  no  performer  on  the 
piano-forte  worth  hearing  except  Cramer  and  Moscheles ;  and  this 
last,  though  a  good  musician,  and  perfect  master  of  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  his  instrument,  lacks  much  of  the  perception  of  beauty 
which  we  find  in  the  other.  In  the  whole  range  of  professors  of 
different  instruments,  we  shall  not  find  any  who  have  discovered  so 
little  talent  as  those  who  study  the  piano-forte:  either  by  innate 
stupidity  in  the  performer,  or  want  of  perception  in  us,  we  seldom 
hear  a  piano-forte  concerto  which  is  not  completely  disgusting.  We 
shall  take  leave  of  these  "  Characteristic  Diversions,''  strongly  recom- 
mending them,  not  only  on  the  score  of  useful  practice,  but  as  delightful 
specimens  of  composition  for  the  instrument.  J.  B.  Cramer  is  one  of 
those  happy  spirits  to  whom  it  is  allotted  to  scatter  grace  and  beauty 
on  whatever  their  minds  are  employed.  The  good  which  the  "  Studio '- 
has  done  in  advancing  the  powers  of  execution  in  piano-forte  performers 
is  incalculable ;  the  mind  is  the  only  thing  which  we  regret  cannot  be 
transferred. 

Of  dementi  and  Co.'s  late  publications  we  have  to  notice  Raondo 
by  Adams,  for  the  organ  or  piano-forte ;  the  subject  from  Rossini's 
*'  Di  tanti  palpiti."  "  The  Church  of  England,  morning  and  evening 
Service,  containing  Psalm  Tunes,  and  first  and  last  Voluntary"  &c.  by 
Blewitt :  and  the  "  Overtures  and  Airs  from  II  Crociato  in  Egitto, 
arranged  as  Duets  for  two  performers  on  the  piano-forte,"  by  Attwood. 
Of  the  first  of  these  we  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Adams  has  done  as  much 
as  could  be  done  with  a  very  bad  subject  for  organ  treatment ;  or  indeed, 
treatment  of  any  kind.  The  only  objection  to  the  compositions  of  this 
gentleman  is,  that  they  are  generally  too  difficult  for  any  fingers  but 
those  of  professed  musicians  ;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted 
by  suck  a  subject  as  he  has  chosen  for  the  present  composition.  All 
Mr.  Adams's  productions  are  ingenious,  but  to  us  they  want  the  charm 
of  polished  melody :  they  however  always  discover  the  good  musician. 
Mr.  Blewitt's  Organ  Service,  we  believe,  is  intended  chiefly  for  the 
Sunday  evening  recreation  of  amateurs  ;  and  as  such,  may  be  found 
pleasing.  Any  tendency  to  increase  the  practice  of  organ  music  should 
be  encourag;ed ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  good  taste  in  the  art.  Mayerbeer 
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is  the  musical  idol,  which  that "  many-headed  heast,  the  town**  worships 
at  present,  and  Mr.  Attwood  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  some  of 
"  II  Crociato  in  Egitto,"  arranged  as  duots  for  the  piano-forte.  This 
new  operatic  composer  is  too  much  of  the  Rossini  school  to  please  our 
bad  taste ;  andi  the  only  peculiar  feature  of  these  duets  is  the 
extraordinary  text  which  accompanies  the  music.  Over  some  bars  of 
this  piano-forte  arrangement  we  are  informed  that  it  is  descriptive  of 
the  "  labour  of  the  slaves,  in  drawing  and  raising  stones  for  the  build- 
ings :"  again,  we  have  "  strokes  of  the  mallet  of  the  other  slaves  In 
preparing  the  stones  for  building:"  again,  "  a  youth  supports  his 
aged  father,"  &c.  &c.  All  this  in  a  piano-forte  adaptation  is  very 
ridiculous ;  if  Mr.  Attwood  can,  by  a  series  of  musical  notes  hmg 
before  our  imagination  an  Irish  labourer  raising  a  hod  of  mortar  to 
the  top  of  a.  house,  it  is  really  more  than  we  thought  the  art  was 
capable  of ;  and  we  wish  him  joy  of  the  discovery. 

Some  interesting  publications  from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Boosey 
and  Co.,  the  foreign  musical  publishers,  we  must  defer  noticing  tifl 
next  month. 


A  HINT  TO  WHIST  PLAYERS. 

Wb,— (I  and  my  constant  partner,  in  love  and  whist) — have  had  a 
long  run  latterly,  like  the  bankers,  of  ill  luck. — Night  after  nighty — 
for  the  cards  arc  of  as  regular  occurrence,  as  our  Hyson, — ^we  have 
lost  an  average  half  dozen  of  rubbers,  without  the  set-oflF  of  one  single 
point  against  the  score. 

Probably,  it  may  be  hinted  here,  that  we  are  no  adepts, — and  it 
would  not  become  mo  to  speak  in  contradiction. — I  confess  willingly,  on 
my  own  behalf,  that  I  am  not  a  Hoyle, — ^yet,  such  as  we  are,  jointly, 
we  have  overcome  players  of  high  repute.  Not  unto  ourselves, — but 
to  propitious  Fortune  we  attributed  those  victories — and  now,  under 
our  own  reverses,  we  claim  to  complain,  as  the  "  Dabs'*  did,  of  a 
partial  dispensation. 

I  can  put  up  with  an  occasional  bad  card-hand,  as  Job-like  as  any 
one.  A  sorry,  solitary  deuce  of  trumps,  now  and  then,  does  not  put 
me  beside  iny  tenour.  I  can  go  trumpless  even  once,  twice,  or  thrice, 
without  an  imprecation. — I  can  sort,  without  pouting,  some  thirteen 
rabble-cards,  and  endure,  as  heroically  as  Brightclmstone  tradesfolk, 
a  temporary  privation  of  king  and  court  favour. — It  would  be  strange 
if  the  losses  and  crosses  I  have  suffered  in  human  dealings,  had  not 
taught  me  philosophy  to  endure  any  reasonable  proportion  of  Whist 
adversity.  If  I  can  reckon  up  without  fretting,  the  niggardly  balances 
that  are  made  out  to  me  by  my  bookseller, — I  may  surely,  without 
chafing,  tell  over  a  beggarly  account  of  pips. 

My  gentle  ally — as  her  mild,  placid  countenance  might  vouch  for— 
exceeds  me  in  resignation.  She  is  the  last  Whist  player  in  the  world 
to  be  put  out  by  a  fair  average  of  mishaps — ^but  the  repeated  frowns 
of  fortune — ^fickle,  alas !  no  more,  but  against  us  perversely  constant,-— 
have  ruffled  even  my  meek  partner.    The  acute  misGhance  maybe  got 
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over, — ^but  our  confirmed  ill  luck  has  become  chronical.  A  temporary 
foul  breeze  may  be  worn  out  patiently, — but  a  trade  wind  in  one's 
teeth,  what  mortal  can  bear  ? 

There  is  nothing  mortifying,  it  may  be  said,  in  being  outshuffled  by 
a  pack  of  pasteboard, — that  kings,  queens,  knaves, — two  by  honours, 
or  all  the  honours,  fall  to  our  adversaries, — is  the  inevitable  result  of 
position  in  the  cards, — and  disparages  neither  skill  nor  desert  of  our's. 
They  were  our's,  they  are  their's,  and  may  be  oiir's  again.  That  in- 
deed is  the  pleasurable  alternation  in  games  of  see-saw  and  of  chance. 
But  to  rest  always  on  the  humble  ground  without  any  turn  in  the  air— < 
to  be  invariably  cut  by  the  better  trumps — ^to  be  shunned  by  the  aces, 
and  never  visited  by  the  kings — to  be  sent  to  Coventry  by  all  good 
cards — to  thrive  never,  and,  never  thriving,  to  be  sneered  at,  impli- 
citly by  the  old  scandalous  adage, — oh,  'tis  intolerable  ! 

What  antique  sacrifices,  or  mysterious  ceremonious  rites,  to  the 
filleted  goddess  have  we  omitted  ?  Will  she  never,  never  again  turn 
for  us  the  tables, — as  we  have  turned  often  our  unwieldy,  unlucky 
chairs  ? 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  our  worst  grievance : — there  is  a  sore  within 
a  sore.  It  is  the  grave,  demure,  hypocrital  visages  of  our  conquerors, 
when  they  rise  up,  it  may  be,  fi'om  their  tenth  victory, — that  gall  us 
more  than  our  defeat.  With  prim,  serious  features,  more  worthy  of  a 
Quaker  rite  than  of  Whist  settlements, — they  pick  up,  (the  buckram 
dowagers !)  and  pocket  the  trophy  coin.  To  judge  from  our  faces, — 
'tis  a  drawn  game, — a  fourfold  disappointment — but  Whist,  as  the 
world  knows,  is  incapable  of  such  lame  and  impotent  conclusions. 
"  Two,"  says  Mr.  Battle,  the  eloquent  encomiast  of  Whist,  "  two  are 
exalted — two  again  are  mortified" — but  it  would  puzzle  a  disciple  of 
Lavater  to  say  which  was  which  at  the  close  of  our  melancholy  rub- 
bers. As  far  as  physiognomy  goes,  the  winners  protest  that  they  would 
as  lief  have  forgone  the  double  points,  and  the  money. — They  have 
not  achieved  success,  but  had  it  thrust  upon  them. — They  repent, 
like  Coriolanus,  of  their  conquest. — They  begrudge  themselves, — or 
might  be  supposed  to  begrudge  themselves,  their  gains, — if  it  were  not 
a  joint  object  with  them  to  be  as  successful  as  sad. — They  are 
loath, — so  their  formal  looks  signify, — to  put  us  to  the  trial  of  a 
triumph — or  they  fear,  and  half  anticipate,  the  pigeon-like  flutter  of 
the  whole  brood  of  pasteboard  about  their  wary  ears. 

If  they  mean  thus — let  them  know  that  we  hate  their  sham  insincere 
moderation — ^we  are  offended  by  their  uncourteous  mistrust.  Do  they 
think,  forsooth,  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  so  many  shillings  nightly — 
and  of  that  they  never  affect  a  doubt — but  that  we  are  too  poor  in 
patience  to  put  up  with  a  simple  smile?  Is  it  less  an  offence  to  ques- 
tion our  good  breeding  and  self-government,  than  to  hint  a  suspicion 
of  our  finances  ?  Is  the  suppressed  chuckle  in  their  sleeves  likely  to 
be  less  provoking  than  the  fair  frank  laugh  against  us  ? — Do  they 
flatter  themselves,  that  we  perceived  not,  in  the  beginning,  their  ill- 
concealed  gigglings  and  titterings  behind  their  card-fans,  for  joy  of 
the  lucky  distribution  ? — Did  their  lurking  aces  leap  out  lingeringly, 
reluctantly,  or  eagerly,  upon  our  untimely  queens  and  kings  ? — Did 
they  chuckle  or  sigh,  with  over-mastering  trumps,  to  cut  up  the  poor 
remnants  of  our  hopeful  suits  ? — It  would  be  better  if  they  clapped 
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their  hands  and  crowed  over  us, — hragging  would  he  preferahle  to 
their  mock-modesty.  Wc  scorn  their  untimely  gravity — we  resent 
their  insolent  humility.  Do  they  think  we  are  not  competent  to  carry 
off  ten  times  their  prosperity,  or  our  own  losses,  with  an  equal  pro- 
priety?— ^To  he  sure,  say  they,  the  honours  fell  very  much  against 
you,  or  some  such  impertinent  condolence.  Do  we  or  chance  need 
their  excuses?  do  we  writhe  or  hlasphcme  under  our  reflections? 
If  at  such  moments  I  do  hetray  some  tokens  of  impatience — utter  a 
few  peevish  pishes — it  is  hecause  their  triumph  of  temper  has  "  tri- 
umphed over  mine." 

Is  our  skill,  so  notahly  inferior,  to  find  another  explanation  for  their 
manners,  that  our  defeat  is  a  joyless  and  matter-of-course  termina- 
tion? Their  good  fortune,  which  made  another  result  improhable^ 
forhids  such  an  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  in  some  rare  instances 
aforetime,  when  chance  favoured  us,  they  have  heen  pleased  to  express 
that  no  skill  could  compete  with  such  lucky  cards  as  we  held,  or 
some  speech  as  tantamount  to  the  assumption. 

It  is  still  possihle,  and  for  their  modesty's  sake  desirable, — that 
they  are  of  those  lukewarm  players,  the  aversion  of  Mrs.  Battle, — the 
half-and-half  gamesters,  "  who  have  no  objection  to  take  a  hand  if 
you  want  one  to  make  up  a  rubber ;  who  affirm  that  they  have  no 
pleasure  in  winning;  that  they  like  to  win  one  game  and  to  lose 
another ;  that  they  can  wile  away  an  hour  very  agreeably  at  a  card- 
tab^  e,  but  are  indifferent  whether  they  play  or  no." 

There  is  no  offence  in  that  case,  to  any  one  but  themselves  in  their 
listless  achievements.  They  only  amuse  themselves  in  a  melancholy 
manner,  (as  Froissart  twits  us,)  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
breed. — But  I  would  rather  play,  (they  must  pardon  me,)  against 
double  dummies — or  be  beaten  by  two  wooden  whist-dolls,  cousins  to 
the  chess-playing  automaton.  At  any  rate,  since  it  is  all  one  to  their 
faces  and  feeling,  I  would  rather  that  they  lost,  than  we,  the 
money  and  the  rubbers.  'Tis  my  pleasant  infirmity  not  to  be  proof 
against  the  excitements  and  the  depressions  of  the  game.  A  main 
good  stroke  of  chance  or  skill  makes  me  chuckle :  I  love  to  mutter  a 
half  earnest  malediction  on  an  untimely  ace.  The  odd  trick  makes 
me  rub  my  palms  together.  I  like  to  win  my  battle,  and  then  to  have 
an  illumination. 

After  all,  possibly,  I  have  done  the  dear  dowagers  an  injustice.  It 
is  perchance,  but  some  formality-rule  of  the  old  buckram-age  that 
compels  their  features  to  that  demure  fashion.  The  courtly 
Chesterfield,  of  sway  absolute  in  their  school-time,  denounces,  I  re- 
collect, the  vulgarity  of  audible  and  hearty  laughter ;  and  at,  or  after 
a  rubber  of  whist  he  may  somewhere  have  forbidden  thom  to  smile. 
'Tis  a  maxim,  perhaps,  in  some  old  Dilworth  code  of  courtesy ;  but  it 
is  an  error  in  whist-breeding  and  ought  to  be  expunged.     There  is  a 

special  proverb  against  it : 

♦'  Let  those  laugh  that  win." 

Thomas  Pam. 
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MANNERS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  IT. 

—  —  Straws,  that  shew  which  way  the  tide  runs. — Vulgar  Metaphor, 

There  is  a  kind  of  information  relating  to  times  past,  which,  if 
the  value  of  knowledge  he  estimated  hy  its  scarcity,  and  not  its 
intrinsic  importance,  is  exceedingly  precious.  We  mean  those  mis- 
cellaneous items  of  intelligence,  which,  when  strung  together  in  letters, 
or  conversation,  are  usually  denominated  gossip.  This  bears  no  value 
at  the  time  it  is  uttered,  and  he  or  she  who  is  addicted  to  it,  not 
unjustly  incurs  the  imputation  of  weakness.  But  the  gossip  of  former 
times,  when  it  fortunately  happens  to  descend  to  posterity,  becomes 
valuable  information  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  very  kind  of  writing,  that 
conveys  the  knowledge  of  many  minutiae  of  life  that  arc  requisite  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  correct  opinions  in  manners  and 
the  condition  of  society. 

This  species  of  knowledge  history  does  not  even  attempt  to  supply ; 
to  the  privacy  of  individuals  it  rarely  descends  ;  whilst  their  lives, 
which  are  more  amply  unfolded  by  biographers,  are  generally  of  an  ex- 
traordinary kind,  and  no  fair  samples  of  the  community.  Besides,  in 
public  bodies  and  characters,  subject  to  particular  kinds  of  etiquette, 
there  is  a  wonderful  uniformity  maintained  from  age  to  age,  which 
renders  them  very  improper  criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  the  manners 
of  the  different  stages  of  society.  The  picture  of  one  court,  for  exam- 
ple, may  serve,  with  a  few  variations  in  the  dresses  and  attitudes  of  the 
groupe,  for  that  of  another.  The  univers'ties,  also,  wear  the  same  or 
a  similar  aspect ;  and  though  they  may  be  more  in  the  light  than  for- 
merly, the  same  tone  of  feeling  and  modes  of  behaviour  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  observable.  Dr.  South  might  preach  a  high-flying  sermon 
at  St.  Mary's,  and  afterwards  dine  at  Magdalen,  without  discovering, 
unless  by  some  alteration  in  the  outward  man,  that  he  was  not  among 
his  own  contemporaries.  A  member  of  parliament,  or  of  any  other 
body,  considered  in  his  official  capacity,  is  but  slightly  changed  from 
what  he  was,  in  all  save  externals.  A  country  gentleman  of  Charles  II, 
might  vote  at  this  day  upon  the  opposition  benches,  and  verily  believe 
that  his  nap  had  not  exceeded  its  usual  length.  "  Noodle's  oration," 
or  a  part  of  it,  would  be  sure,  before  long,  to  draw  from  him  his  accus- 
tomed hear !  hear !  His  Stentorian  voice,  loud  as  that  of  a  view- 
hollo  in  a  fox  chase,  might  possibly  be  admired  for  its  strength,  but 
would  otherwise  pass  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  be  thought  exceedingly 
well  timed.  "  I  maintain,  Sir,  that  this  trade  is  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  It  is,  what  the  bill  emphatically  calls  it,  a 
nuisance.  Do  we  not  see  our  rents  daily  decline  ?  Is  not  Ireland  de- 
riving an  enormous  profit  from  the  trade  ?  And  is  it  not  clearer  than 
the  sun  at  noon  day  that  all  this  must  be  at  our  expense  ?  I  say.  Sir, 
that  he  who  can  object  to  the  principle  of  this  bill,  must  have  either 
an  Irish  heart,  or  an  Irish  understanding !''  Thus  harangued  the  ora- 
tor of  his  own  time.  Had  he  taken  a  nap,  and  waked  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  his  approbation  would  have  been  elicited 
by  a  continuation  of  the  same  enlightened  argument.  "  What,  Sir, 
are  we  to  expect,  when  this  northern  hive  is  allowed  to  swarm  and  settle 
here  ?   Our  manufacturer  and  our  produce  will  be  all  cut  up  by  thes^ 
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hungry  invaders.  A  poor  people  can  never  be  leagued  with  a 
wealthier,  but  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  latter.  Sir,  if  this  bill  pass 
into  law,  let  the  country,  let  posterity  look  to  the  consequences."  Once 
more,  should  our  sleeper  have  indulged  in  a  third  nap,  he  might  have 
been  awakened,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  same  century,  by  words 
of  exactly  the  same  import :  "  Ireland  cannot  make  a  single  acquisi- 
tion but  with  the  proportional  loss  of  England."  Thus  were  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  more  than  a  century  in  learning  one  of  the  easiest 
lessons  in  politics  !  Nay,  at  this  very  moment,  though  it  might  puzzle 
our  sleeper  waked  to  extricate  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  from  the 
tortuous  envelope  of  phrases,  in  which  it  was  wrapped  up,  though  he 
might  inwardly  curse  the  prosing  speaker,  and  think  him  even  more 
than  usually  dull  and  tedious,  yet,  as  far  as  he  went  along  with  ho- 
nourable members,  he  would  not  fail  to  recognise  the  cordial  old  senti- 
ment of  his  English  heart.  A  court  preacher,  or  a  bishop ;  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  Lord  Mayor,  exhibits  as  little  in  his  sentiments 
the  change  of  times,  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  A  hearty  anti- 
catholic  peer,  that  lent  himself  all  ear  to  Bishop  Burnef  s  denuncia- 
tions of  danger  from  papists,  might  listen  with  as  much  edification  to 
Bishop  Blomfield's  apprehensions  from  the  same  quarter.  He  would 
doubtless  discover  that  the  reverend  Lord  had  lost  his  Scotch  brogue, 
but  to  compensate  that,  he  might  perceive  in  his  discourse  an  additional 
infusion  of  Scotch  craft.  A  dealer  in  political  gossip,  who  ha- 
rangued u]K)n  corruption,  and  places,  and  state  traffic,  &c.  in  the  dajB 
of  Chancellor  Hyde,  though  surprised  to  find  that  old  Clarendon,  in 
place  of  his  usual  prompt  and  decided  tone,  had  contracted  a  strange 
spirit  of  dubiety,  would  in  other  respects  find  him  the  old  man  still. 
Suppose  that  the  grave  should,  for  once,  give  up  its  dead,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  Mr.  Pepys  to  hear  a  sermon,  at  his  own  parish  church, 
if  it  be  yet  in  rerum  natura ;  he  might  make  his  usual  memorandum 
of  a  "  poor  old  sermon  to-day,"  or  "  a  lazy  fat  priest,"  or,  if  at  White- 
hall, "  a  great  flattering  sei-mon  I  did  not  like ;"  and  go  to  bed  again, 
without  observing  any  thing  more  remarkable  than  that  perriwigs  were 
gone  out  of  fashion.  For  any  sensible  addition  of  liberality,  or  even 
of  wisdom,  in  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  these  classes,  we  should 
hardly  be  aware  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  wide  interval,  which  se- 
parate the  two  periods. 

Such  as  they  are,  these  are  the  portions  of  society  with  whom  alone 
History  has  ever  deigned  to  be  conversant ;  and  her  records,  therefore, 
afford  but  few  hints  by  which  to  discriminate  properly  the  different 
periods  which  she  embraces.  Whilst  the  wisdom  of  our  parliamentary 
ancestors — our  Bishops,  Kings,  and  Lords — is  written  down,  as  Dog- 
berry would  have  had  himself,  in  indelible  black  and  white,  the  histonr 
of  the  Commons  is  a  blank.  Some  of  its  busier  members  have,  indeedj 
got  themselves  lampooned  or  satirized,  or  bepraised  in  party  squibs,  or 
fulsome  dedications ;  and  some,  by  their  merits  in  science  or  literature, 
have  led  mankind  to  pry  with  curiosity  into  their  domestic  life.  But 
little  truth  is  to  be  extracted  from  works  written  avowedly  either  to 
lower  their  subjects  in  public  estimation,  or  to  raise  the  authors  in  the 
estimation  of  the  subjects.  Men  of  science,  also,  and  learning,  may 
be  said  to  be  of  no  age :  their  manners  and  habits  are  determined  by 
their  pursuits ;  and  their  pursuits  being  similar,  so  also  are  their 
habits  and  manners.     Imperfect,  however,  as  these  sources  of  informa- 
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tion  are,  they  are  all  that  we  have  to  look  to  for  information  concern- 
ing the  great  mass  of  mankind  in  every  age.  There  are  douhtless 
works  extant,  whose  especial  purpose  it  is  to  describe  the  manners  of 
particular  periods ;  hut  the  very  efforts  and  ambition  of  authorship 
are  unfavourable  to  the  attainment  of  their  object.  Their  repre- 
sentations are  involuntarily  coloured  by  the  temper  and  genius  of  the 
writer.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  writer,  having  it  in 
view  to  amuse,  or  astonish,  or  instruct,  selects  only  such  incidents  as 
are  directed  to  the  particular  end  of  his  writing.  The  view  he  pre- 
sents of  society  is  necessarily  partial.  A  much  better  source  of  in- 
formation, sometimes,  is  a  perusal  of  old  letters,  as  discovered  in  the 
rubbish  of  libraries  ;  and  the  publication  of  these  diif  uses  a  consider- 
able light  upon  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  Not  being  written  with 
any  of  the  preceding  views,  but  designed  wholly  for  the  information  of 
correspondents,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  imputations  under  which 
authorship  must  always  lie.  Every  hint  we  collect  is  valuable.  But 
after  all,  the  information  to  be  extracted  from  even  a  voluminous  cor- 
respondence may  be,  and  is,  necessarily,  very  confined.  If  the  parties 
be  engaged  in  public  affairs,  new  views  of  history  will  be  acquired ; 
and,  as  has  often  happened,  information  calculated  to  change  men's 
opinions  altogether,  on  certain  points,  which  had  been  previously  held 
to  be  settled,  or  even  not  so  much  as  agitated.  If  in  private  life,  they 
will  be  too  exclusively  confined  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  persons 
m  correspondence,  and  will  only  indirectly  throw  light  upon  more 
geineral  subjects.  What  we  want  is  intelligence  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
nature,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  subjects — domestic  and  public 
matters,  amusements,  fashions,  frivolities — town  and  country  gossip — 
all,  in  short,  that  falls  within  the  hearing  or  observation  of  an  active 
member  of  the  community,  and  a  man  of  pleasure  as  well  as  business. 
If  we  have  his  information  in  the  shape  of  intelligence  to  some  friend  at 
a  distance  from  the  scene  of  affairs,  we  have  it  in  a  pretty  authentic 
shape :  still  there  exists,  even  in  that  case,  a  temptation  to  be  vntty 
or  humorous,  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  to  misrepresent  or  miscolour ; 
and,  above  all,  to  be  fastidious  in  the  selection  of  articles  of  news 
firom  a  fear  of  being  found  guilty  of  tediousness.  These  are  the  evils 
of  authorship  in  a  minor  degree.  There  is  a  yet  more  desirable 
form,  in  which  the  intelligence  may  be  conveyed  to  us.  Suppose  a 
person  in  the  habit  of  noting  down,  as  briefly  as  possible,  every  thing 
that  befel  him  during  the  day — as  what  he  had  seen,  done,  said,  or 
heard  in  the  course  of  business  or  amusement,  solely  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  Journal,  in  which  he  might,  at  any  subsequent  period,  be  able 
to  tell  precisely  what  he  was  engaged  with,  and  what  were  his  habits 
and  feelings  at  that  particular  epoch,  and  we  should  have  the  most 
perfect  transcript  of  the  times  that  could  possibly  be  made.  Here 
would  not  be  the  slightest  inducement  to  enibellish  or  suppress.  The 
writer's  object  being  his  own  information,  he  would  not  suppress  any 
thing  necessary  to  be  known,  for  that  would  defeat  his  object.  Neither, 
for  the  same  reason,  would  he  be  fastidious  ;  for  those  motives  which 
would  deter  him  from  communicating  any  particulars  of  information 
to  another,  have  no  place  here.  A  man  is  not  ashamed  of  confessing 
his  feelings  to  himself ;  and  he  is  never  wearied  by  the  mention  *of  any 
tMng  he  kas  ever  been  concerned  in,  however  frivolous.    Every  thing, 
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the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  that  relates  to  a  man's  self,  it  of 
importance  to  him.  Such  a  narrative  comprises  every  advantage  that 
can  be  looked  for  in  a  memoir  of  the  age — an  abstract  or  chronicle  of 
the  fleeting  manners  and  customs  of  mankind  ;  fulness,  minuteness, 
veracity ;  at  least,  no  intentional  misrepresentation,  and  no  false  colour- 
ing, superinduced  by  a  desire  of  pleasing,  of  being  wise  or  witty,  or  by 
any  other  motive.  The  narrative,  to  be  perfectly  trustworthy,  must 
bear  in  itself  the  evidence  of  its  design,  as  intended  solely  for  the 
writer's  own  eye;  for  if  there  be  visible  an  intention  of  publishing,  or 
even  of  communicating  it  to  one  or  more,  its  authority  is  impaired.  A 
curiosity  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  never  existed  in  the  world  till  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Pepys.  By  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  such 
minute,  as  well  as  authentic  intelligence  as  that  with  which  it  abounds, 
we  have  thought  it  worth  our  while  to  transfer  some  of  his  multi- 
farious gossip  to  our  own  pages.  We  propose  to  dole  out  a  few  more 
particulars  of  information,  which  are  to  us  most  characteristic  of  the 
age  to  which  they  relate. 

The  portion  of  intelligence  relative  to  the  times,  which  we  com- 
municated in  our  last,  comprised  an  account  of  the  progress  of  a 
courtship,  in  what,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  considered  high  fclife. 
The  parties  were  a  daughter  of  the  then  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Cartcrat,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
According  to  the  good  old  practice  of  our  fathers,  which  saved 
young  people  the  trouble  of  making  a  choice  for  themselves,  Mr. 
Pepys,  and  certain  other  common  friends,  had  been  employed  to 
bring  the  match  about.  The  gentleman  having  at  length  overcome  his 
bashfulncss  or  reluctance,  and  the  lady  having  professed  her  willing- 
ness, as  in  duty  bound,  to  obey  her  father,  all  she  could  or  was  ex- 
pected to  say,  nothing  remained  but  to  obtain  the  church's  sanction. 
Let  us  see,  then,  how  they  conducted  a  wedding  in  the  merry  times  of 
Charles  IL  Mr.  Pepys  sets  forth  betimes,  by  six  o'clock,  in  his  new, 
coloured  silk  suit,  and  coat  trimmed  with  gold  buttons,  and  gold 
broad  lace  round  his  hands,  very  rich  and  fine.  He  is  accompanied  by 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  bridegroom.  Having  to  cross  the  ferry, 
below  Deptford,  and  being  too  late  to  catch  the  tide,  they  are  fain  to 
solace  themselves  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  a  chill  place,  the  morning  cool, 
and  wind  fresh.  After  two  or  three  hours  thus  spent,  they  effect  their 
passage,  but  come  too  late  to  witness  the  ceremony  ;  a  circumstance 
which  troubled  Mr.  Pepys,  and  also  troubled  us,  for  otherwise  we  should 
have  been  admitted  by  his  means  to  witness  it  too.  "  The  young  lady 
mighty  sad,''  which  grieves  him  ;  but  yet  it  might  only  be,  he  thinks, 
her  usual  gravity,  a  little  deepened  by  the  recent  solemnity.  "  All 
saluted  her,"  and  Mr.  Pepys  too,  but  not  till  Lady  Sandwich  had 
asked  him,  whether  he  had  done  so  or  not.  Dinner  comes  in  course  ; 
after  that,  some  to  cards  and  some  to  talk.  "  At  night,  to  supper, 
and  so  to  talk  again  ;  and  which,  methought,was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary thing,  all  of  us  to  prayers  as  usual,  and  the  young  bride  and 
bridegroom  too,  and  so  after  prayers  soberly  to  bed."  Mr.  Pepys  ex- 
presses surprise  on  this  occasion  ;  yet  his  friend  Lord  Crewe  was  a  pres- 
byterian,  and,  we  think,  the  family  of  Lord  Sandwich  also  were  of  the 
same  persuasion,  till  he  turned  courtier.  Mr.  Pepys,  we  fear,  was  not 
one  of  the  godly,  otherwise  be  would  have  remembered  that  prayer  is 
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never  out  of  season.  But  now  comes  the  characteristic  part—"  I  got 
into  the  hridegroom's  chamber,  while  he  undressed  himself,  and  there 
was  very  merry  till  he  was  called  to  the  bride's  chamber,  and  into  bed 
they  went.  /  kissed  the  bride  in  bed,  and  saw  the  curtains  drawn 
with  the  greatest  gravity  that  could  be,  and  so  good  night."  The 
modesty  and  decency  of  the  whole  business  seem  to  have  struck  him 
as  something  unusual.  He  professes  that  it  delighted  him  much  more 
than  if  it  had  been  twenty  times  merrier  than  it  was  ;  from  which  we 
infer  that  a  good  deal  of  joviality,  and  a  great  many  fooleries,  were 
customary  on  these  interesting  occasions. 

A  year  or  two  before  the  last  occurrence  mentioned,  he  had  been 
present  at  another  wedding,  celebrated  "  with  very  great  state,  cost, 
and  company" — ^^  but  among  all  the  beauties  there  my  wife  was 
thought  the  greatest.'*  "  Home,  with  my  mind  pretty  quiet ;  not  re- 
turning, as  I  said  I  would,  to  see  the  bride  put  to  bed/'  Our  own 
customs  and  habits  we  are  generally  disposed  to  consider  the  best  pos- 
sible ;  indeed,  they  become  our  nature,  and  we  never  think  of  ques- 
tioning their  merits.  A  retrospective  glance  into  the  lives  of  our  fore- 
fathers, wherever  we  have  an  opportunity  of  prying  into  their  privacy, 
is  of  great  service.  For  we  have  there  a  state  of  society  with  which 
to  compare  our  own — to  suggest  improvements,  or  where  there  is  no 
room  for  them,  to  enhance  our  comforts  by  the  superiority  of  our  me- 
thods of  securing  them  over  those  of  our  ancestors.  This  picture 
of  a  courtship  and  a  wedding  cannot  but  console  the  younger  and 
fairer  portion  of  our  readers,  who  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  mur- 
mur at  the  dispensation  under  which  they  themselves  live. 

But  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of 
feasting.     We  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  us  to  the  funeral  of  an 
uncle  of  Mr.  Pepys,  at  Brompton,  whither  the  latter  has  set  out  on 
horseback,  news  having  been  brought  him  of  the  event  by  a  special 
messenger.     The  corpse  he  found  in  its  coffin,  standing  upon  joint 
stools,  in  the  chimney  of  the  hall ;  "  but  it  began  to  smell,  and  so  I 
caused  it  to  be  set  forth  in  the  yard  all  night,  and  watched  by  my 
aunt,"     Next  morning  the  first  duty  executed  by  him  and  his  father 
is  the  reading  of  the  will ;  after  that  "  we  went  about  getting  things, 
as  ribbands  and  gloves,  ready  for  the  burial."     It  happening  to  be  a 
Sunday,  people  from  far  and  near  came  to  witness  the  ceremony.     "  In 
the  greatest  disorder  that  ever  I  saw,  we  made  shift  to  serve  them  with 
what  we  had  of  wine  and  other  things."     They  then  carried  the  de- 
ceased to  the  church,  where  Mr.  Taylor  buried  him,  and  Mr.  Turner 
preached  a  funeral  sermon.  His  "  poor  brother  Tom,"  not  many  years 
after,  followed  their  uncle  to  the  grave.  He  chooses  a  place  for  him  to 
lie  in,  under  their  mother's  pew,  and  moralizes,  like  Hamlet  in  the 
grave-digging  scene : — '^  To  see  how  a  man's  bones  are  at  the  mercy 
of  such  a  fellow,  (the  sexton,)  that  for  sixpence  would  (as  his  own 
words  were)  *  justle  them  together,  but  he  would  make  room  for  him  ;' 
speaking  of  the  fulness  of  the  middle  aisle,  where  he  was  to  lie." 
"  Knocked  about  on  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade  !     Did  these 
bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  them  ? 
mine  ache  to  think  on't."     The  company  invited  to  be  present,  at  one, 
or  two  o'clock,  as  is  the  custom,  were  late  in  making  their  appearance ; 
"  but  at  last  one  after  another  they  come,  many  more  than  I  bid ;  my 
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reckoning  was  one  hundred  and  twenty,  but  there  was  nearer  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Their  service  was  six  biscuits  a-piece,  and  what  they 
pleased  of  burnt  claret."  Those  that  serA'cd  had  white  gloves  given 
them.  The  men  sat  by  themselves  in  some  rooms,  and  the  women  by 
themselves  in  others,  "  very  close,  but  yet  room  enough."  "  Anon,  to 
church-walking,  and  had  very  good  company  along  with  the  corpse, 
and  so  I  saw  my  poor  brother  laid  into  the  grave."  The  family  of  Mr. 
Pepys  may  be  considered  as  having  belonged  to  the  middle  rank  of 
society.  General  mournings  for  great  people  seem  to  have  been  a 
fashion  recently  introduced.  He  commemorates  buying  a  pair  of. 
short  black  stockings,  to  wear  over  a  pair  of  silk  ones  ;  "  and  I  met 
with  Tho.  Turner  and  Joyce,  buying  of  things  to  go  into  mourning  too 
for  tho  Duke,  which  is  now  the  mode  of  all  the  Indies  in  town." 

The  remnants  of  some  Gothic  practices,  in  regard  to  funerals,  are 
even  to  this  day  observable.  In  the  good  sense,  and  absence  of  all 
parade,  never  more  out  of  place  than  on  occasions  like  these,  which 
distinguish  their  burials,  our  Northern  countrymen  set  us  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  crowd  of  friends  and  mourners  assembled  at  Mr.  Pepys's, 
partly  allured  by  the  slight  refreshments  to  be  dealt  out,  and  partly 
stimulated  by  the  interest  which  scenes  of  death  and  human  suffering 
always  excite,  mark  a  state  of  manner  intermediate  between  the 
present,  and  the  age  when  the  solemn  rites  of  burial  were  oddly 
blended  with  carousing  and  drunkenness.  "  The  Thracians,"  says  He* 
rodotus,  "  lamented  when  a  child  was  born  into  the  world,  but  sang 
and  drank  for  joy  at  the  death  of  a  man."  Was  it  on  some  principle 
of  this  sort,  that  our  forefathers  observed  a  funeral  as  one  of  the 
choicest  occasions  for  extraordinary  ebriety  ? 

A  similar  rudeness  of  manners,  as  well  as  obtuseness  of  feelingSi 
indicative  of  an  age  still  deficient  in  refinement,  may  be  traced  in 
many  particulars  recorded  by  Mr.  Pepys.     For  instance,  he  was  him- 
self a  person  of  consideration ;   high  in  office,  yet   he  scarcely  ever 
seems  to  have  missed  an  execution,  if  it  lay  at  all  within  his  reach. 
Without  any  vindictive  feelings  to  prompt  him,  he  duly  witnessed  the 
horrid  butcheries  at  Charing-cross ;  and  as  duly  entered  a  memoran- 
dum to  that  effect,  with  as  much  indifference,  apparently,  as  he  noted 
down  a  change  of  dress  or  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  stockings.     "  I  • 
wont  out  to  Charing-cross  to  see  Major  General  Harrison  hanged, 
drawn,  luid  quartered,  which  was  done  there,  he  looking  as  cheerful 
as  any  man  could  do  in  that  condition.     He  was  presently  cut  down, 
and  bis  hoart  and  heart  shown  to  the  people,  at  which  there  was  |preat 
shouts   of  joy.     It  is  said,  that  he  said,  that  he  was  sure  to  Come 
shortly  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  to  judge  them  that  now  judged 
him,  and  that  his  wife  do  expect  his  comiiig  again.     Thus  it  was  my 
<;liancc  to  see  tho  king  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  and  to  see  the  first 
blood  shod  in  revenge  for  the  king  at  Charing-cross."      He  id  even 
curions  after  their  remains.     "  George  Vines  carried  me  to  the  top  of 
his  turret,  where  there  is  Cooke's  head  set  up  for  a  traitor,  and  Harri- 
son's sot  up  on  the  other  side  of  Westminster  Hall."     But  any  thing, 
it  scarcely  mattered  what,  if  unusual,  was  enough  at  any  time  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  way  to  see  it.     That  hardness  of  feeling  which  we 
speak  of,  is  more  satisfactorily  indicated  by  the  interest  taken  in 
those  sisrhts,  by  cert::in  of  that  sex,  whom  education  now  teaches  to 
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shudder  at  the  bare  imagination.  "  To  my  Lady  Batter's,  (wife  of 
Sir.  W.  B.  an  ofl&cial  personage  likewise,)  where  my  wife  and  she  are 
lately  come  back  from  being  abroad,  and  seeing  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  Bradshaw  hanged,  and  buried  at  Tyburn."  It  is  possible  that 
these  fair  ladies  may  have  been  transported  thus  far  by  the  fervour 
of  their  loyalty,  which  we  are  aware  can  convert  even  tender  hearts 
into  stocks  and  stones.  A  case  in  point — Madame  du  Hausset  tells 
us,  that  "  great  numbers,  many  of  them  women,  had  the  curiosity  to 

witness  the  execution  (of  Damien,)  amongst  others,  Madame  de  P 

a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  the  wife  of  a  farmer-general.  She  hired 
two  places  at  a  window,  for  twelve  louis,  and  played  a  game  of  cards 
in  the  room,  whilst  waiting  for  the  execution  to  begin.  On  this  being 
told  to  the  king,  (Louis  XV.)  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
and  exclaimed — ^"  Fie,  la  vilaine  !"  She  thought  to  pay  her  court  this 
way,  and  signalize  her  attachment  to  the  sacred  person. 

It  happens,  however,  unluckily  for  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pepys,  that  he 
appears  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  spectacles  of  this  kind,  when  the 
balm  of  loyalty  could  not  be  applied  to  healing  the  wound,  which  they 
must  no  doubt  have  inflicted  on  his  gentle  bosom.  "  Up,  and  after 
sending  my  wife  to  my  aunt  Wright's  to  get  a  place  to  see  Turner 
hang'd,  I  to  the  'Change."  It  must  have  been  some  weighty  business 
that  drew  Mr.  Pepys  away  from  a  scene  so  congenial  to  his  feelings. 
He  finds,  however,  on  enquiry,  that  he  may  still  get  a  sight ;  so  away 
with  the  crowd  down  Leadenhall-street,  to  St.  Mary  Axe,  where  the 
culprit  had  lived,  and  where,  it  seems,  was  the  spot  selected  for 
his  death.  "  And  there  I  got  for  a  shilling  to  stand  upon  the  wheel 
of  a  cart,  in  great  pain,  above  an  hour  before  the  executioner  was 
done ;  he  delaying  the  time  by  long  discourses,  and  prayers  one  after 
another,  in  hopes  of  a  reprieve ;  but  none  came,  and  at  last  was  flung 
off  the  ladder  in  his  cloak.  A  comely  looking  man  he  was,  and  kept 
his  countenance  to  the  last;  I  was  sorry  to  see  him."  This  gentleman 
was  a  Colonel  Turner ;  "  a  mad,  swearing,  confident  fellow,  well  known 
by  all,  and  by  me ;"  one  of  those  out-of-place  military  men,  who  raffled 
about  with  sword  and  cloak,  half  gambler,  half  highwayman — a  cha- 
racter very  common  at  that  period ;  in  which  disbanded  officers,  with- 
out even  a  half-pay  to  famish  upon,  were  left  to  absolute  naked 
destitution.  It  requires  but  to  mention  Capt.  Colepepper,  who  figures 
in  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  or  the  yet  more  famous  Col.  Blood,  to 
make  the  reader  aware  of  the  sort  of  person  we  mean.  Col.  Turner 
suffered  for  a  robbeiy,  not  unlike  the  one  perpetrated  by  the  Captain  in 
Whitefriars ;  but  it  was  not  aggravated  by  the  guilt  of  murder.  We 
think  it  a  public  misfortune  that  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Pepys  was  not  given 
to  the  world  before  Peveril  of  the  Peak  wa«  written.  What  an  ample 
fund  of  materials  for  the  delineation  both  of  public  and  domestic 
characters  and  scenes  would  it  have  afforded  the  author  of  that  work ! 
Into  what  a  living  narrative  could  he  have  wrought  the  miscellaneous 
particulars  here  recorded !  Whereas,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  as  is  gene- 
rally confessed,  is  somewhat  cold,  poor,  and  laboured — no  vitality, 
Uttle  animation,  and  still  less  of  that^  which  is  most  characteristic  of 
the  age.  It  i&  a  picture  no  more  resembling  the  original,  than  a  land-> 
scape  of  Claude  is  like  a  range  of  Highland  hills ;  imagination  had  tke 
business  entirely  in  its  own  hands,  for  North^s  Examen  was  but  a 
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scantily  fm*nished  depository  of  anecdote,  compared  with  these  teeming 
volumes. 

The  great  number  of  Col.  Turners  and  Col.  Bloods  who  figure  in 
the  annals  of  Newgate  at  this  period,  it  would  be  unfair  perhaps,  to 
attribute  to  a  laxity  and  wildncss  common  to  the  age,  rather  than  to 
the  immediate  cause — the  recent  civil  wars,  which  had  trained  up  a 
great  number  of  men  in  habits  of  licentiousness,  whose  irregular  sub- 
sistence vanished  with  the  wars  that  had  procured  it.  One  thing 
is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  division  of  labour,  which  has 
separated  the  various  departments  of  villainy,  from  that  of  him,  who 
cheats  you  out  of  your  money  in  a  fair  way,  to  him,  who  takes  it  from 
you  by  stealth,  or  force,  was  yet  unknown.  Another  circumstance 
more  strikingly  evinces  the  better  condition  of  the  present  state  of 
society.  This  compound  character — the  gentleman-robber,  is  fre- 
quently found  united  in  the  person  of  a  disbanded  officer,  or  man  of 
some  family  consequence.  Tlicse  two  characters,  the  progress  of 
civilization  has  placed  still  further  asunder  than  the  gambler  and 
thief ;  and  it  is  now  considered  a  rare  accident,  when  they  are  found 
united. 

It  were,  however,  unjust  to  found  any  conclusions  for  or  against  a 
particular  state  of  society,  upon  examples,  which  may  be  considered 
as  extreme  cases  ;  but  these  are  supported  by  instances  of  ferocity  and 
lawlessness,  pervading  all  ranks  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar.  We 
read  of  occurrences  at  court,  into  the  details  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  enter,  that  excited  only  merriment ;  and  not  only  show  a  very  low 
state  of  morality,  but  a  brutality,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
of  which  we  have  no  conception.  But  it  is  as  unfair  to  draw  inferences 
from  the  conduct  of  Kings  as  from  that  of  beggars — ^both,  it  is  well 
known,  being  subject  to  similar  disadvantages,  the  one  being  as  much 
above  the  control  of  public  opinion,  as  the  other  is  below  it.  What 
we  have  noticed  in  regard  to  the  pleasure  taken  by  a  gentleman  and 
his  lady,  persons  of  the  middle  rank,  but  rising  fast  into  distinction, 
in  sights,  which  well-educated  people  turn  from  with  just  abhorrence, 
is  much  more  conclusive.  The  general  prevalence  of  a  ferocious  and 
lawless  spirit  is  indicated  in  various  ways,  and  among  all  classes  of 
society.  Their  demeanour  towards  each  other  was  evidently  more 
violent  and  savage  than  at  present.  The  occasion  of  this  was,  no. 
doubt,  the  irregular  and  partial  administration  of  justice.  Men  did 
not  walk  so  much  in  fear  of  the  law  as  they  do  now,  and  as  they  ought 
to  do.  The  same  spirit  that  now  dares  only  reveal  itself  in  rudeness, 
being  Jiot  so  well  curbed  formerly,  gave  rise  to  numerous  and  casual 
affrays,  when  some  lives  were  lost  and  the  persons  of  more  mutilated. 
We  present  the  following  cases  in  illustration  of  the  remark.  The  Am- 
bassadors of  France  and  Spain  disputed  about  precedency.  "  Up  by 
moonslihie  to  Whitehall,  and  then  I  hear  that  this  day,  being  the  day 
of  the  Swedish  Ambassador's  entrance,  they  intend  to  fight  for  it. 
Our  King,  I  heard,  ordered  that  we  Englishmen  should  not  meddle  in 
the  business,  hut  let  them  do  what  they  toouM."  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  both  sides — the  French  ranted  and  made  most 
noise,  but  the  Spaniards  did  all  without  any  stir  almost  at  all,  "  so 
that  I  was  afraid  the  other  would  have  too  great  a  conquest  over 
them.*'    The  Spaniard  had,  however,  the  best  of  the  fray.     They 
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fought  nfipst  desperately,  and  carried  their  point,  which  w^s  to  obtain 
in  the  procession,  the  place  immediately  after  the  King's  coach. 
There  were  several  men  slain  on  the  French  side,  together  with  one 
or  two  of  the  Spaniards,  and  one  Englishman  apparently  by  a  chance 
bullet.  This  fact  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  our  inference 
The  Ambassadors,  too,  of  barbarous  powers  migbt,  it  is  obvious,  eyea 
at  this  day,  dispute  about  some  point  equally  frivolous,  and  proceed 
to  bloodshed ;  but  what  would  the  public  think  of  an  order  from  the 
3oard.  of  Green  Cloth,  to  "  let  them  do  what  they  would?**  More- 
over, would  any  well-educated  gentleman,  not  to  say  a  man  in  autho- 
rity, be  found  running  after  them,  ^'  through  all  the  dirt,  and  the  streets 
full  of  people,'*  not  with  a  view  of  assisting  to  prevent  the  fray,  but 
ctf  seeing  and  enjoying  the  spectacle  ?  "  At  last  at  the  Mews,  I  saw 
the  Spanish  coach  go,  with  fifty  drawn  swords  to  guard  it,  and  our 
soldiers  shouting  for  joy,'*  It  was  also  "  strange  to  see  how  th^ 
city  did  rejoice*'  at  the  result.  "  Indeed,  we  do  naturally  all  love  the 
Spanish  and  hate  the  French."  In  the  latter,  "  I  observe,  that  there 
is  no  men  in  the  world  of  a  more  insolent  spirit  when  they  do  well, 
and  more  abject  when  they  miscarry.  They  all  look  like  dead  men, 
and  not  a  word  among  them,  but  shake  their  heads."  There  is  no 
mention  of  any  judicial  proceeding  subsequent  to  this  outrage,  that 
would  have  disgraced  the  metropolis  of  Turkey  and  a  corps  of  Janiza- 
ries; no  reparation  either  for  the  individual,  whose  life  was  sacrificed, 
or  to  justice,  whose  vital  interests  were  endangered.  The  French,  it 
appears,  were  nearly  four  to  one,  and  had  one  hundred  pistols  among 
tbem ;  whilst  the  Spaniards  had  not  a  single  gun ;  "  which  is  for  their 
honour,  for  ever,  and  the  others  disgrace."  Such  was  the  reflection 
suggested  by  this  strange  occurrence  in  the  mind  of  an  enlightened 
contemporary.  "  So,  having  been  very  much  daubed  with  dirt,  I  got 
%  coach  and  home,  when  I  vexed  my  wife  in  telling  her  of  this  story, 
and  pleading  for  the  Spaniards  against  the  French."  The  conduct  of 
the  King  and  constituted  authorities,  was  most  shameful ;  but  it  is 
not  so  conclusive  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  this  reflection  and 
this  narrative  of  an  individual  English  gentleman. 

Another  symptom  of  the  unhappy  state  of  things  is  the  kind  of 
duelling  that  prevailed.  "We  say  the  kind^  because  we  do  not  insist 
upon  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  ;  as  that  would  compel  us  to 
pixive  that  it  was  more  general  then  than  now,  which  we  have  not  the 
means  at  hand  of  showing.  Their  duels  were  distinguished  by  these 
eixcumstances,  which  are  now  considered  as  great  aggravations  of  the 
pffence  against  justice.  They  were  often  sudden,  and  perpetrated  in 
the  height  of  passion,  without  witnesses  or  arrangements  to  prevent 
unnecessary  bloodshed.  They  arose  out  of  occasions  the  most  frivolous ; 
and,  by  involving  the  seconds  in  actual  hostility,  made  the  outrage 
yet  greater,  as  well  as  preclude^  the  possibility  of  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  differences.  Thus,  without  note  or  comment,  he  enters 
the  following  as  an  extraordinary  item  of  news:  *'  In  our  way  to 
Kensington,  we  und^stood  how  that  my  Lord  Chesterfield  had  killed 
another  gentleman  about  half  an  hour  before,  and  was  fled."  In 
another  rencontre,  one  of  the  combatants  was  suspected  of  having  worn 
annour ;  for  his  antagonist's  sword  was  shivered  up  to  the  hilt  against 
it     The  principals  were  Mr.  Jermyn,  (a  well-known  character  in  the 
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Mcmoircs  de  Gramniont)  and  Captain  Howard,  Lord  Carlisle's  brother. 
The  latter  was  the  challenger,  and,  "  what  is  most  strange,  he  would 
not,  to  the  last,  tell  Jermyn  what  the  quarrel  was,  nor  do  any  body 
know."      Mr.  Jermyn  was   supposed  to  he  mortally  wounded ;   bis 
second,  Colonel  Rawlins,  was  killed  outright.     Their  antagonists  had 
horses  ready,  "  and  are  fled."     The  circumstances  of  the  Duke  pf 
Buckingham's  duel  with  Lord  Shrewsbury  arc  notorious,  and  for  infamy 
altogether  without  precedent,  even  in  that  unscrupulous  age.     He  was 
instantly  pardoned  by  a  special  act  under  the  great  seal ;    an  office 
worse  than  any  to  which  the  late  Chancellor,  observes  Mr.  Pcpys,  from 
which  it  had  recently  been  taken,  had  ever  put  it.   The  suspicion  under 
which  he  lay,  of  having  suborned  Blood  to  take  Ormond's  life,  a  design 
which  failed  in  consequence  of  the  Colonel's  whim,  to  hang  bis  Grace 
on  Tyburn  tree,  are  also  well  known.     There  are  one  or  two  incidents 
which  the  Diary  has  brought  to  light  for  the  first  time,  that  yet  more 
satisfactorily   establish   this   scoundrel  nobleman's  guilt,  as  well  as 
show  the  lawless  spirit  of  the  times.     Harry  Killigrew  was  wounded 
in  nine  places  by  footmen,  in  the  highway,  between  the  Park  and 
Hammersmith.     They  were  supposed  to  be  my  Lady  Shrewsbury's 
men,  as  she  was  herself  close  behind,  in  her  coach  and  six  horses. 
Her  grudge  against  him  was  his  having  openly  said  that  he  had 
intrigued  with  her.     "  In  discourse  this  afternoon  the  Duke  of  York 
did  tell  her  that  he  was  the  most  amazed  at  one  thing  just  now  that 
ever  he  was  in  his  life ;  which  was,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  did 
just  now  come  into  the  Queen's  bed-chamber,  where  the  King  was,  with 
much  mixed  company,  and,  among  others,  Tom  Killcgrew,  the  father  of 
Harry,  who  was  last  night  wounded  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  death ;  (and 
his  man  is  quite  dead)  and  there  did  say  that  he  had  spoke  with  one  that 
was  by,  (which  person  all  the  world  must  know  must  be  his  mistress,  my 
Lady  Shrewsbury)  who  says,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  hurt,  but  beat 
him,  and  that  he  did  run  first  at  them  with  his  sword :  so  that  he  do 
hereby  clearly  discover  that  he  knows  who  did  it,  and  is  of  conspiracy 
with  them,  being  of  known  conspiracy  with  her ;  which  the  Duke  of  York 
did  seem  to  be  pleased  with,  and  said  it  might  perhaps  cost  him  his  life, 
and  I  find  was  mightily  pleased  with  it,  saying  it  was  the  most  impudent 
thing,  as  well  as  the  most  foolish  that  ever  he  knew  man  do  in  all  his 
life."  Of  the  atrocity  of  Buckingham's  conduct,  whatever  its  impudence 
or  folly,  there  can  but  be  one  opinion.   Of  the  Duke  of  York's  comment 
upon  It  we  think  there  can  scarcely  be  any  difference  of  opinion,  either 
as  respects  his  personal  character  or  the  principles  of  the  age.     Still 
more  astonishing  is  the  fact,  that  we  hear  of  no  enquiries  instituted  on 
the  occasion,  or  that  Buckingham,  so  far  from  losing  his  life,  lost  not 
even  his  place,  which  was  then  that  of  Prime  Minister,  or,  at  least, 
the  principal  adviser  of  the  Crown. 

Another  affray  of  honour  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Pepys,  and  especially 
quoted  as  "  a  kind  of  emblem  of  the  general  complexion  of  this  whole 
kingdom."  Sir  H.  Bellarses,  happening  one  evening,  in  conversation 
with  Tom  Porter,  to  whom  he  was  giving  some  advice,  to  talk  a  little 
louder  than  ordinary,  some  of  the  company  standing  by  said,  "  what, 
are  they  quarrelling?"  "No/'  said  Bellarses,  "I  would  have  you 
know,  I  never  quarrel  but  I  strike  ;  take  that  as  a  rule  of  mine*". 
"How,"  says  Tom  Porter,  "strike!"  I  would  I  could  seethe  man 
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m  England  that  durst  give  me  a  blow  I  With  that,  Sir  H.  did  give 
him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  so  they  were  going  to  fight  then,  (they 
were  at  dinner  at  Sir  R.  Carr's,)  but  were  hindered.  By-and-bye 
Tom  Porter  went  out,  and  meeting  Dryden  the  poet,  told  him  of  the 
business,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  fight  Sir  H.  Bellarses  presently ; 
for  he  knew,  if  he  did  not,  that  they  should  he  friends  to-morrow y 
and  then  the  blow  would  rest  upon  him.  To  prevent  this  misfortune, 
he  desires  Dryden  to  let  him  have  his  boy,  to  bring  him  notice  which 
way  Sir  H.  went.  By-and-bye  he  hears  that  Sir  H.'s  coach  is  coming 
— stops  it — and  bids  Sir  H.  get  out.  "  Why,''  says  Sir  H.,  "  you  will 
not  hurt  me  coming  out — ^will  you?"  "No,**  says  Tom  Porter.  So 
out  he  gets — ^both  draw — Sir  H.  Hinging  away  his  scabbard.  "  Are 
you  ready  V*  asks  Porter. — The  other  replies ^  he  is.— After  this  they 
fall  to,  some  of  their  acquaintance  standing  by.  They  lire  both 
wounded^  Sir  H.  mortally.  The  latter  calls  Tom,  kisses  him,  and 
bids  him  shift  for  himself;  "  for,"  says  he,  "Tom,  thou  hast  hurt  me, 
but  I  will  make  shift  to  stand  upon  my  legs  till  thou  mayest  withdraw, 
for  I  would  not  have  thee  troubled  for  what  thou  hast  done.  But 
Tom  was  wounded  too,  and  unable  to  fly.  And  this  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample ;  and  H.  Bellarses,  a  parliament  man  too,  and  both  of  them  ex- 
traordinary friends.**  Thus  for  the  first,  and  almost  the  only  time, 
we  have  something  in  the  shape  of  a  reflection  upon  these  wanton,  and 
criminal  transactions :  and  yet  even  here  the  wonder  is  not  that  two 
gentlemen  should  thus  frivolously  wound  each  other,  even  to  death,, 
but  that  one  of  them  should  be  a  parliament  man,  and  person  in 
office. 

The  existence  of  this  ferocious  temper  is  discovered,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  affrays  that  frequently  occurred  in  the  streets  among 
the  lower  orders.     "  To  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  King  street,  there 
being  a  great  stop  of  coaches,  there  was  a  falling  out  between  a  dray- 
man and  my  Lord  Chesterfield's  coachman,  and  one  of  his  footmen 
killed/'     What,  if  every  stoppage  of  the  kind  was  to  be  productive  of 
the  like  consequences  now  I — If  draymen  carried  the  law,  like  their  whips, 
in  hand,  and  footmen  wore  it  at  their  sides,  in  the  shape  of  a  sword ! 
"I  heard  to-day  of  a  great  fray  between  Sir  H.  Finch's  coachman, 
who  struck  with  a  whip,  a  coachman  of  the  king's,  to  the  loss  of  his 
eyes."     Savage  enough^  but  whether  an  occurrence  absolutely  impos- 
sible now,  we  cannot  decidedly  pronounce.     The  accompanying  facts, 
Iwwever,  indicate  a  brutality,  of  which  no  one  now  would  suspect,  even 
m  the  "  bulls  and  the  bears."     "  The  people  of  the  Exchange  seemed 
to  laugh  and  make  sport  of  it,  with  words  of  contempt  to  the  unhappy 
wachman."     This  is  monstrous — but  what  follows  is  more  so  : — "  My 
Lord  Chamberlain  did  come  from  the  king  to  shut  up  the  'Change, 
and  by  the  help  of  a  Justice,  did  it,  but  upon  a  petition  to  the  king,  it 
was  opened  again."     It  is  well  said,  curse  not  to  the  king,  nor  ought 
appertaining  unto  him.     Lord !  to  what  a  pass  had  loyalty,  and  ar- 
dent attachment,  and  ale  atid  bon-fires  brought  our  masters  !     We  do 
J'emember  an  exertion  of  authority  somewhat  resembling  this,  even  in 
•   onr  own  times,  but  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  below  it  in  audacity. 
Carriages  turned  back  in  the  open  streets  by  the  military,  and  coach- 
Di6n  manned  with  swords  or  bayonets — something  like  this ;  the  exact 
particulars  we  do  not  recollect.     At  the  time  we  allude  to,  complaints 
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were  very  general  of  an  insolent  deportment  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery 
on  their  different  stations.  The  heroes  of  Waterloo  had  not  had  time  to 
fiiihside  into  quiet,  orderly  regulars.  The  interference  of  a  few 
spirited  individuals,  however,  soon  redressed  those  petty  grievances. 
We  hoar  of  no  such  things  now. — ^That  was  a  military  year.  Scarlel 
was  your  injuror.  Far  too  much  vapouring  and  brandishing  of  brigM 
steel,  for  a  civic  rule.  We  desire  not  the  return  of  it.  If  liberty 
ever  again,  to  use  the  Scotch  vulgarism, "  croups  her  criels,"  it  will  be 
in  some  moment,  when  people  are  drank,  either  with  loyalty  as  in 
1660,  or  with  glory,  as  in  1815. 

We  are  apt  to  exclaim  against  the  brutality  of  the  prize-fights  at 
present  in  vogue ;  but  we  find,  that  disgraceful  as  they  are  to  the 
country,  they  are  nevertheless  an  improvement  upon  the  prize-fights 
in  which  our  fathers  took  delight.  "  With  Sir  J.  Minnes  in  the  Strand* 
and  walked  to  the  New  Theatres,  where  the  fencers  play  prizes  at. 
And  here  I  came  and  saw  the  first  prize  1  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  was 
between  one  Mathews,  who  did  beat  at  all  weapons,  and  one  Wcstwicke, 
who  was  soundly  cut  several  times  both  in  the  head  and  legs,  that  he 
was  all  over  blood ;  and  other  deadly  blows  they  did  give  and  take 
in  very  good  earnest,  till  Westwicke  was  in  a  sad  pickle.  They  fon^t 
at  eight  weapons,  three  bouts  at  each  weapon.  This  being  upon  a 
private  quarrel,  they  did  it  in  good  earnest,  and  I  felt  one  of  their 
swords,  and  found  it  to  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  blunter  on  the  edge, 
than  the  common  swords  are.  Strange  to  see  what  a  deal  of  money 
IS  flung  to  them  both,  upon  the  stage,  between  every  bout."  ])i£fiBrent 
trades  often  met  and  fought  with  great  fury.  Thus,  in  Moorfields, 
the  butchers  and  weavers,  between  whom  there  had  been,  time  inutie- 
morial,  a  competition  for  mastery,  had  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  the 
former  were  soundly  beaten,  and  some  deeply  wounded  and  sadly  braised. 
The  weavers  left  the  field  in  triumph,  calling,  100/.  for  a  butcher. 

Frequently,  among  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank,  affrays  took 
place,  which  for  vulgarity  were  not  to  be  exceeded  even  by  the  cham- 
pions of  Moorfields  or  Bartholomew  Fair.  At  an  entertainment  given  by 
Lord  Orford,  at  which  Lords  Albemarle,  Bellarsis,  and  other  persons 
of  quality  were  present,  a  dispute  arose,  whi(!h  from  words  qnickly 
came  to  blows,  and  ended  in  a  general  m616e  to  the  great  detriment  of 
perriwigs,  which  were  bandied  about  without  scruple.  At  a  conference 
between  the  two  houses,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  leaning  rudely  over 
the  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  the  latter  removed  his  elbow :  Buckingham 
inquired  whether  he  were  weary,  to  which  the  other  replied,  yes,  and 
that  he,  the  Duke,  durst  not  do  this  were  he  any  where  else.  To  this 
Buckingham  rejoined,  yes,  he  would,  and  that  he  was  a  better  man 
than  him.  Dorchester  said,  that  he  lied.  Upon  which  Buckingham 
struck  off  his  hat,  took  him  by  his  perriwig,  pulled  it  aside,  and  held 
him  in  this  ludicrous  position.  The  I^ords  interfered,  and  sent  the 
two  peers  to  the  Tower.  Well  might  Mr.  Pepys  exclaim,  *'  To  what 
a  pass  are  the  noblemen  of  this  age  come  t"  After  this.  Lord  St.  John 
pulling  Sir  Andrew  Henley  by  the  nose,  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Bench,  was  a  mere  trifle. 

If  the  hostile  rencontres  of  the  age  were  ferocious  and  bloody,  their 
amusements  were  no  less  rude  and  boisterous.  The  author  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  day's  sport  at  Lord  Sandwich's.    Arriving  a| 
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eleven  .o'clock,  he  found  my  lord  and  ladies  at  a  sermon  in  the  house. 
This  ended,  the  company,  among  whom  are  enumerated  several  per- 
sons of  distinction,  went  "  mighty  merry**  to  dinner.  After  that  he 
walked  in  the  park  with  Lord  Sandwich  alone,  talking  ahout  politics. 
Then  to  the  young  ladies,  who  played  on  the  guitar,  and  "  mighty 
merry,  and  anon  to  supper/'  After  which,  "  my  lord  going  away  to 
write,  the  young  gentlemen  to  flinging  of  cushions,  and  other  mad 
sport j  till  twelve  at  night:  and  then,  being  sleepy,!  and  my  wife,  in  a 
passage-room,  to  bed,  and  slept  not  very  well,  because  of  noise/*  But 
the  most  perfect  example  of  Saturnalian  license  occur  in  the  author's 
own  private  circle  of  acquaintance.  With  infinite  glee  he  records, 
first,  taking  his  wife  and  maid  to  the  Bear-garden,  where,  among 
other  instances  of  what  he  calls  "  good  sport,*'  one  of  the  dogs  was 
tossed  by  the  bull  into  the  very  boxes.  Then  there  were  a  great  many 
Hectors  in  the  same  box  with  him,  who  drank  his  maid's  health,  which 
lie  pledged  with  his  hat  off.  "  After  the  bull-fight — home  to  supper — 
Tery  merry.  After  supper,  they  amused  themselves  till  twelve  with 
serpents  and  rockets,  burning  one  another  and  the  people  over  the 
way.  After  that,  into  the  house  again,  still  *•  mighty  merry,'  smutting 
each  other  with  candle-grease  and  soot,  till  they  wefe  like  devils. 
Tbat  sport  being  over,  up  stairs  they  went,  and  fell  to  dancing  and 
dressing  the  men  like  women,  and  vice  versa ;  some  of  the  ladies  put- 
tli^ig  on  whole  suits,  and  others,  as  his  wife,  contenting  themselves  in 
perriwigs.  Thus  we  spent  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  mighty 
merry,  and  then  parted  and  to  bed."  Another  time  we  find  him  at 
a  cock-fight  in  Shoe-lane  ;  but  "  Lord  1  to  see  the  strange  variety  of 
people,  from  parliament  men  to  the  poorest  'prentices,  bakers,  brewers, 
butchers,  dra3rmen,  and  what  not ;  and  all  these  fellows,  one  with 
another,  cursing  and  betting."  He  seems  to  have  been  bent  upon 
tasting  eveiy  pleasure  the  metropolis  afforded,  and  seeing  every  thing 
that  was  to  be  seen.  The  cock-pit,  however,  was  not  to  his  likingi 
"  1  had  soon  enough  of  it."  He  was  better  pleased  with  the  puppet- 
show  of  Whittington,  at  Southwark  fair ;  where  it  was  "  pretty  to  see 
how  that  idle  thing  do  work  upon  people  that  see  it,  and  even  myself 
too !"  Then  to  Jacob  Hale,  the  rope-dancer,  "  where  I  saw  such 
action  as  I  never  saw  before."  Here  he  made  acquaintance  with  a 
fellow,  who  carried  him  to  a  tavern,  whither  Jacob  himself  shortly 
after  repaired.  He  conversed  with  the  latter  on  the  subject  of  his 
misadventures  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career.  "  He  seems  a 
nigihty  strong  man.  So  giving  them  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine,  I  away  !" 
It  is  possible  that  this  kind  of  rusticity  was  confined  to  Mr.  Pepys 
and  his  immediate  acquaintance.  We  do  not  think  so.  He  was, 
apparently,  a  man  of  as  much  breeding  as  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
tad  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  highest  personages  in  the  king- 
dom. Every  thing,  in  short,  recorded,  that  bears  at  all  upon  the 
siihjoct  of  manners,  couutenaiices  the  idea  of  a  grossness  among  all 
classes  that  exceeds  any  conception  that  former  documents  would  lead 
one  to  form.  In  questions  of  this  kind,  the  slighest  piece  of  infornm- 
tion  often  carries  us  further  in  our  conclusions  than  narratives  of 
length.  He  has  occasion  to  go  to  the  coachmaker's,  and  "  there  I  do 
find  a  great  many  ladies,  sitting  in  the  body  of  a  coach  that  must  be 
ended  by  to-morrow,  (they  were  the  Lady  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
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Bcllarscs,  and  other  great  ladies,)  eating  of  bread  and  buttery  and 
drinking  ale. 

Here  we  drop  the  curtain  upon  the  tiuics  of  Charles  II.  This  exqui- 
site piece  of  high  life  we  cannot  hope  to  transcend.  We  leave  off 
whilst  we  are  well.  Only  we  recommend  to  the  gentlemen  of  Covent-^ 
Garden,  when  they  next  get  up  a  piece  from  the  merry  days  of  King 
(Jharles,  to  take  their  costume  and  manners  from  the  Diary  of  Mr. 
Pepys.     The  reality  will  be  found  much  more  taking  than  fiction. 


THE  PLAYHOUSES. 


The  two  great  theatres  have  been  leading  very  expensive  lives 
during  the  past  month  ;  and  Drury-Lane  has,  in  particular,  been  pur- 
suing that  well-known  thrifty  economy  of  the  poor  soldier ;  viz.  spends 
ing  half-a-crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day,  until  we  only  wonder  that  it 
has  not  taken  a  hint  from  the  Poles,  the  Everetts,  the  Stirlings,  and 
the  Sykes's  of  the  day,  and  shut  up  the  house  on  the  strength  of  its 
stripped  and  persecuted  coffers. 

Miss  Kelly  lately  tried  Lady  Teazle,  for  the  benefit  of  the  establiBh*!^ 
ment ;  but  the  public  were  not  to  be  won  by  even  so  excellent  a 
wooer — and  the  consequence  was,  that  she  rallied  old  Sir  Peter,  (as 
husbands  should  be  rallied,)  at  a  time  when  no  one  was  by  to  be  a 
witness  to  matrimonial  bickerings.  Miss  Kelly  wrote  two  sensible 
letters  to  the  manager,  and  for  the  public,  explanatory  of  her  view.-of 
the  character,  and  of  her  reasons  for  appearing  in  it :  she  is,  we  think, 
quite  right  in  her  idea,  that  Lady  Teazle  is  not  a  fine  lady ;  but  she. 
did  not  act  the  character  up  to  her  own  conceptions — from  a  very 
natural  apprehension,  we  imagine,  of  the  difficulties  she  had  to 
encounter  in  the  long-nourished  prejudices  of  the  public.  We  thought, 
indeed,  Miss  Kelly  never  played  with  less  nature  ;  her -action  was  con- 
strained, her  voice  was  untuned,  and  she  evidently  carried  on  an  un-« 
decided  struggle  between  town  and  country. 

An  unintelligible  play,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Harriet  Lee, 
called  the  Three  Strangers,  has  puzzled  the  British  public  for  a  few 
nights  at  Covent-Garden.  Charles  Kemble  plays  well,  but  he,  and 
all  his  sisters  and  brothers  of  the  piece,  labour  away  at  a  dramatic 
riddle,  which  we  will  defy  the  clearest  headed  critic  on  earth  to  inter- 
pret. The  plot  is  so  extremely  thick,  that  with  all  the  aid  of  stage 
lamps,  it  is  impossible  to  see  one's  way  in  it. 

A  young  gentleman  of  some  promise,  named  Serle,  has  appeared  in 
Hamlet ;  a  character  which,  it  is  evident,  he  had  studied  with  consi- 
derable attention.  We  cannot  speak  decidedly  of  his  qualifications 
as  a  tragedian,  from  this  first  appearance ;  but  we  incline  to  think  he 
will  rather  sink  than  rise  in  his  repute.  It  is  very  possible  for  a  man 
of  fair  person  and  moderate  attainments,  so  to  copy  his  predecessors, 
as  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  good  Hamlet :  decent  Hamlets  are  by  no 
means  scarce  commodities.  Mr.  Serle,  we  fear,  will  not  sustain  the 
various  leading  characters  of  the  drama,  with  the  ability  and  success 
which  have  marked  his  first  appearance  ;  but  as  an  actor  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  rate,  (and  a  vei-y  useful  and  desirable  rate  too,)  Mr.  Serlje  is 
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not  unlikely  to  take  a  comfortable  weekly  salary  for  some  years,  and 
to  give  the  managers  their  money's  worth. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre,  a  little  place  about  as  big  as  a  mouse-trap, 
is  well  baited  nightly,  and  catches  the  Strand  pedestrians  in  remark- 
able clusters.  Wrench,  Terry,  Yates,  and  Reeve,  on  the  boards  at 
convenient  intervals,  keep  up  a  merry,  profitable,  careless  game — 
and  snap  their  free-and-easy  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  legitimate 
drama.  There  is  a  little  too  much  of  imitation  at  this  narrow  shop  of 
broad  farce ;  but  the  company  so  thoroughly  determines  to  amuse, 
and  the  audience  are  so  pigheaded  in  being  amused,  that  objection  is 
quite  idle.  There  is  a  piece  called  the  Pilot,  extremely  well  acted ; 
and  we  think  we  never  saw  four  yards  of  more  active  and  intelligent 
sea — or  a  small  violent  storm  more  busy,  than  Messrs.  Yates  and 
Terry's.  It  is  the  most  complete  tempest,  on  a  small  scale,  we  ever 
witnessed.  Reeve,  who  first  attracted  notice  as  a  mere  imitator,  is 
discovering  a  fund  of  great,  coarse,  banging  ,humour,  which  he  did  not 
know  he  possessed,  aud  which  will  set  him  up  in  business  at  one  of 
the  wholesale  houses,  or  we  are  mistaken. 

Miss  Hammersley  of  Covent-Garden,  is  married,  we  hear : — Miss 
Tree,  of  the  same  house,  was  the  last.  There  is  rather  a  run  upon 
the  ladies  of  this  establishment. 

The  Americans  have  been  "  doing  a  little  bit  of  second-hand  moral'* 
on  poor  Kean,  in  laudible  imitation  of  the  foolish  people  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  ladies  (ladies!)  stayed  away  from  the  boxes  ; 
the  gentlemen  took  their  pipes,  and  raised  a  tolerable  riot  in  favour 
of  decency,  over  their  tabacco.  The  newspapers  took  opposite  sides, 
as  they  did,  and  invariably  do,  in  England ;  and  the  manager  shook  in 
Us  shoes,  before  his  own  lamps,  trembling  for  his  box-doors,  panels, 
and  chandeliers.  It  appears  that  the  contest,  at  first,  was  stiff;  but 
immorality  triumphed,  and  then  the  ladies  renewed  their  appearances 
at  the  theatre.  Kean  wrote  a  letter  to  the  people  of  New  York  or 
Boston,  in  a  style  so  abject,  as  really  to  raise  our  pity.  We  would 
rather,  if  we  were  Kean,  take  to  gardening  or  farming,  or  even  coun- 
try-bank keeping,  than  cast  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  many-headed 
beast,  in  whom  there  is  no  heart,  and  with  whom  the  tyranny  of  power 
is  pleasure. 
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DRURy  LANE.  COVENT  GARDEN. 

November  21 .  November  21 . 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Clari : 
Romeo,  Wallack ;  Juliet,  a  young  Lady.              The  Duke,  Power;  Rolamo,  Faweett;  Clari, 
De  la  Perouae.                                 Miss  Paton. 

Charles  the  Second. 

November  22.  ^t     ""Tl  aa 

Der  Freischutz,  t^T"".^/*  ^' 

the  Sleep  Walker.  .  „  V''^  '/'"^H- 

De  La  Perouse.  ^  Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

?  *:9  November  23. 

November  23.  The  Marriage  of  Figaro : 

The  Wager:  Aladdin. 

Don  Guzman,  Dowton ;   Sebastian,  J  Russel ;  — ^ 

Nieholas,  Harley ;  Flora,  Miss  Kelly.  November  24. 

The  Sleep  Walker.  Love's  Victory : 

The  Devil  to  Pay.  Of  Age  To-Morrow. 
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URURY  LANE. 


COVENT    GARDBK. 


Noveu^r  34^ 

The  Wager. 

The  Adopted  Child. 

The  Innkeeper's  Daughter. 

November  S5. 

Faustus. 

Two  Wives. 

De  la  Perouse. 

November  26. 

The  Wager. 

The  Sleep  Walker. 

Turn  Out. 

November  28. 

Brutus:  ^        .  . 

Bnitua,  Wallaek;  Tullia.Mr8.Bunn;  Tarquinia, 

"'*'  ^'A^oroto,  King  of  Little  Britain. 
De  la  Perouse. 

November  29. 

Per  Freischutz. 

The  Wager. 

November  30. 

The  Wajrer. 

The  Adopted  Child. 

The  Sleep  Walker. 

December  1 . 
Tlic  School  for  Scandal :      _     , 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Dowton;  Joseph  Surface, 
ArTherVcharles  Surface,  Wallack ;  Lady  Teazle. 

Mies  ^«ly;j,j^g  Innkeeper's  Daughter. 

December  2. 

Faustus. 
The  Wager. 

December  3. 

The  School  for  Scandal. 

The  Spectre  Bridegroom. 

December  5. 

Brutus. 

Amoroso  King  of  Little  Britain. 

De  la  Perouse. 

December  6i 
Der  Freischutz 
The  Sleep  Walker. 
The  De^'il  to  Pay. 

December  7. 
The  Rivals. 
The  Wager. 

December  8. 
The  School  for  ScandaL 
Turn  Out. 

December  9. 
Faustus.  .^^ 

The  Camp. 
The  Panel. 

December  10. 

Guy  Mannering. 

The  Wager. 


November  S5. 

The  Road  to  Ruin: 

Domton,  W.  Farren ;  Harry  Dorntjj.  Gjopw » 

GMdftnch  'Jones ;  Widow  Warwn.  Mra.  Glow. 

The  Shipwreck  of  PolklMWO. 

The  Seape  Goat. 

November  26. 

Love's  Victory. 

Clari. 

November  28. 

U  o  ml  gf  • 

Hamlet,   Serle;    Laertes,  Cooper;    Opbdiir 
Miss  Hammcrsley. 

Aladdin. 

November  29. 

Rule  a  Wife,  and  Have  a  Wife, 

The  Scape  Goat. 

A  Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

November  30. 

Clari. 

The  Scape  Goat. 

Jocko. 

December  1. 
The  Rivals : 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Farreii;  Ac««,  BlM- 
ehard;  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Mrs.  Davenport;  Lydl» 
Languish.  Madame  Vestris. 
^  The  Scape  Goat. 

A  Tale  of  Mystery. 

December  2. 

Hamlet. 

The  Scape  Goat. 

December  3. 

•Twas  I.  ^    _^ 

pelorme,Dnrn8et;  Marcel,  Keetoy;  Georgettt 
Clairville.  Madame  Vestris. 

Tiie  Scave  Goat. 
Aladdin. 

December  5. 

Artaxerxes. 

'Twas  I. 

The  Miller  and  His  Men. 

December  6. 

The  Birth  Day. 

The  Deserter  of  Naples. 

Aladdin. 

December  7. 

Der  Freischutz. 

The  Scape  Goat. 

'Twas  I. 

December  8. 

The  School  for  Scandal. 

Twas  I. 

The  Scape  Goat. 

December  9. 

Clari. 

The  Scape  Goat. 

•Twas  I. 

December  10. 
Tlie  Three  Strangers. 


December  12. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice: 
BaManio,  Wallack ;  Shylock,  Preist ; 

clot.  Barley ;  P^'^J'^^^^^p^*  ^'''' 

Giovanni  in  London. 
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Krint7ncr  Warde;  Ist  Stranger.  Bgerton; 
9n?  Stran/er  Kemble;  3rd  Stranger,  Cooper; 
aphine^Mrs'T  Chatterley;  Mrs.  ^eHb«ft 
Mrs.  Glover,  (*u^.ce*g;«0^^^^ 

The  Deserter  of  Naples. 
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D^ctobcT  IS. 

Der  Frtischuts,* 

The  Camp. 

The  Pan^I. 

December  14, 
The  Rivals. 
The  Wager, 

December  15, 

The  Panel 

The  Wager. 
De  la  Perousc, 

December  ^6^ 

I^'^usius. 
The  Camp.  « 

Giovanni  in  Lotidon, 

December  17, 
Leodicea : 
Don  Carlos,  Mercer ;  Phillippo,  Horn ;   Leo- 
^oea,  MisB  Kelly;    Blonehe,  Misi  F^ey,   (a 
failure,} 

The  Sleep  Walbfir. 
The  Devil  to  Pay. 

December  19. 

Leodicea. 

Giovanni  in  Lotidon. 

De  la  Peionse. 


COVKN'*  OAilDBK^ 

December  IIK 

The  Three  StraBgers^ 

Giovttanl  in  Loda^o. 

Decemlier  ^3. 

The  Murriageof  Figsrow 

*Twa8  I. 

Joc>o. 

December  ML 

The  Three  Sh'angers. 

'Tivas  I. 

The  Dfsserter  of  Naples* 

December  I&. 

The  Bcheol  for  Scandal. 

Aladdift. 

December  15. 

THe  Three  9h-anget^, 

Twtat. 

TheBcapc  Goat, 

December  lr> 
The  Rivha-s, 

'TWM  I. 

December  19 

Rob  Roy. 

Giovanni  in  London, 
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MONTHLY  ADVICE  TO  PURCHASEllS  OF  BOOKS. 

[We  have  stated  elsewhere  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  offer 
en  impartial  judgnaetrt  in  each  nunniher  of  our  Magazine  upon  the 
liboks  fmhlished  in  the  course  6f  th«  month.  We  regret  that  we 
ai^  ohllged  to  co^m^i^e  with  so  scanty  a  hannest  of  new  books. 
Very  few  works  of  impottance  have  appeared  dnriti^g  the  month  of 
December.  The  bdoksellefs  iSe6?m  to  have  been  too  actively  'engaged 
during  the  late  commercial  panic  la  the  mercantile  pairt  of  their 
affairs,  to  attend  to  the  delivery  of  the  poor  authors,  who  are  still 
c6mpelled  to  wait  for  their  literary  accouchement.  With  the 
exception  of  Greece  in  1S25,  and  F^nla^on's  Mission  to  8iam  and 
Cochin  China,  tio  works  have  c6me  to  light  this  Hioath,  which 
contribute  to  the  general  stock  of  information,  unless  it  be  Hansard^s 
History  of  Printing,  which,  as  a  description  of  all  thfe  d^ails  0*f  a 
mechanical  art,  appears  unrivalled  in  its  accuracy  and  fuHness. 
The  end  or  aim  of  Mr.  Butler^  Life  of  Erasnias  *we  are  totally  at  u 
loss  to  conceive.  It  giv6s  tieither  the  spirit  of  his  time,  thfe  parti- 
culars of  hi«  life,  nor  a  critical  cwnmentary  upon  has  works.  Mr. 
Colbnl-n'fe  admirable  system  of  puffing  has  raised  Into  notice  a  novel 
called  "■Granby,"  which,  with  any  other  p&blisher,  would  havo  silently 
goiie  the  rotinds  of  the  circuiating  library,  fend  have  never  been  heard 
of.  Tlie  most  active  friend  of  the  poor  author  at  the  present  day  is 
undo^iMfedly  the  bookseller  of  the  work  in  cpiestioB.  fie  Seems, 
howeV^er,  to  neglect  his  best  books.     We  caii  strongly  recommend 
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eHteiing  the  hall.  When  wo  had  passed  the  screen,  and  come  in  sight  of  the  throae, 
we  pulled  off  our  hats  and  bowed  in  the  European  manner,  the  two  Moormen  at  the 
same  time  fUling  prostrate,  and  crawling  before  us  on  the  ground  towards  the  throne. 
We  were  desired  to  advance  in  a  stooping  posture  ;  a  narrow  space,  about  three  feet  in 
width,  was  left  open  in  the  centie  for  us  to  advance  through.  V\  hen  we  had  advanced 
U  few  paces  in  tlus  narrow  space,  being  closely  surrounded  by  the  crowd  of  people,  and 
distant  from  the  throne  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  halt,  all  the  ministers  being 
a  considerable  way  in  front  of  us  on  either  side,  we  were  desired  to  seat  ourselves  on 
the  carpet,  in  the  narrow  lane  or  space  through  which  we  had  advanced,  which  we 
did  in  tiie  best  way  we  could,  the  two  Moormen  placing  themselves  immediately  in 
iront  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  General  and  his  Assistant,  for  the  space  woold 
only  admit  of  two  persons  sitting  beside  each  other.  Mr.  K .  and  I,  therefore,  plac^ 
ourselves  inmiediately  behind  the  former.  We  now  performed  the  salutations  agreed 
iq>on,  after  which,  a  voice  from  behind  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  throne  interrupted 
the  silence  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  by  reading  in  a  loud  tone,  a  list  of  the 
presents  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Governor  General. 

The  King  now  addressed  some  questions  to  the  Agent  of  the  Governor  GeneriL 
He  spoke  in  a  firm  though  not  a  loud  voice  ;  in  his  person  he  was  remarkably  stout, 
hat  apparently  not  bloated  or  unwieldy ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  The  questions  were  repeated  by  the  persons  who  had  read  tlie  list  of  presents, 
and  from  him  they  were  conveyed  in  whispers  by  several  individuals,  till  they  reached 
the  Moorman,  Kochai-Sahac,  who,  prostrate  like  the  rest,  on  the  ground,  whispered 
them  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  General,  in  a  tone  which  I  could  not  hear,  though 
placed  immediately  behind  the  latter.  The  answers  to  the  throne  were  passed  on  ia 
the  same  way.  From  the  tenor  of  these  questions,  as  related  afterwards  by  Captain 
Dangerfield,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  not  parti- 
culany  interesting.  Wlule  these  questions  were  passing,  betel  was  introduced  iir 
handsome  silver  vessels  and  gold  cups.  The  audience  having  lasted  about  twenty 
minutes,  the  King  rose  from  his  seat,  and  turned  round  to  depart,  the  curtain  was 
immediately  drawn  in  front  of  the  throne.  On  this  all  the  people  raised  a  loud  shcHit, 
and  turning  on  their  knee^,  performed  numerous  salutations,  touching  the  earth  and 
their  forehead  alternately,  with  both  hands  united.  The  princes  and  ministers  now 
assuming  a  sitting  posture,  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  enabled  to  observe 
their  respective  places.  We  left  the  hall  of  audience  without  furtlier  ceremony.  A 
heavy  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  interview,  and  the  roads  leading  to  different 
parts  of  the  palace,  at  no  time  noted  for  cleanliness,  were  now  covered  with  water,  and 
converted  into  a  dirty  puddle  ;  we  therefore  requested  to  have  our  shoes,  but  in  vain» 
for  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  our  request.  On  leaving  the  door  of  the  audience- 
hall,  a  paltry  Chinese  umbrella,  which  might  be  purchased  in  the  bazaar  for  a  rupee, 
was  given  to  each  of  us.  Not  knowing  with  what  view  it  was  presented,  I  was  about 
to  reject  it,  when  I  was  told  it  was  meant  as  a  present  from  the  Kiug. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  add  that  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Finlayson 
exhibits  his  character  in  a  very  amiable  and  instructive  point  of  view* 
The  circumstances  of  his  life,  his  zeal  and  industry,  and  benevolent 
disposition,  ai*c  most  exemplary,  and  inspire  the  reader  with  sincere 
regret  for  liis  death. 

Mr.  Murray,  in  bis  list,  has  announced  this  Mission  as  a  visit  to 
Hu6,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China  "  never  before  visited  by  any  Euro- 
pean." Before  Mr.  Murray  particularises  the  virtues  of  his  publi- 
cations, he  should  at  least  cast  an  eye  on  their  contents.  The  an- 
nouncement is  not  only  ridiculously  false,  but  contradicted  by  the 
book  itself.  Mr.  Finlayson  finds  two  Frenchmen  who  had  been  at 
Hu6  since  the  French  Revolution,  and  mentions  twenty  persons  of  the 
same  country  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  late  King. 


Granby,  a  Novel,  Svo,  3  F'ols,     London,  1825 :  Colbum. 

This  is  one  of  those  hooks  which  profoss  to  gratify  the  very  vulgar 
taste  for  peeps  at  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great,  and  glimpses  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
manuals  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  arc  ambilit>uc>  of  playing 
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'^  High  Life  below  Stairs,"  and  it  id  the  worst  speeuiieii  tlial  w«  Itave 
ever  seen  of  this  despicable  class.  Granby  possesses  no  oae  merit ;  it 
is  insufferably  prosy,  and  immeasurably  stupid ;  destitute  of  stoiy, 
and  unrelieved  by  incident;  the  dialogues  wordy  and  vapid;  the 
characters,  if  characters  they  can  be  called  who  character  have  none, 
common-place  and  uninteresting.  In  a  word,  Granby  is  utterly  un- 
readable— but  what  of  that?  It  was  not  printed  and  published  to  be 
read,  but  to  be  sold — its  best  apology  is  that  made  for  the  dull  razors 
in  the  old  epigram.  If  any  body,  however,  finds  these  long  evenings 
too  short  for  him,  we  strongly  recommend  this  book  to*  hha  as  ad- 
jnirably  calculated  to  lengthen  them. 

The  Life  of  Erasmus,  with  Historical  Remarks  on  the  State  of 
Literature  between  the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries^  By 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Mr.  Butler  is  a  meagre  but  an  industrious  and  a  conscientious 
Writer.  His  works  are  neither  interesting  from  any  power  of  narra- 
tive, nor  from  any  curious  compilation  of  facts.  Neither  are  they  un- 
worthy of  perusal ;  for  though  feeble  and  prolix,  his  line  of  study  and 
habit  of  research  generally  supply,  at  least,  some  recondite  facts  or 
remarkable  quotations.  This  Life  of  Erasmus  has  nothing,  however, 
of  any  kind  whatever  to  recommend  it.  It  is  the  jejunest  composition 
we  ever  remember  to  have  met  with,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
subject  one  of  the  richest.  Mr.  Butler  has,  however,  made  nothing  of 
the  materials  collected  in  abundance  by  former  writers,  not  having  even 
copied  them.  Except  that  this  life  is  entirely  deficient  in  philoso- 
phical spirit,  and  destitute  of  any  general  view,  either  of  the  man, 
or  his  works,  or  his  times,  its  fittest  place  would  have  been  in  the  pages 
of  a  Biographical  Dictionary  or  an  Eiicyclopsedia.  A  more  worthy  em- 
ployment for  a  man  of  letters  than  the  life  and  times  of  Erasmus,  we 
know  not,  unless  indeed  it  be,  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Butler,  the 
life  and  discoveries  of  Roger  Bacon. 


An  Essay  on  Education,  applicable  to  Children  in  general :  the 
Defective,  the  Criminal,  the  Poor,  the  Adult  and  Aged.  By 
Richard  Poole,  M.D.  Edinburgh:  Waugh  and  Innes.  12mQ. 
1825. 

If  we  were  to  propose  to  change  the  title  of  this  book  to  Thoughts 
on  Education,  it  would  perhaps  be  at  once  to  give  our  readers  a 
clearer  idea  of  its  nature.  They  might  expect  to  find  a  System  €>i 
Education.  It  is  a  sensible  and  a  well-written  book,  in  as  far  as  its 
pretensions  in  point  of  design  and  arrangement  go ;  and  if 9  on  this 
subject,  there  can  be  no  great  expectations  of  finding  any  thing  very 
new,  yet  the  author  has,  by  the  approximation  of  various  opinion, 
not  met  with  in  books  under  this  title,  contrived  to  render  it  both  iur 
teresting  and  entertaining.  Finding  the  author's  name  in  the  list  of 
a  Phrenological  Society,  as  an  active  member,  we  had  expected  much 
more  allusion  to  this  system,  and  more  projects  founded  ppon  it. 
There  is  not  much,  and  there  is  nothing  extravagant.  Let  us  add, 
since  our  plan  does  not  admit  of  a  critical  analysis,  that  the  hook 
bears,  throughout,  the  marks  of  a  benevolent  mind. 
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were  very  general  of  an  insolent  deportment  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery 
on  their  different  stations.  The  heroes  of  Waterloo  had  not  had  time  to 
suhside  into  quiet,  orderly  regulars.  The  interference  of  a  few 
spirited  individuals,  however,  soon  redressed  those  petty  grieyances. 
We  hear  of  no  such  things  now. — ^That  was  a  military  year.  Scarlel 
was  your  injurer.  Far  too  much  vapouring  and  brandishing  of  bright 
steel,  for  a  civic  rule.  We  desire  not  the  return  of  it.  If  liberty 
ever  again,  to  use  the  Scotch  vulgarism, "  croups  her  criels,"  it  wijl  be 
in  some  moment,  when  people  are  drunk,  either  with  loyalty  as  in 
1660,  or  with  glory,  as  in  1815. 

We  are  apt  to  exclaim  against  the  brutality  of  the  prize-fights  at 
present  in  vogue ;  but  we  find,  that  disgraceful  as  they  are  to  tii6 
country,  they  are  nevertheless  an  improvement  upon  the  prize-figbts 
in  which  our  fathers  took  delight.  "  With  Sir  J.  Minnes  in  the  Strand* 
and  walked  to  the  New  Theatres,  where  the  fencers  play  prizes  at. 
And  here  I  came  and  saw  the  first  prize  1  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  was 
between  one  Mathews,  who  did  beat  at  all  weapons,  and  one  Westwicke,. 
who  was  soundly  cut  several  times  both  in  the  head  and  legs,  that  be 
was  all  over  blood ;  and  other  deadly  blows  they  did  give  and  take 
in  very  good  earnest,  till  Westwicke  was  in  a  sad  pickle.  They  fongbt 
at  eight  weapons,  three  bouts  at  each  weapon.  This  being  upon  a 
private  quarrel,  they  did  it  in  good  earnest,  and  I  felt  one  of  their 
swords,  and  found  it  to  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  blunter  on  the  ^dge, 
than  the  common  swords  are.  Strange  to  see  what  a  deal  of  money 
is  flung  to  them  both,  upon  the  stage,  between  every  bout.'*  ])i£fiBrent 
trades  often  met  and  fought  with  great  fury.  Thus,  in  Moorfields* 
the  butchers  and  weavers,  between  whom  there  had  been,  time  tnutie- 
morial,  a  competition  for  mastery,  had  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  the 
former  were  soundly  beaten,  and  some  deeply  wounded  and  sadly  braised. 
The  weavers  left  the  field  in  triumph,  calling,  100/.  for  a  butcher. 

Frequently,  among  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank,  affrays  took 
place,  which  for  vulgarity  were  not  to  be  exceeded  even  by  tbe  cbiam- 
pions  of  Moorfields  or  Bartholomew  Fair.  At  an  entertainment  given  by 
Lord  Orford,  at  which  Lords  Albemarle,  Bellarsis,  and  other  persons 
of  quality  were  present,  a  dispute  arose,  which  from  words  qnickly 
came  to  blows,  and  ended  in  a  general  m6l6e  to  the  great  detriment  of 
perriwigs,  which  were  bandied  about  without  scruple.  At  a  conference 
between  the  two  houses,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  leaning  rudely  over 
the  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  the  latter  removed  his  elbow :  Buckingbam 
inquired  whether  he  were  weary,  to  which  the  other  replied,  yes,  and 
that  he,  the  Duke,  durst  not  do  this  were  he  any  where  else.  To  this 
Buckingham  rejoined,  yes,  he  would,  and  that  he  was  a  better  man 
than  him.  Dorchester  said,  that  he  lied.  Upon  which  Buckingham 
struck  off  his  hat,  took  him  by  his  perriwig,  pulled  it  aside,  and  lield 
him  in  this  ludicrous  position.  The  Lords  interfered,  and  sent  the 
two  peers  to  the  Tower.  Well  might  Mr.  Pepys  exclaim,  *^  To  what 
a  pass  are  the  noblemen  of  this  age  come  !"  After  this.  Lord  St.  John 
pulling  Sir  Andrew  Henley  by  the  nose,  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  pre- 
sence of  tbe  Bench,  was  a  mere  trifle. 

If  the  hostile  rencontres  of  the  age  were  ferocious  and  bloody,  their 
amusements  were  no  less  rude  and  boisterous.  The  author  gives  the 
ft^llowlng  account  of  a  day's  sport  at  Lord  Sandwich's.    Arriving  a| 
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eleven  .o'clock,  he  found  my  lord  and  ladies  at  a  sermon  in  the  house. 
This  ended,  the  company,  among  whom  are  enumerated  several  per- 
sons of  distinction,  went  "  mighty  merry"  to  dinner.  After  that  he 
walked  in  the  park  with  Lord  Sandwich  alone,  talking  ahout  politics. 
Then  to  the  young  ladies,  who  played  on  the  guitar,  and  "  mighty 
merry,  and  anon  to  supper."  After  which,  "  my  lord  going  away  to 
write,  the  young  gentlemen  to  flinging  of  cushions,  and  other  mad 
sporty  till  twelve  at  night ;  and  then,  being  sleepy,  I  and  my  wife,  in  a 
passage-room,  to  bed,  and  slept  not  very  well,  because  of  noise."  But 
the  most  perfect  example  of  Saturnalian  license  occur  in  the  author's 
own  private  circle  of  acquaintance.  With  infinite  glee  he  records, 
first,  taking  his  wife  and  maid  to  the  Bear-garden,  where,  among 
other  instances  of  what  he  calls  "  good  sport,"  one  of  the  dogs  was 
tossed  by  the  bull  into  the  very  boxes.  Then  there  were  a  great  many 
Hectors  in  the  same  box  with  him,  who  drank  his  maid's  health,  which 
he  pledged  with  his  hat  off.  "  After  the  bull-fight — home  to  supper — 
Tery  merry.  After  supper,  they  amused  themselves  till  twelve  with 
serpents  and  rockets,  burning  one  another  and  the  people  over  the 
way.  After  that,  into  the  house  again,  still  *  mighty  merry,'  smutting 
each  other  with  candle-grease  and  soot,  till  they  wefe  like  devils. 
Tbat  sport  being  over,  up  stairs  they  went,  and  fell  to  dancing  and 
dressing  the  men  like  women,  and  vice  versa ;  some  of  the  ladies  put- 
tii^  on  whole  suits,  and  others,  as  his  wife,  contenting  themselves  in 
perriwigs.  Thus  we  spent  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  mighty 
merry,  and  then  parted  and  to  bed."  Another  time  we  find  him  at 
a  cock-fight  in  Shoe-lane  ;  but  "  Lord  I  to  sec  the  strange  variety  of 
people,  from  parliament  men  to  the  poorest  'prentices,  bakers,  brewers, 
butchers,  dra3rmen,  and  what  not ;  and  all  these  fellows,  one  with 
another,  cursing  and  betting."  He  seems  to  have  been  bent  upon 
tasting  eveiy  pleasure  the  metropolis  afforded,  and  seeing  every  thing 
that  was  to  be  seen.  The  cock-pit,  however,  was  not  to  his  liking; 
**  1  had  soon  enough  of  it."  He  was  better  pleased  with  the  puppet- 
show  of  Whittington,  at  Southwark  fair;  where  it  was  "pretty  to  see 
how  that  idle  thing  do  work  upon  people  that  see  it,  and  even  myself 
too !"  Then  to  Jacob  Hale,  the  rope-dancer,  "  where  I  saw  such 
action  as  I  never  saw  before."  Here  he  made  acquaintance  with  a 
fellow,  who  carried  him  to  a  tavern,  whither  Jacob  himself  shortly 
after  repaired.  He  conversed  with  the  latter  on  the  subject  of  his 
misadventures  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career.  "  He  seems  a 
mighty  strong  man.  So  giving  them  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine,  I  away  !" 
It  is  possible  that  this  kind  of  rusticity  was  confined  to  Mr.  Pepys 
and  his  immediate  acquaintance.  We  do  not  think  so.  He  was, 
apparently,  a  man  of  as  much  breeding  as  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
ana  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  highest  personages  in  the  king- 
dom. Every  thing,  in  short,  recorded,  that  bears  at  all  upon  the 
subject  of  manners,  countenances  the  idea  of  a  grossness  among  all 
classes  that  exceeds  any  conception  that  former  documents  would  lead 
one  to  form.  In  questions  of  this  kind,  the  slighest  piece  of  informa- 
tion often  carries  us  further  in  our  conclusions  than  narratives  of 
length.  He  has  occasion  to  go  to  the  coachmaker's,  and  "  there  I  do 
find  a  great  many  ladies,  sitting  in  the  body  of  a  coach  that  must  be 
ended  by  to-morrow,  (they  were  the  Lady  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
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Pandurang  Hdri ;    or,  Memoirs  of  a   Hindoo,    \*lmo.   3  nola. 

London,  1826.     G.  B.  Whittaker. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Le  Sage,  who  chose  a  knave  for  the  hero  of 
his  Spanish  adventures,  the  fictitious  personages  who  have  favoured 
the  world  with  the  story  of  their  exploits,  have  generally  discovered  a 
strong  propensity  to  roguery  in  all  its  branches.  There  may  be  some^ 
thing  in  this,  however,  besides  the  mere  spirit  of  imitation.  Thd 
world  itself  is  made  up  three  parts  of  villainy,  and  unless  a  man 
have  a  key  in  his  own  bosom  to  the  various  frauds  and  stratagem^ 
with  which  it  abounds,  he  will  be  but  a  very  inadequate  histo- 
rian of  human  life.  Be  this  as  it  will,  such  has  of  late  been  the 
practise  in  our  country.  Anastatius  combined  a  very  sufficient  portion 
of  knavery,  with  more  than  enough  of  sentiment  and  passion.  Hajjl 
Baba,  a  much  more  amusing  rogue>  comes  nearer  to  the  standard  of 
Le  Sage.  The  hero  of  the  present  work  is  a  Hindoo  villain  j  and  if  he 
fall  short  of  his  predecessors  in  liveliness  and  spirit,  bids  fair  to  out- 
strip them,  at  least,  in  the  score  of  rascality.  The  whole  piece  is  a 
complicated  web  of  Mahratta  craftiness,  fraud,  violence,  and  des* 
potism.  The  different  scenes  in  which  these  qualities  are  exhibited 
are  so  numerous — the  adventures  springing  out  of  them  so  manifold— >• 
and  the  absence  of  any  unity  of  design,  except  that  of  the  mere 
unity  of  person,  so  total,  that  we  are  involved  in  a  maze  of  perplexity^ 
and  on  laying  down  the  book  retain  nothing  but  a  confused  impression 
of  the  excessive  insecurity  of  Mahratta  property  and  life.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  work  as  respects  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Hindoo  character,  that,  at  least,  is  truly  oriental.  Among  the  various 
scenes  of  villainy,  more  or  less  successful,  more  or  less  detestable,  we 
recollect  none  that  left  very  strong  impressions  upon  the  mind  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  more  than  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  adventures, 
contributes  to  that  confusion  we  complain  of.  There  is  nothing  very 
powerful  in  the  descriptions,  and  nothingjstriking  or  forcibly  conceivea 
in  the  characters.  Neither  the  hero,  nor  any  body  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  contact,  has  any  personal  identity — he  is  but  a  name, 
and  they  are  but  names.  The  incidents  and  situations  are  occasion- 
ally such  as  a  more  picturesque  and  powerful  pen.  Cooper's  for  ex- 
ample, might  have  turned  to  account.  The  chief  interest  of  the  work 
arises  from  the  author's  evident  familiarity  with  Indian  customs,  man- 
ners, and  character.  Jt  is  to  be  regretted,  that  instead  of  attempting 
to  weave  the  particulars  of  his  knowledge  into  a  regular  narrative, 
and  to  communicate  them  by  the  mouth  of  a  fictitious  character,  th^ 
author  had  not  undertaken  the  easier  task  of  relating  what  he  knew 
in  his  own  person,  and  in  a  miscellaneous  form.  The  authority  of  in- 
telligence is  necessarily  rendered  doubtful,  when  the  intelligence  itself 
is  conveyed  by  the  suspicious  medium  of  a  fictitious  narrative.  This 
defect  is  only  to  be  compensated,  by  the  advantage  which  this  mode 
of  writing  affords  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it ;  of  making 
a  stronger  impression  upon  the  mind,  by  embodying  their  ideas  in  a 
well-conceived  character.  Some  latitude  is,  no  doubt,  required  for 
this  purpose,  as  regards  the  truth  of  facts ;  but  the  lasting  impression 
left  with  the  reader,  even  if  it  be  a  little  erroneous,  compensates  by 
its  durability  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  features.  This  remark  ap- 
plies j  we  think,  to  Hajji  Baba,  where  more  is  gained  by  the  interven- 
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tion  of  a  fictitious  character,  than  is  lost  by  the  suspicion  necessarily 
thrown  upon  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  descriptions.  Where  there 
are  not  powers  sufficient  to  sustain  a  clever  fiction,  and  people  it  with 
striking  characters,  it  had  better  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  In 
the  travels  of  Anacharsis,  every  reader  is  sensible  of  the  coldness  and 
weariness  of  the  imaginary  part :  the  information  would  have  been 
more  acceptable  in  the  ordinary  shape  of  simple  dissertation.  The 
writer  of  the  present  work  would  have  served  himself,  and  the  world 
better,  if  he  had  communicated  what  he  knew  in  the  usual  form  of 
travels,  or  personal  narrative.  The  circumstance  that  amused  us 
most  in  the  perusal  of  his  work,  was  the  not  unfrequent  sight  we  ob- 
tained of  the  Englishman  peeping  from  beneath  the  garb  of  the 
Hindoo.  Those  who  remember  the  long  ladder  by  which  my  uncle  in 
Roderick  Random  proposes  to  climb  into  employment  again,  when  his 
fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  recognise  the 
country  to  which  the  author  of  these  Hindoo  memoirs  belong.  "  I 
had  a  good  chance  of  success,  for  his  wife's  brother  was  chief  packer 
in  the  warehouse,  and  the  chief  packer  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
head  carpenter,  and  the  latter  was  related  to  one  of  the  under  clerks, 
who  was  very  intimate  with  the  head  clerk,  as  the  latter  was  with  the 
Toper  Wallas  (English)  all  of  whose  business  he  managed  for  them, 
and  such  interest  could  not  fail.  I  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile" 
(Roderick's  own  reflection)  "  at  the  ladder  by  which  the  fellow  de- 
signed I  should  mount  to  the  peonship."  It  is  not  fair  to  be  thus 
tricked,  and  have  English  character  returned  back  upon  us  for  ge- 
nuine Mahratta — ^yet  the  author  talks  of  vraisem^lance. 


Varieties  of  Literature :  being  principally  Selections  from  the 
Portfolio  of  the  late  John  Brady y  Esq,  Author  of  "  Clavis 
Calendariay  Arranged  and  adapted  for  publication ^  by  John 
Henry  Brady,  his  Son,     London :  Whittaker,  1826. 

We  have  been  much  disappointed  in  this  book,  and  cannot  recom- 
mend it.  From  the  f  Author  of  the  Clavis  Calendaria,  much  curious 
and  erudite  matter  might  have  been  expected.  The  truth  is,  how- 
ever, that  his  son  has  formed  nothing  but  selections  from  other  and 
Tery  obvious  sources  of  information  among  his  father's  papers,  which 
Mr.  Brady  might,  perhaps,  himself  have  turned  to  some  account ; 
but  which,  in  themselves,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  publication.  The 
volume  is  made  up  of  diflferent  materials,  such  as  explanations  of 
Proverbs  ;  the  Editor's  Pocket  Book,  &c.  &c.  and  altogether,  to  say 
the  truth,  is  little  better  than  a  clumsy  piece  of  book-making.  We 
can  quote  nothing,  for  it  is  itself  but  quotations  from  Pennant,  the 
Universal,  and  Gentleman's  Magazines,  &c.  &c. 


The  Plays  of  Clara  Gazul,  a  Spanish  Comedian,  with  Memoirs  of 
her  Life.     London :  Whittaker,  1825. 

We  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  work  to  the  notice  of  the  English 
public,  and  are  extremely  glad  to  find  that  it  has. been  translated. 
Our  opinion  of  its  merit  was  then  very  decidedly  expressed.  These 
short  dialogues,  for  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  "  plays,"  are 
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spirited,  dramatic,  and  pregnant  with  character.  We  shonld  ima- 
gine the  author  well  acquainted  with  Spain,  and  that  we  had  here  a 
faithful  picture  of  Spanish  manners  drawn  from  life;  but  we  know 
not  how  to  reconcile  this  with  the  facts  of  his  youth  and  French 
birth.  We  shall  only  add,  that  it  would  he  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a 
volume  of  lighter  or  pleasantcr  reading,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time 
frivolous,  a  quality,  we  hope,  not  absolutely  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
all  our  books  of  amusement ;  although,  judging  from  the  success  of 
laany  books  which  possess  no  other  claim,  we  presume  that  frivolity 
possesses  charms  with  our  most  thinking  public,  that  we  wot  not  of. 
The  translation  is  very  well  executed,  as  we  shall  show,  by  quoting  the 
opening  scenes  of"  Woman  is  a  DeviL" 

iScEVB  I. — A  judgment  hail  in  the  Jnqimition  at  Grenadti^ — On  a  reused  fMtrt  of  the  floor 
to  ths  right f  and  hung  with  black,  are  three  seats,  the  middle  one  higher  than  the  two 
o'hers*  In  the  back-scene  are  perceived  several  instruments  of  torture,  lying  confusedly 
about.  Below,  and  in  front  of  the  three  seats,  are  a  table  and  a  chair  fir  me  RegisttTm 
Hie  Theatre  is  dimly  lighted. 

Enter  Rafael  and  Domingo  in  the  full  costume  of  Inquisitors, 

Rafael,  Signor  Dontingo,  I  tell  you  again  it  is  a  crying  injustice.  I  have  now  been 
va.  inquisitor  of  Grenada  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  time  I  sent  twenty  hero- 
tics  every  year  to  the  flames — and  is  it  by  appointing  a  beardless  youth  my  superior^ 
ihai  my  lord  the  Grand  Inquisitor  recognises  my  services  ? 

Domingo,  This  is  quite  atrocious,  and  I  could  tell  you  nearly  as  much  on  my  own 
account.  Do  you  know  what  all  this  proves  1  it  proves  tliat  my  lord  the  Oraad  In- 
qtuiitor  ie  nothing  better  than  an  ass. 

RafaeL  We  know  that  already ;  hut  I  did  not  know  till  now  that  he  was  both 
fimatical  and  unjust. 

Domingo,  And  what  grave  matter  of  reproach  has  he  against  us,  aflter  all  1 

RafaeL  I  know  well  what  has  ruined  me  in  his  good  opinion — a  mere  trifle.  Thtt 
story  of  the  little  Jewess  whom  I  converted,  and  who  took  it  into  her  head  to  become 
:a  mother  all  of  a  sudden,  got  wind,  and  came  to  his  ears :  but,  after  all,  what  is  there 
n  that  so  very  extraordinary? 

DamiitLgo,  Moreover,  he  accuses  us,  I  am  told,  of  not  being  Christians. 

Rafael.  To  be  an  inquisitor,  is  it  then  so  necessary  to  be  a  Christian  1 

Domingo,  Notwithstanding  your  conversion  and  its  results,  I  am  noted  in  his  tabletB 
in  still  blacker  characters  than  you. 

Rafael*  You,  probably,  figure  there  tis  an  atheist. 

Domingo.  No,  thank  Heaven !  but  my  rascal  of  a  lay-brother,  who  makes  up  mj 
room,  shewed  him  the  leg  of  a  fowl  that  he  found — I  know  not  how — and  in  LoLt,  li 
y«a  please ! 

RafaeL  Oh,  heavens,  that  is  a  sad  afiair ! 

Domingo,  But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  the  new  inquisitor,  whom  he  has  named 
president  of  the  tribunal,  is  a  demon  s^nt  as  a  spy  upon  us.  And,  to  add  to  oar  mis- 
Ibrtone,  this  odd  fellow  is  perfectly  ancere  in  his  belief. 

RefaeL  No  ! — you  cannot  make  me  believe  tibat ! 

Domingo,  If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  he  is  a  second  Loyola.  !(  is  said  that  he 
•does  not  yet  knpw  of  any  difference  between  a  man  and  a  woman — Oh !  he  is  a  true 
«aint! 

Rafael,  Alas! 

Domingo.  Alas! 

Rafael,  Zounds !  is  it  thus  that  our  services  nre  to  be  recompeoa^ed  ?  I  am  in  a 
horrible  bad  humour  to  day — would  to  Heaven  I  were  a  Turk  I  Woe  to  those  who 
shall  be  brought  before  us  to  day,  for  J  must  wreak  my  ill-humour  upon  some  one. 
To  the  flames !  to  the  flames !  and  again  to  the  flames ! — ^That  is  my  last  word. 

Domingo,  Amen !  To  day  is  Saturday,  and  it  is  always  my  habit  to  condemn  of  a 
Saturday — on  Mondays  I  acquit.  By  that  means,  if  there  should  be  any  mistakes,  if 
the  innocent  should  fall  on  my  condemning  day,  Uie  fiault  must  be  ynih  Providence. 
But,  aprqpos,  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  Jewess  1 

RafaeL  She  is  in  the  Lying-in-hospital — ^the  Uttle  silly  slut ! 

Domingo.  Slut  enough,  in  all  truUi. — (^Aside,)    And  you  think  that  you  sent  her^ 
there,  poor  eimpktoa  that  you  are ! 
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Rafael.  What's  that  you  are  muttering  betwe^i  your  teeth  ? 

Domingo*  Oh !  I  was  cursing  that  imbecile  Grand  Inquisitor. 

Rafael,  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  him ! 

Domingo,  Hush !  there's  an  echo  hfere. — ^Move  away  !  here  comes  our  saint.  {Tliey 
go  to  different  sides  of  the  hallj  and  commence  reading  thesr  breviaries.^ 

Enter  Antonio,  in  grand  costume* 

Antonio*  My  very  reverend  fathers,  we  are  going  to  take  cognizance  of  a  very  im- 
portant affair,  and  for  which  I  see  you  are  preparing  yourselves.  We  have  to  try  a 
sorceress,  a  woman  who  has  entered  into  a  compact  witli  the  devil,  reverend  fathers. 
The  spirit  of  darkness  has,  it  is  said,  gifted  this  wretched  being  with  supernatural 
power.  But  do  not  be  disheartened,  the  cross  that  we  wear  will  shield  us  from  the 
talons  of  the  evil  one,  should  he  be  able  to  appear  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  Iloly 
Office. 

Domingo,  Satan  would  lose  his  time  here. 

Antonio,  Alas !  reverend  father,  do  not  say  so.  The  flesh  is  weak,  the  vessel  is 
fragile.  Miserable  sinner  that  I  am  !  my  only  force  is  in  the  knowledge  of  my  weak- 
n^s.  A  long  life  passed  in  sanctity  has  rendered  you  invulnerable  to  temptation — 
but  as  for  me,  I  am  not  only  young  in  years,  but  also  in  pious  works. — Ah  !  I  shall 
have  great  need  of  your  good  advice  to  enable  me  to  escape  the  rocks  aiid  quicksands 
of  life ! 

Rafael,  We  have  all  need  of  good  advice. 

Domingo,  Warned  by  each  other,  we  shall  resiiit  more  successfully  the  attacks  of 
the  demon. 

.  Antonio  "  Lord,  lead  us  not  into  temptation ! "  such  is  my  prayer  at  every  instant 
<if  the  day.  We  are  so  liable  to  fall.  No  matter  how  much  the  soul  may  be  on  its 
gasffd,  the  enemy  of  mankind  is  so  wily  a  serpent,  that  he  will  make  his  way  through 
the  smallest  openii^ ;  and  one  single  drop  of  his  venom  may  grangene  a  soul  for  ever. 

Rafael  (aside,)  He  has  something  on  his  conscience — ^it  must  be  a  curious  case. — 
{AUmd,)    To  what  powerful  temptation  has  God  permitted  you  to  be  exposed  ? 

Antoni,  We  have  still  time  before  the  prisoners  shall  be  brought  in,  and  a  sincere 
avowal  of  our  faults  may  be  a  useful  preparation  for  the  task  we  have  to  fulfil.   Listen 
then,  reverend  fathers. — I  have  always  thought  that  the  most  efficacious  instrument 
of  damnation  that  the  evil  one  can  make  use  of,  is  a  wdman.    You  are  of  my  opinion, , 
fathers.     It  is  less  dangerous  to  meet  with  an  aspic  than  a  woman. 

Domingo  (with  affected  surprise,)  How !  it  is  a  woman  that  is 

Antonio,  From  my  earliest  infancy  I  was  brought  up  in  a  convent — ^beycJnd  the  wall 
of  which  I  never  strayed.  Until  six  months*  ago  I  had  never  known  any  Woman  but 
ay  mother,  and  would  to  God  that  1  had  never  seen  another  of  the  sex ! 

Rrfael  (with  affected  surprise,)  Holy  Virgin ! — ^you  make  me  shudder ! 

Antonio,  Satan  afllicted  me  with  a  grievous  m&lady,  that  put  my  life  in  danger.  I 
ptayed  to  God  to  let  me  die  in  my  innocence,  but  my  prayers  were  n<Jt  heard—-!  reco- 
vered ;  and  the  physicians,  to  complete  my  cure,  ordered  me  to  breathe  a  purer  air  in 
a Kttle  country-house  belonging  to  the  convent.  Emboldened  by  the  Solitude  of  the 
place,  I  ventured  out  alone  to  take  some  exercise  in  the  neighbouring  fields.  One  day 
on  returning  to  the  house,  my  eyes  encountered  near  the  door  a  being  whose  dress 
Diade  me  suppose  it  was  a  woman.  This  unexpected  appearance  threw  me  into  such 
trouble  and  confusion,  that  I  had  nqt  sufficient  presence  of  mind  even  to  close  my  eyes ; 
bewildered,  beside  myself,  I  stood  motionless  before  her,  while  her  image  sunk  deeper 
and  deeper  into  my  heart.  In  vain  I  sought  to  fly — ^my  feet  remained  rooted  to  the 
earth.  like  to  a  man  under  the  influence  of  the  night  mare,  I  saw  the  danger,  but  had 
neither  force  to  fly  it,  nor  voice  to  call  for  aid.  I  was  like  a  bird  under  the  fascination 
of  the  rattle-snake — ^my  blood  boiled  in  my  veins — I  trembled  with  aflright ;  and  yet, 
if  the  comparison  be  not  a  sacrilege,  I  felt  that  kind  of  delicious  ecstacy  that  I  have 
sometimes  experi^ced  when  praying  before  our  holy  Madona — a  few  moments  more  and 
I  should  have  dropped  dead  on  the  spot.  I  felt  my  soul  ready  to  abandon  me.  I 
should  have  died,  and  died  in  sin — had  not  that  dreature  made  an  effort  to  approach  me. 
This  sudden  movement  by  redoubling  my  fears,  broke  the  charm — I  was  able  to  cry 
"  Jesus  !"  This  holy  name  unbound  me  ;  and  I  rushed  forward  with  all  my  strength, 
and  without  once  looking  behind  me,  until,  meeting  my  confessor,  I  threw  myself  into 
his  arms  and  relieved  my  oppressed  soul. 

Rafael  (with  a  profound  sigh.)  I  expected  something  worse. 

Antonio.  Satan  had  not  yet  done  with  his  victim.  I  had  fled,  but  I  brought  away  with 
me  the  pbisoned  shaft.  Alas !  I  must  confess  that  it  is  still  in  my  heart.  Neither  fast- 
ings, prayers,  nor  mortifications^  can  drive  from  my  thoughts  the  image  of  that  woman. 

Jan.  1826.  K 
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She  haunts  me  in  my  dreams — ^I  see  her  eveiyvvhere — her  large  black  eyes,  which,  like 
those  of  a  young  cat,  are  at  the  same  time  mild  and  mischievous,  are  continually  before 
me— even  at  this  moment  I  see  them  (he  hides  his  face  in  his  hands,^  And — ^miut  I 
avow  it  1 — often  when  engaged  in  sacred  study,  my  mind  remains  insensible  to  the 
sublime  words  of  the  evangelist  ;  my  eyes  see,  and  my  lips  pronounce  the  words  with- 
out conveying  their  meaning  to  my  understanding,  for  my  whole  soul  is  occupied  by  that 
woman.  Surely  it  was  such  a  face  that  Satan  assumed  to  tempt  my  ever  blessed  patron. 
Great  Saint  Antony,  inspire  me  with  your  courage  ! 

Jiafael  and  Domingo.  May  the  Lord  be  your  help ! 

Antonio,  Amen !  Why  should  a  miserable  sinner  be  condemned  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  others,  when  he  himself  may  on  the  last  day  be  sent  into  the  flames  as  aiiack-. 
slider?  (^Long  pause.)  Let  us,  however,  go  through  with  our  task  ;  and  painful  thond| 
it  be,  let  us  recollect  that  man  is  doomed  to  pass  his  life  in  tribulation — (lie  taket  M 
seat  between  Rtifael  and  Domingo.)  Register,  call  on  the  cause,  and  let  the  prisoner  be 
brought  in. 

Rafael.  Why  do  you  shut  your  eyes  1 

Antonio.  Would  to  God  I  were  blind  !  do  you  knew  that  it  is  a  woman  that  is  to  ap- 
pear before  us? 

Reguiter.  Maria  Valdez — come  and  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office* 
l^Enter  Muriquita  veiled,  between  two  Familiars  of  the  Inquisitioji.'] 

Antonio  (his  eyes  cloned.)  W^oman,  what  is  your  name  ? 

Mariquita.  I  am  called  Maria  Valdez,  but  more  frequently  Mariquita,  and  Bome- 
times  mad-cap.    These  are  all  my  names  and  titles. 

Antonio  (his  eyes  still  closed.)  Your  age  1 

Mariquita.  That  is  rather  a  puzzhng  question  to  put  to  a  woman,  if  you  wish  her  to, 
tell  the  truth.  However,  I  shall  be  candid — I  am  twenty-three  years  old — if  yott 
doubt  it,  look  at  me.     Do  I  appear  older  ?  (Puts  adde  her  veil.) 

Rafael  and  Domingo  (aside,)  Gad*s  life  !  what  a  lovely  girl ! 

Antonio  (his  eyes  still  closed,  and  in  a  low  voice.)  Avaunt  Satan !  demon  of  cmiosity, 
jou  shall  not  conquer  me !    (Aloud.)   What  is  your  profession  ? 

Matiquita  (hesitatingly.)  I  know  not  what  the  deuce  to  say — I  sing,  I  dance,  I  play 
on  the  castanets,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Antonio,  It  is  then  in  those  amusements,  the  names  of  which,  thanks  to  Heaven, 
Bte  unknown  to  me,  that  you  waste  a  time  that  you  should  employ  in  weeping  and  re- 
pentance ? 

Mariquita.  And  why,  Signor  Licentiate,  should  I  weep  and  repent,  since  I  hare 
never  done  any  thiug  bad  ? 

Antonio.  Nothing  bad  ?  interrogate  your  conscience  ! 

Mariquita,  And  what  has  it  to  reproach  me  with  ?  It  is  true  I  have  committed  some 
little  faults,  but  for  which  I  got  absolution  last  Sunday  from  the  chaplain  of  the  Royal 
Murcian  Infantry.  Let  me  go  away,  and  do  not  frighten  me  any  longer  with  your  black 
robes  and  your — 

Antonio,  Maria  Valdez,  you  say  that  your  conscience  is  pure ;  reflect,  and  do  not 
penure  yourself. 

Mariquita,  Since  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  go  away. 

Rafael  (to  Antonio,)  Bring  her  to  the  point. 

Antonio,  Do  you  know  a  woman  named  Juana  Mendo  ? 

Mariquita.  Do  I  know  her?  Certainly ;  she  is  one  of  my  friends. 

Ayitonio.  Have  you  never  had  a  quarrel  with  her  ? 

Mariquita,  No  I — Ah !  stop — ^Two  or  tliree  days  a^o  she  wished  to  squabble  with  me, 
pretending  that  I  had  stolen  her  lover  from  her,  which  was  not  at  all  true,  Mr.  Licen- 
tiate. All  that  was  in  it  was,  that  Manuel  Tonibio  told  her  tliat  my  beautiful  black 
eyes  were  much  handsomer  than  her  ugly  red  ones. 

Antonio.  Her  black  eyes  (putting  quickly  his  hands  before  his  eyes.)  Signor  Rafciel,  I 
beseech  you  to  go  on  for  a  moment  with  the  interrogation. 

Rafael  (after  looking  over  some  papers,  in  a  mild  tone  of  voice.)  Mariquita,  did  you  not, 
on  Friday  the  15th  August,  pass  by  the  olive  plantation  of  Juana  Mendo,  while  eating 
a  pomegranate  ? 

Mai'iquita.  How  should  I  recollect  ? 

RafaeL  Answer,  yes  or  no ! 

Mariquita.  I  believe  I  did. 

Rafael  (reading.)  Did  you  not  throw  the  kernels  into  her  plantation,  at  the  same 
time  that  you  waved  in  the  air  a  wand  made  of  ha^le  or  some  other  woods,  having  two 
ends? 
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Mariquiia  {laughing,)  Aod  what  other  way  would  you  have  it — with  only  one  end? 

Rafael.  Recollect  in  whose  presence  you  are.  Having  two  ends  stripped  of  the 
badt  T— Answer ! 

Mariquita.  What  should  I  know  about  all  this? 

UafaeL  Yes  or  no. 

Mariquita,  Well — ^yes. 

Rafael,  Did  you  not  sing  an  impious  song,  in  which  there  is  frequent  mention  made 
of  a  certain  John  Barleycorn? 

Mariquita  (laughing,)  Ah,  ah,  ah !  Signor  licentiate,  of  what  are  you  talking  to 
me  ?  I  have  sung  an  English  ballad,  taught  me  by  a  trumpeter  of  Mackay'B  regiment, 
in  the  army  of  Lord  Peterborough — and,  true  enough^  it  is  upon  the  death  of  John 
Bailey  com. 

Domingo,  Who  is  John  Barleycorn  ?  one  of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  perhaps  ? 

Mariquita,  Ah,  ah,  ah!  John  Barleycorn  means  a  grain  of  barley;  and  the  ballad 
tells  how  they  make  beer  of  barley.  Let  me  go,  and  I  will  sing  it  for  you,  for  you 
have  the  look  of  a  good-humoured  fellow,  and  are  not  like  that  giim  one  ^ere  (jtoinu 
hng  to  Antonio.) 

Antonio,  {eyes  still  closed,)  It  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a  hidden  mean- 
ing under  this  word. 

Mariquita,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  as  is  written  upon  the  helmet  of  Captain 
0*Trigger. 

Antonio.  But  how  do  you  account  for  Juana  Mendo's  plantation  being  destroyed  by 
an  inundation  ? 

Mariquita  (laughing.)  How  should  I  account  for  it? — You  had  better  ask  the  river 
Oeyar  why  it  overflowed  its  banks. 

Antonio,  No,  it  is  precisely  from,  you  that  I  will  ask  that  question.  Why  did  you 
command  it  to  overflow  ?  ' 

Mariquita.  Are  we  still  acting,  or  have  we  lost  our  wits?  Do  you  take  me  for  a  witch? 

Antonio.  Thou  hast  said  it. 

Mariquita,  Mercy  on  me  !  if  that  gruff  voice  of  your's  did  not  make  me  tremble,  I 
8)[iould  die  of  laughing. 

Antonio*  Your  laughter  will  be  changed  into  weeping — you  deny  having  cast  a  spell 
«pofn  the  olive  trees  of  Juana  Mendo  ? 

Mariquita.  How  should  I  know  how  to  cast  spells  ? 
.  Antonio,  Every  sin  may  be  expiated.    Woman,  I  adjure  you,  in  the  name  of  your 
Creator,  to  speak  the  truth — ^if  you  do  not  wish  the  death  of  your  soul. 

Mariquita,  Surely,  if  I  were  a  witch,  I  should  long  ago  have  whisked  up  the  chim- 
itey  away  from  you. 

>  Antonio.  Reflect  and  tremble — ^it  is  still  time — thereafter  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  retract, 
.  Rt^ael.  Signor  Colleague,  she  is  obstinate.    Let.  me  talk  to  her  a  moment  alone. 
.  Domingo,  No,  I  shall  take  that  task  upon  myself.    Signor  Rafael,  you  forget  tliat 
you  have  a  report  to  draw  up. 

Antonio.  We  cannot  break  through  the  rules  of  the  Holy  Oflice.  For  the  last  time, 
Maria  Valdez,  I  ask  you,  are  you  a  witch  ? 

Mariquita,   For  the  last  time — I  am  not. — How  obstinate  he  is ! 

Antonio.  Wretched  woman !  I  wash  my  hands  of  you ;  your  blood  be  upon  "your 
own  head.  The  forty-eighth  article  of  the  Code  of  Interrogatories  says,  **  That  if  the 
accused  should  persist  in  his  or  her  denial,  and  that  the  accusations  should  not  be  al- 
together devoid  of  verbal  or  written  proof,  the  president  ought,  in  order  to  confirm 
them,  to  apply  the  torture  to  the  accused." 

Mariquita,  The  torture !  Jesus !  Maiia !  You  are  then  going  to  tear  me  as  a  carder 
tears  the  wool  f — Signors  Licentiates,  take  pity  on  a  poor  innocent  girl.  I  conjure  you 
not  to  put  me  to  death  by  torture.  Shut  me  up  in  a  dungeon — deprive  me  of  the  light 
of  the  gun,  but  do  not  kill  me ;  do  not  torture  me ! 

Bajfael,  Signor  Antonio,  have  pity  on  her  youth ! 

Domingo*  She  is  innocent,  Signor  Colleague.    Have  a  litUe  compassion  on  her. 

Antonio,  I  can  only  listen  to  the  rule. — Pedro  Garcias,  torturer,  come  forth.  (Tlie 
uecvAioner  appears  in  the  back  scene,) 

Mariquita,  Oh !  do  not  say  so  ! — Mercy,  mercy ! — Look  upon  me  at  least.  (5^ 
rvthei  forward  and  embraces  Antonio's  knees.) 

Antonio  (opening  his  eyes,  which  had  been  closed  during  the  dialogue,)  Ah  ! 

Rafael.  Signer,  have  pity. — But  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Antonio  (in  a  trembling  voice).  I  know  you  well — ^you  are  come  to  lead  me  to  hell — 
you  have  stripped  off  your  nuptial  robe,  and  I  see  the  parched  skin  of  the  devil,    lam 
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then  already  in  hell — all  the  masses  in  the  world,  and  Saint  Anthony  himself,  cannot 
save  me  from  it.     {Falls  senseless*) 

Rafael.  He  is  mad ! 

Domingo  (to  the  Familiars,)  Carry  him  to  his  cell. — (Aside  to  Mmiquita,)  Fe«r 
nothing,  my  dear  child,  you  shall  not  be  put  to  the  torture. 

Rafael  (aside  to  Mariquita.)  Don't  be  afraid.  It  is  not  for  persons  made  like  you  ih»X 
these  terrible  instruments  were  designed.  (To  the  Familiars,)  Lead  her  out;  give  her 
a  good  chamber,  but  do  not  allow  any  one  to  speak  to  her. 

Domingo  (aside  to  Mariquita.)  Beware  of  Rafael. — ^I'rust  to  me ;  I  will  do  eteiy 
tiling  in  my  power  for  you. 

TUifael  (aside  to  Mariquita,)  Put  no  confidence  in  Domingo — ^he  is  an  old  hypocnte. 
I  feel  a  great  interest  for  you — Adieu,  my  daughter  (vats  her  on  the  ch^,)  I  shall 
prove  your  friend — Farewell ! — (Aside  as  he  goes  out,)  I  shall  take  care  to  lender  yon 
from  seeing  her. 

Domingo  (going  out,)  I  shall  prevent  you  from  going  near  her,  old  satyr,  or  T  shall 
forfeit  my  cassock.  ^Mariquita  is  led  away. 


Mathematics  for  Practical  Men;  being  a  Common-place  Book  of 
Principles^  Theorems,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  various  depart^' 
ments  of  pure  and  mixed  Mathematics,  with  their  most  useful 
applications,  especially  to  the  Pursuits  of  Surveyors,  Architects, 
and  Civil  Engineers.  By  Olinthus  Gregory,  Ij,D,D,  8w. 
London,     1821.     Baldwin,  Cradock  and  Joy. 

The  establishment  and  spread  of  Mechanics*  Institutes,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  has  called  forth  a  number  of  scientific  publications, 
written  expressly  for  the  use  of  mechanics.  This  is  one  of  them. 
The  book,  however,  does  not  correspond  with  its  title-page.  To  a 
mechanic,  one-half  of  it  is  useless,  the  other  half  unintelligible.  Few 
mechanics  are  so  ignorant  as  to  require  to  be  taught  the  four  fonda- 
mental  operations  of  arithmetic :  few  will  even  be  so  profoundly  skill- 
ed as  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  abstruse  formulae  of  dynamics. 
Many  parts  of  this  book  relate  to  speculations,  which  few  men,  give 
them  as  much  leisure,  and  take  as  much  pains  to  instruct  them  as  yoa 
please,  can  ever  understand.  It  is  the  extreme  of  folly  to  imagine 
that  mechanics,  in  general,  with  their  scanty  means  and  leisure,  can 
ever  fathom  such  depths;  and  besides,  if  they  could,  their  labour 
would  be  lost,  inasmuch  as  its  result  would  be  incapable  of  any  prac- 
tical application.  The  first  hundred  pages  contain  imperfect  and 
useless  treatises  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  remainder  is  an  om- 
nium  gatherum  syllabus.  There  is  one  chapter  in  the  book  which 
must  be  excepted  from  this  sweeping  censure,  and  that  is  an  Essay  on 
Isometrical  Perspective.  It  was  originally  written  and  published  by 
Professor  Parish,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  is  the  only  good  paper  that  ever  appeared  in  that 
medley  of  Cambridge  philosophy,  from  which  it  is  here  copied  verha^ 
tim.  The  substance  of  this  Essay  the  Professor  is  in  the  habit  of 
annually  delivering,  at  the  commencement  of  his  lectures  on  experi- 
mental philosophy.  Its  design  is  to  give  a  plain  and  intelligible  me- 
thod of  representing  machinery.  A  more  useful  chapter  could  not 
have  been  given  to  the  mechanic.  Had  this  book  been  all  written  in 
the  same  spirit,  what  an  invaluable  treasure  it  would  have  been  to  the 
mechanic  ! 
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TABLE  TALK. 

[Under  this  head  it  is  our  intention  to  collect  every  month  the  mis- 
cellaneous varieties  of  extract,  opinion,  and  short  original  para- 
graphs, which  we  have  no  other  more  convenient  mode  of  arranging 
for  our  puhlication.  We  shall  place  it  at  the  end,  for  it  is  in  reality 
the  "  sweepings"  of  our  monthly  preparations  for  the  Magazine.  It 
may  be  entitled  Table  Talk,  as  well  as  any  thing  else ;  for  it 

chiefly  consists  of  those  passages  from  the  hooks  of  the  day,  which 
are  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 

and  are  thus  likely  to  be  introduced  in  the  desultory  conversation 

of  the  table.] 


Duel  between  Prince  Nassau  and  Count  Segur. — ^When  we  arrived  at  liis 
house,  every  one  was  asleep,  master  and  servants,  and  it  was  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty that  we  succeeded  in  awaking  the  porter,  obtaining  admission^  and  reaching  the 
chamber  of  the  Prince,  who  started  from  his  sleep  as  we  abruptly  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

He  had  lost  all  recollection  of  what  had  occurred  the  preceding  day ;  every  trace 
of  it  had  vanished  with  the  fumes  of  the  champagne  he  had  drunk.  **  To  what 
accident,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  am  I  to  ascribe  this  very  early  visit?" — "  You  must 
know,'*  I  replied,  **  since  it  was  yourself  who  desired  it," — "  The  devil  take  me,"  said 
he,  *'  if  I  know  a  word  about  it, 

I  was  therefore  compelled  to  remind  him,  in  a  few  words,  of  his  unbecoming  beha- 
viour. "  You  are  perfectly  right,"  he  then  said;  "  I  behaved  like  a  madman,  the 
wine  had  disturbed  my  head ;  but  you  must  think  no  more  of  it ;  and,  as  Viscount 
Noailles  is  here,  I  declare  in  his  presence  that  I  am  your  servant  and  your  friend,  and 
that  I  had  no  intention  to  offer  you  the  smallest  offence." 

"  All  that  is  very  well,"  I  replied  in  my  turn ;  "  but  it  is  mentioned  too  late ;  I 
diould  have  been  delighted  to  receive  from  you  yesterday  such  an  acknowledgment ; 
but  the  twenty  persons  with  whom  we  dined  are  not  now  present  to  hear  it;  it  is,  there- 
fore, no  longer  sufficient.'' 

"  It  is  most  true,"  added  he  ;  "  you  are  right  again ;  let  us  fight ;  let  us  fight ;  but 
pray  let  no  animosity  enter  into  the  affair  j  let  it  be  merely  a  sacrifice  that  we  make  to 
piejudice  and  to  a  point  of  honour." — ^I  pressed  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  he 
rose. 

He  proposed  that  we  should  breakfast ;  but  when  I  replied  that  I  should  prefer  break- 
&8ting  after  the  affair  should  be  decided,  he  appeared  somewhat  piqued,  and  said  : 
"  The  answer  is  tolerably  presumptuous,  I  think ;  we  shall  see  which  of  us  will  be  abl» 
to  breakfast  after  the  affair." 

As  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  we  went  out,  and  I  enquired  where  he  proposed  to  go. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  **  I  have,  not  far  from  here,  a  very  convenient  spot  for  tliis  kind  of 
exercise ;"  to  which  I  replied,  that  it  was  easy  to  see  he  was  accustomed  to  the  business. 

Stopping  then,  I  observed  toliim,  that  I  was  accompanied  by  nly  second,  whereas  he 
he  had  none,  which  was  contrary  to  rule.  "  Good,"  said  he ;  "  Noailles  is  our  com- 
mon friend,  and  a  man  of  honour ;  I  appoint  him  my  second  also  *,  he  is  well  worth 
two." 

We  walked  on  till  we  came  into  a  narrow  lane  between  two  garden  walls,  when  each 
of  us,  in  a  moment,  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  placed  himself  on  the  defensive. 
Our  blades  were  scarcely  crossed,  when,  casting  his  eyes  upon  a  large  knot  of  pink 
ribbon  appended  to  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  he  cried,  "  That,  I  suppose,  is  a  recent  favour 
from  some  fair  one  ;  I  am  afraid  it  portends  you  success." — "  That  we  shall  presently 
see,"  I  replied ;  upon  which  we  commenced  a  vigorous  attack. 

The  Prince  fought  like  no  other  man ;  he  observed  none  of  the  rules  of  fencing,  but, 
being  remarkable  for  strength  and  agility,  he  at  one  moment  darted  forwards  upon  his 
adversary  with  the  rapidity  of  a  deer,  and  at  the  next  retired  from  him  with  the  same 
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celerity,  so  that  it  was  equally  difficult  either  to  parry  his  rapid  strekes,  or  to  reach  him 
in  his  sudden  retreat. 

By  this  method,  which  surprised  me  not  a  little,  he  had  been  successful  in  almost 
every  affair  of  the  kind  in  which  his  impetuosity  had  involved  him  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing my  vigilance  and  coolness,  he  several  times  pierced  my  shirt,  though,  fortunately, 
without  touching  me,  whilst  I  was  vainly  stretching  myself  forward  to  reach  him  ta 
my  turn. 

After  a  few  seconds,  however,  my  sword  «cratched  his  hand  and  the  blood  flowed, 
upon  which  I  enquired  if  he  was  satisfied  and  disposed  to  leave  matters  as  they  were, 
"  Satisfied  \"  said  he  eagerly ;  "  I  was  a  short  time  ago,  but  am  far  from  being  so  now  ; 
let  us  go  on." 

We  then  continued.  His  blade,  too  impetuously  urged,  missed  its  aim,  and  passed 
my  body  several  times,  when,  at  length,  mine  took  effect  on  his  arm,  and  broke,  at  the 
moment  I  was  about  parrying  a  thrust  he  made  at  me  in  return.  **  There!"  said  I, 
"  now  we  must  send  for  another  sword." 

"  Yon  are  both  stark  mad,"  cried  Viscount  Noailles ;  "  for  a  hasty  expression,  not 
injuriously  offensive,  surely  a  couple  of  wounds,  and  a  broken  sword  may  sumce.  I  vow 
the  first  man  of  you  that  refuses  to  desist,  shall  have  to  do  with  me." 

We  laughed  at  this  sally.  "  Upon  my  word,"  said  Nassau,  "  he  is  right,  and  I  feel 
it  the  more  sensibly,  as  my  hand  begins  to  refuse  its  oflice." — "  Well,"  said  I,  "  shall 
we  embrace,  and  consider  the  thing  as  settled  ?" — "  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  he, 
'*  on  condition  that  we  enga|e,  upon  honour,  happen  what  may,  never  to  fight  each 
other  again,  but  to  remain  brothers  in  arms  for  life." — We  then  embraced,  and  the 
iffsdr  terminated. — Segtvr's  Recolleetions,  pp.  86 — 89. 

Practical  Allegory. — During  the  diet,  a  singular  spectacle  was  exhibited.  At 
a  grand  repast,  at  which  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Ferdinand  his  brother,  several 
princes  of  the  empire,  other  distinguished  personages,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people 
attended,  a  man  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a  doctor ;  he  carried  a  faggot ;  some  twigs 
were  straight  and  some  were  bent ;  a  label  upon  his  back  contained  the  word  "Reuchlin" 
He  threw  the  faggot  upon  the  floor,  and  walked  away.  Another,  in  the  dress  of  a 
priest,  then  appeared ;  a  label  upon  his  back  contained  the  word  '*  Erasmus ;"  he  en- 
deavoured, for  a  time,  to  put  the  twigs  in  order,  and  to  straighten  those  that  wete  bent ; 
not  succeeding,  he  got  out  of  humour  and  walked  away.  A  person  in  the  habit  of  a 
monk  then  entered  ;  on  a  label  upon  his  back  was  written  the  word  **  Luther;"  he  put 
some  coals  under  the  twigs,  set  fire  to  them,  and  walked  away.  1  hen  a  man  in  the 
guise  of  an  emperor  entered :  he  drew  his  sword,  stirred  tlie  fire,  increased  the  flame, 
and  walked  away.  Then  a  person  in  a  pontifical  dress  entered ;  on  a  label  upon  his 
back  was  written  the  word  '*  Leo;"  he  held  two  vases,  one  filled  with  oil,  the  other 
with  water ;  hfe  lookened  frightened,  hastily  seized  the  vase  of  oil,  and  poured  it  upon 
the  flames ;  they  suddenly  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  he  walked  away.  The  actors  in 
this  scene  were  never  discovered. — Butler's  Life  of  Erasinus. 

Moisture  m  Plants. — ^The  quantity  of  simple  moisture,  or  rather  of  pure  water 
which  some  plants  raise  from  the  earth  is  uncommonly  great.  This  is  beautifully  ex- 
emplified in  the  organization  of  some  creeping  plants,  in  which  the  moisture  is  fre- 
quently conveyed  tiie  distance  of  forty,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred  yards,  before  it  reaches  the 
leaves  or  fruit,  or  perhaps  the  assimilating  organs  of  the  vegetable.  I  have  seen  a 
plant  of  this  sort  that  had  been  accidentally  cut  across,  continue  to  pour  out  pure,  lim- 
pid, and  tasteless  water,  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  fill  a  wine-glass  in  about  half  an  hour.— 
Finlayson's  Mission  to  Siam, 

The  March  of  Caterpillars. — The  naturalist  may,  perhaps,  be  interested  by 
being  informed  that  our  route  was  crossed  in  this  place  by  a  singular  procession  ;  it 
consisted  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  large  'black  caterpillars,  wbich  were  performing 
their  migration  from  one  spot  to  another*  They  were  led  by  three  ranks,  two  deep  ; 
the  remainder,  followed  in  line,  each  taking  hold  of  the  rear  of  his  predecessor  and 
performing  their  movements  at  the  same  moment ;  the  rear  was  again  closed  by  three 
lines,  two  deep,  and  the  whole  moved  on  slowly,  but  with  extreme  precision,  across 
our  path. — Emerson's  Picture  of  Greece  in  1825. 

Prophecy. — It  is  easy  to  see  (written  in  1760)  that  England,  with  all  its  glory, 
will  be  ruined  in  twenty  years  ;  and  will,  moreover,  have  lost  all  that  remains  of  its 
liberty.  Every  body  tells  me  that  agriculture  is  flourishing  in  this  island,  but  I  tell 
them,  that  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  it  is  dying  away.  London  is  getting  bigger  every 
day,  and  consequently  the  kingdom  is  unpeopled.  The  English  desire  to  be  conquer- 
ors ;  hence  they  will  soon  be  slaves.  Kousseau  in  his  Extrait  du  Prqjet  defmix  per^ 
petuelle  de  M.  VAbbe  de  Saint  Pierre, 
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Whitb  Elephants. — ^The  greatest  regard  is  entertained  in  Siam  for  a  white 
elephant.  He  who  discovers  one  is  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  of  mortals.  The 
event  is  of  that  importance  that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  an  era  in  the  annals  of  the 
nation.  The  fortunate  discoverer  is  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  silver,  and  with  a' 
grant  of  land  equal  in  extent  to  the  space  of  country  at  which  the  elephant*s  cry  may 
he  heard.  He  and  his  family,  to  the  third  generation,  are  exempted  from  all  sorts  of 
servitude,  and  their  land  from  taxation. 

The  present  is  considered  a  most  prosperous  moment,  for  there  are  no  less  than  five 
white  elephants  in  the  royal  stables.  The  white  elephant  is  a  quadrupedal  Albinos. — 
Finlayson*8  Mission^^^ 

Lord  Byron. — We  had  shortly  after  a  visit  from  an  old  Roumeliot,  Captain  Deme- 
trius, who  had  been  attached  to  Lord  Byron.  On  seeing  Gamba  he  embraced  him ; 
and  immediately  on  mentioning  Byron,  burst  inte  tears,  sajring,  that  in  him  he  had  lost 
a  father,  and  Greece  her  truest  friend.  His  language  in  speaking  of  him  was  very  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Graeco- oriental  style.  He  said,  as  soon  as  they  understood  that  a 
great  English  efiendi  was  coming  to  assist  them,  they  awaited  his  arrival  like  young 
swallows  for  their  mother ;  "  and  he  came,  and  he  gave  us  his  counsels,  and  his  fortune, 
and  his  life ;  and  when  he  died,  we  felt  like  men  suddenly  struck  with  blindness,  when 
the  only  thing  that  could  equal  our  sorrow  for  his  loss  was  our  perplexity  for  the  fu- 
ture."— Emers(m*8  Greece  in  1823. 

Siamese  Preparations  previous  to  Burying  the  Dead. — After  washing  the 
body  with  water,  the  first  step  is  to  pour  a  large  quantity  of  crude  mercury  into  the 
mouth.  If  mercury  cannot  be  procured  honey  is  used,  but  not  so  beneficially.  The 
body  is  placed  in  a  kneeling  position,  and  the  hands  brought  together  before  the  face 
in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  The  body  and  extremities  axe  then  bound  tightly  with  narrow 
strips  of  cloth,  in  order  to  press  out  the  moisture.  In  this  posture  the  corpse  is  next 
I^aced  in  an  air-tight  vessel  of  wood,  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  deceased.  A  tube  or  hollow  bamboo  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased, 
passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  box,  and  is  conducted  through  the  roof  of  the 
house  to  a  considerable  height.  A  similar  bamboo  is  placed  in  the  bottom,  and 
terminates  in  a  vessel  placed  under  it  to  receive  the  draining  oflF  from  the  body.  Jf  the 
deceased  is  of  the  rank  of  a  prirce,  the  sordes  thus  collected  is  conveyed  with  great 
formality  and  state  in  a  royal  barge,  highly  ornamented,  to  be  deposited  at  a  particular 
part  of  the  river  below  the  city.  That  collected  from  the  body  of  the  King  is  put  into 
a  vessel  and  boiled,  until  an  oil  separates,  which  oil  is  careraUy  collected,  and  with 
this  they,  on  certain  occasions,  anoint  the  singular  image,  called  Sema,  usually  placed 
in  the  temple  after  his  death.  .The  body  is  afterwards  burnt  with  great  ceremony. — 
Finlaif son's  Mission. 

Cochin  Ciiinkse  Delicacies. — Fat  pork  and  rotten  eggs  they  seemed  to  consider 
as  delectable  morsels,  and  were  not  sparing  in  their  powers  of  consumption.  It  will 
appear  scarcely  credible  to  an  Kuropean,  that  both  here  and  in  many  parts  of  China, 
fresh  eggs  are  looked  upon  with  indifference,  while  those  that  have  become  putrid  are 
much  esteemed,  and  that  the  latter  cost  in  the  market  thirty  per  cent  more  than  the 
former  ;  eggs  that  contain  young  ones  are  still  more  highly  esteemed,  and,  amongst  the 
numerous  dishes  sent  to  us  by  the  King,  were  two  plates  full  of  hatched  eggs,  containing 
young  that  were  already  fledged.  We  were  assured  that  this  was  considered  a  mark 
of  great  distinction.  Doubting  still  of  the  fEict,  we  sent  them  to  the  soldiers  appointed 
as  our  guard,  wh^  gobbled  them  up  in  haste  with  the  most  luxurious  voracity. — 
finlaysou's  Mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin  China, 

Turkish  Commissariat. — After  Drama  Ali,  in  the  last  Turkish  campaign,  had 
been  beaten  by  Colocotroni,  he  retreated  to  Corinth,  and  thence  wrote  to  the  Turkish 
Admiral  to  relieve  him  from  a  part  of  his  troops,  and  also  to  Yuseph  Pacha,  for  a 
supply  of  provisions,  for  the  anny  were  actually  dying  of  want.  These  two  Chiefs, 
instead  of  complying  with  these  just  demands,  blocked  up  tlie  gulf,  and  stopped  all 
supplies.  Yuseph  then  opened  the  state  marazines,  and  sold  at  an  enormous  price  (at 
five  francs  the  oke),  his  biscuit  to  the  Turkish  soldiers,  which  they  of  course  ought  to 
have  had  for  nothing.  The  Admirid  laid  his  hands  upon  all  merchant  vessels  from 
the  Ionian  Islands,  bought  their  cargoes  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  made  his  own 
market  with  the  Turkish  troops.  Drama  Ali,  the  General,  seeing  the  game  his  col- 
leagues were  playing,  saw  that  he  should  get  nothing  unless  he  connived  at  their  prac- 
tices ;  he  did  so,  but  insisted  on  a  considerable  per-centage  on  all  their  gains,  which  he 
had.  The  soldiers  were  reduced  to  sell  their  arms  for  bread  to  the  Jews  of  Levissa, 
who  in  their  turn  made  their  bargain.  Thus  the  miserable  soldiers  perished  between 
the  plague  that  raged  among  them,  and  the  starvation  that  their  merciless  leaders 
inflicted  upon  them.     Pouqucville, 
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Miser'6  PovEiiTT.— M.  (ie  Palavicine  being  asked  by  some  friends  to  join  in  a  mat- 
ter which  would  have  cost  him  some  trifle,  hastily  interrupted  them,  and  said,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  so  rich  as  it  was  sapposed.  He  then  shewed  them  a  cabinet  in  his 
chan^ber ;  '*  in  that  cabinet  now,'*  said  he,  "  I  have  five  hundred  thousand  livres  in 
bars  of  silver,  that  do  not  bring  me  in  one  farthing  ;"  in  the  bank  of  Venice  he  had  a 
bundled  thousand  crowns,  but  then  they  only  paid  three  per  cent,  interest ;  then  at 
Genoa  he  had  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  where  the  rate  of  interest  was  equally  low, 
and  therefore  '*  that  can  be  no  great  things" — and  so  he  went  on. — Memcnres  de  Gounnlie, 

Proper  Behaviour  at  Siam. — During  the  whole  of  the  visit  the  suite  of  the^ 
Chief  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth  before  him,  and  at  a  distance.  When  addressed,  they 
did  not  dare  to  cast  their  eyes  towards  him }  but,  raising  the  head  a  little,  and  touching 
the  forehead  with  both  hands,  united  in  the  manner  by  which  we  would  express  the 
most  earnest  supplication,  their  looks  still  directed  to  the  ground,  they  whispered  an 
answer  in  the  most  humiUating  tone.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  approached  by  the 
servants  of  his  household  was  even  still  more  revolting  to  nature  : — ^When  refreshments 
were  ordered,  they  crawled  forward  on  all  fours,  supported  on  the  elbows  and  toes, 
the  body  being  dragged  on  the  ground.  In  this  manner  they  pushed  the  dishes  before 
them  from  time  to  time,  in  tlie  best  manner  that  their  constrained  and  beastlike  manner 
would  admit,  until  they  had  put  them  into  their  place,  when  they  retreated  backward 
in  the  same  grovelling  manner,  but  without  turning  round.'^ — Finlayson*s  Mission  to  Siam, 

B.EBUKE  OF  A  KiNG  BY  A  Grenadier. — I  ofteu  recoUect  an  expression  that  escaped 
a  grenadier  during  a  dinner  given  to  Louis  XV.,  at  his  camp  in  Compiegne,  and 
which  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  The  table  was  laid  out  under  an  im- 
mense tent ;  it  held  about  one  hundred  covers  j  the  dishes  were  brought  in  by  grena- 
diers. The  delicacy  of  the  Prince's  organs  was  shocked  by  the  smell  that  proceeded 
from  these  soldiers,  in  a  warm  and  confined  room.  *' These  good  people,'  said  he, 
rather  loudly,  **  smell  strongly  of  the  socks." — "  No  doubt,"  bluntly  replied  a  grena- 
dier, "  because  we  have  none  to  wear."  A  deep  silence  followed  this  reply. — Segur'i 
Recollections,  p.  28. 

A  Gentleman  two  thousand  years  of  age. — A  man,  who  was  quite  as  as-r 
tonishing  as  his  fortune-teller,  often  visited  Madame  de  Pompadour.  This  was  the 
Count  de  St.  Germain,  who  wished  to  have  it  believed,  that  he  had  lived  several  cen- 
turies. One  day,  at  her  toilet,  Madame  said  to  him,  in  my  presence,  "  What  was  the 
personal  appearance  of  Francis  1. 1  He  was  a  king  I  should  have  liked." — **  He  was, 
indeed,  very  captivating,"  said  St.  Germain  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  describe  his  &ce 
and  person,  as  one  does  that  of  a  man  one  has  accurately  observed.  **  It  is  a  pity  he 
was  too  ardent.  I  could  have  given  him  some  good  advice,  which  would  have  saved 
him  from  all  his  misfortunes ;  but  he  would  not  have  followed  it ;  for  it  seems  as  if  a 
fatality  attended  princes,  forcing  them  to  shut  their  ears,  those  of  the  mind  at  least, 
to  the  best  advice,  and  especially  in  the  most  critical  moments." — **  And  the  con- 
stable," said  Madame,  **  what  do  you  say  of  him  V* — •*  I  cannot  say  much  good,  or 
much  harm  of  him,"  replied  he.  *'  Was  the  court  of  Francis  very  brilliant  ?" — 
Very  brilliant ;  but  those  of  his  grandsons  infinitely  surpassed  it.  In  the  time  of 
IMary  Stuart,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  it  was  a  land  of  enchantment,  a  temple,  sacred 
to  pleasures  of  every  kind  ;  those  of  the  mind  were  not  neglected.  The  two  queens 
were  learned,  wrote  "verses,  and  spoke  v^dth  captivating  grace  and  eloquence."  Ma- 
dame said,  laughing,  '*  You  seem  to  have  seen  all  this." — "  I  have  an  excellent 
memory,"  said  he,  **  and  have  read  the  history  of  France  with  great  care.  I  some- 
times amuse  myself,  not  by  making,  but  by  letting.it  be  believed,  that  I  lived  in  old 
times." — '*  You  do  not  tell  me  your  age,  however,  and  you  give  yourself  out  for  very 
old.  The  Countess  de  Gergy,  who  was  ambassadress  to  Venice,  I  tliink  fifly  years 
ago,  says  she  knew  you  there  exactly  what  you  are  now." — '*  It  is -true,  Madame,  that 
I  have  known  Madame  de  Gergy  a  long  time." — **  But  according  to  what  she  says, 
you  would  be  more  than  a  hundred." — "  That  is  not  impossible,"  said  he,  laughing, 
•'  but  it  is,  I  allow,  still  more  possible  that  Madame  Gergy,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  may  be  in  her  dotage." — "  You  have  given  her  an  elixir,  the  effect 
of  which  is  surprising.  She  declares,  that  for  a  long  time  she  has  felt  as  if  she  was 
only  four-and- twenty  years  of  age  ;  why  don't  you  give  some  to  the  king?" — "  Ah  ! 
Madame,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  terror,  ".  I  must  be  mad  to  think  of  giving  the  king 
an  unknown  drug."     I  went  into  my  room  to  write  down  this  conversation. 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  King,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  some  lords  of  the  court, 
and  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  were  talking  about  his  secret  for  causing  the  spots  in 
diamonds  to  disappear.  The  King  ordered  a  diamond  of  middling  size,  which  had  a 
jBpot,  to  be  brought.    It  was  weighed  j  and  the  King  said  to  the  Count,  '*  It  is  valued 
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at  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  but  it  would  be  worth  foiu*  hundred,  if  it  bad  no 
spot.  Will  you  try  to  put  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  into  my  pocket]"  He  ex- 
amined it  carefully,  and  said,  *'  It  may  be  done;  and  I  will  bring  it  you  again  in  a 
month."  At  the  time  appointed,  the  Count  brought  back  the  diamond,  without  a 
spot,  and  gave  it  to  the  King.  It  was  wrapt  in  a  cloth  of  amianthus,  which  he  took 
oflf.  The  King  had  it  weighed,  and  found  it  but  very  little  diminished.  The  King, 
sent  it  to  his  jeweller,  by  M.  Gontaut,  vdthout  telling  him  any  thing  of  what  had 
passed.  The  jeweller  gave  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  for  it.  The  King,  bow-. 
ever,  sent  for  it  back  again,  and  kept  it  as  a  curiosity.  He  could  not  overcome  hia^ 
surprise,  and  said,  that  M.  de  St.  Germain  must  be  worth  millions,  especially  if  he 
bad  also  the  secret  of  making  large  diamonds  out  of  a  number  of  smeJl  ones.  He 
neitlier  said  that  he  had,  nor  that  he  had  not ;  but  he  positively  asserted,  that  he 
could  make  pearls  grow,  and  give  them  the  finest  water.  The  King  paid  him  great - 
attention,  and  so  did  Madame  de  Pompadour.  It  was  from  her  I  learnt  what  I  have 
just  related.  M,  Quesnay  said,  talking  of  the  pearls,  "  They  are  produced  by  a  dis- 
ease in  the  oyster.  It'  is  possible  to  kijiow  the  cause  of  it ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he 
is  not  the  less  a  quack,  since  he  pretends  to  have  the  elixir  vita,  and  to  have  lived  se- 
veral centuries.  Our  master  is,  however,  infatuated  by  him,  and  sometimes  talks  of 
him  as  if  his  descent  were  illustrious." 

I  have  seen  him  frequently  j  he  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  ;  he  was  neither  fat  nor 
thin  ;  he  had  an  acute,  intelligent  look ;  dressed  very  simply,  but  in  good  taste  ;  he 
wore  very  fine  diamonds  in  his  rings,  watch,  and  snufF-box.  He  came,  one  day,  to 
visit  Madame  de  Pompadour,  at  a  time  when  the  court  was  in  full  splendour,  with 
knee  and  shoe-bnckles  of  diamonds  so  fine  and.  brilliant,  that  Madame  said,  she  did 
not  believe  the  King  had  any  equal  to  them.  He  went  into  the  anti-chamber  to  take 
them  off,  and  brought  them  to  be  examined  ;  they  were  compared  with  others  in  the 
room,  and  the  Duke  de  Gontaut,  who  was  present,  said,  they  were  worth  at  least  eight 
thousand  pounds.  He  wore,  at  the  same  time,  a  snuflf-box  of  inestimable  value,  and 
ruby  sleeve  buttons,  which  were  perfectly  dazzling.  Nobody  could  find  out  by  what 
means  this  man  became  so  rich  and  so  remarkable  ;  ^but  the  king  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  spoken  of  with  ridicule  or  contempt.  He  was  said  to  be  a  bastard  son  of  the 
King  of  Portugal. — Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Haiissetf  p.  100. 

Death  op  Ali  Pacha. — Different  Pachas,  of  inferior  rank,  had  been  several 
times  to  visit  Ali.  On  the  13th  day  of  the  Moon,  Djemaziul  Awwel  (the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary) Mohamed  Pacha,  Governor  of  the  Morea,  offered  to  procure  for  Ali  every 
possible  comfort ;  naming,  particularly,  provisions.  Ali  replied  to  this  offer,  that  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  a  supply  of  meat;  he  added,  however,  that  he  had  still 
another  wish,  though  his  unwilliiigness  to  offend  the  scruples  of  religion  forbade  him 
to  give  utterance  to  it.  Being  pressed  to  name  it,  he  owned  that  it  was  wine  which 
he  wished  for,  and  Mohamed  Pacha  promised  that  he  should  receive  it.  The  conver- 
sation continued  for  some  time  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  till  at  last,  Mohamed 
Pacha  rose  to  take  leave.  Being  of  the  same  rank,  they  rose  at  the  S£ime  moment 
from  the  sofa,  according  to  the  usual  ceremony,  and  before  leaving  the  room,  Moha- 
med Pacha  bowed  profoundly.  Ali  returned  the  compliment ;  but,  at  the  instant  of 
his  inclination,  Mohamed  executed  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  put  him  to  death  by 
plunging  a  poniard  into  his  left  breast. 

He  immediately  quitted  the  apartment,  and  announced  that  Ali  had  ceased  to  exist. 
— Waddington's  Visit  to  Greece,  p.  234. 

History  of  Coffee  in  Europe. — Hitherto,  coflTee-houses  were  confined  to  the 
east,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  exactly,  when  its  use  was  introduced  into 
Europe.  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  writing  fi^m  Constantinople  in  1615,  says,  that  when  he 
returns  to  Italy,  he  will  bring  some  coffee  with  him ;  whether  he  did  or  not,  cannot  be 
ascertained  ;  but  in  1644,  it  was  certainly  introduced  into  Marseilles;  in  1660,  a 
considerable  quantity  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  that  city  ;  and  in  1671,  a  coffee- 
house was  opened  in  it.  In  1657,Thevenot  brought  a  small  quantity  to  Paris  ;  its  use, 
however,  was  confined  to  those  persons  who  had  been  in  the  Levant,  and  their  friends. 

Its  general  introduction  and  firm  establishment  in  France,  were  brought  about  in  a 
manner  truly  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  In  1669,  an  ambassa- 
dor from  the  Porte,  arrived  at  Paris,  who  rendered  himself  very  fashionable,  as  well 
as  a  great  favourite  by  his  politeness,  gallantry,  and  wit ;  persons  of  rank,  especially 
ladies,  visited  him :  to  them  he  gave  coffee  ;  and  thus  a  bitter  and  black  beverage, 
which,  prescribed  by  a  Frenchman,  would  have  been  rejected  with  disgust,  became  a 
favourite  and  fashionable  liqv£ur,  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  presented 
by  a  Turk  of  wit  and  gallantry,    fhe  rage  for  coffee  having  been  thus  spread,   an 
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Armenian  of  the  name  of  Pascal,  took  advantageof  it,  and  in  1673,  opened  a  coffee- 
house in  Paris ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  very  inferior  manner  in  which  it  was  fitted  up, 
and  the  low  company  admitted,  his  scheme  did  not  succeed.  Procopius,  a  Florentine, 
peroeinng  the  error,  fitted  up  a  fine  apartment,  and  having  already  acquired  a  repu- 
tation among  the  epicures  by  the  introduction  of  ices  into  Paris,  bis  cofi'ee-house  met 
with  great  encouragement. 

One  very  beneficial  consequence  resulted  from  the  general  and  fashionable  use  of 
coflfee  in  Paris :  in  the  seventeeth  century,  habits  of  intoxication  prevailed,  even 
among  the  highest  classes,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  frequent  the  cabarets  in  parties, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  this  degra^ng  debauch.  Louis  XIV.  in  vain  had  exerted  his  in- 
fluence, directed  his  indignation,  and  appealed  to  the  love  and  respect  of  his  subjects  for 
their  grand  monarch,  to  put  down  this  practice  :  what  he  could  not  do,  Procopius  and 
the  other  coffee-house  keepers  accomplished.  The  cabarets  were  deserted  by  men  of 
rank  and  of  letters :  the  coffee-houses  became  the  places  of  their  resort,  and  at  this 
period,  Saurin,  La  Mothe,  Dauchet,  Boindin,  J.  B.  Kousseau,  6cc.  met  there,  and 
planned  or  composed  their  most  celebrated  pieces. 
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November  24. — ^The  following  degrees  were  conferred  ^— 

Masters  of  Arts. 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Walker,  Exeter  College.    Rev.F.  Richardson,  University  College. 
Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Potticary,  Magdalen  Hall.      Rev.  Francis  J.  Blandy,  Fellow  of  St. 
Rev.  William  Hutchins,  Magdalen  Hall.  John's  College.  i 

Robert  G.  Rogers,  Oriel  College.  Simon  Webb,  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Mercer,  Trinity  College. 

Bachelors  of  Arts, 
Baldwin  Fulford,  Exeter  College.  William  Compton,  Trinity  College. 

Cdedon  G.  Dupre,  St.  Mary's  Hall.  Francis  Drake,  Worcester  College. 

W.  J.  Copleston,  Corpus  Christi  College.     Robert  Evans,  Jesus'  College. 
Thomas  Evans,  Oriel  College.  William  Dunn,  Baliol  College. 

Mr.  Rice  Rees  and  Mf .  Henry  Reynolds,  Conmioners  of  Jesus*  College,  have  been 
elected  Scholars  of  that  Society. 

James  F.  Crouch  and  John  W.  Richards  have  been  admitted  Scholars  of  Corpus 
Christi  College. 

John  Dayman,  BA.  and  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  has  been  elected  Fellow 
of  that  Society. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Meredith,  BA.  has  been  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 

December  1. — ^The  following  degrees  were  conferred: — 

The  Rev.  G.  Saxby  Penfold,  of  Merton  College,  and  Rector  of  Christchurch,  St. 
Mary-la-boime,  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity,  by  accumulation,  grand  compounder. 

Masters  of  Arts. 
John  Davenport,  Worcester  College.  Rev.  R.  C,  Hathway,  Jesus'  College. 

Rev.  G.  Lowdon  Hanson,  Queen's  CoU. 

Bcuskelors  of  Arts, 

James  Hadley,  Worcester  College.  C.  Octavius  S.  Morgan,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  Cove,  Worcester  College.  W.  Drury  Holden,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  N.  Ilenning,  Worcester  College.  W.  Hazel,  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  A.  Holland,  Worcester  College.  Peter  Hall,  Brazenose  College. 

Adolphus  Kent,  Exeter  College.  Heathfield  W.  Hickes,  Pembroke  College. 

Peter  Brett  Bull,  Queen's  College.  James  Hughes,  Jesus'  College. 

Philip  Jacob,  Corpus  Christi  College.  Griffith  Howel,  Jesus'  College. 
JohnHambleton,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

The  following  subjects  are  proposed  for  the  Chancellor's  prizes  for  the  ensuing  year : 
For  Latin  Verses. — **  IVIontes  Pyrenad." 

For  an  Enrrlish  Essay. — "  Is  a  rude  or  a  refined  age  more  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  works  of  fiction  ?" 
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For  a  Latin  Fsxaif. — *'  QuibuB  praedpue  de  causie  in  artium  liberaliom  studiisRo* 
mani,  Gnecis,  vix  pares,  aedom  superiorefl  (BTaserint." 

1'he  first  of  the  above  subjects  is  intended  fbf  those  geBtlemen  of  the  University  who 
have  not  exceeded  four  years  from  the  time  of  matriculation ;  and  the  other  two  for 
such  as  have  exceeded  foiu*,  but  not  completed  seven  years. 

Sir  Roger  Neicdigate's  Prize — for  the  best  composition  in  English  verse,  not  contain" 
ing  either  more  or  fewer  than  fifty  lines,  by  any  IJndergraduate,  who  has  not  exceeded 
four  years  from  the  time  of  his  matriculation — "  Trajan's  Pillar." 

1  he  exercises  are  all  to  be  sent  imder  a  sealed  cover  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Univer- 
sity, on  or  before  the  first  day  Of  May  next.  None  wiH  be  received  after  that  day. 
The  author  is  required  to  conceal  his  name,  and  to  distinguish  his  composition  by  what 
motto  he  pleases  ;  sending  at  the  same  time  his  name  sealed  up  under  another  covct^ 
with  the  motto  inscribed  upon  it.  No  person  who  has  already  obtained  a  prize  will  be 
deemed  entitled  to  a  second  prize  of  the  same  description. 

The  exercises  to  which  the  prizes  shall  have  been  adjudged,  will  be  repeated  (after 
a  previous  rehearsal)  in  the  Theatre,  upon  the  Commemoration  Day,  inmkecUftlely 
after  the  Public  Orator's  Creweian  Oration. 

December  8. — Mr.  W,  Cripps,  of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  to  the  Vinerian  Scho- 
larsbip. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred  ; — 

Doctor  in  Civil  Law. 
Philip  Williams,  Esq.  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Ykieiian  Profeasor  erf  Commoii 
Law,  Grand  Compounder. 

Masters  of  Arts. 

Rev.  J.  Allan  Park,  Baliol  College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Alexander  A.  Park,  Baliol  College. 

Bachelors  of  Arts. 
George  Monnington,  Worcester  College.      Geo.  F.  P.  Jenkins,  Pembroke  College. 
John  May,  Exeter  College.  William  Leslie,  Lincoln  College. 

Charles  Giilbee,  Queen's  College.  Arthur  Lewis,  Trinity  College. 

Horatia  Todd,  Queen's  College.  Wadham  Locke,  Mertoa  College. 

Richard  Lewis,  Magdalen  Hall. 

December  17. — The  following  degrees  were  conferred: — 

Doctor  in  Divmitp. 
Rev.  Joseph  White  Niblock,  St.  Edmimd  Hall. 

Doctor  in  Civil  Law. 
Rev.  G.  Leeson  Cursham. 

Masters  of  Arts. 
John  Wright,  Brasenose  College,  Grand     W.  de  Capell  Brooke,  Brasenose*  College. 
Compounder.  Rev.  Stephen  Sanderson,  Pembroke  Coll. 

Rev.  VV.  Cornish,  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll. 

Bachelors  of  Arts. 

J.  N.  Palmer,  St,  John's  College,  Grand  John  ParT}%  Craven  Scholar  and  Scholar 

Compounder.  ,   of  Braseuose  College. 

Thomas  Moms,  Magdalen  Hall.  Cyrus  Morrall,  Brasenose  College. 

Thomas  Sale,  Demy  of  Magdalen  College.  John  Derby  Ness,  Lord  Creeve's  Exhibi- 
Roger  Pilkington,  Exeter  College.  tioner,  Lincoln  College. 

William  Palmer,  St.  Mary's  Hall.  George  VV.  Brooks,  Christ  Church. 

W.  Luke  Nichols,  Queen's  College.  Edward  Jones,  Jesus'  College. 

Elisha  W.  Hood,  Wadham  College.  Geo.  Morris,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Chriati. 

George  A.  Smyth,  Edmund  Hall.  James  Hutchinson^  St,  John's  College. 
1  homas  Riddell,  Edmund  Hall. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
December  7. — At  a  congregation  held  this  day  t^e  following  degrees  were  confoired : 

Doctor  in  Physic. 
Edward  J.  Seymour,  Jesus'  College. 

'  BacheUrr  in  Dlvinily. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Faulkner,  St.  John's  College,  (Compounder.) 
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Masters  of  Arts* 

Thomas  Rawson,  Trinity  College,  (Compounder.) 

William  Cornwell,  Jesus'  College. 

Bachelort  in  Civil  Law, 

John  D.  Bumahy,  Emmanuel  College. 

Rev.  W.  Gane,  Trinity  Hall,  (Coumpounder.) 

Rev.  Henry  Good;  Trinity  Hall. 

Bachelors  of  Arts, 

Henry  R.  Yorke,  St.  John's  College. 

William  C.  Humphrey,  St.  Peter's  College. 

At  the  ahove  congregation,  graces  to  the  following  effect  passed  the  Senate : — 

To  appoint  Professor  Starlue,  Mr.  Findal,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  Alderson, 
of  Caius,  Counsel  to  the  University. 

To  increase  the  funds  of  the  lihrary,  hy  a  quarterly  contribution  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  from  each. Member  of  the  University,  especially  Sizars. 

To  rescind  the  6th  regulation  of  the  previous  exanunation,  viz :  "  That  every 
person  when  examined,  shall  be  required  to  construe  some  portion  of  each  of  the 
subjects  so  to  be  appointed  -,  to  explain  the  grammatical  construction  of  particular 
passages  -,  and  to  answer  printed  questions  relating  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  to  the  geography,  chronology,  and  history  of  the  other  subjects  of  examination." 

And  to  substitute  tbe  following,  viz :  **  That  every  person,  when  examined,  shall 
be  required,  (1)  to  translate  some  portion  of  each  of  the  subjects  appointed  as  afore- 
said y  (2)  to  construe  and  explain  passages  of  the  same  ;  and  (3)  to  answer  printed 
questions  relating  to  the  evidences  relating  to  Chiistianily." 

To  allow  an  additional  day  for  the  examination  ;  to  put  the  examination  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Pro- Proctors  for  the  time  being  ;  and  to  authorize  the  Pro- 
Proctors  and  the  four  Examiners  to  require  the  attendance  of  one,  and  the  same  time, 
of  no  greater  number  of  the  persons  to  be  examined  than  can  be  properly  accommo- 
dated in  the  Senate  House." 

The  subject  of  the  Chancellor's  English  poem  for  the  present  year  is  Venice,  Dec.  14. 
Mr.  W.  Powley,  of  Jesus  College,  was  admitted  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  Charles 
EckersaU,  MA.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  was  admitted  adeundem  of  this 
University. 

The  following  graces  passed  the  Senate  : 

To  appoint  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Emmanuel  College,  an  Examiner  at  the  Classical 
Examination  after  admission  ad  Respondendum  Quaestion,  in  January  next,  instead  of 
Mr.  Law,  of  Si.  John's  College. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Warren,  of  Jesus  College,  and  Mr.  Chevalier,  of  Catherine  Hall, 
(the  Moderators  of  the  preceding  year)  also  Mr.  Hughes,  of  St.  John's  College  ;  Mr. 
Ramsay,  t)f  Jesus'  College,  Mr.  Fennel,  of  Queen's  College,  and  Mr.  Porter,  of  Christ 
College,  Examiners  of  the  Qusestionist  in  January  next. 

To  allow  the  Moderators  and  Examiners  with  the  approbation  of  the  Professors  of 
Divinity,  Law,  and  Physic,  to  conduct  the  examination  of  the  first  six  classes  in  the 
Public  School. 

To  re-appoint  the  Syndicate  empowered  by  a  grace  of  Nov.  24,  1824,  to  treat  with 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  King's  College,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Old  Court ;  the 
property  of  the  said  College. 

To  aUow  Professor  Lee  to  retain  their  Arabic  MSS.  obtained  by  grace  out  of  the 
Public  Library,  till  Midsummer  next. 

To  appoint  the  Vice- Chancellor,  the  Master  of  Jesus,  the  Master  of  Downing,  Dr. 
Haviland,  Professor  Turton,  Mr.  Bridge,  Mr.  Byam,  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Peacock,  Mr. 
Shelford,  Mr.  Croft,  Mr.  Crawley,  Mr.  Tasker,  and  Mr.  King,  a  Syndicah  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  building  an  Examination  Hall,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  before 
the  first  of  May  next,  on  the  best  site  for  the  same,  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  the 
design  into  effect. 

To  affix  the  University  seal  to  the  letters  patent  of  Professor  Slarkie,  "  Mr.  Tindal, 
and  Mr.  Alderson,  University  Counsel." 

December  22. — A  grace  passed  the  Senate  "  To  affix  the  University  seal  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  requesting  him  to  determine  after  hearing  Counsel, 
the  manners  in  which  the  professors  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  anatomy,  are,  in 
future,  to  be  elected." 

Sidney  Gedge,  Esq.  BA.  of  Catharine  Hall,  has  been  elected  a  Foundation  Fellow 
of  that  society. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL    PREFERMENTS. 

Oxford, — Rev.  F.  Swan,  BD.  to  a  Prebendal  Stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lin- 
coln.— Rev.  G.  H.  Curton,  MA,  to  the  Rectory  of  East  Bark  with,  Lincolnshire ;  Pa- 
tron, G,  R.  Heneage,  Esq.  of  Hainton  House. — Rev,  Henry  Wetherell,  BD«  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Hereford. — ^Rev.  B.  Pope,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Oxbome,  St.  Geoi^«^ 
Wilts. — Rev.  J.  Saumarez,  MA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Huggate,  in  the  East  Riding  d 
Yorkshire ;  Patron,  ITie  King. — ^Rev.  W.  Greeiidll,  BD.  to  the  Rectory  of  Famham, 
in  the  County  of  Essex ;  Patrons,  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. — Rev. 
John  Davison,  BD.  to  be  Ptebend  of  Worcester  College. — ^Rev,  F.  C.  Massingberd, 
MA.  to  the  United  Rectory  of  South  Onnsby,  with  Ketsby,  Driby,  and  the  Vicarage 
of  Calceby  ^nexed ;  Patron,  C.  B.  Massingberd,  Esq.  of  Ormsby  Hall,  Lincokishire, 
— Rev.  Charles  Trelawney  Collins  to  the  Rectory  of  Timsbury ;  Patrons,  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  Baliol  College. 

Cambridge, — Rev.  Thomas  Kennion,  BA.  to  the  perpetual  Curacy  of  Harrogate  ;  Pa- 
tron, Rev.  A.  Cheap. — Rev.  Edward  M.  Salter,  MA.  to  the  united  Rectories  of  Wood 
Norton  and  Swanton  Novers,  Norfolk. — ^Rev.  Gooch  Fowell,  MA.  to  be  perpetual  Cu- 
rate of  St.  Mary's  in  Thetford;  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. — Rev.  Temple  Cheva- 
lier, late  FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Catharine  Hall,  to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Andrew  the  Great. 
— Rev.  IshanuCase,  MA.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Metheringham,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  ; 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Bristol. — Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Rice,  DD.  to  be  Dean  of  Gloucester. — 
Rev.  John  Davidson,  BD.  to  be  Prebend  of  Worcester. 


PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS^  DOCKS, 

WATER-WORKS,  MINES,  &C. 


CANALS. 

Amt. 
paid. 

Per 

share. 

INSURANCE  OFFICEfi 
Alliance 

J. 

100 

100 

60 

100 

500 

26 

20 

20 

100 
100 
400 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

60 
400 
100 

40 

>.100 

100 

100 

100 

26 

40 

100 

50 

100 

.100 

100 

Amt. 
paid. 

Per 

share. 

Ashton 

100 

17  10 
100 
133 
100 

67 

40 

47 
100 
100 

40 

86 
140 
100 
100 

78 

100 
100 
100 
10 
100 

100 
60 
100 
100 
100 

90 
40 
8 
40 
16 
60 

240 
340 
1200 
124 
298 

25 

26 

43 
488 
800 

47 

115 

800 

2000 

290 

64 

70 
102  • 

86 

lOdifl. 
205 

126 

80 

36 
100 

73 

160 
80 

2  10 
40 

9 
67 

10 

5 

5 

100 

10 

60 

12  10 

2 

2 
100 

35 

5 
25 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 
400 

5 
20 

3 

10 

5 
10 
12 

4 

5 

1 
10 

5 

5 

11  10 

Birmingham  ................... 

Ditto  Marine 

5  10 

Coventry 

Atlas 

8 

Ellesmere  and  Chester 

Globe 

160 

Grand  Junction 

Guardian 

18  10 

Hudderslield 

Imperial  

London  

Protector .-. 

110 

Kennet  and  Avon 

23 

Lancaster 

1  10 

Leeds  and  LiverDool 

Rock , 

3  10 

Oxford 

Roval  Exchanire 

270 

Regent's 

MINES. 
Ansflo-Mexican 

Rochdale 

Stafford  and  Worcester   

Trent  and  Mersey 

Warwick  and  Birmingham 

Worcester  and  ditto 

38 

Ditto  Chili  

4 

Bolands 

40 

DOCKS. 

Brazilian  

Castello  

6  10 

4 

Commercial 

Chilian 

7  10 

Bast  India 

Columbian 

11 

London , 

General  Mininir 

5 

St.  Catherine's , ...  100 

West  India 

Haytien 

Potosi 

Real  Del  Monte 

Rio  de  la  Plata 

2  10 
2  10 

WATER  WORKS. 

425 
5 

United  Mexican 

24  10 

East  London 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Com] 
Canada  Agricultural  Ditto. . 
Colombian  Ditto ............ 

Grand  Junction 

Kent 

South  London 

West  Middlesex 

13 

24 
5 

GAS  COMPANIES. 

City  of  London  ....". 100 

Ditto,  New 100 

Mexican  Trading  Ditto 

Columbian  Vearf  Fishery. .. . 

Coral  and  Pearl  Ditto 

General  Steam  Navigation  . . 

Equitable  Loan  Bank 

Irish  Provincial  Bank 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Agricnl.  Comp 
West  India  Company 

5 
8  10 

4 
3  10 

Continental 100 

Imperial 60 

United  General  60 

5#. 
7  10 
1    5 

Westminster 60 

2  10 

RoBEBT  W«  MoQiLi.«  BroW* 
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LIST  OF  PROJECTED  WORKS. 

Six  Letters  on  the  Past  Operations  and  Future  Prospects  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
Bj  John  Wilks,  Jun.  Esq. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  tlie  Leeds  Philosophical 
^nd.  Literary  Society,  has  nearly  ready  for  Publication,  an  Essay  on  Craniolbgy,  being 
the  substance  of  a  Paper  submitted  by  him  to  that  Society. 

The  RcT.  Christopher  Anderson  is  about  to  put  to  Press,  a  Work,  called  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  Human  Family;  with  the  Duties  and  Advantages  which  are 
involved  in  that  singular  Constitution.'' 

The  History  of  Scotland,  for  the  Use  of  Schools ;  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart ; 
in  1  vol.  12mo,  is  in  the  Press. 

Mr.  George  Fulton  is  about  to  publish  "  Lessons  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of 
Children ;  with  a  Vocabulary,"  in  1  vol.  l!2mo. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  in  I  vol.  4to,  uniformly  printed  with  Dr.  Todd's 
Edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  Etymons  of  English  Words.  By  John  Thomson, 
M,R.I.  and  M.A.S.  late  Private  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Govemor- 
Cieneral  of  India. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  one  neat  Pocket  Volume,  royal  18mo.  The  New 
French  Manual,  and  Traveller's  Companion  ;  containing  a  familiar  Introduction  to 
French  Pronunciation,  a  VocabuljEry,  and  a  Selection  of  Phrases  on  the  most  common 
and  useful  subjects ; — also,  a  Series  of  Conversations,  descriptive  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings, Institutions,  Curiosities,  Manners,  and  Amusements  of  the  French  Capital ; 
^th  Models  of  Cards  and  Letters,  and  Tables  of  French  and  British  Monies,  Weights, 
and  Measures ;— exhibiting  the  exact  Prcmunciation  of  every  Word,  Phrase,  &c.  con<. 
tatned  in  the  Work.    By  Gabriel  Surenne,  FSSA.  Teacher  of  French,  Edinburgh. 

Next  Month  will  be  published,  8vo.  Mathematical  Tables ;  contaiuing  improved 
Tubles  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers,  Logarithmic  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants,  together 
irith  a  number  of  others,  useful  in  Practical  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Navigation, 
Eng^eering,  and  Business ;  preceded  by  a  copious  Introduction,  embracing  their 
Explanation,  and  Rules  and  Formulae  for  their  application,  with  a  Collection  of  appro- 
priate Exercises.    By  William  Galbraith,  AM.  Lecturer  on  Matkematics,  Edinburgh, 

Early  in  January  will  be  published,  in  Demy  18mo.  Hours  at  Home,  by  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Wilson, 

Mr*  Allan  Cunn,ingham  is  preparing  for  publication  "  Paul.  Jones,*'  a  Romance,  in 
3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Historical  Novel,  in  3  vols.  12mo,  entitled  "  William 
Douglas ;  or  the  Scottish  Exiles." 

Nearly  ready,  in.  1  vol.  12mo,  **  The  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual.  By  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Ronau's. 

In  the  Press,  a  valuable  Work,  entitled  "  The  Contest  of  the  Twelve  Nations;  or  a 
Comparison  of  the  different  Bases  of  Human  Character  and  Talent,"  in  1  vol,  8vo. 

On  the  1st  of  January  will  be  published,  in  1  vol,  ISmo,  The  Father's  Guide  in  the 
selection  of  a  School  for  his  Son  ;  being  a  short  Account  of  all  the  Schools  in  England 
iyom  which  Scholars  have  a  claim  to  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and 
other  Honors  and  Emoluments  in  the  two  Universities.  By  a  Member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

.  Lyrics  of  the  Htart ;  with  other  Poems.    By  Alaric  A.  Watts,  Author  of  Poetical 
Sketches.    In  1  vol,  foolscap,  with  a  Vignetto  Title-page. 

Sketohes  selected  from  the  Note  Book  of  the  late  Charles  Hamilton,  Esq.  By 
G.  K.  Hervey,  Author  of  Australia. 

The  First  number  of  Bolster's  Quarterly  Magazine,  is  to  appear  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of  February.  It  is  the  only  Literary  Journal  in 
Ireland. 

In  the  Press,  Dartmoor,  a  D«0criptive  Poem,  by  N.  T.  Canington,  Author  of  the 
Banks  of  Tanuur ;  with  a  Ptefitce  and  Notes  by  Wm.  Burt,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Plymouth ;  and  Four  Vi^ws  and  Eight  Vignettes,  Drawn 
and  Etehed  by  P»  H.  Rogers,  Esq*  Plymouth. 

The  TraveUeis ;  or  Adv^itures  on  the  Continent,  in  3  voIb,  post  8vo. 

The  Spanish  Anthology ;  being  a  Translation  of  the  Choicest  Specimens  of  the  Spa- 
nish Poets,  with  their  Biogxi^>hical  Notices.  By  J.  H.  Wifien,  in  1  vol*  8vo.  uniform 
with  the  Work*  of  Gtuxulasao. 
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John  Baron,  MD.  FRS.,  has  in  the  press  Delineations,  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  various  changes  of  Structure  which  occur  in  Man,  and  some  inferior  Animals  j  Wing 
the  Continuation  of  Works  already  published  on  this  Subject  by  the  Author. 

Mr.  Mawe  has  recently  returned  from  a  Geological  Tour  in  Italy,  where  he  has  vi- 
sited the  fuiest  Collections,  and  particularly  the  Vesuvian  Productions  at  Naples ;  and 
is  preparing  to  publish  his  Observations,,  in  a  single  volume. 

In  the  press,  and  immediately  will  be  published,  in  3  vols  8vo,  iUustrated  by  Maps, 
Plates,  &c.  &c..  Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission  through  Mongolia  to  China,  and  Re- 
sidence inPekin,  in  the  Years  1820,  1821.     By  George  Timkowski. 

In  a  few  Days  will  be  published,  a  Concise  System  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,- 
adapted  to  modern  Practice.  By  James  Morrison,  Accountant,  who  has  also  in  the 
press,  the  Young  Ladies'  Guide  to  Figures  and  Accoumts  ;  containing  the  useful  Rules 
for  calculating,  either  by  the  Pen  or  mentally.  Also  preparing  for  publication,  a 
Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Mercantile  Law  and  Practice,  deduced  from  the  latest 
authorities,  and  arranged  on  a  new  Plan. 

Dr.  Rees  has  in  the  press,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Means  of  obviating  and  treat' 
ing-  the  varieties  of  Costiveness  at  different  periods  of  Life  ;  and  in  Cases  of  pre-dispo- 
sition  to  various  constitutional  Maladies,  and  of  Disorders  of  the  Lungs,  Stomach, 
Liver,  Rectum,  &c,  &cc.  by  Medicine,  Diet,  &c.  in  1  vol,  8vo. 

A  Translation  of  Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revolution  will  be  published  in  a 
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Miser's  Fovertt.'— M.  de  Palavicine  being  asked  by  some  friends  to  join  in  a  mat- 
ter which  would  have  cost  him  some  trifle,  hastily  interrupted  them,  and  said,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  so  rich  as  it  was  supposed.  He  then  shewed  them  a  cabinet  in  his 
chax^ber ;  "  in  that  cabinet  now,'*  said  he,  "  I  have  five  hundred  thousand  livres  in 
bars  of  silver,  that  do  not  bring  me  in  one  farthing  ;"  in  the  bank  of  Venice  he  had  a 
bundled  thousand  crowns,  but  then  they  only  paid  three  per  cent,  interest ;  then  at 
Genoa  he  had  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  where  the  rate  of  interest  was  equally  low, 
and  therefore  "  that  can  be  no  great  things" — and  so  he  went  on. — Memoires  de  Gounnlie, 

Proper  Behaviour  at  Siam. — During  the  whole  of  the  visit  the  suite  of  the 
Chief  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth  before  him,  and  at  a  distance.  When  addressed,  they 
did  not  dare  to  cast  their  eyes  towards  him ;  but,  raising  the  head  a  little,  and  touching 
the  forehead  with  both  hands,  united  in  the  manner  by  which  we  would  express  the 
most  earnest  supplication,  their  looks  still  directed  to  the  ground,  they  whispered  an 
answer  in  the  most  humiliating  tone.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  approached  by  the 
servants  of  his  household  was  even  still  more  revolting  to  nature  : — ^When  refreshments 
were  ordered,  they  crawled  forward  on  all  fours,  supported  on  the  elbows  and  toes, 
the  body  being  dragged  on  the  ground.  In  this  manner  they  pushed  the  dishes  before 
them  from  time  to  time,  in  the  best  manner  that  their  constrained  and  beastlike  manner 
would  admit,  until  they  had  put  them  into  their  place,  when  they  retreated  backward 
in  the  same  grovelling  manner,  but  without  turning  round.-< — Finlayson*s  Mission  to  Siam, 

Kebuke  of  a  Kino  by  a  Grenadier. — I  often  recollect  an  expression  that  escaped 
a  grenadier  during  a  dinner  given  to  Louis  XV.,  at  his  camp  in  Compiegne,  and 
which  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  The  table  was  laid  out  under  an  im- 
mense tent ;  it  held  about  one  hundred  covers ;  the  dishes  were  brought  in  by  grena- 
diers. The  delicacy  of  the  Prince's  organs  was  shocked  by  the  smell  that  proceeded 
from  these  soldiers,  in  a  warm  and  confined  room.  **  These  good  people,'  said  he, 
rather  loudly,  "  smell  strongly  of  the  socks." — **  No  doubt,"  bluntly  replied  a  grena- 
dier, **  because  we  have  none  to  wear."  A  deep  silence  followed  this  reply. — Segur*^ 
RecollectimiSi  p.  28. 

A  Gentleman  two  thousand  years  of  age. — A  man,  who  was  quite  as  aSf 
tonishing  as  his  fortime-teller,  often  visited  Madame  de  Pompadour.  This  was  the 
Count  de  St.  Germain,  who  wished  to  have  it  believed,  that  he  had  lived  sevend  cen- 
turies. One  day,  at  her  toilet,  Madame  said  to  him,  in  my  presence,  "  What  was  the 
personal  appearance  of  Francis  I.  ?  He  was  a  king  I  should  have  liked." — **  He  was, 
indeed,  very  captivating,"  said  St.  Germain  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  describe  his  fece 
and  person,  as  one  does  that  of  a  man  one  has  accurately  observed.  "  It  is  a  pity  he 
was  too  ardent.  I  could  have  given  him  some  good  advice,  which  would  have  saved 
him  from  all  his  misfortunes ;  but  he  would  not  have  followed  it ;  for  it  seems  as  if  a 
fatality  attended  princes,  forcing  them  to  shut  their  ears,  those  of  the  mind  at  least, 
to  the  best  advice,  and  especially  in  the  most  critical  moments." — •*  And  the  con- 
stable," said  Madame,  "  what  do  you  say  of  him  V* — "  I  cannot  say  much  good,  or 
much  harm  of  him,"  replied  he.  *'  Was  the  court  of  Francis  very  brilliant  ?" — 
Very  brilHant ;  but  those  of  his  grandsons  infinitely  surpassed  it.  In  the  time  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  it  was  a  land,  of  enchantment,  a  temple,  sacred 
to  pleasures  of  every  ^nd  ;  those  of  the  mind  were  not  neglected.  The  two  queens 
were  learned,  wrote  verses,  and  spoke  with  captivating  grace  and  eloquence."  Ma- 
dame said,  laughing,  "  You  seem  to  have  seen  all  this." — "  I  have  an  excellent 
memory,"  said  he,  **  and  have  read  the  history  of  France  with  great  care.  I  some- 
times amuse  myself,  not  by  making,  but  by  letting.it  be  believed,  that  I  lived  in  old 
times." — **  You  do  not  tell  me  your  age,  however,  and  you  give  yourself  out  for  very 
old.  The  Countess  de  Gergy,  who  was  ambassadress  to  Venice,  I  think  fifty  years 
ago,  says  she  knew  you  there  exactly  what  you  are  now." — •*  It  is  -true,  Madame,  that 
I  have  known  Madame  de  Gergy  a  long  time." — **  But  according  to  what  she  says, 
you  would  be  more  than  a  hundred." — **  That  is  not  impossible,"  said  he,  laughing, 
•*  but  it  is,  I  allow,  still  more  possible  that  Madame  Gergy,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  may  be  in  her  dotage." — **  You  have  given  her  an  elixir,  the  effect 
of  which  is  surprisbg.  She  declares,  that  for  a  long  time  she  has  felt  as  if  she  was 
only  four-and- twenty  years  of  age  ;  why  don't  you  give  some  to  the  king?" — "  Ah  ! 
Madame,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  terror,  •'.  I  must  be  mad  to  think  of  giving  the  king 
an  unknown  drug."     I  went  into  my  room  to  write  down  this  conversation. 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  King,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  some  lords  of  the  court, 
and  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  were  talking  about  his  secret  for  causing  the  spots  in 
diamonds  to  disappear.  The  King  ordered  a  diamond  of  middling  size,  which  had  a 
/spot,  to  be  brought.    It  was  weighed  j  and  the  King  said  to  the  Count,  **  It  is  valued 
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at  two  hundred  and  forty  pounde,  but  it  would  be  worth  four  hundred,  if  it  had  no 
spot.  Will  you  try  to  put  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  into  my  pocket?"  He  ex- 
amined it  carefully,  and  said,  "  It  may  be  done;  and  I  will  bring  it  you  again  in  a 
month."  At  the  time  appointed,  the  Count  brought  back  the  diamond,  without  a 
spot,  and  gave  it  to  the  King.  It  was  wrapt  in  a  cloth  of  amianthus,  which  he  took 
off.  The  King  had  it  weighed,  and  found  it  but  very  little  diminished.  The  King, 
sent  it  to  his  jeweller,  by  M.  Gontaut,  without  telling  him  any  thing  of  what  had 
passed.  The  jeweller  gave  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  for  it.  The  King,  bow-. 
ever,  sent  for  it  back  again,  and  kept  it  as  a  curiosity.  He  could  not  overcome  hia 
surprise,  and  said,  that  M.  de  St.  Germain  must  be  worth  millions,  especially  if  he 
bad  also  the  secret  of  making  large  diamonds  out  of  a  number  of  smedl  ones.  He 
neitlier  said  that  he  had,  nor  that  he  had  not ;  but  he  positively  asserted,  that  he 
could  make  pearls  grow,  and  give  them  the  finest  water.  The  King  paid  him  great - 
attention,  and  so  did  Madame  de  Pompadour.  It  was  from  her  I  learnt  what  I  have 
just  related.  M,  Quesnay  said,  talking  of  the  pearls,  "  They  are  produced  by  a  dis- 
ease in  the  oyster.  It  is  possible  to  know  the  cause  of  it;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he 
is  not  the  less  a  quack,  since  he  pretends  to  have  the  elixir  vita,  and  to  have  lived  se- 
veral centuries.  Our  master  is,  however,  infatuated  by  him,  and  sometimes  talks  of 
him  as  if  his  descent  were  illustrious." 

I  have  seen  him  frequently  j  he  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  ;  he  was  neither  fat  nor 
thin  ;  he  had  an  acute,  intelligent  look ;  dressed  very  simply,  but  in  good  taste  ;  he 
wore  very  fine  diamonds  in  his  rings,  watch,  and  snuff-box.  He  came,  one  day,  to 
visit  Madame  de  Pompadour,  at  a  time  when  the  court  was  in  full  splendour,  with 
knee  and  shoe-buckles  of  diamonds  so  fine  and.  brilliant,  that  Madame  said,  she  did 
not  believe  the  King  had  any  equal  to  them.  He  went  into  the  anti-chamber  to  take 
them  off,  and  brought  them  to  be  examined  ;  they  were  compared  with  others  in  the 
room,  and  the  Duke  de  Gontaut,  who  was  present,  said,  they  were  worth  at  least  eight 
thousand  pounds.  He  wore,  at  the  same  time,  a  snuff-box  of  inestimable  value,  and 
ruby  sleeve  buttons,  which  were  perfectly  dazzling.  Nobody  could  find  out  by  what 
means  this  man  became  so  rich  and  so  remarkable  ;  ^but  the  king  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  spoken  of  with  ridicule  or  contempt.  He  was  said  to  be  a  bastard  son  of  the 
King  of  Portugal. — Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Hausset,  p.  100. 

Death  of  Ali  Pacha. — Different  Pachas,  of  inferior  rank,  had  been  several 
times  to  visit  Ali.  On  the  13th  day  of  the  Moon,  Djeraaziul  Awwel  (the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary) Mohamed  Pacha,  Governor  of  the  Morea,  offered  to  procure  for  Ali  every 
possible  comfort ;  naming,  particularly,  provisions.  Ali  replied  to  this  offer,  that  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  a  supply  of  meat ;  he  added,  however,  that  he  had  still 
another  wish,  though  his  unwillingness  to  offend  the  scruples  of  religion  forbade  him 
to  give  utterance  to  it.  Being  pressed  to  name  it,  he  owned  that  it  was  wine  which 
be  wished  for,  and  Mohamed  Pacha  promised  that  he  should  receive  it.  The  conver- 
sation continued  for  some  time  in  the  most  fiiendly  manner,  till  at  last,  Mohamed 
Pacha  rose  to  take  leave.  Being  of  the  same  rank,  they  rose  at  the  same  moment 
from  the  sofa,  according  to  the  usual  ceremony,  and  before  leaving  the  room,  Moha- 
med Pacha  bowed  profoundly.  Ali  returned  the  compliment ;  but,  at  the  instant  of 
his  inclination,  Mohamed  executed  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  put  him  to  death  by 
plunging  a  poniard  into  his  left  breast. 

He  immediately  quitted  the  apartment,  and  announced  that  Ali  had  ceased  to  exist. 
■^—Waddington's  Visit  to  Greece,  p.  234. 

History  of  Coffee  in  Europe. — Hitherto,  coffee-houses  were  confined  to  the 
east,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  exactly,  when  its  use  was  introduced  into 
Europe.  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  writing  from  Constantinople  in  1615,  says,  that  when  he 
returns  to  Italy,  he  will  bring  some  coffee  with  him ;  whether  he  did  or  not,  cannot  be 
ascertained  ;  but  in  1644,  it  was  certainly  introduced  into  Marseilles;  in  1660,  a 
considerable  quantity  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  that  city  ;  and  in  1671,  a  coffee- 
house was  opened  in  it.  In  1657,Thevenot  brought  a  small,  quantity  to  Paris  ;  its  use, 
however,  was  confined  to  those  persons  who  had  been  in  the  Levant,  and  their  friends. 

Its  general  introduction  and  firm  establishment  in  France,  were  brought  about  in  a 
manner  truly  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  In  1669,  an  ambassa- 
dor from  the  Porte,  arrived  at  Paris,  who  rendered  himself  very  fashionable,  as  well 
as  a  great  favourite  by  his  politeness,  gallantry,  and  wit ;  persons  of  rank,  especially 
ladies,  visited  him :  to  them  he  gave  coffee  ;  and  thus  a  bitter  and  black  beverage, 
which,  prescribed  by  a  Frenchman,  would  have  been  rejected  with  disgust,  became  a 
favourite  and  fashionable  liqueur,  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  presented 
by  a  Turk  of  wit  and  gallantry,    fhe  rage   for  coffee  having  been  thus  spread,   an 
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Annemaii  of  the  name  of  Pascal,  took  advantage  of  it,  and  in  1679,  opened  a  coffee- 
house in  Paris ',  but  in  consequence  of  the  veiy  inferior  manner  in  which  it  was  fitted  up, 
and  the  low  company  admitted,  his  scheme  did  not  succeed.  Procopius,  a  Florentine, 
perceiying  the  error,  fitted  up  a  fine  apartment,  and  having  already  acquired  a  repu- 
tation among  the  epicures  by  the  introduction  of  ices  into  Paris,  his  coftee-house  met 
with  great  encouragement. 

One  very  beneficial  consequence  resulted  from  the  general  and  fashionable  use  of 
coffee  in  Paris :  in  the  seventeeth  century,  habits  of  intoxication  prevailed,  even 
among  the  highest  classes,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  frequent  the  cabarets  in  parties, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  degrading  debauch.  Louis  XIV.  in  vain  had  exerted  his  in- 
fluence, directed  his  indignation,  and  appealed  to  the  love  and  respect  of  his  subjects  for 
their  grand  monarch,  to  put  down  this  practice  :  what  he  could  not  do,  Procopius  and 
the  other  coffee-house  keepers  accomphshed.  The  cabarets  were  deserted  by  men  of 
rank  and  of  letters :  the  coffee-houses  became  the  places  of  their  resort,  and  at  this 
period,  Saurin,  La  Mothe,  Dauchet,  Boindin,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  &c.  met  there,  and 
planned  or  composed  their  most  celebrated  pieces. 
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November  24. — ^The  following  degrees  were  con^Brred : — 

Masters  of  Arts. 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Walker,  Exeter  College.     Rev.  F.  Richardson,  University  College. 
Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Potticary,  Magdalen  Hall.      Rev.  Francis  J.  Blandy,  Fellow  of  St. 
Rev.  William  Hutchins,  Magdalen  Hall.  John's  College.  / 

Robert  G.  Rogers,  Oriel  College.  Simon  Webb,  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Mercer,  Trinity  College. 

Bachelors  of  Arts. 
Baldwin  Fulford,  Exeter  College.  William  Compton,  Trinity  College. 

Caledon  G.  Dupre,  St.  Mary's  Hall.  Francis  Drake,  Worcester  College. 

W.  J.  Copleston,  Corpus  Christi  College.     Robert  Evans,  Jesus*  College. 
Thomas  Evans,  Oriel  College.  William  Dunn,  Baliol  College. 

Mr.  Rice  Rees  and  Mf .  Henry  Reynolds,  Commoners  of  Jesus'  College,  have  been 
elected  Scholars  of  that  Society. 

James  F.  Crouch  and  John  W.  Richards  have  been  admitted  Scholars  of  Corpus 
Christi  College. 

John  Dayman,  BA.  and  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  has  been  elected  Fellow 
of  that  Society. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Meredith,  BA.  has  been  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 

December  1. — The  following  degrees  were  conferred : — 

The  Rev.  G.  Saxby  Penfold,  of  Merton  College,  and  Rector  of  Christchurch,  St. 
Mary -la-bonne.  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity,  by  accumulation,  grand  compoimder. 

Masters  of  Arts, 
John  Davenport,  Worcester  College.  Rev,  R,  C.  Hathway,  Jesus*  College. 

Rev.  G.  Lowdon  Hanson,  Queen's  CoU. 

Bachdors  (f  Arts. 

James  Hadley,  Worcester  College.  C.  Octavius  S.  Morgan,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  Cove,  Worcester  College.  W.  Drury  Holden,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  N.  Ilenning,  Worcester  College.  W.  Hazel,  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  A.  Holland,  Worcester  College.  Peter  Hall,  Brazenose  College. 

Adolphus  Kent,  Exeter  College,  Heathfield  W.  Hickes,  Pembroke  College. 

Peter  Brett  Bnll,  Queen's  College.  James  Hughes,  Jesus'  College. 

Philip  Jacob,  Corpus  Christi  College.  Grifl&th  Howel,  Jesus'  College. 
John  Hambleton,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

The  following  subjects  are  proposed  for  the  Chancellor's  prizes  for  the  ensuing  year : 
For  Latin  Verses, — *'  Monies  Pyrena«i." 

For  an  Eiiglhh  Essaii. — **  Is  a  rude  or  a  refined  age  more  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  works  of  fiction  V* 
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of  an  individual,  to  whom  it  is  sold  by  government ;  no  one  can  pass 
the  bar  without  his  assistance,  or  without  paying  him  four  duri.  You 
will  of  course  see  how  unfavourable  such  a  monopoly  i&  to  commerce, 
#hich  has  indeed  already  suffered  from  it.  As  the  pilot  has  but  two 
boats,  and  th6re  are  often  several  vessels  waiting  to  cross  the  bar,  it 
follows  that  they  waste  their  power  in  calling  him  in  vain,  and  what- 
ever be  the  urgency  of  their  business  they  must  wait  his  pleasure. 
After  a  considerable  delay  we  saw  a  point  in  the  distance  which  we 
soon  discovered  to  be  a  little  black  boat  of  a  somewhat  more  horrible 
aspect  than  that  which  crosses  the  Stygian  ferry ;  on  its  nearer 
approach  it  offered  to  our  astonished  eyes  a  dozen  animals  whom  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  class,  but  who  were  described  to  m^  as  a  mixture  of 
Negroes,  Samboes,  Mestizoes,  and  Indians.  Whatever  they  were, 
their  countenances  were  truly  horrible ;  there  was  a  mingled  expression 
of  melanchojiy  and  ferocity  which  rendered  them  painful  to  look  at. 
Their  colours  were  of  several  indefinable  dark  shades,  and  the  clothes 
of  those  who  were  clothed  at  all  consisted  of  a  short  shirt.  In  short, 
give  each  of  them  a  pair  of  bat's  wings,  and  I  would  defy  Michael 
Angelo  to  people  the  infernal  streams  with  more  dreadful  figures. 

One  of  our  party  being  slightly  ill,  it  was  determined  to  remain  on 
board  till  the  26th. 

Map  26fh.  We  intended  taking  a  sketch  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  the  fort  by  which  it  is  defended,  but  we  were  cautioned  not  to 
write,  still  less  to  draw,  in  the  sight  of  the  suspicious  inhabitants,  who 
already  regarded  us  with  rather  an  evil  eye.  This  was  a  great  morti- 
fication to  me :  not  that  this  view  could  have  any  merit  as  a  work  of 
art,  but  I  wished  to  show  you  the  entrance  to  this  new  and  extraor- 
dtilary  part  of  the  globe.  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  give  credit  to  my  pencil,  and  would  have  thought  me  so 
poor  an  engineer  as  to  take  a  hen-coop  for  a  fortress.  I  cannot 
however  resist  trying  by  words  to  give  you  some  faint  idea  of  this  most 
singular  fort.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  engineer  has 
exhausted  the  stores  of  his  science  and  skill,  and  has  placed  his  chef 
d'oeuvre,  which  consists  of  the  following  details  :■ — 

1st.  Four  old  trunks  of  trees,  in  the  selection  of  which  considerable 
time  and  labour  seem  to  have  been  bestowed.  Any  more  twisted, 
knotty,  and  irregularly  formed,  I  should  think  it  difficult  to  find. 
They  are  stuck  in  the  earth  so  as  to  support  a  rude  sort  of  lattice- 
work, or  hurdle,  upon  which  a  nearly  naked  soldier  mounts  guard. 
He  scrambles  up  to  his  post  by  means  of  a  ladder  of  a  construction 
suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  works. 

2d.  Two  or  three  huts  constructed  of  canes  stuck  in  the  earth 
vertically,  and  connected  by  others  placed  horizontally  at  such 
distances  that  the  interior  of  the  buildings  may  be  easily  seen 
through  the  interstices.  These  walls  are  surmounted  by  magnificent 
bomb-proof  roofs  of  dry  ])alm  leaves.  One  of  these  huts  surpasses 
the  others  in  splendour,  being  plastered  over  with  mud ;  this  serves  as 
a  custom-house. 

3d.  A  few  fascines,  ill  made  and  worse  distributed,  which  imper- 
fectly conceal  four  or  five  rusty  old  cannon  placed  in  a  low  and 
inconvenient  situation.  The  garrison  is  composed  of  thirty  half-naked 
soldicis. 
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Masters  of  Arts. 

Tliomafi  Rawson,  Trinity  College,  (Compounder.) 

WilHam  Cornwell,  Jesus'  College. 

Bachelon  in  Civil  Law. 

John  D.  Bumaby,  Emmanuel  College. 

Rev.  W.  Gane,  Trinity  HsJl,  (Cotunpounder.) 

Rev.  Henry  Good;  Trinity  HjJI. 

Bachelors  of  Arts, 

Henry  R.  Yorke,  St.  John's  College. 
William  C.  Himiphrey,  St.  Peter's  College. 

At  the  above  congregation,  graces  to  the  following  effect  passed  the  Senate : — 

To  appoint  Professor  Starlue,  Mr.  Findal,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  Alderson, 
of  Cains,  Counsel  to  the  University. 

To  increase  the  funds  of  the  library,  by  a  quarterly  contribution  of  one  shilling  and 
su^nce  from  each. Member  of  the  University,  especially  Sizars. 

To  rescind  the  6th  regulation  of  the  previous  exammation,  viz :  "  That  every 
person  when  examined,  shall  be  required  to  construe  some  portion  of  each  of  the 
subjects  so  to  be  appointed ;  to  explain  the  grammatical  construction  of  particular 
passages ;  and  to  answer  printed  questions  relating  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  to  the  geography,  chronology,  and  history  of  the  other  subjects  of  examination." 

And  to  substitute  the  following,  viz :  "  That  every  person,  when  examined,  shall 
be  required,  (1)  to  translate  some  portion  of  each  of  the  subjects  appointed  as  afore- 
said ;  (2)  to  construe  and  explain  passages  of  the  same  ;  and  (3)  to  answer  printed 
questions  relating  to  the  evidences  relating  to  Christianity." 

To  allow  an  additional  day  for  the  examination  ;  to  put  the  examination  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Pro-Proctors  for  the  time  being ;  and  to  authorize  the  Pro- 
Proctors  and  the  four  Examiners  to  require  the  attendance  of  one,  and  the  same  time, 
of  no  greater  number  of  the  persons  to  be  examined  than  can  be  properly  accommo- 
dated in  the  Senate  House." 

The  subject  of  the  Chancellor's  English  poem  for  the  present  year  is  Venice,  Dec.  14. 
Mr.  W.  Powley,  of  Jesus  College,  was  admitted  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  Charles 
Eckersall,  MA.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  was  admitted  adeundem  of  this 
University. 

The  following  graces  passed  the  Senate  : 

To  appoint  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Emmanuel  College,  an  Examiner  at  the  Classical 
Examination  after  admission  ad  Respondendum  Quaestion,  in  January  next,  instead  of 
Mr.  Law,  of  Si.  John's  College. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Warren,  of  Jesus  College,  and  Mr.  Chevalier,  of  Catherine  Hall, 
(the  Moderators  of  the  preceding  year)  also  Mr.  Hughes,  of  St.  John's  College  j  Mr. 
Ramsay,  t)f  Jesus'  College,  Mr.  Fennel,  of  Queen's  College,  and  Mr.  Porter,  of  Christ 
College,  Examiners  of  the  Quaestionist  in  January  next. 

To  allow  the  Moderators  and  Examiners  with  the  approbation  of  the  Professors  of 
Divinity,  Law,  and  Physic,  to  conduct  the  examination  of  the  first  six  classes  in  the 
Public  School. 

To  re-appoint  the  Syndicate  empowered  by  a  grace  of  Nov.  24,  1824,  to  treat  with 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  King's  College,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Old  Court ;  the 
property  of  the  said  College. 

To  aUow  Professor  Lee  to  retain  their  Arabic  MSS.  obtained  by  grace  out  of  the 
Public  Library,  till  Midsummer  next. 

To  appoint  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Master  of  Jesus,  the  Master  of  Downing,  Dr. 
Haviland,  Professor  Turton,  Mr.  Bridge,  Mr.  Byam,  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Peacock,  Mr. 
Shelford,  Mr.  Croft,  Mr.  Crawley,  Mr.  Tasker,  and  Mr.  King,  a  Syndicah  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  building  an  ]^amination  Hsdl,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  before 
the  first  of  May  next,  on  the  best  site  for  the  same,  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  the 
design  into  effect. 

To  affix  the  University  seal  to  the  letters  patent  of  Professor  Slarkie,  "  Mr.  Tindal, 
and  Mr.  Alderson,  University  Counsel." 

December  22. — A  grace  passed  the  Senate  "  To  affix  the  University  seal  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  requesting  him  to  determine  after  hearing  Counsel, 
the  manners  in  which  the  professors  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  anatomy,  are,  in 
future,  to  be  elected." 

Sidney  Gedge,  Esq.  BA.  of  Catharine  Hall,  has  been  elected  a  Foundation  Fellow 
of  that  society. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL    PREFERMENTS. 

Oi/brri.— Rbt.  F.  Swsn,  BD.  lo  a  Prebendal  Stall  in  thaCalhedralChurcli  of  Lin- 
coln.— RsT.  G.  H.  Curton,  MA.  to  the  lUctory  orEa^t  Bariiwith,  Lincolnshire  ;  Pa- 
Uon.  G.  R.  Hene&ge,  Esq.  of  Hainton  House.— Ker.  Heniy  Wecherell,  hD.  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Hereford, — Rev,  B.  Pope,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Osborne,  St.  Geo^, 
Wilts— Res.  J.  Saumarez,  MA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Hnggate.  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  ;  Patron,  The  King.— Rev.  W,  Greenhill,  BD.  to  the  Rectory  of  Faraham, 
in  the  County  of  Essei ;  Pafions,  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.— ReT, 
John  Davison,  BD.  to  be  Ptebend  of  Worcester  CoUege.— Rev.  F.  C.  MaBsingberd. 
MA.  to  the  United  Rectory  of  South  Onnsby,  with  Ketsby,  Driby,  snd  the  Vioiage 
of  Calceby  annexed  i  Patron,  C.  B.  Massingberd,  Esq.  of  Onnsby  Hall,  LincolnshirB. 
—Rev.  Charles  Trelawney  Collina  to  the  Rectory  of  Timsbury ;  l^trons,  tbe  Master 
and  Fellows  of  Baliol  College. 

Cambridge,— Rev.  Thomas  Kennion,  BA.  to  the  perpetual  Curacy  of  HaiTOgate  ;  Pa- 
non,  Rev.  A.  Cheap.— Rev.  Edward  M.  Salter,  MA.  to  the  united  Rectories  of  Wood 
Norton  and  Swanton  Novers,  Norfolk, — Rav,  Gooch  FoweU,  MA.  to  be  perpetual  Cn- 
rataofSt.  Mary's  in  Thecford;  Patroa,  the  Earl  of  AlbemaHs.— Ret.  Temple  Cheva- 
lier, late  Fellow  and  T\itoi  of  Catharine  Hall,  tothe  Vicar^s  ofSc  Andrew  the  Great. 
—Rev.  lEham.Case,  MA.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Metberii^ham,  in  the  county  of  Lincohi ; 
Patron,  the  Earlof  BristoL—Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Rice,  DD.  to  be  Dean  of  Gloucester.— 
Rev.  John  Davidson,  BD.  to  be  Prebend  of  Worcester. 
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LIST  OF  PROJECTED  WORKS. 

Six  Letters  on  the  PastOperationa  and  Future  Prospects  of  Joint  Stock  Compaiiies. 
By  John  Wilks,  Jun.  Esq. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Vice  Presents  of  tie  Leeds  Fhilo8(»hical 
and  Literary  Society,  has  nearly  ready  for  Publication,  an  Essay  on  Craniolbgy,  being 
Cue  substance  of  a  Paper  submitted  by  him  to  that  Society, 

The  ReT.  Christopher  Anderson  is  about  to  put  to  Press,  a  Work,  called  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  Human  Family ;  with  the  Duties  and  Advantages  which  are 
involved  in  that  singular  Constitution." 

The  History  of  Scotland,  for  the  Use  of  Schools ;  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart ; 
in  1  vol.  12mo,  is  in  the  Press. 

Mr.  George  Fulton  is  about  to  publish  **  Lessons  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of 
Children ;  with  a  Vocabulary,"  in  1  vol.  12mo. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  in  1  vol.  4to,  uniformly  printed  with  Dr.  Todd's 
Edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  Etymons  of  English  Words.  By  John  Thomson, 
M.R.I,  and  M.A.S.  late  Private  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Govemor- 
General  of  India. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  one  neat  Pocket  Volume,  royal  18mo.  The  New 
French  Manual,  and  Traveller's  Companion  ;  containing  a  familiar  Introduction  to 
French  Pronimciation,  a  Vocabulaary,  and  a  Selection  of  Phrases  on  the  most  common 
and  useful  subjects ; — also,  a  Series  of  Conversations,  descriptive  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings, Institutions,  Curiosities,  Manners,  and  Amusements  of  the  French  Capital ; 
with  Models  of  Cards  and  Letters,  and  Tables  of  French  and  British  Monies,  Weights, 
and  Measures ; — exhibiting  the  exact  Pronunciation  of  every  Word,  Phrase,  &c.  con- 
tained in  the  Work.    By  Gabriel  Surenne,  FSSA.  Teacher  of  French,  Edinburgh. 

Next  Month  will  be  published,  8vo.  Mathematical  Tables ;  containing  improved 
Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers,  Logarithmic  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants,  together 
with  a  number  of  others,  useful  in  Practical  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  [Navigation, 
Engineering,  and  Business ;  preceded  by  a  copious  Introduction,  embracing  their 
Explanation,  and  Rules  and  Formulee  for  their  application,  with  a  Collection  of  appro- 
priate Exercises.    By  William  Galbraith,  AM.  Lecturer  on  MathjemAtics,  Edinburgh. 

Early  in  January  wiU  be  published,  in  Demy  18mo.  Hours  at  Home,  by  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Wilson* 

Mr,  Allan  Cunningham  is  preparing  for  publication  **  Paul.  Jones,*'  a  Romance,  in 
3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Historical  Novel,  in  3  vols.  12mo,  entitled  *'  William . 
Douglas ;  or  the  Scottish  Exiles." 

Nearly  ready,  in.  1  vol.  12mo,  **  The  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual.  By  ]Mrs. 
Maigaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikimi  Inn,  St.  Ronau's. 

In  the  Press,  a  valuable  Work,  entitled  **  The  Contest  of  the  Twelve  Nations ;  or  a 
Comparison  of  the  different  Bases  of  Human  Character  and  Talent,"  in  1  vol,  8vo. 

On  the  1st  of  January  will  be  published,  in  1  vol,  12mo,  The  Father's  Guide  in  the 
selection  of  a  School  for  his  Son  ;  being  a  short  Account  of  all  the  Schools  in  England 
from  which  Scholars  have  a  claim  to  Fellowships,  Scholarships^  Exhibitions,  and 
other  Honors  and  Emoluments  in  the  two  Universities.  By  a  Member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

Lyrics  of  the  Heart ;  with  other  Poems*  By  Alaric  A.  Watts,  Author  of  Poetical 
Sketches.    In  1  vol,  foolscap,  with  a  Vignette  Title-page. 

Sketohes  selected  from  the  Note  Book  of  the  late  Charles  Hamilton,  Esq.  By 
G.  K,  Hervey,  Author  of  Australia. 

The  First  number  of  Bolster's  Quarterly  Magazine,  is  to  appear  in  .London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  DuUin,  on  the  1st  of  Febmary.  It  is  the  only  Literary  Journal  in 
Ireland. 

In  the  Press,  Daitiiioor,  a  Dipcnptive  Poem,  by  N.  T.  Caxrington,  Author  of  the 
Banks  of  Tamw ;.  witk  a  Pre£M:e  and  Notes  by  Wm.  Burt,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Plymouth ;  and  Four  Views  and  Eight  Vignettes,  Drawn 
and  Etched  by  P.  H.  Rogers,  Esq*  Plymouth. 

The  TraveUen ;  or  Adventures  on  the  Continent,  in  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  Spanish  Anthology ;  being  a  Translation  of  the  Choicest  Specimens  of  the  Spa- 
nish Poets,  with  their  Biographical  Ii^tices*  By  J»  H.  Wi£fen,  in  1  vol*  8vo«  uniform 
with  the  Work*  of  Gwoilasso. 
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John  Baron,  MD.  FRS.,  has  in  the  press  Delineationa,  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  various  changes  of  Structure  which  occur  in  Man,  and  some  inferior  Animals)  heing 
the  Continuation  of  Works  already  published  on  this  Subject  by  the  Author. 

Mr.  Mawe  has  recently  returned  from  a  Geological  Tour  in  Italy,  where  he  has  vi- 
sited the  finest  Collections,  and  particularly  the  Vesuvian  Productions  at  Naples ',  and 
is  preparing  to  publish  his  Observations,,  in  a  single  volume. 

In  the  press,  and  immediately  will  be  published,  in  3  vols  8vo,  illustrated  by  Maps, 
Plates,  &c.  &c..  Travels  of  the  Hussian  Mission  through  Mongolia  to  China,  and  Re- 
sidence inPekin,  in  the  Years  1820,  1821.     By  George  Timkowski. 

In  a  few  Days  will  be  published,  a  Concise  System  of  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
adapted  to  modern  Practice.  By  James  Morrison,  Accountant,  who  has  also  in  the 
press,  the  Young  Ladies'  Guide  to  Figures  and  Accounts  ;  containing  the  useful  Rules 
for  calculating,  either  by  the  Pen  or  mentally.  Also  preparing  for  publication,  a 
Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Mercantile  Law  and  Practice,  deduced  from  the  latest 
authorities,  and  arranged  on  a  new  Plan. 

Dr.  Rees  has  in  the  press,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Means  of  obviating  and  treat- 
ing the  varieties  of  Costiveness  at  different  periods  of  Life  ;  and  in  Cases  of  pre-dispo- 
sition  to  various  constitutional  Maladies,  and  of  Disorders  of  the  Lungs,  Stomach, 
Liver,  Rectum,  &c,  &.c.  by  Medicine,  Diet,  &c.  in  1  vol,  8vo. 

A  Translation  of  Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revolution  will  be  published  in  a 
few  days. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Hebrew  Tales,  selected  and  translated  from  Ancient  Hebrew  Works,  to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  still  existing  remains  of  the  Hebrew  Sages  of  a  later  period 
than  the  Maccabees,  and  on  the  character  and  merit  of  the  uninspired  Ancient 
Hebrew  Literature  generally.     1  vol.  foolscap  8vo.  7s,  6d. 

.    A  Panoramic  View  of  Liverpool,     Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able William  Huskisson,  MP.,  &c.,  on  two  sheets  drawing  Colombier.     11,  lis.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Erasmus ;  with  Historical  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Literature  between 
the  tenth  and  sixteenth  Centuries.     By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.     8vo.  7s.  6d, 

William  Tell,  a  Drama,  translated  from  the  German  of  Frederick  Schiller.    8vo.  6s. 

Varieties  of  Literature,  being  principally  Selections  from  the  Portfolio  of  the  late 
John  Brady,  Esq.  Author  of  Clavis  Calendaria.    12mo.  8«. 

A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys,  AM.    8vo.  Qs,  6d. 

The  plays  of  Clara  Gazul,  translated  from  the  French.    Post  8vo.  9s. 

A  Plea  for  the  Protestant  Canon  of  Scripture,  iii'  opposition  to  the  Popish  Canon,  of 
which  the  Apocrypha  makes  an  integral  part.    8vo.  4s. 

Min'or  of  the  Months.    8vo.  8s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Education,  applicable  to  Children  in  general ;  the  Defective ;  the 
Criminal ;  the  Poor  the  Adult,  and  Aged.     By  Richard  Poole,  MD.     ISmo.  7s,  6d, 

Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Practical  Operation  of  Chriitiaiiity.  By 
J.  J.  Gumey.     8vo.  10s.  6d, 

Granby,  a  Novel.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  11.  7s. 

The  Pantheon  of  the  Present  Age,  qr  Memoirs  of  Three  Thousand  Living  or  Con- 
temporary Public  Characters.    3  vols.  12mo.  21.  2s. 

A  Picture  of  Greece  in  1825,  as  exhibited  in  the  Personal  Narrative  of  James 
Emerson,  Esq.  Count  Pecchio,  and  W.  H.  Humphreys,  Esq.    2  vols,  post  Bvo.  18s. 

An  Autumn  in  Greece,  and  Greece  at  the  close  of  1825.  The  fonoer  by  H. 
Lytton  Bulwer,  Esq.  in  Letters  addressed  to  C.  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Eeq.  The  latter 
by  a  Resident  with  the  Greeks,  recently  arrived.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China,  in  the  ^ears  1821-2. 
From  the  Journal  of  George  Finlayson,  Esq.  Surgeon  and  Natixralxst  to  the  Mission. 
8vo.  16s. 

Letters  on  Entomology,  intended  for  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Young 
Persons,  and  to  £a.cilitate  their  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Insects. 

Stories  for  the  Christmas  Week.     2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Danciad,  or  Dancer's  Monitor.     Part  II.  3s. 

P.  Virgihi  Maronifl  Bucolica;  containing  an  Ordo  and  Interlineal  translation  ac- 
companying the  text ;  a  Treatise  on  Latin  Versification  ;  and  references  to  a  scanning 
taUe,  exhibiting,  on  musical  principles,  every  variety  of  hexameter  verse,  with  an  ex- 
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as  can  be  imagined.  The  prima  donna^  who,  if  she  was  nothing  else, 
was  at  least  a  white,  stood  in  her  little  room  divesting  herself  of  the 
sock^  or  buskin^  and  of  all  her  splendours :  I  bowed  to  her,  and  the 
meagre  appearance  of  her  face  strongly  inclined  me  to  invite  her  to 
supper. 

Very  few  old  people  are  to  be  seen  at  Pueblo  Viejo,  the  fever  and 
other  maladies  incident  to  the  climate  Bave  its  inhabitants  from  the 
evils  of  old  age. 

May  2Tth.  Our  caravan  set  out  with  above  forty  mules  either  for 
the  saddle  or  for  burthen.  We  were  divided  into  two  bodies ;  the 
first,  which  might  be  called  the  ^tat  major y  set  put  first :  the  second, 
of  which  I  was  one,  remained  to  escort  the  baggage.  After  an  hour's 
ride  we  passed  Tampico,  which  lay  on  our  left.  Tampico  is  built  in 
the  usual  style  of  magnificence,  but  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
and  the  whiteness  of  most  of  the  houses,  it  has  a  more  cleanly  and 
cheerful  appearance  than  Pueblo  Viejo.  The  road  still  lay  through 
the  lovely  botanic  garden  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  almost 
every  step  disclosed  some  object  which  awakened  our  wonder  and 
admiration.  The  perfect  silence  which  reigned  among  us,  a  silence 
only  broken  by  an  occasional  exclamation  of  surprise,  sufficiently 
marked  the  state  of  all  our  minds. 

The  few  hours'  march  in  the  first  day's  journey  passed  rapidly :  it 
was  only  half-past  one,  p.  m.  when  we  arrived  at  Los  Ranches  de  las 
Tortugas.  The  Indians  call  their  cabins  Ranchos,  and  designate  a 
collection  of  them  by  the  name  of  the  place  near  which  they  are 
erected.  The  miserable  hut  of  one  of  these  poor  people,  upon  whose 
hospitality  we  had  thrown  ourselves,  served  us  as  a  place  of  rest ;  or 
rather  not  the  hut,  which  would  have  been  too  small,  but  a  sort  of 
shed  adjoining  it,  which  usually  served  as  a  place  of  shelter  to  the 
cattle,  and  was  entirely  open  on  the  four  sides.  Our  dinner  was  soon 
prepared,  and,  thanks  to  the  provident  care  of  one  of  our  party,  it 
was  an  European  dinner.  Whenever  we  were  in  situations  which 
afforded  nothing  to  eat,  we  had  recourse  to  two  miraculous  tin  cases 
which  had  been  prepared  in  New  York,  and  which  never  failed  to 
yield  us  e;s:cellent  provision.  The  air  having  been  exhausted  from 
them  they  were  hermetically  seAled;  nothing  was  wanted  but  hot 
water  to  prepare  for  us  a  luxurious  repast  of  fish,  fresh  as  if  just 
from  the  sea,  delicious  poultry,  meat,  &c.  I  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  fastidiousness  and  prejudice  of  the  lower  classes  of 
England ;  the  artisans  of  our  party  turned  up  their  noses  at  this  unac- 
customed sort  of  food,  and  at  our  humble  lodging,  while  their  supe- 
riors, many  of  whom  often  had  fared  so  much  worse  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  thought  themselves  remarkably  well  off. 

The  remains  of  an  idol  of  rudely  sculptured  stone  has  just  been 
discovered ;  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  it  with  a  scale  of  English  feet. 
It  is  probable  that  this  spot  had  been  consecrated  ground,  as  it  united 
all  those  features  which  are  usually  found  combined  in  the  places 
selected  by  savage  nations  for  the  celebration  of  their  religious  rites. 
We  were  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  eminence,  near  which  were  a  forest 
and  a  spring.  There  was  nothing  picturesque  in  the  situation,  for  the 
Indians  always  fix  their  habitations  on  a  level  spot,  which  they  indus- 
triously clear  of  every  tree  and  bush,  so  as  to  leave  it  entirely  bare. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  dusk  we  perceived  small  floating  lights  in  the  air, 
which  appeared  for  a  moment,  and  then  were  lost.  They  were  fire 
flies,  and  as  the  darkness  increased  the  appearance  was  extremely 
beautiful.  I  gave  chase  to  some  of  these  insects  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  those  of  our  party  to  whom  they  were  new.  On  examination  I 
found  them  very  different  from  the  fire  flies  of  Italy ;  they  are  not 
properly  flies,  as  those  are,  but  acarabeei,  and  their  light  is  not 
situatea  in  the  abdomen,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  This  light 
also,  instead  of  being  pale  and  yellowish,  is  blue,  and  very  brilliant. 
I  remember  one  summer  evening  in  the  south  of  Europe,  after  a  heavy 
shower,  to  have  seen  a  cloud  of  fire  flics  hovering  over  a  field  of  rye  ; 
they  appeared  like  a  golden  veil  agitated  by  the  wind,  or  rather  like  a 
waving  sea  of  light. 

May  2Sth,  This  day  the  care  of  the  baggage  devolved  upon  me, 
and  when  It  pleased  our  muleteers  we  set  out.  I  have  just  made  the 
discovery  that  there  are  too  many  parrots  in  this  country ;  their 
hoarse  and  discordant  clamours  are  very  annoying ;  at  this  season  they 
are  always  seen  in  pairs,  and  in  the  numerous  flocks  of  them  which 
flew  past  us,  I  observed  that  the  pairs  were  always  distinct.  To  com- 
plete the  discord,  a  most  abominable  sort  of  cricket  never  ceased  for 
one  instant  to  persecute  our  ears.  But  these  were  light  afflictions 
compared  to  those  in  store  for  us ;  the  sky  was  cloudy,  and  a  most 
violent  rain  soon  began  to  fall ;  it  accompanied  us  to  the  end  of  our 
day's  journey,  the  Rancho  de  Bicin,  where  we  all  arrived  wet  and 
grumbling.  The  road  was  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  rain, 
and  an  infinity  of  little  brooks,  swelled  into  sudden  importance,  inter- 
cepted our  way  at  every  step.  The  country  happily  afforded  some 
compensation,  and  I  forgot  all  inconveniences  in  the  varied  scenes 
through  which  we  passed  ;  one  while  our  road  lay  through  a  grove  of 
cedars,  then  through  a  wood  of  lofty  canes,  covered  with  light  foliage 
and  planted  in  the  most  curious  and  artificial  manner.  Nearer  to 
Bicin  the  scene  changes  again,  and  is  adorned  with  palms ;  these 
palms  are  like  the  Chamcerops  humilis  which  grows  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  which  the  Spaniards  call  palmito.  The  palmitoSy  how- 
ever, are  not  armed  with  thorns  as  these  are,  nor  indeed  do  I  remem- 
ber ever  before  to  have  seen  a  tree  that  was.  On  our  way  we  met 
some  Indians,  going  to  Tampico  to  sell  pine-apples  (^anamis ;)  I 
bought  some,  and  found  them  very  superior  to  those  of  Europe  or  of 
New  York.  They  are  certainly  among  the  things  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  regret  in  leaving  America. 

The  master  of  the  house  at  which  we  stopped  had  an  appearance 
truly  patriarchal ;  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  without  veneration. 
He  was  a  fine  robust  old  man,  and  wore  a  snow-white  shirt  over  a 
pair  of  trowsers  of  equal  whiteness.  His  long  grey  hair  fell  upon  his 
shoulders,  and,  as  he  stood  with  his  head  raised  and  his  mouth  half 
open  to  speak  to  us,  I  thought  him  the  most  beautiful  specinien  of  age 
I  had  ever  beheld.  He  received  us  with  exquisite  and  dignified  polite- 
ness, and  left  the  most  favourable  impression  on  every  one  of  our 
party.  Our  venerable  host  had  gathered  some  hearts  of  the  palm- 
tree  which  he  set  before  us  ;  they  are  like  the  artichoke  in  flavour, 
only  more  agreeable.  I  was  told  that  this  was  a  highly  esteemed 
dish  in  Mexico. 
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The  Indiaz}6  of  these  parts  drink  guarapoy  a  beverage  made  of 
sugar,  which  they  call  panela,  and  maize  flour,  fermented.  The 
plain  in  which  the  Bancho  is  situated  is  by  no  means  picturesque. 

May  29th.  The  rain  continued  all  day ;  the  face '  of  the  country  is 
here  very  uniform  ;  it  is  one  continued  grove  of  palm-trees,  and  this 
tree  is  not,  like  the  date-palm,  of  a  beautiful  form,  but  a  bare  trunk 
with  a  ragged  tuft  at  the  top ;  there  is  no  harmony  in  its  proportions, 
and,  what  is  worse,  no  variety.  We  passed  near  Los  Esterillos  and 
Oanchel,  which  consist  of  a  few  poor  huts.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain 
we  were  traversing,  rises  the  Pico  del  Rancho  Nuevo :  it  is  not  very 
lofty,  but  remarkable  for  being  completely  isolated.  From  its  summit 
you  command  an  immense  extent  of  country;  it  would  be  a  most 
interesting  station  for  geodetical  operations.  At  half  a  league  from 
this  hill  lies  the  Rancho  de  Buena  Vista,  where  we  intended  to  pass 
the  night ;  our  guide  had  been  talking  to  us  all  day  of  the  beautiful 
view  we  should  enjoy  from  thence,  and  accordingly  when  we  reached 
the  spot  every  body  exclaimed,  how  fine !  how  beautiful !  It  appeared 
to  me,  however,  that  they  all  mistook  their  own  sensations,  and  con- 
founded the  beautiful  with  the  surprising.  You  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  judge  from  description  whether  the  coup  d'ml  before  us  deserved 
to  be  called  beautiful.  The  Bancho  de  Buena  Vista  is  situated  on  a 
hill  from  which  you  behold  an  unbounded  extent  of  country  covered 
with  palms, — a  sea  of  palms,  in  short.  This  tedious  uniformity  is 
not  broken  by  a  single  road,  nor  a  single  habitation,  except  in  the 
instance  of  Bancho  Nuevo,  which  lies  like  an  island  in  the  middle, 
and  a  few  mountains  which  mingle  with  the  clouds  in  the  distant 
horizon.  The  imagination  may  indeed  suggest  what  this  country  might 
become,  and  may  diversify  it  with  towns,  villages,  roads,  and  all  the 
traces  of  cultivation,  but  it  shrinks  from  a  boundless  expanse,  which 
shows  so  clearly  the  poverty  and  sloth  of  its  possessors. 

The  master  of  the  house  was  just  mounting  his  horse  at  the  moment 
of  our  arrival ;  he  had  a  long  sword  at  his  girdle,  and  his  surly  and 
insolent  manner  of  receiving  us,  sufficiently  proved  his  martial  habits. 
He  granted  us  hospitality  with  evident  reluctance,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  would  have  refused  it  if  he  had  dared  to  offer  open  resistance 
to  so  large  a  party ;  he  did  actually  refuse  to  procure  us  the  slightest 
refreshment  or  accommodation,  and  would  not  even  sell  us  a  fowl, 
although  he  had  them  in  abundance.  One  of  our  party  placed  him  in 
a  distressing  dilemma  by  giving  him  his  choice  of  a  glass  of  wine  or 
one  of  brandy ;  he  deliberated,  smiled,  and  at  length  decided  for  the 
former.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  his  wife,  who  was  more  civil,  as 
women  always  are,  gave  us  the  best  accommodation  in  her  power. 
The  night  we  passed  was  such  as  to  exceed  all  my  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  the  house  was  too  small  to  admit  of  our  swinging  our  hammocks, 
so  that  almost  all  of  us  lay  down  in  our  cloaks.  Not  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  not  that  of  the  Myrmidons,  equalled  in  numbers  the  swarm  of 
garrampatos  which  poured  down  upon  us.  I  passed  the  night  without 
closing  my  eyes,  in  vain  attempts  to  repel  their  attacks,  and  impa- 
tiently awaited  the  approach  of  morning.  This  formidable  insect, 
which  occupies  so  important  a  post  in  creation,  has  the  terrible  pro- 
perty of  being  invulnerable.  It  is  veiy  nearly  of  the  same  form  and 
size  as  a  bug,  but  its  skin  is   so  hard  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
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cnidb  it  to  death ;  and  like  the  leech,  which  "  non  missura  cutem 
nisi  plena  cruorU"  if  left  adhering  to  the  skin  is  so  greedy  of  blood, 
that  it  sucks  till  it  is  swelled  like  a  pea,  and  either  dies  of  the  surfeit 
or  falls  from  its  excessive  weight.  Early  in  the  morning  the  master 
of  the  house  returned,  and  I  heard  him  making  a  violent  noise,  though 
I  know  not  what  about ;  he  drew  his  sword,  and  uttered  the  fiercest 
defiance  to  all  our  muleteers. 

May  30^A.  We  were  accompanied  by  the  usual  rain  ;  the  road  was 
of  course  very  bad.  When  I  say  road,  I  must  beg  yo\i  not  to  attach 
the  ordinary  signification  to  that  word,  but  to  understand  that  I  mean 
a  ditch,  a  furrow,  a  trench,  a  something  which  has  the  advantage  of 
serving  occasionally  in  the  double  capacity  of  road  and  river.  After' 
an  hour  and  a  halPs  march,  we  arrived  at  the  torrent  of  Chicayan, 
which  in  diy  weather  is  without  water,  but  which  the  rains  of  the 
several  preceding  days  had  swoln  to  a  considerable  size.  To  pass  it 
with  a  single  canoe  would  have  taken  more  time  than  we  liked  to 
spare.  The  torrent  and  Rancho  of  Chicayan  form  a  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  view,  the  first  I  had  seen  which  strongly  tempted  me 
to  draw.  The  rain,  which  fell  incessantly,  rendered  this  impossible. 
The  unloading  all  our  baggage  and  unharnessing  our  beasts,  in  order 
that  they  might  swim  the  stream,  occupied  so  much  time  that  we 
could  get  no  further  in  this  day  than  to  Los  Alacraijes  Ranches, 
situated  at  about  an  hour's  ride  from  the  torrent.  Here  we  accord- 
ingly determined  to  hak ;  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  very  clever, 
and  much  more  polished  than  any  of  her  predecessors  on  the  road. 
The  master  was  a  civil  good  sort  of  a  man ;  they  gave  us  leave  to 
pass  the  night  under  a  shod  like  that  I  have  described  at  Lad 
Tortugas,  and  were  perfectly  willing  to  lend  us  any  assistance  in 
their  power. 

At  some  distance  from  the  house  I  found  an  enormons  mound  of 
earth  of  a  semi-circular  form,  so  regular  that  it  is  evidently  a  work 
of  art.  I  leave  it  to  the  learned  to  discover  whether  this  be  a  sepul- 
chral monument,  an  altar,  &c.  Some  Indian  lads  were  exercising 
themselves  there  in  throwing  the  lasso.  They  acquire  sujch  dexterity 
in  this  sport  that  they  infallibly  catch  any  animal  in  its  course,  what- 
ever be  its  speed  and  strength. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  bed,  our  muleteers  began  a  serenade ;  it 
consisted  of  extempore  compliments  to  us,  sung  after  the  Spanish 
fashion,  and  accompanied  on  an  old  guitar  which  they  had  fwmd  in 
some  corner  of  the  house.  They  were  getting  into  good  humour  as 
they  approached  the  tierra  friay  as  they  call  the  mountainous 
country.  Tiiey  have  an  extreme  aversion  to  the  tierra  caliente,  und 
great  fear  of  the  diseases  with  which  it  abounds. 

May  Sist.  The  country  begins  to  be  rather  hilly,  and  as  the 
Indians  prefer  the  mountainous  districts  to  the  low  ground,  we  saw 
more  of  their  dwellings.  We  passed  the  Ranches  de  San  Rafael,  de 
los  paderones,  del  pavilion,  de  los  huevos,  de  los  potreros,  and  some 
others,  before  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Tautoyuca. 

The  population  of  this  village  is  not  exclusively  Indian,  and  at  seme 
distance  from  it  we  were  struck  by  the  partial  cultivation  of  the  hills, 
and  by  the  improvement  in  the  roads.  These  were  clear  indications 
of  a  better  population,  for  in  all  the  country  we  had  traversed  we  had 
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not  seen  the  least  trace  of  cultivation.     I  had  already  reniarked  that 
the  natives  had  very  little  curiosity ;  I  had  here  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  this  fact :  I  was  jvith  the  second  detachment^  and  I  asked  all 
whom  I  met,  or  saw  sitting  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  in  what  di- 
rection uno8  cabaUeroSy  who  must  have  passed  that  way,  had  gone. 
They  scarcely  appeared  to  be  conscious  whether  they  had  seen  them 
or  not,  and  all  replied  that  they  had  probably  stopped  at  la  casa  del 
coinurif  pointing  to  a  roof  somewhat  more  elevated  than  the  others. 
On  my  arrival  nt  this  house,  I  found  they  had  taken  up  their  lodging 
there.     The  casa  del  comun  is  a  hut  built  at  the  expense  of  the  town, 
and  is  destined  to  receive  travellers  gratis.     The  person  to  whom  it 
is  entrusted  lives  in  an  adjoining  hut,  which  he  has  rent-free  on  con- 
dition of  taking  care  of  the  whole.     Sometimes,  indeed,  this  situation 
becomes  very  lucrative,  from   the   numerous   presents   he  receives. 
The  present  occupant  is  too  lazy,  however,' to  gather  a  few  palm  leaves 
to  repair  the  roof,  which  is  going  to  ruin.     Certainly  these  good 
people  have  no  passion  for  work.     There  is  a  school  in  Tantoyuca, 
the  master  of  which  has  the  best  house  in  the  place.     There  are  also 
a  few  shops  and  a  church,  which  is  the  first  edifice  I  have  seen  built 
of  stone  and  mortar.     We  went  to  see  it,  and  I  was  struck  with  the 
astonishment  betrayed  by  some  of  my  companions  who  had  never  been 
in  a  Catholic  place  of  worship, before.     It  certainly  does  offer  to  the 
veneration  of  the  people  some  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  images  I  ever 
saw,  dressed  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  difficult  to  look  at  them 
with  composed  features.     The  population  dependant  on  this  parish  is 
about  5000  souls,  but  the  place  itself  does  not  contain  much  above 
three  hundred.     The  language  of  the  Indians  is  the  Guastigo.     I  had 
abundance  of  most  delicious  pines  here,  very  cheap,  plantains  which 
differ  from  the  flcus  banana  in  being  larger  and  less  sweet,  guava 
jelly,  and  ahuocates.    This  fruit,  which  is  a  favourite  dish  with  the 
natives,  is  eaten  either  with  boiled  meat,  or  simply  with  a  little,  salt. 
I  confess  that  it  did  not  please  me  at  all.     It  is  very  insipid  and  has 
a  rotten  taste.    The  people  told  me  that  all  foreigners  were  disgusted 
at  it  at  first,  but  grew  extremely  fond  of  it.     I  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  former  part  of  this  assertion,  but  I  am  rather  incredulous  as  to 
the  sequel.    I  discovered  at  night  the  condition  of  the  roof  of  our 
lodging.    As  I  lay  in  bed  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  making  what- 
ever astronomical  observations  I  liked.     A  propos  of  astronomy,  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  this  day  at  noon  the  sun  was  in  our  zenith. 

June  Ist.  The  weather  continues  so  unfavourable,  and  our  mules 
are  so  tired,  that  we  are  obliged  to  prolong  our  stay  here. 

June  2d,  The  weather  appears  to  be  clearing.  Our  road  lies  for 
the  most  part  through  woods ;  sometimes  thick  and  shady,  and  some- 
times skirting  beautiful  meadows.  The  rich  soil  asks  nothing  but 
seed  from  the  hand  of  the  lazy  husbandman  to  bring  forth  abundant 
harvests,  yet  even  that  degree  of  culture  is  withheld.  Every  day  pre- 
sents us  with  new  varieties  of  trees :  the  ricino  is  here  very  abun- 
dant ;  I  broke  off  a  branch,  and,  showing  it  to  our  guide,  asked  him 
what  they  called  it,  and  whether  they  extracted  the  valuable  oil  from 
its  seeds.  "  Don't  touch  it,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  horror,  "  throw 
it  away,  it  is  hurtful."  Its  reputed  qualities  must  be  bad  indeed,  to 
have  procured  for  it  the  name  the  natives  have  given  it :  they  call  it 
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fnala  m/wger.  We  came  to  the  road  of  Huajutla,  which  we  left  on 
the  right,  then  to  the  Ranchos  of  Tepatlan,  and  lastly  to  the  Ranclio? 
of  Calabozo,  near  which  runs  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a 
torrent^  and  is  sometimes  dry*  In  its  channel  are  found  shells ,  the 
inside  of  which  is  very  like  mother^-o'-pearl.  The  heat  was  now  ex- 
cessive, the  thermometer  standing  at  89o  in  the  shade.  While  our 
baggage  was  ferried  over  in  two  canoes,  we  sat  down  to  take  some  re- 
freshment in  an  Indian's  cottage :  it  was  built  of  the  usual  materials, 
but  very  neatly.  These  huts  are  generally  square,  but  this  was 
round.  We  were  all  convinced  that  the  master,  who  was  absent,  must 
be  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  his  race.  He  sells  brandy,  and  his 
wife  was  employed  in  an  adjoining  shed  in  distilling  it  from  the  sugar 
cane.     The  still  was  of  coarse  red  earth  and  very  simple. 

Notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  I  observed  but  few  flies.  On  re- 
suming our  journey  we  came  to,a  place  where  two  roads  meet ;  the 
one  on  the  right  leads  to  Baguta,  the  one,  on  the  left,  which  we  fol- 
lowed, to  the  Hacienda  de  las  Flores.  As  I  was  passing  through  a 
wood,  two  deer,  of  a  di^erent  species  from  any  I  had  seen  in  Europe, 
and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  stopped  at  the  distance  of  half  a  pistol 
shot,  looked  steadily  at  me,  and  then  plunged  into  the  thicket.  The 
Hacienda  de  las  Flores  is  large  and  convenient.  It  is  in  the  style  of 
some  of  the  country  houses  of  Spain,  and  is  inhabited  by  Seiior 
Herrera  who  rents  it.  The  land  is  level  and  extremely  fertile,  but 
nearly  entirely  uncultivated.  The  pasture  is  excellent,  and  maintains 
above  five  thousand  head  of  cattle,  two  thousand  of  which  are  horses. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  hacienda  is,  that  it  is  only  an 
hour  and  a  half's  ride  from  the  Calabozo,  which  during  three-fourths 
of  the  year  is  navigable  to  Pueblo  Viejo.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  si- 
tuated in  the  plain,  the  tierra  caliente,  it  is  here  valued  at  only  ten 
thousand  durz,  although  it  extends  many  leagues  in  every  direction. 
At  noon  the  thermometer  rose  to  92©, 

I  wish  the  task  of  describing  to  you  this  day's  journey  had  fallen 
to  some  other  pen  than  mine.  The  mountains  which  are  now  near  us, 
and  which  rise  before  us  like  steps,  were  tinged  with  colours  which  I 
believe  are  not  to  be  beheld  under  any  other  sky.  The  nearest  and 
least  elevated,  now  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  evening,  served  to 
set  off  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  more  remote.  But  I  should  in  vain 
labour  to  convey  to  you  the  slightest  idea  of  a  picture  which  filled 
me,  and  some  of  my  companions,  with  enthusiasm.  At  the  back  of 
the  house  there  is  a  tree  which  deserves  mention.  It  is  common  in 
these  woods,  but  I  had  never  seen  any  so  like  the  mangle  which  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  lagune  of  Tampico ;  its  umbrageous  top  rests 
upon  a  grove  of  trunks,  but  it  does  not,  like  that,  require  the  vicinity 
of  water.  Slender  twigs  or  rather  filaments  shoot  downwards  from 
the  highest  branches,  and  as  they  approach  the  earth,  as  if  impatient 
to  attach  themselves  to  it,  they  send  out  numerous  little  fibres.  As 
soon  as  these  take  root  it  enlarges,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  a  column 
for  the  support  of  the  vast  branches  which  rest  upon  it.  It  covered 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  but  I  dare  not  assert  that  it  equals 
that  most  remarkable  Ficus  indica  which  Forbes  declares  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  capable  of  afifordlng 
shelter  to  an  army  of  5even  thousand  men. 
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Jvme  Sd,  Our  way  lay  through  an  atmosphere  perfumed  with  bal- 
samic odours ;  O;  variety  of  gay  and  beautiful  birds,  and  of  the  love- 
liest flowers,  constantly  met  our  eyes,  and  above  our  heads  was  a  sky 
of  incomparable  bi^iUiai^*  We  saw  no  kabitationa  till  we  came  to 
the  river  Tecoluco,  where  the  mountains  rose  suddenly  before  us,  and 
we  began  to  climb  a  very  steep  acclivity.  My  troop  did  not  partake 
my  raptures  in  this  ascent,  which  was  extremely  laborious,  yet  I 
scarcely  recollect  to  have  experienced  more  delightful  sensations. 
About  midway,  I  alighted  to  kill  a  remarkably  large  scorpion  four  or 
five  inches  long.  On  reaching  the  summit  we  turned  round  and  saw 
the  whole  extent  of  country  we  had  passed  through ;  the  sea  of  palms 
which  I  told  you  of,  with  the  hill  of  Raneho  Nuevo  lying  in  the  midst 
like  a  dark  speck,  the  Tecoluco  winding  through  the  plain  at  our  feet, 
the  adjacent  mountains,  the  fertile  vallies,  the  huts  of  the  Indians 
nearly  hidden  in  wood,  the  cultivated  spots  of  maiaJe,  pine  apples,  and 
sugar  cane,  the  villages  of  Huajutla,  of  San  Domingo,  8cc.,  the  whole 
grouped  in  the  finest  manner  imagination  could  suggest  for  forming  a 
magnificent  panorama.  This  mountain  is  called  La  Mesa  de  Go- 
kautla;  the  cabins  which  are  scattered  upon  it  are  of  the  most 
wretched  construction,  smaller,  lower,  and  altogether  worse  than 
any  I  had  seen.  Here  I  ate  some  tortillas  (a  sort  of  cake)  and  drank 
a  little  pulqwCy  which  are  not  precisely  ambrosia  and  nectar ;  but  of 
these  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  Our  next  halt  was 
at  Gohautla,  an  Indian  village,  where  we  were  lodged  at  the  casa  del 
comuTif  which  is  smaller,  but  in  better  condition  than  that  of  Tan- 
toyuca.  The  village  oi  Gohautla  is  beautifully  situated,  the  roads 
leading  to  it  are  good,  and  the  houses  very  neat.  The  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  mountains  are  more  industrious  than  those  '^e  have  seen. 
Adjoining  the  casa  del  comun  is  the  house  of  the  man  who  has  the 
care  of  it ;  he  was  making  soap,  but  left  his  occupation  to  assist  us  in 
cooking.  The  alcalde  or  gobemadory  as  the  Indians  like  better  to 
call  him,  was  a  strange  figure ;  he  was  very  dark,  di'essed  in  a  pair 
of  trowsers  and  a  shirt  ovei"  them,  a  shabby  black  cap  on  his  head, 
and  in  his  hard  rough  hand  his  b&ton  of  office.  He  offered  us  his 
services  in  the  most  gracious  manner  possible,  and  sold  us  some  pine- 
apples very  cheap.  We  had  a  boiled  fowl  for  dinner,  and  with  it  a 
fruit  also  boiled,  which  was  new  to  us,  but  of  which  I  have  unfortu- 
nately forgotten  the  name ;  its  flavour  was  very  like  that  of  the  fruit 
of  certain  varieties  of  the  nymphea  which  grow  in  the  marshes  of 
Italy,  called  by  the  people  castagne  (taqna  (water  chcsnuts).  The 
fishermen  of  some  very  poor  districts  gather  them  and  eat  them 
cooked  like  the  fruit  in  question  as  a  great  dainty.  In  the  piazza 
there  exist  traces  of  a  vein  of  iron,  which  might  perhaps  be  worked 
with  profit.  Obsidian  is  very  commonly  found ;  the  Indians  use  it  to 
sharpen  the  points  of  their  arrows.  An  American  of  Spanish  race 
paid  us  a  visit,  and  offered  to  do  any  thing  he  could  for  us,  which 
turned  out  to  be  nothing ;  he  was  one  of  that  race  of  bores  so  ad- 
mirably described  by  Horace.  He  repeated  every  thing  till  one  knew 
it'by  heart,  and  he  attached  himself  in  so  distressing  a  manner  to  me, 
that  in  spite  of  a  considerable  degree  of  incivility  on  my  part,  I  could 
not  shake  him  off.  He  informed  me,  with  t^ffected  humility,  that,  in-  .  , 
significant  as  he  was,  he  had  more  than  an  hundred  men  under  his 
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orders ;  in  short  that  he  commanded  the  national  militia  of  the  village. 
He  assured  me  that  among  the  numerous  reptiles  which  infest  the 
country  there  was  a  serpent  with  four  mouths  whose  hite  pfroduced 
the  most  extraordinary  and  horrihle  effects,  and  related  a  thousand 
more  such  instructive  facts.     He  had  in  his  hand  a  green  switch  which 
seemed  to  he  of  a  kind  one  might  cut  from  any  hedge,  hut,  according 
to  his  account,  it  possessed  more  miraculous  properties  than  Moses's 
rod.     He  said  that  water,  in  which  the  smallest  piece  of  this  had  been 
boiled,  was  an  infallible  cure  for  dropsy,  and  that  by  being  only  held  in 
the  hand  it  was  an  effectual  preservative  against  the  bite  of  venomous 
serpents.     After  a  long  enumeration  of  its  virtues,  he  concluded  by 
saying  that  from  the  great  regard  he  felt  for  me,  he  would  consent  to 
part  with  it  and  would  actually  give  it  me.     I  thanked  him,  but  said 
that  my  mule  did  not  require  much  flogging,  and  that  if  he  did  I  pre- 
ferred using  spurs,  and  here  we  parted.     This  parish  contains  about 
four  thousand  souls.     The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  belongs  to  the  community,  who  would  sell  it  for  very  little  if  they 
could  find  buyers.      From  this  place  the  country  is  called  tierra 
templada. 

The  Indians  of  Gohautla  have  a  remarkable  physiognomy :  aquiline 
noses  and  regular  features,  instead  of  the  flat  nose  and  thick  lips  of 
the  people  of  the  plains.  They  let  their  hair  grow  and  turn  it  up 
over  the  left  ear.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  near  our  habitation  was 
the  prison,  which  consisted  of  a  hut  built  of  canes,  with  no  other  at- 
tempt at  strength  or  precaution  than  a  wooden  bar  at  the  door.  This 
may  sufiice  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character  of  these  good  people. 
The  mountains  we  were  now  passing  over  were  all  either  cultivated 
or  easily  cultivable ;  the  country  universally  beautiful  and  smiling — 
indeed,  far  exceeding  any  description  I  can  give  of  it.  How  much 
should  I  be  tempted  to  write  about  it  "  se  pari  al  mio  voler  fosse 
Vingegno''  I  cannot  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  broken  sentences 
and  inexpressive  exclamations  which  fill  my^  Journal,  and  vainly  wish 
they  could  convey  to  your  mind  the  images  they  recall  to  mine.  I 
know  not  how  to  assist  my  description  of  this  magnificent  route  by 
comparison,  since  in  all  my  wanderings  I  have  seen  nothing  at  all 
comparable  to  it.  The  scene  affords  varieties  which  no  pen  nor  pencil 
can  reach :  the  profound,  the  terrible,  the  gloomy,  are  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  gay,  the  delightful,  the  lovely ;  these  again  give  place 
to  the  lofty,  the  majestic,  the  sublime.  We  passed  immediately  from 
a  beautiful  thicket  of  fragrant  cedars  to  the  thick  shade  of  an  um- 
brageous tree,  which  is  covered  by  a  parasitical  plant,  here  called 
harha  spagnuola.  Its  thick  festoons  and  long  pendant  branches 
have  a  singularly  gloomy  appearance,  and  entwined  with  the  gourd 
and  the  ivy  form  long  vistas  impenetrable  to  every  ray  of  sun.  The 
forests  abound  with  a  very  curious  tree,  of  whose  name  I  am  ignorant. 
It  clings  to  every  plant  within  its  reach  with  so  tenacious  a  grasp 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  two  trees  of  considerable  size  bent 
towards  each  other  by  its  force,  and  still  more  common  to  see  a  groiip 
of  trees  so  closely  bound  together  as  to  form  only  one  in  appearance. 
At  Los  Alabrones,  on  the  semi-circular  mound  I  described  to  you, 
there  grew  a  clump  of  beautiful  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  noble 
palm-tree  rose  pre-eminent.     In  spite  of  the  most  careful  examina- 
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tion  I  could  not  succeed  in  finding  the  trunk  of  this  palm.  I  at  length 
discovered  that  it  was  involved  in  the  folds  of  the  tree  I  am  de- 
scribing, which  actually  grew  from  its  stem,  and  apparently  was  nou- 
rished by  its  sap.  The  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  was,  how- 
ever, exhibited  by  one  of  these  trees,  which  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  wind  or  by  some  other  cause.  In  consequence  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  takes  root,  the  boughs,  growing  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
trunk,  had  struck  into  the  earth,  and  become  each  a  distinct  tree ; 
these  had  given  out  branches  which  had  laid  hold  on  all  the  nearest 
trees,  whilst  the  roots  had,  in  their  turn,  become  branches,  and  had 
united  themselves  to  another  tree  on  the  opposite  side.  We  stopped 
some  time  to  look  at  this  remarkable  vegetable  monster.  I  was 
struck  with  the  justice  of  Buffon's  observation  on  the  enlarged  scale 
which  characterises  all  the  productions  of  this  hemisphere :  all  are 
large  and  beautiful  but  the  inhabitants.  As  to  the  women,  they  all 
appear  formed  on  one  model,  which  certainly  Praxitiles  did  not  fur- 
nish. I  do  not  wonder  that  the  first  discoverers  of  these  magnificent 
regions  thought  they  had  found  the  garden  of  Eden.  How  little  did 
they  deserve  to  be  its  possessors!  After  three  centuries  of  domination, 
the  Spaniards  have  left  nothing  behind  them  but  an  abhorred  name. 
There  is  not  a  single  monument  which  recalls  them  in  the  character 
of  benefactors.  They  taught  the  inhabitants  nothing  but  their  own 
indolence  and  superstition.  If  a  tree  falls  across  a  road  no  one  at- 
tempts to  remove  it;  they  had  rather  go  round  about  to  avoid  it. 
They  wished  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  of  these  unfortunate  people 
in  order  that  they  might  keep  possession  of  their  riches.  What  have 
they  got  by  it  ? — But  I  must  not  enter  upon  a  subject  which  would 
lead  me  too  fan 

Our  day's  journey  ended  at  Huayahual,  a  cluster  of  poor  cottages 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garces,  which  afterwards  takes  the  name  of 
Canada.  The  best  of  these  huts  served  as  lodging  to  some  of  our 
party,  and  the  rest  of  us  slept  under,  the  shade  of  the  trees  to  which 
our  hammocks  were  slung.  The  thermometer  stood  at  88^  in  the  shade, 
and  at  lOOo  in  the  sun,  and  we  preferred  steeping  in  the  open  air  to 
being  shut  up  in  a  low  and  heated  cottage.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
sat  at  her  door  weaving  cotton ;  her  loom  was  of  the  most  simple  con- 
struction; it  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  the  warp 
was  stretched ;  one  of  these  was  fixed  to  a  nail,  and  the  other  tied 
across  the  body  of  the  weaver;  there  was  a  stay  which  the  poor 
woman  was  obliged  to  raise  with  her  left  hand  whenever  she  wished 
to  pass,  with  her  right,  a  long  reel  upon  which  the  cotton  she  was 
weaving  was  wound.  The  machinery  was  completed  by  a  stick,  with 
which  she  beat  the  woof  in  order  to  render  the  web  as  fine  and  even 
as  possible. 

June  6th.  At  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  ride  from  Huayahual,  we 
came  to  a  cluster  of  houses  called  Cuacoyuco,  where  we  stopped  to 
inquire  whether  we  were  to  take  the  road  by  Cuchilla,  or  by  the 
Canada.  The  former  is  over  steep  and  rugged  mountains,  the  latter 
along  the  course  of  the  river  Garces,  and  as  its  waters  had  subsided 
during  the  last  few  days  we  preferred  this  route.  The  Cariada  is  a 
great  rift  in  a  lofty  mountain,  between  the  sides  or  walls  of  which 
flows  the  little  stream .  which  seeks  by  frequent  windings  to  overflow 
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the  boundary  fixed  to  it  by  either  section  of  the  bipartite  mountain. 
It  is  necessary  to  watch  every  step  of  your  mule,  or  you  are  in  danger 
of  plunging  into  the  deposits  of  mud  which  it  leaves  along  its  banks. 
The  badness  of  the  road,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  is  increased  by  the 
quantity  of  large  loose  flints,  and  of  stumps  and  branches  of  trees 
with  which  it  is  strewed. 

It  is  impossible  to  ijnagine  a  finer  specimen  of  terrific  beauty.  The 
two  sides  of  the  ravine  are  perfectly  perpendicular ;  they  are  at  so 
small  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  so  lofty,  that  they  exclude  the 
view  of  every  thing  but  a  narrow  strip  of  sky,  and  seem  to  threaten 
instant  destruction  to  the  passenger.  The  mountain  is  calcareous, 
and  its  strata,  which  are  generally  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  in  some 
parts  exhibit  the  effects  of  a  sudden  convulsion  while  the  mass  was  not 
perfectly  solid.  They  sometimes  pass  abruptly  to  perpendicular  lines, 
in  some  places  at  distinct  intervals,  in  others  they  incline  gradually, 
and  describe  every  kind  of  angle  or  curve.  These  white  rocks  are 
covered  with  inscriptions.  I  stopped  to  read  several,  and  found  them 
all  by  the  same  hand :  they  are  the  work  of  some  enamoured  Indian, 
and  are  all  addressed  to  his  fair  one.  In  one  place,  he  says  that  though 
the  face  of  his  Rosa  is  dark,  her  heart  is  white  and  lovely,  &c.  The 
small  layers  of  soil  interposed  between  the  strata  of  rock  afford  nutri- 
ment to  numerous  plants.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  lofty 
planes,  which  fix  themselves  in  the  crevices  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
The  vegetation  both  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  frequently  so  abundant  and 
thriving  as  to  clothe  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  rocks  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  most  remarkable  plant  is  a  species  of  cactus^  which 
sends  up  a  straight  stem,  streaked  and  prickly,  the  ordinary  diameter 
oi  which  is  about  a  foot,  and  the  height,  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The 
natives  call  them  organos,  and  when  they  are  found  in  a  cluster  they 
bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  pipes  of  the  instrument  from 
which  they  take  their  name.  Here  and  there  the  sides  of  the  chasm 
are  broken  by  deep  and  narrow  gullies,  and  on  the  distant  and  rugged 
summits  are  perched,  inaccessible  to  all  appearance,  the  habitations 
of  the  Indians,  surrounded  by  small  patches  of  cultivation.  At  the 
spot  where  the  ravine  widens  and  forms  a  narrow  valley,  is  situated  the 
village  of  Tlacolula,  at  which  we  made  a  halt.  The  huts  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  almost  all  circular,  andof  a  mostwi'etched  appearance. 
At  Pueblo  Viojo  I  had  the  rashness  to  believe  that  worse  could  not  be 
built,  but  I  was  greatly  mistaken.  The  huts  here  are  no  longer 
covered  with  palm  leaves  as  those  were,  but  with  the  leaves  of  the 
maize,  which  are  very  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  casa  del 
comun  was  so  small  that  it  was  thought  expedient  for  us  to  divide  into 
two  parties ;  the  one  of  which  remained  there,  and  the  other  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  curate,  which,  compared  to  those  of  the  Indians,  is 
a  magnificent  palace.  The  priest  was  an  Augustin  Friar,  but  I  thought 
I  was  entering  a  seraglio  instead  of  a  dwelling  devoted  to  celibacy. 
He  was  sitting  in  his  porch,  without  his  shirt,  and  surrounded  by  a 
troop  of  hand-maidens,  all  excessively  ugly,  as  is  usual  here.  The 
priest  himself  was  so,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  too 
cunning  to  give  us  to  understand  that  we  were  unwelcome,  but  the 
women,  and  especially  two  who  seemed  to  be  invested  with  some  autho- 
rity, put  no  restraint  on  their  ill  humour,  and  told  us  plainly  that  the 
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caea  del  comun  was  the  place  for  travellers.  It  was  impossible  to 
conciliate  them ;  they  refused  us  the  use  of  cooking  utensils,  and 
answered  all  our  questions  with  the  greatest  impatience  and  incivility. 
'One  of  our  party  thought  he  was  sure  to  humanize  them  by  means  of 
a  bottle  of  rosolio  ;  but  even  this  failed.  They  put  it  to  their  lips 
but  returned  it  without  taking  a  drop.  At  this  crisis,  fortunately  the 
friar  entered.  He  had  been  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  church  saying 
or  affecting  to  say  his  Breviary,  and  stretching  out  his  hands  to  be 
kissed  by  all  passers  by.  He  tasted  the  liquor  and  then  offered  it  to 
his  nymphs,  who  instantly  drank  some  of  it  with  evident  pleasure ; 
they  returned  it  to  him  with  a^  very  significant  smile.  The  next  day 
was  Whit-Sunday,  and  all  the  girls  of  the  village  came  in  a  troop, 
each  bringing  a  broom  of  leaves  to  clean  the  church  ;  in  the  evening, 
the  men  came  thither  and  sung  to  their  rustic  instruments.  At  night 
we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  floor  of  the  sitting-room  in  our  cloaks, 
while  the  reverend  father  and  his  two  chief  ladies  occupied  the 
adjoining  room.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  the  ascendancy  which  the 
priests  exercise  over  the  minds  of  these  good  Indians.  Our  host  com- 
plains of  his  situation ;  yet  the  village  maintains  three  girls  to  wait 
upon  him,  besides  a  man  and  his  wife  who  are  changed  every  week. 
The  husband  is  obliged  to  fetch  wood,  water,  and  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  domestic  purposes,  while  the  woman  makes  tortillas  and 
does  all  the  work  of  the  house.  If  the  couple  have  children  the  parish 
also  furnishes  a  girl  who  takes  care  of  the  little  ones  while  the  mother 
works.  If  any  altercation  arises  between  two  married  people,  they  go 
to  the  priest,  tell  him  the  origin  of  their  quarrel,  and  the  cause  that 
each  party  has  for  complaint.  The  holy  father,  after  admonishing 
them,  administers  a  slight  flogging  to  each  ;  after  which  ceremony,  the 
good  creatures  bless  the  hand  which  reconciles  them,  embrace  cordially, 
and  go  away  perfectly  free  from  rancour.  The  present  government, 
when  it  established  equality  among  all  the  citizens  of  the  state,  deprived 
the  priests  of  these  privileges,  and  reduced  them  from  the  condition  of 
sovereigns  of  their  respective  parishes,  in  which  all  judicial  matters 
were  decided  by  them  and  every  thing  was  left  implicitly  to  their 
wisdom,  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  their  community.  Our  astute  priest, 
as  he  himself  told  me,  communicated  this  act  of  the  government  to  his 
parishioners  in  the  following  manner :  "  My  children,  a  law  has  passed 
which  deprives  me  of  all  the  advantages  which  your  fathers  were 
pleased  to  grant  me,  and  my  right  to  which  is  hereby  abrogated.  By 
virtue  of  this  law  I  am  now  your  equal,  or  rather,  the  lowest  among 
you.  You  are  now  citizens,  and  no  obligation  binds  you  to  me.  Take 
away,  therefore,  the  persons  whom  you  have  hitherto  dedicated  to  my 
service.  I  have  no  claim  to  them.  Henceforth  T  shall  live  an  obscure 
and  humble  life ;  I  shall  wait  on  myself,  I  shall  go  from  the  altar  to  my 
household  labours,  and  the  same  hands  which  offer  up  the  sacred  and 
immortal  sacrifice  of  the  Host  shall  be  employed  in  the  most  abject 
offices.  I  shall  no  longer  be  the  reconciler,  the  man  of  peace  among 
you ;  even  this  function,  so  dear  to  my  heart,  is  no  longer  mine,''  8cc. 
"  Father,''  replied  they,  (Totachi,  as  the  Indians  call  their  priests,) 
^^  Father,  we  will  never  depart  from  the  way  in  which  our  fathers  trod. 
They  taught  us  to  serve  you,  and  we  will  never  cease  to  serve  you. 
fr$  will  not  be  Citizens,  we  will  remain  Indians.    We  will  always 


obey  you  as  we  have  obeyed  you^  and  you  shall  flog  us  whenever  W6 
deserve  it.  This,  oh !  Father,  is  our  determination :"  an4  thus  does 
this  impostor  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  he  extorts  from 
the  simplicity  of  these  innocent  creatures.  The  village  contains  two 
hundred  souls,  all,  as  the  priest  told  me,  all,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  4& 
razon,  which  in  their  slang  means  that  they  are  all  Christians,  and  still 
more,  that  they  can  all  speak  Spanish.  This  expression  is  so  congou 
that  the  Indians  themselves  distinguish  those  among  thena  who  speak 
Spanish  as  gente  de  razon. 

The  government  maintains  here,  a  first  or  head  Alcalde,  and  also 
nominates  a  second  who  is  an  Indian,  and  whom  the  people  continua 
to  call  Gohernador,  as  I  have  before  remarked.  Near  the  house  of 
the  latter  is  an  instrument  of  punishment  which  they  call  the  stocks,  and 
I  shuddered  in  looking  at  it  from  its  resemblance  to  a  similar  one  in 
use  in  Hungary.  This  consists  of  two  large  blocks  of  wood,  the  one 
laid  on  the  ground  and  the  other  upon  it.  In  the  lower  are  cut  two 
grooves  which  cross  it,  and  are  large  enough  to  contain  the  wrist,  but 
not  to  let  the  hand  pass  through.  In  Hungary  the  punishment  of  the 
stocks  consists  in  introducing  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  sufferer  into  four 
of  these  grooves.  The  other  block  is  then  placed  upon  them,  and  the 
man,  fastened  in  this  barbarous  manner,  is  beaten  with  sticks.  I  could 
not  reconcile  this  kind  of  punishment  with  the  character  of  a  people 
who,  in  every  other  circumstance,  I  had  found  all  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness. I  was  relieved  on  learning  that  they  use  this  instrument,  which 
they  certainly  did  not  invent,  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  what 
I  have  described.  The  punishment  is  mere  confinement  by  one  foot, 
or  in  aggravated  cases  by  both  feet,  and  a  fine  of  two  bottles  of  wine 
to  the  Gohernador,  on  release.  This  magistrate  has  indeed  the  power 
to  order  whipping  to  be  superadded,  but  it  is  very  rarely  done.  When 
it  does  occur,  the  criminal  is  compelled  to  pay  two  more  bottles  of 
wine,  one  to  each  of  the  floggers.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely 
indolent,  as  the  wretched,  and  neglected  state  of  their  habitations 
sufficiently  proves.  They  speak  the  Mexican  language.  If  I  may 
believe  the  priest,  the  land  is  so  fertile  that  the  only  kind  of  culture  it 
receives  is  to  burn  the  weeds  or  stubble  which  cover  its  surface,  and 
then  to  scatter  the  seed,  without  the  aid  of  any  implement  whatever 
for  loosening  the  soil.  The  indigofera  grows  wild  all  around  the 
village,  but  it  is  perfectly  neglected — no  one  seems  to  think  of  turning 
it  to  profit. 

June  6th.  The  ladies  of  the  house  are  become  a  little  more  courte- 
ous, in  consequence  of  some  presents  from  one  of  our  party.  We  could 
not  set  out  till  the  priest  had  said  Mass  ;  or,  to  use  his  expression, 
celebrated  the  bloodless  sacrifice,  under  pain  of  committing,  and 
forcing  our  muleteers  to  commit,  a  horrible  crime  in  their  estimation. 
When  the  hour  for  Mass  arrived,  the  whole  body  of  the  authorities 
appeared  with  the  Gohernador  at  their  head,  who  held  in  his  hand  a 
large  bunch  of  beautiful  flowers  ingeniously  grouped  and  mixed  with 
straw  of  various  colours,  the  whole  disposed  with  great  elegance  and 
taste.  He  presented  it  to  the  holy  father,  then  kissed  his  hand  and 
fell  back,  that  every  one  might  do  the  same.  A  staff  and  a  blue  cloak 
thrown  over  the  shoulders  are  the  distinctive  dress  and  badges  of  his 
respectable  body.     At  length  the  ceremony  copimenced.    I  faa^e  heard 
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strange  doctrines  and  seen  strange  rites  in  my  short  career,  but  here  I 
beheld  such  as 

Da  far  per  meraviglia, 

Stringer  le  labbra,  ed  incarcar  le  ciglia. 

I  waive  all  description  of  them,  which,  if  it  were  correct,  might  not  be 
discreet.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  service  lasted  rather  too  long  for 
our  convenience,  being  protracted  by  mamages,  thanksgivings,  bene- 
dictions, &c.  and  that  I  was  edified  by  the  inexhaustible  spirit  of 
devotion  which  I  observed  in  the  natives.  Poor  creatures,  they  knelt 
for  two  or  three  hours  without  interruption,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  altar ;  a  tempest  of  violent  blows  fell  upon  their  innocent  breasts, 
and  resounded  through  the  church,  while  others  were  assiduously 
crossing  themselves.  After  Mass,  the  Padre  was  consulted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  authorities  on  a  difficult  point  of  law,  concerning  a 
couple  of  fowls.  I  have  now  forgotten  the  precise  matter  in  dispute, 
but  I  remember  that  your  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  have  done  justice 
more  promptly  or  satisfactorily.  It  was  late  before  we  set  out, 
so  that"  we  could  get  no  further  this  day  than  to  Chapula,  a  little 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Canada,  rather  worse  in  ap\>earance  tlian 
the  one  we  had  just  quitted,  from  which  it  is  distant  an  hour  and  a 
half's  ride.  We  were  lodged  in  the  casa  del  comun.  I  could  not  by 
any  means  make  out  the  population  of  this  village:  I  should  suppose 
it  to  be  about  an  hundred.  The  Gobernador,  to  v/honi  I  addressed 
my  enquiries,  answered  me  in  a  jargon  composed  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
all  that  I  could  extract  from  which  was,  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary 
for  me  to  know.  Probably  he  did  not  know  himself,  but  these  good 
Indians  are  so  suspicious  in  all  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  that 
eveiy  thing  alarms  or  offends  them ;  and  really  they  have  reason  enough 
on  their  side.  After  dinner  I  climbed  a  mountain,  which  I  found 
clothed  with  Alpine  plants  and  flowers  common  in  Italy.  There  were 
a-  great  number  of  oaks  and  of  pines :  the  bark  of  the  latter  was 
pierced  with  thousands  of  holes,  in  each  of  which  an  acorn  was  firmly 
fixed.  This  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  bird,  who  thus  deposits  its 
hoard  against  the  season  of  scarcity.  The  climate  here  was  delicious. 
June  1th,  The  road  presents  new  beauties  of  an  ever  varying 
character.  In  the  beautiful  forests,  I  saw  many  turkeys  {coagolotes) 
in  their  wild  state ;  they  let  us  approach  so  near  that  I  fired  at  two 
with  my  pistol,  but  I  brought  down  neither.  The  most  dangerous 
passage  of  the  Canada  is  called  the  Caracol,  the  fifth  after  Chapula, 
and  the  last  (which  I  thought  we  should  never  reach)  before 
Amajague.  Here  we  left  this  river,  more  winding  than  the  Meander. 
We  crossed  it  an  hundred  and  fourteen  times,  twice  before  Huayahual, 
sixty  times  at  Tlacolula,  thirty  at  Chapula,  within  the  short  space  of 
one  league,  and  twenty-two  at  the  long  desired  Amajague.  To  com- 
plete the  annoyance,  another  river,  the  Embocadero,  comes  in  the 
way  four  times  before  you  reach  the  side  of  the  mountains,  on  v/hich 
stands  the  Pinolco.  The  Pinolco  consists  of  five  or  six  houses,  one 
of  which  alone  deseiTCs  that  name.  This  is  of  a  considerable  size, 
built  of  stone  and  mortar,  and  its  roof  covered  with  very  thin  boards, 
fastened  one  over  the  other  with  wooden  pegs.  On  my  arrival  at 
this  spot  I  fancied  myself  carried  back  to  Europe.  The  climate  and 
productions  are  precisely  those  of  the  Italian  Tyrol:  the  air  was 
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fresh,  and  it  seemed  a  cool  September  day  in  that  eountiyi  The  soil 
is  good  and  light.  A  wooden  plough  without  any  iron  even  at  the 
plough-share  is  sufficient  to  turn  it  up,  and  this  is  a  striking  sight  to  a 
man  born  in  a  country  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  four-and- 
twenty  oxen  wearied  with  turning  up  the  stiff  and  stubborn  clay. 

June  Sth,  Many  pieces  of  good  well-made  road.  The  country, 
scattered  over  with  small  villages  and  solitary  dwellings,  is  cultivated. 
Our  attention  was  frequently  attracted  by  seeing  one  field  of  wheat 
ripe,  and  another  close  to  it  just  covering  the  earth  with  a  green 
surface.  Nothing  is  more  common  here  than  to  see  the  flower  and  the 
fruit  on  the  same  tree. 

Not  so  great  was  the  joy  of  the  Crusaders  at  the  first  sight  of  the 

Holy  City,  as  ours  on  descrying  Cicualtipan ;  and  I  inwardly  exclaimed 

with  Tasso, 

Ecco  apparir  Cicualtipan  si  vede, 
Ecco  additar  Cicualtipan  si  scorge, 
Ecco  da  mille  voci  unitamente 
Cicualtipan  a  salutar  si  sente. 

The  houses  here  are  in  the  form  of  houses  and  not  of  mouse  traps. 
They  have  doors  and  door-posts  and  windows.  Many  of  them  have 
two  floors.  The  piazza  is  ornamented  with  porticos,  and  there  are 
two  churches,  much  larger  and  loftier  than  any  we  had  seen  in  the 
country.  You  may  think  that  all  these  things  were  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  delight  us  with  Cicualtipan.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
boards.,  like  those  of  the  Pinolco.  The  entrance  to  the  town  lies 
through  orchards  filled  with  grapes,  figs,  medlars,  peaches,  apples, 
elderberries,  and  other  European  fruits.  The  population  consists 
of  about  eight  thousand  souls.  There  never  passes  a  year  without 
snow,  which  sometimes  falls  to  the  depth  of  two  braccia,  but  it  never 
remains  long  on  the  ground.  The  country  here  begins  to  take  the 
name  of  tierra  fria. 

June  9th.  Early  in  the  morning  the  thermometer  stood  at  60°,  and 
later  in  the  day  680.  When  we  arrived  at  New  York,  the.  heat 
appeared  to  us  insufferable  at  70° ;  now  we  suffer  from  cold.  Cicual- 
tipan may  be  said  to  divide  one  world  from  another ; — beauty  from 
barrenness  and  horror.  On  the  one  side  the  country  is  all  fertility 
and  loveliness ;  a  stone's  throw  on  the  other  it  is  bare,  rugged,  and 
desert.  This  is  evidently  the  terrible  effect  of  volcanic  eruptions  or  of 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  The  rocks,  which  are  almost  all 
basaltic,  add  to  the  gloom  of  the  scene  by  their  dark  and  melancholy 
colouring.  No  grass  is  to  be  seen,  no  vegetation  but  a  few  briars  and 
sickly  looking  shrubs,  stunted,  thorny,  and  of  an  ugly  brownish  green. 
Nothing  thrives  but  lichens,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  si>ecies  of  cactus 
which  I  had  never  seen  before ;  both  tribes  of  plants  which  love  the 
most  arid  soil.  I  never  saw  nature  under  a  more  terrific  and  dis- 
ordered aspect;  every  piece  of  rock  is  thrown  into  some  strange, 
uncouth  position.  We  all  stood  silent,  struck  by  the  awful  and  repul- 
sive scene  around  us.  The  view  was,  however,  soon  enlivened  by  a 
sweet  valley  towards  which  we  were  descending.  The  small  quantity 
of  soil  which  rolls  off  the  circumjacent  mountains  is  deposited  there, 
and  forms  a  very  narrow  green  stripe,  through  which  flows  the  river 
Ocucalco,    We  crossed  this  stream^  and  beheld,  not  without  pity,  the 


itew  misiBrable  habitations  on  its  banks.  Our  pleasure  was  very  fleet- 
ing, for  as  soon  as  we  had  crossed  this  very  narrow  plain,  we  ascended 
mbuAtains  of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  other  eide.  We  soon 
however  hailed  with  delight  the  appearance  of  another  valley  more 
beautiful  and  extensive  than  the  former,  through  which  glides  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  width  of  this  river,  at  the  point  at  which  we 
beheld  it,  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile.  The  country  is  perfectly 
flat,  so  flat  that  it  appears  artificially  levelled.  How  striking  is  this 
bea'atiful  and  fertile  valley;  how  triumphantly  does  it  smile  at  the 
foot  of  these  sterile  mountains  ;  how  brilliant  is  its  green  garment ; 
how  refreshing  its  thick  clumps  of  dark  green  trees.  These  trees  are 
principally  beeches,  from  which  are  collected  a  great  quantity  of 
'cdniharides^  remarkable  for  the  pungent  odour  they  give  out.  It 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  fertile  spot.  The  maize 
there  grows  to  nearly  twice  its  ordinary  height ;  the  cotton,  the  escu- 
lent vegetables,  the  fruit  trees,  showed  by  their  vigorous  foilage  that 
vegetation  was  here  in  its  fullest  activity.  The  whole  valley  is  seen 
extending  for  several  leagues^  and  belongs  to  one  proprietor.  The 
value  of  the  estate  suiBFers,  however,  considerable  deduction  from  the 
nature  of  the  river,  which  comes  down  with  such  force  in  the  rainy 
season,  that  it  carries  away,  every  year,  half,  and  sometimes  the  whole, 
of  the  crop.  We  halted  not  far  from  the  village  of  San  Pedro,  which 
was  a  little  out  of  our  way,  at  a  small  cluster  of  neat  white  houses 
with  flat  terraces  instead  of  roofs,  like  those  of  the  South  of  Europe 
and  of  Barbary. 

June  9th.  The  country  is  still  melancholy  and  desert ;  it  is  indeed 
the  land  of  desolation,  but  its  wretchedness  has  changed  its  character. 
The  ground  is  flat,  ihe  cacti  have  disappeared  or  are  rarely  met  with, 
not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen ;  the  short  burnt  grass  fui-nishes  a  scanty  and 
unwholesome  food  to  the  unfortunate  cattle,  who  weary  themselves  in 
searching  for  pasture.  Now  and  then  we  descried  a  hut,  but  of  the 
obscurest  kind.  In  the  thickest  of  the  tier r a  caliente  small  hillocks 
are  frequently  met  with.  These  are  the  work  of  a  large  species  of 
ant ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  another  red  species  called  arieroSy  levels . 
the  ground  around  its  habitation,  and  leaves  a  circular  space  which 
looks  as  if  made  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  where  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  herbage.  The  village  of  Attomilco  el  Grande,  towards  which  we 
bent  our  way,  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.  We  at  length  arrived 
there,  and  took  up  our  lodging.  The  houses  are  in  general  built  of 
a  sort  of  rough  cast  made  of  lime  mixed  with  chopped  straw.  They 
have  a  very  ugly  appearance.  The  roofs  are  boarded.  The  church, 
surmounted  by  battlements  and  flanked  by  thick  walls,  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  tower  above  it,  is  more  like  a  castle  than 
a  building  consecrated  to  religion.  The  Alcalde  and  the  Curate 
paid  us  a  visit.  What  a  pair  ! — the  former  strangely  dressed  a  la 
Mexicaincy  and  covered  with  silver  ornaments,  seems  to  be  remark- 
ably avaricious.  I  should  have  thought  him  a  large  man  if  he  had 
not  stood  by  the  side  of  his  companion,  who  is  a  perfect  hippopotamus. 
His  eyes  are  quite  closed  by  fat,  and  from  his  chin  depends  a  jowl 
more  huge  than  the  dew-lap  of  an  Hungarian  ox ;  his  bull's  neck 
surpasses  that  of  the  Farnese  Hercules,  and  his  paunch  is  obliged  to 
bo  supported  for  fear  of  utter  destruction  ;  in  short,  this  shapeless 
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mass  of  flesh  not  only  cannot  guide  himself,  but  can  scarcely  drag  his 
tardy  words  from  his  half-closed  mouth.  He  complained  that  all  the 
people  around  him  were  rich,  and  that  he  alone  was  poor :  unfortunate 
man !  fasting  and  sackcloth  had  indeed  reduced  him  to  a  deplorable 
condition.  He  had,  however,  one  quality  which  atoned,  in  my  eyes, 
for  whatever  was  disagreeable  about  him.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
liberal,  and  an  excellent  patriot.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  small  troop  of  half-naked  Indian  militia  learning 
their  exercise. 

June  \Oth,  I  begin  to  feel  that  summer  clothing  is  out  of  season. 
Our  company  proceeded  with  the  utmost  diligence  in  the  examination 
of  a  country  which  they  were  all  so  strongly  interested  in  finding 
beautiful ;  but  which  made  but  an  ungrateful  return  to  the  common 
desire.  At  noon  we  made  our  solemn  and  triumphal  entry  into  Real 
del  Monte,  or  into  the  place  where  Real  del  Monte  once  existed,  and 
where  it  will  ere  long  raise  its  head  again.  I  say  once  existed^  because 
it  has  now  the  air  of  a  village  sacked  by  a  horde  of  Cossacks,  or  of 
something  yet  more  desolate.  The  tempus  edax  of  the  poets  has  here 
used  his  scythe  with  inexorable  cruelty.  The  roofs  are  perforated 
and  falling  in,  the  walls  crumbling  down,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  vil- 
lage converted  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  two  or  three  habitations 
which  are  thought  the  best  are  scarcely  habitable.  We  may,  there- 
fore, bid  good  bye  to  comforts.  The  causes  of  this  decay  are  obvious 
enough.  This  district  has  no  resources  when  the  mines  are  not  worked, 
which  has  been  the  case  at  Real  del  Monte  for  a  long  time  past. 

We  were  received  with  ringing  of  bells,  and  lodged  in  the  house  of 
the  Count  de  Regla,  which  was  a  little  better  than  the  others.  The 
people  thronged  to  the  church,  and  put  up  sincere  and  fervent  prayers 
for  the  success  of  our  undertaking.  Before  an  hour  had  elapsed  the 
sacri  hronzi  resounded  afresh  in  honour  of  the  Count  himself.  The 
news  of  our  arrival  had  flown  to  San  Javier,  where  he  then  was  stay- 
ing. For  want  of  beds,  we  continued  to  sleep  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  wrapped  each  in  his  mantle,  except  two  of  our  party,  who  set  up 
their  camp  beds. 

June  Wth.  We  could  bear  the  cold  no  longer,  and  were  obliged  to 
fortify  ourselves  in  our  winter  clothes  against  the  climate  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  Count  de  Regla  insisted  on  our  whole  company  going  to- 
day to  his  country  house.  It  was,  however,  determined  that  only  four 
should  enjoy  this  pleasure,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  "  del  bel 
numer  uno." 

The  Count's  country  house  is  called  the  Hacienda  di  San  Miguel. 
Before  dinner  we  walked  in  a  delightful  little  grove,  where  there  was  a 
beautiful  display  of  fountains  and  jets  d*eau. 

June  I2th.  We  visited  the  Hacienda  de  beneficio  belonging  to  the 
Mines,  that  of  Regla,  of  Sant'  Antonio,  and  of  San  Miguel,  adjoining 
the  Count's  house.  The  buildings  upon  them  must  have  cost  immense  , 
sums,  but  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  though  not  difiicultto  repair. 
They  are  ill-planned,  and  appear  placed  at  random.  The  architect, 
whoever  he  was,  was  a  •sworn  enemy  of  right  lines  and  angles. 

June  IS th.  We  returned  to  Real  del  Monte,  and  proceeded  to  Pa- 
chuca,  where  we  dined  in  another  house  belonging  to  the  Count.  Pa- 
chuca  is  distant  only  a  league  aad  a  half  from  the  Real,  but  totally 
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different  as  to  climate, — it  is  considerably  less  cold.  It  rains  fre- 
quently, I  might  almost  say  daily,  at  the  Real,  while  it  is  perfectly  fair 
at  Pachuca.  The  white  houses,  with  terraces  on  the  roofs,  give  it  the 
air  of  a  Turkish  village.  It  has  two  or  three  churches  of  considerable 
size,  and  two  large  monasteries.  The  Count  conducted  us  to  the  best 
of  the  two,  which  was  built  by  his  father.  In  this  dwell,  in  holy  ease, 
twenty  Franciscan  friars,  who  can  look  back  to  the  good  times  when 
there  were  tv\-o  hundred.  We  were  told  to  enter  on  tiptoe,  as  the  reve- 
rend fathers  were  sleeping  after  their  dinner,  and  we  were  not  to  dis- 
turb them.  The  principal,  however,  was  awake,  and  came  out  to  walk 
with  us  round  a  very  extensive  and  well  cultivated  orchard,  which 
supplies  the  monastery.  He  majestically  drew  out  a  number  of  books 
which  had  been  contained  with  great  ease  in  his  immense  sleeves,  and 
distributed  them  among  us.  The  friars  are  all  Spaniards,  except  one, 
who  is  doomed  to  suffer  their  daily  persecutions.  These  lazy  beings 
are  not  much  unlike  the  mouse  in  the  fable,  who  forsook  the  world 
and  all  its  affairs  to  live  a  hermit  in  the  centre  of  a  Parmesan  cheese, 
while  his  companions  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger  of  falling  into 
the  claws  of  the  cat  in  endeavouring  to  catch  hold  of  a  scrap  of  rancid 
bacon  or  an  end  of  candle.  Thus  do  these  disinterested  men  renounce 
the  world,  in  which  they  have  nothing,  to  shut  themselves  up  i^  a 
cloister  where  they  live  on  the  labour  of  others,  and,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  strength,  betake  themselves  to  the  last  resource  (as 
Sterne  calls  it)  of  the  disabled  and  impotent — begging.  In  the  after- 
noon, we  took  leave  of  those  of  our  party  who  were  going  to  Mexico, 
and  returned  to  Real  del  Monte  after  launching  them  in  an  immense 
carriage  faithfully  copied  from  one  of  the  first  of  the  five  hundred 
originally  brought  from  Spain. 

I  can  at  present  tell  you  little  about  my  new  abode,  except  that  it 
rains  every  day,  and  that  very  often  while  you  are  refreshing  your- 
selves with  ices,  1  am  cowering  over  the  fire.  I  wish  to  reserve  myself 
for  a  more  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  before  I  write 
to  you  about  it.  I  recollect  nothing  that  remains  for  me  to  notice  but 
the  character  of  the  Indians.  So  far  as  my  present  experience  goes, 
they  ai*e  all  the  gentlest  creatures  in  the  world;  just  such  as  they  .were 
described  by  Las  Casas.  They  are  not  handsome,  but  they  have  nothing 
repulsive  in  their  physiognomy,  their  black  eyes  are,  on  the  contrary, 
expressive  and  interesting.  They  are  for  the  most  part  beardless,  and 
speak  in  a  high  shrill  tone  of  voice.  Their  soft  and  gentle  disposition 
is  betrayed  even  by  the  turn  of  their  expressions.  Those  among  them 
who  speak  Spanish,  universally  reduce  the  words  to  diminutives.  They  are 
somewhat  distrustful,  but  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  they  have  learned 
this  lesson  from  their  long  and  bitter  experience  ?  Their  first  answer 
is  always  in  the  negative.  If  you  ask  them  for  hospitalityj  they  dare 
not  flatly  refuse  you,  but  you  may  read  through  their  embarrassment 
how  reluctantly  they  grant  it ;  if,  however,  you  treat  them  with  kind- 
ness, and  make  known  to  them  that  you  are  not  a  Gachupin,  (a  Spa- 
niard) they  are  friendly  with  you,  they  talk  and  laugh,  and  lay  open 
their  hearts  in  all  their  simplicity  and  purity..  Their  clothing  is  of 
the  simplest  description,  especially  in  the  tierra  caliente,  where  indeed 
they  are  nearly  naked.  The  women  are  a  little,  and  but  very  little  more 
covered.    In  the  colder  regions  they  wear  a  garment,  ia  which  they 
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keep  themselves  enveloped  even  while  at  work  ;  this  gives  them  a  sloth- 
fal  and  effeminate  air  very  provoking  to  an  European.     Their  fear  of 
molestation  causes  them  to  prefer  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  and 
even  to  select  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  spots  amid  the  rocks. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  they  take  care  to  hide  their  dwellings  among  the 
trees,  and  to  render  the  approach  to  them  as  intricate  as  possible.    If, 
"  /ra  i  moltiplici  errori  labirzntei,*'  you  succeed  in  discovering  the 
retreat,  all  the  women  run  out  of  the  house  on  your  approach  and  hide 
themselves  in  the  adjacent  woods ;  you,  however,  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  them.  How  forcibly  was  I  struck  with  the  contrast  between  these 
people  and  the  insolent  Arabs.     If  you  meet  them  with  a  load  of  fruit 
or  any  other  produce  and  ask  them  to  sell  you  some,  they  manifest 
great  reluctance  to  do  so,  from  their  fear  of  being  cheated,  but  they 
dare  not  refuse,  because  in  that  case  a  law  passed  by  their  tyrants 
authorizes  you  to  seize  the  whole,  without  payment.     Human  nature  is 
bad  enough  in  every  form  and  colour,  but  the  white  part  of  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  worst.     The  Indians  are  great  lovers  of  peace  and  repose, 
and  are  just  now  much  annoyed  by  the  introduction  of  the  conscription. 
The  military  life  is  not  at  all  congenial  with  their  taste  and  habits- 
On  our  road,  our  most  delicate  instruments  w^re  carried  by  an  Indian. 
When  we  arrived  at  Cicualtipan  he  disappeared,  leaving  us  all  in  a  state, 
of  the  greatest  anxiety  ;  from  this  we  were  soon  relieved  by  a  messen- 
ger whom  he  sent  to  tell  us  that  he  had  escaped  and  hidden  himself, 
for  fear  of  being  enrolled.     What,  thought  I,  could  this  unfortunate 
being  lose  by  being  a  soldier  ? — his  day  is  passed  in  carrying  heavy 
loads,  he  lives  poor  and  goes  naked  ;  nevertheless  he  prefers  his  hard 
but  tranquil   existence  to  the  tumultuous  life  of  a  soldier,  though  af- 
fording greater  means  of  enjoyment.     They  dislike  labour,  and  are 
extremely  averse  to  innovation.  Every  thing  in  their  condition  remains 
just  as  it  was  at  the  discovery  of  America,  or  indeed  in  some  respects 
is  much  worse.     The  strongest  obstacle  to  their  improvement,  next  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  is  that  they  are  accustomed  to  live  on 
almost  nothing.     Where  the  wants  are  so  few,  the  useful  arts  must  of 
necessity  be  regarded  with  indifference  or  repugnance.     They  sleep 
upon  a  bench  if  they  have  one,  or  on  the  ground.     The  most  opulent 
among  them  have  no  other  clothing  than  a  square  piece  of  cloth  with  a 
slit  in  it  to  admit  the  head.     Their  food  consists  of  tortillas  with  some 
sort  of  fruit,  and  their  drink  of  pulque,  of  which  they  arc  excessively 
fond.     All  these  may  be  obtained  with  a  very  small  degree  of  exertion. 
Tortillas  are  made  by  steeping  the  maize  in  hot  water  and  sprinkling 
over  it  a  little  powdered  lime  to  facilitate  the  maceration.     When  it  is 
sufficiently  soft,  they  wash  it  and  grind  it  upon  a  stone,  slightly  concave, 
called  metate,  with  a  cylinder  of  the  same  material,  called  meclapil, 
which  they  hold  by  the  two  extremities  ;  these  stone  implements  are 
usually  basaltic.     This  work  is  performed  entirely  by  the  women,  who 
are  employed  in  it  the  greater  part  of  the  day.     Tliey  do  it  kneeling, 
in  the  same  manner  as  cacao  is  ground  in  Italy,  to  make  chocolate. 
They  have  at  hand  some  lighted  coals,  over  which  is  laid  a  large  thin 
plate  of  baked  earth.     As  soon  as  they  have  ground  the  paste  to  a 
proper  consistency,  they  take  a  piece  of  it  and  beat  it  between  their 
hands  till  they  haye  reduced  it  to  a  very  thin  cake,  which  they  lay  on 
the  hot  earthen  plate  to  bake.    They  are  very  expert  in  turning  it 
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while  they  continue  to  prepare  others  for  baking.  The  tortillas  are 
really  very  good,  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt.  Pulque 
is  extracted  from  a  species  of  aloe  called  the  ma  gey.  Nothing  more 
is  necessary  to  obtain  the  juice  than  to  pierce  the  plant  when  it  has 
attained  the  proper  age :  it  flows  in  such  abundance  that  one  of  these 
plants  sometimes  yields  as  much  as  a  hundred  and  forty  bottles  per 
day.  The  liquid  is  then  put  into  a  bullock's  hide,  fastened  Up  to  a 
shed  by  the  four  corners  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  hollow  in  the 
middle  ;  here  the  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  process  is  thus 
completed.  It  would  not  be  an  unpleasant  drink,  if  it  did  not  contract 
from  the  hide  a  smell  and  taste  of  putrid  flesh  extremely  disgusting  to 
us  Europeans ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  esteem  the  pulque  delicious, 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  this  flavour.  Their  avidity  for 
this  drink  is  perfectly  incredible :  at  Mexico  the  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  it  into  the  city  amounted  to  5,200  duri  per  day.  The  Spanish 
government,  in  its  great  wisdom,  once  conceived  the  project  of  prohi- 
biting the  use  of  it  altogether,  but  the  peaceable  Indians,  whom  no 
other  injury  could  move,  were  roused  by  this,  and  mutinied,  so  that  the 
government  was  obliged  to  relinquish  its  intention. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  they  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  cu- 
riosity. The  display  of  our  instruments,  which  in  any  part  of  Europe 
would  be  sufficient  to  collect  hundreds  of  persons  around  us,  was  here 
beheld  with  the  utmost  indifference.  The  barometers  were  the  only 
things  which  they  seemed  to  wish  to  know  any  thing  about.  This  de- 
sire was  excited  by  the  strict  charges  which  had  been  given  to  the  man 
who  carried  them,  to  whom  we  exaggerated  their  value  and  delicacy  in 
order  to  enhance  his  care.  I  was  as  much  puzzled  to  answer  their 
questions  as  they  to  understand  my  answers.  They  are  perfectly 
honest,  and  scrupulously  respect  the  property  of  others.  On  our  way 
we  met  a  stray  hen,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  habitation : 

Take  it,''  said  one  of  our  party  to  an  Indian.    "  No,  sir,"  replied  he, 

it  belongs  to  somebody."  "  Well,  if  the  owner  enquires  for  it,  you 
can  restore  it."  The  Indian  hesitated  a  long  time,  at  last  he  took  it 
and  carried  it  home  with  him.  "  Behold,"  said  I,  "  the  first  fruits  of 
an  European  lesson  in  morals." 

The  dress  of  the  higher  classes,  the  equipments  of  the  horses,  the 
spurs,  &c.  are  exactly  on  the  pattern  of  those  in  use  in  the  time  of 
Cortes. 

I  say  nothing  about  the  political  state  of  the  country,  because  I 
esteem  it  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  my  present  situation  to  know 
nothing  of  the  politics  of  any  part  of  the  world.  I  send  you,  however, 
a  copy  of  the  political  constitution  of  Mexico.  I  have  only  glanced 
at  it,  but  it  appears  to  me  taken  from  that  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  worst  articles  of  the  Spanish  constitution. 
Among  these  is  the  fourth,  by  which,  in  the  teeth  of  the  declaration 
contained  in  the  second,  the  nation  is  made  a  slave  and  a  dependant 
on  the  court  of  Rome. 

I  have  given  you  no  details  as  to  the  length,  direction,  &c.  of  the 
roads,  knowing  that  you  would,  if  you  desired  it,  be  soon  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  accurate  information  on  those  points.  Some  obser- 
vations have  been  made  with  a  view  to  correct  the  map  we  brought 
from  England,  which  we  found  utterly  false  and  useless.    I  have  ttot 
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encumlyered  my  journal  witli  any  botanical  details,  as  the  names  of  the 
plants  I  know  are  few  indeed,  compared  with  the  number  perfectly  new 
to  me.  My  opportunities  of  drawing  have  been  very  few,  but  I  hope 
to  have  more  hereafter. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  again  entreating  your  indulgence  in 
favour  of  these  hasty  and  desultory  remarks.  Remember  how  little 
>can  be  accurately  observed  or  recorded  by  a  man  who  traverses  a 
country,  riding  from  the  break  of  day  to  evening,  making  no  longer 
stay  than  may  just  suffice  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  food  and  sleep,  and 
often  passing  the  whole  day  under  tori-ents  of  rain,  which  destroy  Jyoth 
the  will  and  the  po\ver  to  observe.  As  to  the  garb  in  which  they  ap* 
pear  before  you,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  never  had  time  to  copy 
or  correct  them,  and  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  their  total  want  of  claim 
to  literary  merit. 

Beal  del  Monte,  July  16, 18S4. 


THE  OPERA. 


We  thought  last  year  that  matters  were  pretty  nearly  at  the  worst 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  but  we  were  in  a  great  error,  for  the  proprietor 
has, by  a  vigorous  effort,  made  a  surprising  progress  from  bad  to  worse^ 
and  shown  us  how  much  could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  deterio- 
ration by  management.  With  an  industry  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired,  this  Theatre  has  be,en  weeded  of  all  its  attractions  during 
the  period  of  its  recess.  The  lovely  Madame  Ronzi  di  Begnis,  Cara- 
dori,  Ronzi  Vestris,  and  Remorini,  have  all  disappeared :  the  recruits 
^re  Signora  Bonini  and  Madame  Cornega  in  the  Opera,  and  Made- 
moiselle Brocard  and  M.  Coulon  in  the  Ballet.  Signora  Bonini  is 
recommended  by  past  excellence  ;  she  has  been  a  good  singer,  at  least 
such  is  the  general  surmise.  Madame  Cornega  is  younger,  and  promises, 
we  think,  to  become  a  favourite.  There  is  *8omething  particularly 
pleasing,  as  it  strikes  us,  in  her  style  ;  but  we  have  heard  her  only 
once,  and 'therefore  do  not  care  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  decided 
opinion  on  her  merits.  Signora  Bonini  plays  the  part,  filled  last  season 
by  Caradori,  in  Meyerbeer's  Crociato,  and  Cornega  has  that  of  Made- 
moiselle Garcia,  who  is  fortunately  in  America.  The  Crociato  is  the 
only  opera  that  has  as  yet  been  performed ;  and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  how  any  other  popular  opera  can  be  produced  with  the 
present  company,  for  Madame  Cornega  cannot  take  the  first  parts,  as 
she  has  not  the  necessary  power,  and  Signora  Bonini  ought  not  to 
take  them,  because  her  days  of  power  appear  to  be  passed.  The 
male  characters  may  be  better  supported  than  the  female,  but  Remo- 
rini's  loss  will  here  be  felt,  and  the  more  grievously  because  that  huge 
bore  Porto  is  to  supply  his  place.  All  things  considered,  nothing  can 
be  more  gloomy  than  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  Opera ;  and  the 
promised  advent  of  the  incomparable  Pasta  in  the  spring,  and  the 
rumoured  return  of  the  charming  Ronzi  di  Begnis  at  the  same  period, 
are  the  only  prospects  which  we  can  contemplate  with  pleasure. 

Velluti  is  the  manager  of  the  Opera  this  year.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  anticipate  any  happy  results  from  his  management.  A 
foreigner  who  has  been  so  short  a  time  ia  our  country,  caa  hardly  he 
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supposed  to  understand  our  tastes,  and  to  know  how  to  provide  for 
their  gratification. 

In  the  autumn  a  morning  paper  published  a  paragraph,  calling  upon 
Sir  George  Warrender,  and  Lord  Burghcrsh,  in  the  most  earnest  and 
pathetic  terms,  to  woo  M.  D'Egville  to  accept  the  office  of  Ballet-mas- 
ter- When  we  read  this  piece  of  quackery,  we  were  perfectly  well 
assured  that  M.  D'Egville  required  no  wooing  at  all,  and  that  the 
honourable  courtship  imposed  on  Sir  George  Warrender  and  Lord 
Burghersh,  was  suggested  merely  in  order  to  give  eclat  to  M.  D'Egville's 
appointment,  which  we  regarded  from  this  moment  as  a  settled  thing, 
and  from  the  same  period  we  laid  our  account  with  having  the  wor^t 
of  all  possible  ballets,  and  consequently  we  have  experienced  no  dis- 
appointment. Soon  after  the  matter  had  thus  been  broken,  it  was 
stated  that  M.  D'Egville  had  consented  to  accept  the  office  of  Ballet- 
master,  and  then  the  frequent  puff  appeared,  announcing  that  we  were 
to  be  blessed  with  such  a  ballet  this  year  as  we  had  never  been  blessed 
with  before  ;  that  a  corps  of  beauties  had  been  imported  to  super- 
sede the  old  timber-toed  folks,  and  that  the  dancing  was  altogether  to 
be  put  on  what  the  French  would  call  a  most  superb  footing. 

After  all  these  flourislies,  the  season  commenced  with  a  new  ballet, 
by  M.  D'Egville,  called  Justine,  ou  La  Cruche  Cass6e,  the  most 
wretched,  meagre  thing  we  ever  beheld  within  the  walls  of  this  theatre. 
We  looked  in  vain  for  the  new  dancers,  who  have  been  for  months 
figuring  in  the  newspapers  ;  we  saw  only  Mdlle.  Brocard,  and  Coulon. 
Mdlle.  Brocard  has  a  pretty  face,  and  a  light,  pretty  figure,  and  she  is 
altogether  a  pretty  dancer — more  we  cannot  say.  M.  Coulon  is  one  of 
the  most  ungraceful  dancers  of  the  day  :  his  style  is  essentially  vulgar ; 
it  is  the  style  which  would  exactly  suit  the  Cobourg  Theatre,  but  it  is 
miserably  out  of  place  at  the  Opera.  However,  the  great  gulls  who  sit 
gaping  in  the  pit,  do  not  find  this  out,  and  esteem  him,  we  make  no 
doubt,  a  prodigiously  fine  performer,  for  he  jumps  up,  and  comes 
down  again,  crossing  his  legs,  and  looking  very  much  as  if  he  had  done 
an  extremely  fine  thing.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  Le  Blond  had  been 
re-engaged ;  he  is  a  good  dancer — ^but  what  is  one  among  so  many  ?  In 
the  figurante  department,  we  do  not  discover  the  great  improvement 
which  has  been  so  confidently  announced.  The  blaze  of  beauty  that 
was  somewhat  indecently  advertised,  has  dwindled  down  to  a  showy 
figurante.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  dancing  in  this  department, 
because  in  the  miserable  piece,  ballet  we  cannot  call  it,  which  is  now 
performing,  there  is  no  opportunity  of  discovering  whether  the  people 
who  are  pulled  and  hauled  about  the  stage,  can  dance  or  not.  This 
much,  however,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  ballet  of  this  season 
is  inferior  to  the  ballet  of  last  season.  Last  season  we  had  Ronzi 
Vestris,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artistes  of  the  day,  and  her 
husband.  We  have  now  in  their  place.  Mademoiselle  Brocard  and 
Coulon.  Weak  as  the  corps  de  ballet  was  under  M.  Aumcr,  he  contri- 
ved to  get  up  some  extremely  pleasing  little  pieces,  in  which  he  made 
the  most  of  the  talent  at  his  command  ;  and  the  music  of  his  ballets 
was  always  chosen  with  great  taste,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the 
success  of  them.  M.  D'Egville,  with  an  infinity  of  parade  and  preten- 
sion, has  brought  out  the  most  wretched  piece  of  fantastic  mummery 
that  has  ever  been  seen  within  the  memory  of  man  on  the  Opera  boards, 
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and  the  music  is  as  trashy  and  insipid  as  every  other  part  of  the  per- 
formance. 

The  Opera  has  been  as  yet  tolerably  well  filled,  numerically  speak- 
ing, but  by  no  means  well  attended.  Very  odd-looking  people  may  be 
observed  in  possession  of  the  boxes,  and  the  pit  does  not  make  half  so 
respectable  an  appearance  as  the  pit  of  the  common  theatres.  It  is 
evidently  crammed  with  shop-boys  and  apprentices  who  are  sent  in 
with  orders,  as  warming-pans,  to  make  the  house  feel  comfortable  and 
look  full. 

If  the  interior  of  the  theatre  is  warmed,  a  set-oflF  to  this  advantage 
has  been  effected  by  means  of  an  ingenious  arrangement  which  keeps 
people  shivering  and  shaking  in  the  lobby  (the  very  temple  of  the 
winds)  waiting  for  their  cloaks  and  great  coats,  which  are  now  not  to 
be  had,  if  to  be  had  at  all,  till  after  a  severe  struggle  and  an  intole- 
rable delay.  This  inconvenience,  which  did  not  exist  formerly,  is, 
we  believe,  the  consequence  of  a  little  dirty  job.  The  coating  and 
cloaking  of  the  public,  which  used  to  be  done  by  the  servants  of  the 
house  about  the  lobby,  is  now,  we  understand,  farmed  out,  and  the 
lessee  of  this  department  does  not  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons to  coat  and  cloak  seven  or  eight  hundred  people.  Nor  have  his 
men  the  immediate  interest  in  being  active  and  attentive  which  the 
servants  had  who  formerly  performed  this  duty.  The  consequence  is, 
that  mistakes  from  inattention  as  well  as  delay  occur ;  and  after  ha- 
ving, been  kept  an  hour  freezing  in  the  lobby,  you  have  to  go  away  in 
another  man's  great  coat,  which  has  been  left  in  exchange  for  your  own, 
or  without  a  gieat  coat  at  all,  if  the  careful  ministers  of  the  pegs  have 
given  away  yours  T3y  accident  to  an  honest  person  who  has  left  no  coat 
in  place  of  it,  a  catastrophe  which  has  happened  to  our  knowledge,  and 
that  on  a  night  of  extraordinary  inclemency.  This  must  be  reformed, 
or  all  persons  who  have  a  tenderness  for  their  constitutions  will  refuse 
to  go  to  the  Opera  during  the  winter  season. 


THE  NAVAL  SKETCH-BOOK. 


The  Author  of  the  Naval  Sketch-Book,  observing  the  lamentable 
ignorance  of  landsmen  respecting  nautical  men  and  matters,  has  com- 
posed this  work  with  the  professed  design  of  conveying  more  accurate 
ideas  on  these  subjects.  This  object  he  has  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish in  a  variety  of  tales,  anecdotes,  and  essays,  some  of  which  are 
so  good,  and  some  so  bad,  and  some  so  mediocre,  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  they  are  all  the  productions  of  the  same  pen.  In  the 
humour,  if  humour  it  can  be  called,  we  alone  trace  an  identity  of  style, 
for  the  humour  is  throughout  extremely  coarse,  and  forced,  and  often 
flippant  to  a  painful  degree.  The  romance  of  one  or  two  of  the 
tales  discovers  genius,  for  that  description  of  writing,  of  a  very  high 
order ;  but  this  talent  is  to  be  discovered  only,  as  we  have  said,  in  one 
or  two  pieces.  The  dissertations  on  professional  affairs  bear  a  family 
likeness  which  we  do  not  trace  in  the  other  compositions ;  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  well  reasoned,  shrewd,  and  sensible,  with  the 
exception  of  one  on  the  North  West  Passage,  in  the  second  volume, 
which  is  a  remarkably  tedious  and  confused  piece  of  controversy. 
The  Author  loses  no  opportunity,  ia  the  course  of  kkf  watk,  of  sneer- 
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ingf  lit  the  Polar  Expeditions,  and  the  immense  tuaa  that  has  been 
made  about  these  voyages  of  no-discovery.  In  treating  this  suliject 
with  ridicule,  we  believe  he  only  represents  the  sentiments  of  the 
Navy ;  and,  indeed,  the  public  are  now  beginning  to  suspect  that  ships 
are  sent  out  on  these  barren  expeditions,  merely  in  order  to  ainiase 
Mr.  Barrow,  to  freeze  officers  into  claims  for  promotion,  and  to 
make  big  books  for  Mr.  Murray.  With  regard  to  these  big  books, 
by  the  way,  our  Author  has  some  just  observations.  The  expedi- 
tions are  fitted  out  at  the  public  expencc,  and  the  information  obtained 
by  them,  which  therefore  fairly  belongs  to  the  public,  is  converted  into 
an  article  of  merchandise  by  the  superior  officers,  and  sold  for  their 
profit,  and  that  of  the  publisher  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  at  the 
highest  possible  rate.  Government  publishes  an  account  of  a  battle ; 
why  should  it  not  publish  an  account  of  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  copy 
of  the  information  communicated  to  it?  Were  this  done,  the  ofieers 
might,  of  course,  afterwards  put  their  own  price  on  their  own  wares ; 
but  while  they  are  permitted  the  monopoly  of  the  information  they 
have  acquired  at  the  public  expence,  wc  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  extortionate  use  which  they  make  of  their  privilege.  The  Author 
of  the  Naval  Sketch-Book  says : 

The  fact  is,  that  no  officer,  not  a  man  of  fortune,  can  afford  to  purchase  hooks, 
indispensahle  for  his  professional  information  and  improvement,  at  their  present  enor- 
mous cost.  The  worst  is,  the  exorbitant  price  of  4/.  14s.  6d.  is  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  the  expence,  labour,  and  pains  bestowed  on  the  drawings  and  surveys 
embodied  in  the  work,  when  it  is  well  knovm,  that  the  surveys  were  contributed  to  it 
gratis,  by  officers  sent  out  from  the  Admiralty  for  this  express  service,  and  that  the 
drawings  were  executed  by  Captain  Lyon,  who  most  handsomely  (though  about  to 
publish  a  book  himself)  made  them  a  present  to  Captain  Parry. — (Vol.  i^.D.^77.) 

The  above  passage  is  quoted  from  a  chapter,  entitled^  ^' Naval 
Authors,"  in  which  we  find  some  criticisms  on  the  naval-  tactics  of 
Mr.  James,  (the  Author  of  The  Naval  History ;)  the  criticisms  may 
be  just,  but  the  wit  with  which  they  are  seasoned,  savours  strongly 
of  the  gun-room.  The  becomingness  of  the  allusion,  and  the  humanity 
of  the  jest,  in  the  subjoined  example,  are  truly  remarkable. 

Any  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  nautical  phraseology,  must  be  aware  that  no 
vessel  can  bear-up  in  the  wind's  eye ;  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  pursue  objects  to 
wipdward  of  her,  by  any  other  practical  mode  than  that  of  **  beating,"  Indeed,  upon 
the  latter  point,  it  might  be  presumed  experience  had  taught  Mr.  James  the  corrective 
effect  of  this  manoeuvre.* — (Vol.  i.  p.  103.) 

The  Author's  wit  is  throughout  of  this  base  metal,  but  it  has 
generally  no  point  whatever,  and  also  no  ill-nature,  in  which  respects 
it  has  commonly  the  advantage  of  the  specimen  quoted.  We  can 
excuse  a  bad  jest,  provided  it  be  inoffensive,  but  when  it  has  got  just 
so  much  point  as  to  make  it  a  clumsy  instrument  of  mischief,  we  think 
it  right  to  hold  up  the  bad  spirit  of  the  attempt  and  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  execution,  to  the  becoming  correction  of  derision.  No 
bird  was  ever  more  justly  ridiculous  than  was  the  jackdaw  in  the 
fable,  when,  in  emulation  of  the  violence  of  the  eagle,  it  pounced  on 
a  lamb,  designing  to  make  minced-meat  of  it,  but  being,  by  good  luck, 
only  a  jackdaw,  instead  of  effecting  its  purpose,  it  entangled  its  weak 
claws  in  the  wool  of  the  intended  victim.  Much  like  this  daw  is  the 
writer  of  this  book,  when  making  the  terrible  pounce  we  have  noted. 

If  our  Author's  wit  does  not  rise  very  high,  he  makes  amends  for 
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its  lowliness  in  his  sentimentality,  which,  when  it  does  occur,  which 
in  justice  we  must  admit  is  seldom,  soars  altogether  heyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  comprehension.  What,  for  example,  can  be  made  of  this  note 
on  one  Mr.  M'Gregor,  the  high  and  mighty  Cacique  of  Poyais  ? 

The  whole  military  annals  of  this  coiintry  do  not  afford  a  parallel  to  the  dastardly 
flight  and  treacherous  desertion  of  the  fugitive  of  Porto  Bello.  A  tear  sacred  to  a 
friendship  once  fervent  as  memory  is  still  faithful,  traces  that  page  which  should  perhaps  glow 
only  with  tlie  language  of  indignation.  But,  even  in  thus  paying  a  debt  due  to  natural 
af^ction,  this  feeble  pen  may  recall  his  crime  to  recollection,  and  brand  afresh  the 
Cain  of  modern  times — the  Cacique  of  Poyais. — (Vol.  i.  p.  129.) 

A  tragedy  may  possibly  be  lying  in  ambush  in  this  passage,  but  as 
we  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  secret,  the  whole  flight  about  the  tear 
sacred  to  friendship  traqing  the  page,  and  the  Cain  of  modern  times, 
appears  only  superlatively  bombastic  and  ridiculous. 

The  papers  in  these  volumes  discussing  nautical  subjects,  seem  to 
us  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  sensibly  reasoned.  The  writer  has  a  just 
perception  oF  errors  and  absurdities  in  the  naval  administration,  and 
notes  them  honestly  and  with  sufficient  shrewdness ;  but,  lest  he  should 
thence  be  taken  for  a  reformer,  he  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  rail 
against  Radicals  with  extraordinary  fervour.  This  is  a  littleness, 
but  we  suppose  that  worldly  prudence  required  it. 

We  have  said  that  the  romance  of  one  or  two  of  the  tales  in  the 
Naval  Sketch-Book  is  of  a  superior  order :  we  shall  close  our  notice 
with  a  specimen,  which  strikes  us  as  being  of  no  ordinary  merit ;  but 
before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  work,  we  must  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as,  on  the  whole,  well  worth  their  perusal ;  for  though  there 
is  much  in  it  obnoxious  to  criticism,  there  is  also  much  in  it  that  is 
clever,  instructive,  and  entitled  to  their  attention  and  their  praise. 

THE    COAST    BLOCKADE. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  gloomy  day  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  signal  made,  that  a  suspicious  sail  was  seen  off  the  coast,  as  if 

waiting  for  the  flowing  of  the  tide  in  the  dark,  Lieutenant had  given  orders  to 

man  his  favourite  galley,  and  proceed  in  quest  of  the  stranger.  The  crew  had  been 
carefully,  though  to  appearance  hastily,  selected  from  those  inured  to  service,  and 
bearing  a  character  for  intrepidity  ;  some  of  whom  had  been  partners  of  an  enterprize, 
which  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  when  amongst  the  first  to  board  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake,  as  a  young  midshipman,  he  was  stretched  on  the  deck,  by  the 
stroke  of  a  cutlass  on  the  head.  The  strokesman  of  the  boat,  whose  brawny  arms  had 
borne  him  on  that  memorable  day  to  the  cock-pit  of  the  Shannon^  as  soon  as  the  Ame- 
ricans had  deserted  their  deck,  and  fled  for  safety  below,  as  he  now  shipped  the  rud- 
der, looked  wistfully  in  the  wind's  eye.  The  glance  was  not  unobserved  ;  but  the  lieu- 
tenant, apprehensive  that  it  might  be  accompanied  by  some  remonstrance,  (a  liberty 
which  Jack  considered  himself  exclusively  privileged  to  take,)  quietly  motioned  him 
to  go  forward,  in  order  to  hoist  the  mainsail.  The  boat  being  shoved  off  the  beach, 
after  pitching  twice  in  the  surf,  rose  triumphantly  over  the  third  sea^  which  had  now 
exhausted  itself.  In  a  moment  the  sail  was  hoisted,  she  instantly  gathered  way,  and 
stood  off  in  a  lateral  direction  from  the  shore.  The  men  seated  themselves  regularly 
on  the  thwarts,  and  the  strokesman,  after  reeving  the  main-sheet  through  the  fair- 
leader  abaft,  sat  with  it  in  his  hand  in  such  a  position  on  the  after-thwart,  that,  though 
his  face  was  turned  to  windward,  his  eye  would  occasionally  meet  that  of  bis  com- 
mander. As  the  light-boat  lay  down  to  the  wind,  and  became  steady  in  her  course 
towards  the  chase,  the  crew  had  time  to  look  around  them.  The  strokesman' s  eye  was 
alternately  turned  from  that  part  of  the  heavens,  where  he  had  vainly  sought  for  any 
encouraging  appearances,  amidst  the  portentous  indications  of  a  wild  wdntry  sky,  to 
the  beach  ;  where,  in  a  lonely  romantic  gorge,  skirted  with  verdure,  and  leafless  un- 
derwood, between  two  grey  beetling  cliffs,  was  discovered  the  compact,  white,  wooden 
station-house  of  the  party,  with  its  signal-post  and  miniature  glacis  descending  al- 
most to  high-water  mark.  His  look  betrayed  unusual  emotion  in  one  of  his  years  and 
Bcnice,  possibly  occasioned  by  the  intrusive  ofll^ousness  of  the  remoiabrance^  that 
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there  were  garnered  up  the  source  of  his  best  affections — ^his  wife  aad-  innocent  little 
prattlers,  whom,  through  some  unaccountable  presentiment,  he  foreboded  he  should 
never  see  more.    A  tear  might  have  glazed  tlie  veteran's  eye  at  the  moment ;  for,  as 
if  unwilling  to  be  longer  a  mtness  of  the  struggle  between  tenderness  and  duty,  the 
lieutenant  addressed  him  in  a  tone  of  evidently  assumed  ease,  and  enquired  if  the  arm- 
chest  had  been  kept  dry  ?  Receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  having  ascer- 
tained tbat  each  man  had  his  cutlass  beside  him,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  priming 
of  his  pistols,  which  he  finally  placed  in  his  waist-belt,  and  wrapped  himself  in  a  cloak 
which  had  been  spread  for  him  in  the  stem-sheets  abaft.     Taking  advantage  of  the 
first  heavy  swell,  he  rose  in  the  boat  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  strange  sail  in  the  of- 
fing, which  was  discovered  broad  on  the  lee  bow.     Having  directed  tlie  attention  of 
the  bowman  to  her  position,  both  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  lieutenant  shaped  his 
course  so  as  to  board  her  on  the  quarter,  i  Not  a  word,  as  yet,  had  escaped  the  lips  of 
any  of  his  men,  who  sat  cowering  in  a  bending  attitude,  with  elevated  shoulders  and 
arms  crossed,  feaiful  of  changing  the  position  of  a  limb,  lest  it  should  occasion  any 
alteration  in  the  boat's  trim.     Thus,  aided  by  every  effort  of  art,  and  impelled  by  a 
light  breeze,  the  galley  soon  gained  rapidly  on  the  chase  ;  which,  perceiving  that  the 
boat  from  the  shore  was  evidently  about  to  pursue  her,  bore  roimd  up,  making  all  the 
sail  she  could  carry  before  the  yrind.    The  bowman,  just  then  looking  under  the  foot  of 
the  lug,  pronounced  her  to  be  a  large  lugger,  which  he  had  before  seen  on  the  station, 
under  similarly  suspicious  circumstances.    The  lieutenant,  putting  up  the  helm,  in- 
stantly edged  into  her  ;syake,  and  followed  precisely  her  track.    A  short  period,  how- . 
ever,  sufficed  to  show  that  the  chase,  from  the  quantity  of  sail  she  was  enabled  to  carry, 
had  decidedly  the  advantage  ;  and  the  wind  continuing  to  freshen  as  tlie  tide  set  in,  she 
rapidly  distanced  her  pursuer.     In  half  an  hour  she  was  hull  down  ;  the  haze  of  even- 
ing growing  every  moment  thicker,  she  became  ahnost  imperceptible  to  view.     The 
men  now  involuntarily  turned  their  eyes,  which  had  hitherto  strained  on  the  chase, 
to  tlie  stem  of  the  galley  ; .  the  appeal  was  unnecessary — the  lieutenant  was  already 
occupied  in  council  \^ith  the  coxswain  j  his  trusty  favourite  hesitated  not  to  dissuade  him, 
in  terms  respectful,  yet  decisive,  from  continuing  so  unequal  a  chase ;  more  particu- 
larly as  there  wbs  no  chance,  in  the  dark,  of  communicating  by  signal,  either  with  the 
shore  or  any  cmizer  which  might  be  then  off  the  station.     A  heavy  swell  had  now 
set  in  from  the  same  point  in  which  the  wind  had  continued  all  day.     The  sun  had 
set  with  every  indication  of  stormy  weather :   a  pale  yellow  streak  of  light  over  the 
land,  partly  reflected  on  the  east,  formed  the  only  contrast  to  the  general  murky  gloom 
of  the  horizen  ;  across  which  the  gull,  and  other  seafowl,  hastily  fled  the  approach  of 
the  gale,  already  indicated  by  the  swift  drifting  of  the  scud  which  overtook  them  in 
their   flight,   and  suddenly   enveloped  all  in  darkness,  without  the  intervention  of 
twilight.    They  had  got  so  far  to  leeward,  that  to  return  vdth  the  lug  was  impossible. 
The  sail  had  already  been  lowered,  the  mast  struck,  and  the  boat  brought  head  to 
wind  ;  when  the  crew,  shipping  their  oars,  bent  their  broad  shoulders  to  pull  her  through 
the  heavy  sea,  which  flung  itself  in  sheets  of  spray  over  the  bows,  and  drenched  every 
man  on  board.     It  was  soon  found  that  oars  were  unavailing,  to  contend  against  the 
force  of  a  sea  like  this,  in  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  so  small  and  delicate  a  bark 
should  live  much  longer.    The  waves  were  rolling  from  the  main  with  aggravated  vio- 
lence, and  the  united  strength  of  the  men  could  barely  keep  her  head  to  wind  j  who, 
perceiving  there  was  no   longer  the  slightest*  prospect  of  making  any  progress,  or 
the  wind  moderating,  sullenly  contented  themselves  with   hanging   on  their  oars. 
Ajjprehension  soon  put  an  end  to  all  subordination.     Eemoiistrances  on  the  impos- 
sibility of  successfiilly  persevering  in  their  present  course,  were  now  muttered  by  every 
seaman,    except  the  coxswain,   whose  features  betrayed,  notwithstanding,  no  less 
anxiety  than  the  rest.     A  heavy  sea,  which  now  struck  the  larboard  bow,  making,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  impossible  for  the  crew  to  keep  the  boat's  head  on,  a  rapid 
accumulation  of  water  every  minute,  soon  decided  the  reluctant  lieutenant  to  nm 
(though  at  the  obvious  hazard  of  her  destruction)  the  boat  a-shore  in  the  first  situation 
which  might  oft'er  of  saving  the  lives  of  his  brave  companions.     *'  Lay  in  your  oars, 
my  lads,"  cried  he,  "  step  the  short  mast — close  reef  the  storm  lug  :  we  must  run  all 
hazards,  and  beach  the  galley  under  the  canvass."     Whilst  executing  this  order,  the 
bowman  sung  out,   "  a  sail  close  aboard  sir  ;  if  she  don't  keep  her  luff  she'll  run  us 
right  do-WTi." — *'  Luff,  luff  f "  cried  aloud  every  man  in  the  boat.     The  lugger's  course, 
however,  remaining  unaltered,  there  could  be  now  no  doubt  that  she  had  seen  them 
first,  and  perceiving  her  to  be  a  king's  boat,  he*-  object  was  to  run  clean  over  the 
galley,  by  taking  hor  right  a-beam.     Destruction  appeared  inevitable  in  their  helpless 
condition.    A  shriek  of  despair,  mingled  with  execrations,  succeeded  as  she  neared 
the  galley,  when  the  lieutenant  rose  in  the  bofft,  levelled  his  pistol  at  the  steersman, 
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and  fired :  the  hand  which  grasped  the  tiller  relaxed  its  hold  and  the  miscreant  hia 
life  *.    The  lugger  instantly  broached  to,  passing  to  the  windward  of  the  hoat.    "  Oat 
oars,  my  lads/'  said  the  lieutenant,  '*  we'll  board  the  villains." — "  Aye,  aye,  sir," 
exclaimed  several  voices,  with  an  alacrity  which  might  be  taken  for  the  surest  earnest  of 
meditated  revenge.    The  oars  were  again  manned,  the  boat  in  the  mean  time  pitching 
bows  under  and  Shipping  green  seas  fore  and  aft.     Before  she  had  got  way  on  her, 
two  of  the  weather  oars  snapt  short  in  the  rullocks,  and  her  intention  to  board  being 
suspected  by  the  smuggler,  she  had  no  sooner  paid  off,  so  as  to  get  the  wind  again 
abaft  the  beam,  than  shaping  a  course  edging  in  for  the  land,  she  quickly  dropped  the 
galley  astern.     Having  run  so  far  to  leward  in  the  former  chase,  no  one  was  now  able 
to  decide  on  what  part  of  the  shore  an  attempt  to  land  might  be  practicable ;  all  was 
darkness  around  ;  and  although  ^m  two  or  three  flashes,  discernible  at  an  elevation 
considerably  above  the  sea,  and  which  appeared  to  be  signals  made  from  the  heights 
to  assist  the  desperate  outlaws  they  had  just  encountered,  there  was  no  doubt  uiej 
could  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  land ;  still,  to  follow  her  was  to  brave  unseen 
dangers.    The  men  were  clamorous  to  hoist  the  lug  and  give  chase ;  a  sentiment  in 
which  the  unpresuming  coxswain  concurred,  as  he  observed,  "  that  capture  or  no 
capture,  they  were  more  likely  to  find  a  smooth  by  following  the  lu^er,  which  clearly 
was  herself  making  for  the  beach."     A  heavy  lurch,  which  nearly  swamped  the  boat, 
soon  created  unanimity.    The  lug  was  hoisted  at  all  hazards ;  at  the  lieutenant  putting 
the  helm  up,  she  flew  with  inconceivable  velocity  in  the  luggers  wake,  though  not 
without  inuninent  danger  of  being  pooped  by  every  successive  sea.    The  roaring  of 
the  surf  was  now  distinctly  heard,  and  soon  the  whole  scene  was  lighted  up  by  its 
luminous  appearance.     The  bowman,  alarmed,  now  vociferated,  "breakers  a-head! 
hard  down,  sir,  hard  down !  "  Before  the  word  was  repeated  she  had  entered  into  the 
frightfully  agitated  element.     **  Down  with  the  sail,  or  we're  lost,"  exclaimed  the 
crew.     **  Hold  on,  hold  on  every  thing  !  **  cried  the  veteran,  "  'tis  our  only  chance 
to  beach  her."     The  surf  now  reared  itself  in  boiling  masses  higher  than  the  mast, 
and  as  it  fell  thundering  on  the  shore,  the  wild  din  burst  on  the  affrighted  ears  of  the 
seamen  like  successive  salvos  of  heavy  artillery.     An  enormous  sea,  striking  her  on 
the  quarter,  swept  her  broadside  to  the  surf,  washing  out  the  lieutenant,  witii  one  of 
the  crew ;   and  the  next,  bursting  with  wilder  fury,  turned  her  bottom  upwards, 
burjdng  beneath  her  the  seven  unhappy  seamen  in  one  common  grave.-^Vol.  i.p.  195.) 
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Hxns  is  a  specimen,  and  one  of  the  most  insufferable  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  of  those  catch-penny  impostures  with  which  the  modern  press 
abounds.  Whether  it  is  most  ignorant,  most  vulgar,  or  most  impudent, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Suffice  it,  that  in  all  these  respects,  it  would 
not  be  easily  exceeded.  And  to  what  purpose  a  censuring  press,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  directed  against  such  impositions  as  this ;  which,  while 
they  disgrace  literature,  (if,  indeed,  the  term  literature  can  be  applied 
to  such  abominable  stuff  as  this,)  are  but  schemes  for  picking  the 

As  the  author  profet^ses  technical  accuracy,  we  must  put  it  to  his  conscience, 
whether  this  is  not  rather  a  surprisingly  good  shot.  'J'he  whole  length  of  the  lugger 
and  some  spare  space  of  sea  must  have  been  between  the  man  at  the  lugger's  helm  and 
the  officer  in  the  galley ;  the  galley  must  also  have  been  so  much  iQwer  than  the  lugger, 
low  as  luggers,  especially  smugglers,  conmionly  are,  that  we  cannot  understand  how 
the  officer  in  the  stem  sheets  of  the  boat  could  have  taken  aim  at  the  man  at  the  helm 
of  the  vessel.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  intervening  lug  sails,  which  would  ob- 
struct the  view  of  the  lugger's  helm,  supposing  her  to  be  descending  one  sea 
while  the  galley,  right  a-head,  was  rising  on  the  other — tlie  only  position  we  can 
conceive  in  which  the  quarter-deck  of  a  vessel  could  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  persons 
i"  a  small  hoat  right  a-head.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  we  ask  whether  the  lug  sails 
of  the  lugger  would  not  obstruct  the  view,  unless  the  galley  was  a  little  to  windward  of 
the  lugger,  which  she  was  not,  for  the  galley's  people  called  to  the  lugger  to  keep  her 
luff.  As  the  author  insists  much  iu  his  preface  on  technical  accuracy,  we  have  sug- 
gested these  important  doubts,  and  we  do  so  with  the  diffidence  which  becomes  landls- 
men  when  meddling  w^th  matters  which  they  can  never  pretend  to  understand. 

t  The  Duties  of  a  Lady's  Maid,  with  Directions  for  Conduct,  and  numerous  Beceiptt 
for  the  Toilette.     London.    1325.    12mo, 
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pockets  of  the  ignorant  and  confiding  ?    If  we  can  save  but  seven  shil- 
lings to  one  "  Lady's  Maid,"  it  will  be  at  least  an  act  of  charity. 

What  species  of  animal  is  employed  in  this  genus  of  manufacture,  it 
would  be  hard  to  conjecture ;  but  it  is  probably  some  wretched  being 
of  that  class  which  caters  for  the  Arrivals  and  Departures  of  the  Fa- 
shionable World.  This  is  evidently  the  nearest  approximation  which 
the  manufacturer  has  ever  made,  either  to  a  lady  or  lady's  maid.  That 
he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  that  class  of  society  in  which  this  peculiar 
servant  is  required,  is  most  evident ;  as  he  is  completely  so  of  the  duties 
or  feelings  of  this  very  respectable  class  of  females.  To  say  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  every  thing  wMch  he  has  crammed  into  his  farrago,  will, 
after  this,  be  unnecessary  :  and  that  he  is  the  regular  trader  in  this 
line  is  plain,  because  he  has  taken  especial  care  to  recommend  the 
Directions  to  Housekeepers,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  stamp. 

To  analyze  such  a  compilation,  is  out  of  all  question  ;  equally  so,  to 
give  extracts  from  it,  other  than  may  be  briefly  required  on  one  or  two 
points  that  we  shall  notice.  But  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  compilation 
from  Enfield's  Speaker,  from  the  English  Grammar,  from  twopenny 
religious  pamphlets,  from  D'Israeli,  and  from  different  vulgar  receipt 
books ;  the  whole  tacked  together  by  certain  vulgar  paragraphs  of  his 
own.  manufacture  ;  teaching  nothing  on  earth  of  all  that  it  pretends 
to,  and  much  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good,  if  it  could  produce 
any  effect  at  all. 

It  is  sufficiently  disgusting  to  find  religion  intruded  now-a-days  into 
every  abominable  novel ;  but  we  have  it  here  as  a  preface  to  a  work, 
which  details  practices  and  offers  hints  as  to  female  dress  and  female 
frauds,  that  are  often  too  indecent  and  disgusting  to  read,  much  less  to 
quote.  We  shall  not  say  more  on  this  subject ;  but  really  we  do 
not  see  why  such  indecent  approximations  of  religion  and  rouge,  the 
Deity  and  cosmetics,  are  not  as  fitting  subjects  for  corrective  associa- 
tions, as  much  with  which  those  institutions  have  thought  proper  to 
interfere.  But  that  is  their  affair.  What  we  shall  chiefly  notice  in 
this  book  shall  be  of  another  cast ;  because  our  remarks  may  perhaps 
be  turned  to  some  use  by  the  foolish  people  whom  these  receipts  might 
otherwise  mislead,  to  their  great  trouble  and  cost. 

We  pass  over  the  whole  stupid  farrago  of  moralities,  which  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  aid  in  swelling  the  book  up  to  seven  shillings, 
together  with  the  philology,  and  all  else,  equally  appropriate,  in 
general,  to  Dick  the  ostler  as  to  a  lady's  maid.  The  second  division 
consists  of  natural  philosophy,  instead  of  moral ;  rules  for  dress,  rules 
for  beauty,  rules  for  heaven  knows  what  all ;  in  all  of  which  it  would 
be  most  difficult  fo  say  whether  the  utterly  shameless  ignorance,  or  the 
vulgarity  is  greatest.  It  is  amusing  enough,  nevertheless,  to  see,  at 
times,  who  are  the  authors  put  under  contribution — Burke,  Alison,  and 
others  equally  strange  ;  though  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  they  have 
been  found  at  second-hand  in  some  Encyclopaedia,  on  the  subject  of 
Colours  in  Dress.  Thus  every  thing  attainable  has  been  raked 
together,  without  comparison  or  understanding :  so  that  a  subject 
really  curious  and  interesting  has  been  utterly  marred.  We  shall 
not,  with  such  a  text-book,  attempt  to  put  this  question  to  rights 
for  any  lady's  maid ;  but  whatever  unlucky  girl  shall  attempt  to  dress 
her  mistress  by  those  rules,  will  find  herself  in  a  ^^  peck  of  troubles 
to  borrow  some  of  the  author's  genteel  phraseology. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  and  with  no  small  attempts  at  **  fine  tmting,^ 
he  has  blundered  through  the  trhole  subject  of  fashions,  following  it 
by  a  detail  of  costumes,  borrowed,  as  we  already  remarked,  from 
IVIsraeli,  and  serving  no  possible  purpose  but  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  the 
book  by  sixty-six  pages.  Thus  far,  hcfwever,  the  greatest  damage  sus- 
tained will  be  the  loss  of  seven  shillings  ;  but  having  some  feelings  of 
charity  towards  the  pockets,  both  of  ladies'  maids  and  their  mistresses, 
we  shall  attempt  to  teach  them  how  to  save  their  money  in  the  matter 
of  pomatums  and  cosmetics,  by  exposing  the  abominable  stuff  which 
follows ;  and  which,  we  know  well,  has  a  very  captivating  effect  on 
female  vanity. 

If  the  ladies  will  trust  to  our  science  on  the  subject  of  hair,  in  the 
first  place,  we  can  assure  them,  most  confidently,  that  so  far  is  it  from 
being  true  that  oils  and  pomatums  increase  the  lustre  of  hair,  that 
their  effect  is  to  diminish  that  polish  which  it  naturally  possesses ; 
while,  whatever  gloss  they  may  give  to  hair  which  is  naturally  dull,  is 
false,  and,  like  all  falsities,  disgusting.  Absolute  cleanliness,  by  means 
of  water  alone,  to  commence,  followed  by  brushing  in  the  direction  of  the 
hair  itself,  in  a  dry  state,  is  the  true  method  of  giving  to  the  hair  all  the 
polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  and  it  is  the  effect  of  oils  of  all  kinds 
to  disturb  or  injure  this  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  disgust  and  the  neces- 
sary dirtiness  of  greasy  hair.  It  is  the  effect  of  oils  also  to  prevent  it 
from  curling ;  and  this  object  is  most  effectually  obtained,  if  without 
artificial  means,  by  curling  it  when  wet,  and  suffering  it  to  dry  in  that 
state.  And  as  it  happens  that  almost  all  hair  has  a  tendency  to  curl 
in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another,  it  is  useful  to  study  that  ten^ 
dency,  so  as  to  conform  to  it  in  the  artificial  flexure  given.  As  to  arti- 
ficial applications,  the  whole  of  the  so-called  curling  fluids  are  mere 
impositions  ;  while  one,  which  is  really  effectual,  and  at  the  same  time 
inoffensive,  is  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass,  by  which  a  very  firm  and 
permanent  form  can  be  given  to  the  hair. 

Let  us  still  remark,  while  on  the  subject  of  oils  or  greasy  substances, 
that  while  there  are  perhaps  five  hundred  pomatums  and  oils,  the 
object,  whatever  it  be,  can  be  equally  attained  by  one,  or  at  least  by 
two,  a  fluid  one,  and  one  more  solid.  Bear's  grease,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  common  imposture ;  in  the  first  place,  as  there  is  very  rarely  such  a 
thing  in  reality  to  be  procured  ;  while,  if  there  were,  it  is  no  other  than 
any  other  lard.  The  reason  why  bear's  grease  was,  or  is,  esteemed 
better  than  any  other,  is  absurd  enough,  resting  on  the  ancient  Rosi- 
crucian  doctrine  of  signatures ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  of  dandelion  for  jaundice,  and  of  a  thousand  similar  nostrums  with 
Ivj^ich  medicine  was  so  long  and  still  is  encumbered,  the  mere  detection 
of  the  cause  ^f  its  adoption  ought  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  its  value. 
The  bear  has  long  hair :  ergo,  his  grease  must  be  good  for  promoting 
hair. 

No  grease  on  earth,  though  the  bear  that  bore  it  had  hair  reachiiyg 
from  Greenland  to  Kamtschatcka,  has  the  least  effect,  or  can  have  the 
least  effect,  in  making  hair  grow  thicker,  unless  grease  could  produce 
in  the  skin  those  radical  organs  whence  hairs  grow  with  a  growth  re- 
sembling that  of  vegetables.  Thickness  is  number ;  and  he  who  would 
multiply  the  number  of  hairs,  might  as  well  attempt  to  multiply  the 
number  of  legs  ^nd  arms.  iSTourishif^g,  and  iQ  tbk  plvraiieolQgy,!!!  junt 
#hat  phraseology  always  is—words.    One  only  effect  is  asserted  upon 
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ideas  ;  namely,  that  oil  prevents  the  hair  from  splitting  at  the  extremi- 
ties. How,  it  may  be  asked  ?  When  the  hair  splits,  it  is  because  that 
portion  is  dead :  the  vegetable  life  has  ceased  thus  far  ^  and  unless  oil 
could  restore  that  life,  unless  bear's  grease,  or  any  grease,  had  the 
power  of  conferring  immortality  on  hair,  it  will  split  and  wither,  in 
spite  of  all  the  grease  of  the  biggest  whale  that  ever  ploughed  Baffin's 
Way,  or  all  the  bears  from  pole  to  pole.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to 
revive  the  rotten  branch  of  an  oak  with  bear's  grease,  or  make  the 
mast  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  seventy-fours  shoot  forth  a  goodly  crop  of 
branches. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  is  an  imposture  ;  oils,  pomatums,  and 
all ;  bear's  grease,  Macassar,  and  Rowland,  huile  a  la  tuberose,  huile 
antique ;  huiles  and  pomades,  divine,  or  whatever  else.  Excepting 
so  far  as  pomatum  may  be  used  for  stiffening  or  compacting  the  hair 
into  dirty  and  greasy  masses,  or  oils  for  converting  the  easy  and  loose 
flow  of  nature's  ornamental  locks  into  nasty  rat's  tails,  the  whole  is 
but  a  method  of  extracting  money  from  vanity  and  fashion.  It  is  but 
a  rivalry  of  the  stinking  Hottentots,  a  relic  of  savage  barbarism.  As 
to  the  chemistry  itself,  if  ladies  ti;27/ make  themselves  greasy  and  dis- 
gusting, olive  oil,  alone,  is  the  only  oil  that  is  necessary,  hog's  lard  is 
the  only  pomatum ;  and  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  stiff,  let  it  he  stiffened  to 
the  taste  by  wax.  It  is  an  apothecary's  plaster,  or  an  apothecary's 
ointment,  according  to  its  consistence ;  it  is  neither  more  nor  less ; 
though  the  fair  might  be  shocked  at  an  insinuation  to  plaster  their 
seducing  locks  with  Turner's  cerate,  or  Uuguentum  Simplex.  Such, 
nevertheless,  is  the  simple  fact ;  of  such  use  is  philosophy  and  analysis. 
The  rest  is  all  perfume ;  nothing  more  ;  and  the  lady's  maid,  or  the  lady 
herself,  who  desires  to  have  a  greasy  head,  may  save  her  money  and 
her  care,  by  sending  down  to  the  cook  for  a  little  oil  from  the  flask,  or 
a  little  lard  from  the  bladder;  or  else,  to  the  apothecary,  for  a  little 
simple  ointment,  preparing  it  to  her  own  fancy.  Perhaps  Mr.  Row- 
land will  call  us  out,  at  least  our  publisher ;  but  we  hope  that  he  will 
refuse  to  fight,  as  we  certainly  shall. 

However,  as  long  as  female  vanity  exists  (and  when  will  it  cease  ?) 
we  write  in  vain.  The  five  hundred  oils  and  pomatums  will  go  on 
being  made,  and  the  angel  who  loves  herself  better  than  cleanliness, 
will  go  on  making  herself  greasy  and  odorous.  But  it  is  all  for  the 
best ;  or  how  should  trade  flourish,  how  should  money  circulate  from 
pockets  too  full  into  pockets  too  empty  ? 

That  is  no  reason,  however,  why  any  one  should  be  so  silly  as  to  fol- 
low the  receipts  of  this  exquisite  author  ;  cheating  Mr.  Rowland,  run- 
ning the  risk  of  setting  the  house  on  fire,  and  making  ointment  which 
she  will  never  be  able  to  use.  Here  is  a  condensed  specimen  of  the 
gentleman's  knowledge  in  chemistry  and  pomatum.  To  twenty-nine 
pounds  of  fat,  we  are  to  add  eleven  ounces  of  various  essential  oils,  and 
so  on.  We  do  not  know  what  length  of  life  any  lady  expects,  who 
presumes  on  the  consumption  of  thirty  pounds  of  pomatum  ;  while  the 
eleven  ounces  of  perfume  are  at  least  sufficient  to  perfume  as  many  hun- 
dred weights  of  any  fat  that  ever  grew  on  pig  or  sheep.  The  rest  are  of 
a  piece  :  and  the  quantities  of  pomatum  and  perfume  specified  in  this 
philosophical  work,  would  suffice  to  catch  every  rat  in  every  one  of  his 
Majesty's  dock-yards.  The  receipt  given  for  the  Macassar  oil,  is  that 
which  farriers  use  for  the  beels^  of  horsed.    As  to  a  solution  of  gum 
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guaiacQin  in  olive  oil,  here  called  huile  antique  verte,it  is  a  receipt  for 
rheumatism,  which  he  has  prohahly  found  in  Mrs.  Glasse,  and  has  ex- 
tracted, by  mistake,  for  hair-oil.  A  curling  fluid,  made  of  soap  and 
alkali,  would  soon  leave  little  hair  for  curling  or  any  thing  else.  We 
hope  that  no  lady's  maid  will  follow  this  scientific  process,  unless  she 
wishes  to  see  her  beloved  mistress  in  the  condition  of  a  company  of 
soldiers,  whom  a  certain  captain  is  reported  to  have  powdered  with 
quick-lime,  to  save  the  expence  of  flour.  Were  life,  instead  of  hairs, 
concerned,  the  promulgator  of  such  receipts  ought  to  be  hanged.  As  to 
castor  oil,  it  is  usually  recommended  to  a  different  part  of  the  human 
anatomy ;  but  this  gentleman  is  probably  not  aware  that  the  oil  of 
Palma  Christi  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  said  cathartic.  Such 
is  the  grievous  ignorance  which  sets  about  to  compile  books. 

The  receipts  for  staining  the  hair  are  of  the  same  philosophy.  Out 
of  the  whole  farrago,  not  one  can  produce  such  an  effect.  Gall-nuts 
and  charcoal  boiled  in  olive  oil,  in  which  both  are  insoluble  ;  lead  ore 
and  ebony  boiled  in  water  ;  oil  of  tartar,  which  he  does  not  know  to 
be  potash ;  and  more  of  such  trash.  ^Painting  the  eye-brows  with 
burnt  cork  is  intelligible ;  but  lamp-black  in  abundance  can  be  pur- 
chased for  a  halfpenny,  instead  of  burning  frankincense  and  mastic 
under  a  plate.  It  is  "  his  opinion" — good — that  red  lead  and  lime 
would  not  make  the  hair  black,  but  chesnut-coloured.  We  can  only 
assure  the  lady's  maid  in  this  case,  that  the  colour  of  her  hair  subse- 
quent to  this  pretty  operation,  would  depend  upon  the  wig  she  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  buy.  Whether  there  has  been  yet  time  for  this  beau- 
tiful book  to  scalp  the  heads  of  any  of  the  fair,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
we  conclude  that  an  action  for  damages  would  lie  against  the  publisher. 

The  department  of  cosmetics  is  equally  luminous,  equally  scientific, 
and  equally  true.  Does  any  one  know  how  many  cosmetics  are  sold  in 
London  ?  We  do  not ;  but  we  have  reckoned  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  soaps  alone.  We  believe  that  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  up  the  total  cosmetic  regiment  to  five  or  six  hundred. 

And  will  the  ladies  believe  us  when  we  tell  them,  upon  our  honours 
and  verities,  that  not  one  of  the  whole  of  this  preposterous  collection 
(excepting  one  or  two  pernicious  mineral  compounds)  is  of  the  slightest 
possible  use ;  of  any  more  use,  that  is,  than  simple  soap,  or  water  ?  No, 
certainly,  they  will  not.  Never  will  woman  believe  any  thing  when  her 
vanity  is  engaged  on  the  other  side. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  true.  With  exceptions  scarcely  worth 
noticing,  and  not  worth  noticing  for  our  pui-pose,  every  soap,  every  soap 
at  least  used  on  the  person,  is  the  same  substance,  the  same  chemical 
compound,  with  the  same  precise  effects  on  the  skin ;  the  only  differ- 
ences among  them  being  those  to  the  eye  and  to  the  smell ;  colour, 
form,  and  perfume.  These  colours  and  perfumes  cost  money,  as  they 
ought ;  but  as  to  their  fancy  prices,  prices  beyond  their  real  value,  this 
is  a  matter  of  conscience  on  the  one  hand,  and  folly  on  the  other.  It 
is  indifferent  whether  the  soap  be  made  from  vegetable  oil  or  animal 
tallow;  for,  in  the  state  of  soap,  all  oils  are  equal.  All  soaps  are 
equally  cosmetic,  be  the  name,  be  the  smell,  the  price,  the  colour,  what 
they  may ;  liquid  or  solid,  virgin's  milk,  milk  of  roses.  Bandana,  or 
jasmine. 

Cleanliness  is  the  true  cosmetic ;  and  it  is  The  Cosmetic,  or  the 
Cleanifier ;   nothing  more.     You  cannot  alter   the  colour  of  your 
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ekias;  for  nature  has  placed  her  laws  here  agt^ost  you;  but  you 
may  scrub  and  scour  off  the  dirt,  which  we  strongly  advise  you  to  do 
whenever  it  is  necessary.   Thus  you  will  be  cleaned  and  cosmified  ;  and 
having  done  this,  it  is  no  matter  to  you  how  soon  Messrs.  Bailey  and 
Blew  are  blown  up  or  burnt  down. 

Wash  your  faces,  dears ;  that  is  all ;  and  if  water  will  not  make 
them  clean,  use  soap,  and  choose  the  one  that  gratifies  your  noses  most ; 
that  is  all.  As  soon  as  the  dirt  is  off  your  skins,  you  are  as  beautiful, 
precisely,  as  nature — and  your  sweet  tempers — choose ;  and  all  else  is 
hopeless  toil ;  hopeless  as  bleaching  a  blackamoor,  though  you  were  to 
labour  on  all  the  milks  and  soaps  that  have  been  created  from  the  days 
of  Judith  or  Faustina,  down  to  those  of  Del  Croix. 

These  are  sad  vulgar  truths  ;  yet,  alas!  no  less  true.  The  thing  is 
impossible :  be  content :  and  as  you  can  as  little  add  one  tint  to  your 
complexion  as  one  inch  to  your  statures,  without  paint  or  without  high 
heels,  do  what  you  can  to  apply  the  cosmetics  to  your  minds — as  you 
have  been  often  told  how.  That  is  the  true  art  of  beauty.  A  gentle 
soul  and  a  sweet  temper,  intellect  and  virtue,  these  are  the  cosmetics 
which  will  take  out  all  your  freckles  and  smooth  all  your  wrinkles, 
which  will  render  you  beautiful  even  above  your  beauty,  and  beautiful 
even  through  your  plainness. 

Most  seriously  is  this  all  fact,  as  to  every  soap,  as  to  every  cosmetic 
in  this  class.  With  respect  to  the  rest,  there  is  but  one  simple  prin- 
ciple ;  with  respect,  at  least,  to  those  in  common  use.  Almond  paste 
or  meal  may  be  taken  as  standing  for  the  whole  of  these,  and  they  are 
but  oils.  The  natural  oil  of  the  skin  is  removed  by  soap ;  and  this 
process  is  necessary  whenever  foreign  matter,  soot,  &c.,  as  in  London, 
is  so  united  with  it  that  water  fails.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  cosmetic 
like  warm  water — ^water,  warm,  hot — not  cold. 

But,  to  remove  this  natural  oil  too  effectually  or  too  often,  is  some- 
times injurious,  as  it  is  this  which  renders  the  skin  soft ;  while  there 
are  some  persons  in  whom,  naturally,  it  is  deficient.  Here,  the  extreme 
use  of  soap  is  injurious,  and  oil  becomes  necessary.  It  is  a  cosmetic, 
however,  incapable  of  changing  or  bettering  the  colour  of  the  skin. 
All  that  it  can  do  is,  to  prevent  harshness ;  and,  of  course,  when  this 
is  extreme,  producing  scaling,  it  diminishes  or  removes  that  tendency. 

Such  is  the  use  of  oily  substances ;  and  they  are  all  equal,  whether 
it  be  almonds  or  pomatums,  or  aught  else.  Of  the  propriety  or  utility 
of  their  application,  it  must  be  for  the  owner  of  the  skin  to  judge ;  as, 
with  the  principles  already  laid  down,  he  may  judge  of  all  other  cos- 
metics, instead  of  using  them  merely  from  their  names,  and  without 
being  aware  of  their  peculiar  action.  But  there  is  one  other  use  in  the 
oils,  of  which  the  cosmetic  mongers  are  ignorant,  and  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  the  lovely  sex  to  detail,  hoping  that  they  will  profit  more, 
maids  and  all,  by  our  commentary,  than  by  the  gentleman's  seven- 
shilling  book.  The  previous  application  of  them  entirely  prevents  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  skin,  in  as  far  at  least  as  that  produces  blister- 
ing, and  is  also  very  conducive  to  the  prevention  of  freckles  and  sun- 
burning.  Hence,  ladies,  when  you  attend  reviews,  or  go  on  the  water 
in  boats,  or  pick  cockle-shells  on  Margate  sands,  we  advise  you  to  oil 
your  sweet  faces,  or  put  on  your  almond  pastes,  instead  of  waiting  till 
the  mischief  is  done,  when  the  cure,  though  it  is  still  a  sort  of  cure, 
comes  somewhat  too  late. 
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Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  two  great  classes  of  cosmetics;  soaps 
and  oils.  But  there  are  two  more,  far  more  rare,  and  which  it  is  more 
important  that  the  fair  sex  should  understand,  lest  they  he  ^^  taken  in/' 
to  resume  more  of  our  author's  genteel  phraseology,  and  **  get  them- 
selves into  scrapes." 

The  halsam  of  Mecca,  which  this  hlockhead  has  mistaken,  with  a 
few  other  stimulant  suhstances,  have  a  real  action  on  the  skin,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  blister.  They,  in  fact,  take  off  the  surface  in  minute 
scales,  so  as  to  lead,  necessarily,  to  the  formation  of  a  new  one.  These 
are  not  much  used  in  this  country,  though  adopted  occasionally  in  the 
East ;  nor  are  they  to  be  recommended,  since  they  produce,  in  the  result, 
far  more  harm  than  good.  We  shall  therefore  pass  away  from  them, 
cautioning  our  fair  readers,  however,  from  paying  any  attention  to  the 
nonsense  which  the  writer  before  us  has  collected  on  this  subject. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  also  explain  the  mysteries  of  lip 
salve,  out  of  compassion  to  the  young  ladies  whom  we  have  seen,  with 
as  much  earnestness  as  the  Miss  Primroses,  weighing,  and  boiling,  and 
stewing  all  kinds  of  trumpery,  in  a  pan  purloined  out  of  the  cook^s 
stores,  till  their  cheeks  were  roasted  to  a  colour  which,  if  it  could 
have  endured,  would  have  saved  them  rouge  as  long  as  they  had  lived. 
If  the  object  of  all  this  private  concoction  is  to  produce  a  compound 
of  virtues,  we  will  teach  them  a  shorter*  road  ;  if  to  save  money,  our 
secret  is  of  equal  value;  and  certainly,  there  is  considerable  economy 
in  making,  or  purchasing  for  a  penny,  what  is  sold  for  five  shillings, 
because  it  comes  out  of  some  shop  of  admirables. 

The  matter  is  perfectly  simple ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  good  deal  too  simple ; 
for,  who  ever  had  faith  in  what  was  intelligible  ?  When  the  mystery 
is  cleared  up,  away  flies  the  faith.  Not  so,  however,  the  virtues  of  the 
lip  salve ;  which  is,  very  honestly  and  truly,  nothing  more  than  the 
apothecary's  simple  ointment,  stained  red  by  alkanet  root,  perfumed 
with  whatever  the  ladies  prefer.  The  grease  requires  boiling  with  the 
root  to  extract  the  red  colour :  but  after  that,  a  good  economist  will 
perfume  it  when  cold.  All  else,  raisins,  benzoin,  healing  gums,  Tolu, 
and  so  on,  is  just  so  much  trash.  The  medicinal  action  is  not  less 
simple  and  mechanical, — alas  !  how  shockingly  vulgar  !  The  grease 
softens  the  hard  skin,  so  as  to  allow  the  fissures  to  approximate  and 
heal ;  or  else  permits  the  loosened  skin  to  scale  or  peel  off,  just  as  far 
as  it  is  detached,  and  no  more,  instead  of  progressing,  as  Jonathan 
would  say,  down  to  the  sensible  parts.  As  to  lip  salves,  intended  to 
make  lily  or  violet  lips  of  a  cherry  colour,  that  is  another  matter ;  but 
even  then,  all  they  require  is  a  little  rouge  to  render  the  colour  solid, 
and  a  little  more  wax  to  make  it  stick  on.  As  to  the  lips  themselves 
after  this  operation,  we  hope  the  ladies  do  not  look  forward  to  any 
thing  beyond  a  very  distant  admiration  ;  lest  he,  who  dared  to  sip  the 
sweet,  should  complain  with  Juvenal,  "  hinc,  male  visdantur  labra 
mariti." 

The  last  class  consists  of  applications  which  are  truly  of  a  medici- 
nal character,  and  which  ought  never  to  have  found  their  way  among 
the  innocent  trash,  innocent  as  to  all  but  their  pick-pocket  quality, 
which  forms  the  great  army  of  cosmetics.  These  are  intended  for 
eruptions  of  the  skin ;  and  as  we  have  here  undertaken  to  make  our- 
selves of  use  to  the  fair,  we  i^U  even  bestow  an  extra  word  on' the  sub- 
ect ; — at  the  risk,  too,  of  becoming  serious  and  medical ;  but  who  would 
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not  be  serious  when  female  beauty  is  so  deeply  concerned  ?  We,  at  least, 

cannot  be  tranquil  on  such  a  subject ;  recollecting  even  in  our  midnight 

and  solitary  elbow  chair,  those  beatings  of  the  heart  which  the  heavenly 

aspect  of  heavenly  woman  did  produce,  still  produces,  on  us,  even  on 

us,  alas  !  now  long  past  those  days  of  joy  and  sunshine. 

Horace  Walpole's  epigram  on  Miss  Conway  shall  serve  us  for  a  preface : 

And  did  ye  not  hear  of  Miss  Con-a-way  ? 

And  did  ye  not  hear  of  Miss  Con-a>way  1 

She  drank  lemonade 

At  a  masquerade. 

And  now  she  is  dead  and  gone  away. 

Even  so, "  Hinc  illae  lacrymae." 

What  is  the  reason  why  young  ladies,  yes,  even  young  ladies,  bloom- 
ing in  youth  and  lilies,  are — must  the  vile  words  be  said — covered  so 
often  with  pimples  ?  Fy !  and  yet  they  bare  their  backs  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shoulder-blade  lest  we  should  not  see  them  plain  enough.  Fy ! 
fy  \  it  is  an  ugly  sight.  Thus  erupted,  when  men  are  comparatively 
free  ;  men,  young  men,  who  are  supposed  to  seek  such  causes  in  over- 
doings  of  claret  and  champagne. 

She  drank  lemonade 

At  a  masquerade.-— 
Such  is  the  sufficient  reason. 

It  is  all,  generally  at  least,  but  a  minor  degree  of  that  dangerous 
and  often  fatal  eruption  which  proceeds  from  drinking  cold  water 
when  heated,  and  which  has  so  often  been  the  cause  of  death  to  boys 
at  cricket  and  to  soldiers  on  a  march.  Balls  and  ices,  balls  and  open 
windows,  first  a  waltz,  and  then  a  glass  of  cold  water,  cold  lemonade, 
or  cold  ice,  such  is  the  cause,  though  the  ice  is  the  least  pernicious  of 
the  whole,  because  it  requires  some  time  to  swallow,  and  cannot  there- 
fore make  the  sudden  impression  on  the  stomach  which  a  cold  fluid 
quickly  swallowed  does.  If  you  cannot  restrain  your  love  of  dancing, 
dear  ladies,  learn  at  least  to  restrain  your  appetites.  It  is  not  pretty 
to  be  gobbling  ice,  and  swilling  lemonade  at  every  moment,  as  if  you 
came,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  for  the  sake  of  what  you  can  get,  as 
if  you  were  not  allowed  ices  by  your  papas  or  mammas,  and  were  resolved 
to  make  up  for  it,  like  Diogenes,  at  your  entertainer's  expence.  Look 
at  us,  dears,  we  are  not  always  gormandizing  at  balls,  pushing  for  the 
best  places  at  supper,  greasing  ourselves  in  contests  for  dirty  chickens, 
plaguing  our  neighbours  to  get  us  this  and  the  other,  as  if  we  came 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  and  drinking.  Indeed,  dears,  you  are  not 
pretty-behaved,  at  all ;  and  you  cannot  conceive  what  unhappy  im- 
pressions you  make  on  us,  and  on  your  lovers.  You  have  lost  many  a 
lover  by  your  cruel  appetites ;  upon  our  honours,  we  assure  you  it  is 
true :  and  many  a  good  settlement,  moreover.  Positively  you  have 
lost  settlements — settlements — think  of  that. 

And  have  we  not  just  been  telling  you  that  you  lose  your  beauty, 
that  you  get  the  back  of  your  necks  covered  with  little  buds,  which 
we  do  assui-e  and  aver  to  you,  faithfully,  are  not  rosebuds  j — alas !  no — 
far  from  it !  Nay,  and  upon  your  sweet  faces  too :  spots,  blotches, 
pimples,  odious,  fearful  things,  sights  abhorred  by  gods  and  men ; 
and  all  because  you  will  eat  and  drink,  all  because  you  will  not  con- 
trol your  appetites.  Pray,  excuse  us  all  those  naughty  and  vulgar 
words,  for  they  are  all  meant  for  your  good,  and  we  really  must  try  to 
frighten  you  into  good  and  pretty  behaviour,  for  your  own  sakes :  and 
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for  OUTS  too ;  as  we  do  love  a  damask  cheek,  and  an  ivory  skin,  adore 
lilies  and  roses,  are  worshippers  of  purity,  and  are  your  most  ohedient 
hmnble  servants,  the  writers  of  the  London  Magazine. 

The  disease  is  a  disease  of  the  stomach  ;  and  if  you  do  pot  believe 
us,  ask  the  doctors.  If  the  previous  heat — and  fatigue,  mark  you — 
for  that  is  part  of  the  mystery,  are  very  great,  and  the  draught  very 
cold  and  very  sudden,  the  incautious  person  sometimes  falls  down,  not 
exactly  dead,  hut  dies  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours.  The  stomach  is  in- 
jured ;  we  need  not  here  explain  how.  If  the  causes  are  less  active,  it 
may  require  a  day  or  two  to  kill  the  patient,  and  sometimes  he  recovers. 
In  this  case,  always,  or  almost  always,  there  is  an  eruption,  very  often 
on  the  face,  sometimes  over  the  body ;  and  here,  let  us  remind  you 
that  a  blast  of  cold  wind,  or  cold  externally,  in  any  way,  by  putting  the 
hands  and  feet,  even  into  cold  water,  will  often  produce  the  same 
effects  as  drinking  cold  things.  Did  not  poor  Lady  W.  die  from  a  cold 
bath  after  a  ball  ?  This  is  an  argument,  ladies,  against  your  smuggling 
yourselves  behind  a  curtain,  to  steel  a  fresh  breeze  at  the  open  win- 
dow. They  tell  you  that  you  will  catch  cold  ;  you  find  that  you  do  not 
get  a  sneezing  cold,  which  is  all  that  you  think  or  know  of  a  cold,  and 
you  goon  despising  your  mamma's  advice,  or  ours,  as  it  may  be.  But 
you  get  pimples  on  your  faces,  and  you  do  not  know  that  the  window 
is  the  cause,  if  the  lemonade  was  not,  because  nobody  ever  told  you. 
This  is  what,  out  of  our  extreme  love  to  you  and  your  lovely  cheeks, 
eyes,  lips,  and  bosoms, — not  your  backs,  dears, — we  are  telling  you,  in 
hopes  that  you  will  take  heed  and  warning.  And  if  you  have  a  spark  of 
gratitude,  you  will  unite  in  a  subscription  of  your  best  and  sweetest  em- 
braces for  us ;  and,  flocking  to  our  levee,  present  your  lovely  cheeks,  as  in 
honour  bound ;  whereby,  if  you  are  at  any  loss  to  know  where  we  hold 
our  court,  our  publishers,  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke,  will  be  most  happy 
to  show  you  the  way.  If  it  will  console  you,  we  are  not  particularly 
old,  particularly  ugly,  nor  particularly  disagreeable :  and  how  dearly 
we  love  you,  you  must  already  be  convinced. 

But  to  return  to  our  medicine,  from  which  we  have  just  digressed 
sadly.  The  injury,  as  we  have  just  told  you,  is  committed  on  the 
stomach :  on  the  real  stomach ;  not  on  what  you  call  the  stomach,  ladies, 
when  you  have  little  nameless  pains,  in  a  certain  nameless  region. 
Now,  as  the  doctors  speak,  the  skin  sympathises  with  the  stomach ; 
or,  in  plain  English,  when  the  skin,  in  this  particular  case,  becomes 
inflamed  in  certain  parts,  producing  these  various  eruptions,  the  dis- 
order which  was  formed  originally  in  the  stomach,  disappears.  The 
skin,  in  short,  becomes  a  sort  of  deputy.  Thus,  if  there  should  be  a 
large  eruption,  the  original  injury  to  the  stomach  has  been  great ;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  eruption,  the  person  would  have  died,  as  sure  as 
a  gun.  When  the  injury  is  trifling,  the  eruption  is  so  too ;  and  these 
are  your  pimples.  But  the  eruption,  remember,  is  life,  it  is  salvation, 
if  a  large  one ;  and,  be  it  ever  so  small,  it  is  the  relief  of  inconveniences 
in  the  stomach,  which,  we  can  assure  you,  are  by  no  means  trifling. 
Therefore,  however  you  may  lament  the  loss  of  your  beauty,  you  must 
recollect  that  it  has  saved  your  life  sometimes,  at  others  your  health. 
Whether  beauty  is  better  than  life  or  health,  is  a  question  which  we 
do  not  pretend  to  solve. 

Now,  we  hope  that  you  understand  it  clearly ;  and  we  assure  you 
that  is  all  true,  most  veracious,  and  most  noedical.    And  the  reason 
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why  you  ajre  more  subject  to  these  misfortunes  than  we  beaux,  is 
precisely  your  avidity  for  lemonade  and  ices.  Pray  remark^  that  we 
seldom  indulge  in  this  manner ;  and  that  you  have  no  restraints  over 
your  pretty  little  appetites.  Mr.  Gay  says,  that  gluttony  is  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins  the  worst ;  it  is  a  barbarous  word — gluttony — ^but 
the  thing  itself  is  much  worse,  for  many  other  reasons  besides  these 
same  detractions  from  a  lily  skin.  Pray,  dears,  avoid  it ;  for  be  you 
assured  that  never  yet,  since  the  creation,  did  man  love  that  woman 
who  was  fond  of  eating  and  drinking — Pah ! 

Look  here.  If  you  must  eat  ices,  eat  them  slowly,  and  do  not 
swallow  the  frozen  compound.  Thaw  it  in  your  sweet  mouths.  If 
you  will  drink  cold  drinks,  drink  them  slowly ;  warm  them  in  the 
same  place.  But  if  you  really  do  wish  to  cool  and  to  refresh  your*- 
selves,  drink  the  hottest  drink  that  you  can  get :  and— do  not  star^-— 
for  it  is  very  true.  Why  do  you  not  introduce  the  French  ^fashion, 
and  send  round  hot  soup  ?  That  is  the  veritable  rafratchiasant.  Hot 
soups,  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  these  are  the  truly  cooling  things ; 
these  will  make  you  dance  with  renewed  vigour,  though  you  were 
fainting  or  half  dead.  We  tell  you  truths.  Cold  water  is  weakening, 
not  strengthening ;  because  it  destroys  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  as 
the  doctors  say,  and  when  that  is  gone,  adieu  to  the  legs.  Porter  is 
safe  and  good ;  but  it  is  vulgar  and  inadmissible.  Wine  and  water 
will  make  you  tipsy ;  and  that  is  not  pretty.  You  are  very  apt  to  be 
a  little  in  this  way  at  balls,  ladies,  without  perhaps  knowing  it.  But 
we  can  see  it  plainly  enough.  Avoid  Negus  ;  he  is  an  insidious  per- 
sonage.    Colonel  Negus  has  much  to  answer  for. 

Now  we  have  done  with  our  advice;  and,  alas!  we  must  come 
back  to  the  Lady's  Maid  and  the  cosmetics.  But  we  have  given  you 
good  advice,  and  without  a  fee ;  more  good  advice  for  the  tenth  part 
of  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  than  the  whole  Lady's  Maid  contains 
under  seven  shillings. 

There  are  cosmetics  against  these  said  unhappy  pimples.  Mark 
well !  Mrs.  Gowland's  lotion  shall  stand  for  the  whole,  because  it  is 
the  best ;  that  is,  the  best,  inasmuch  as  it  isfthe  worst.  The  gentle- 
man-usher to  the  Lady's  Maid  does  not  know  what  this  is  ;  but  it  is  U 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury,  disguised  in  the  milk  of 
bitter  and  sweet  almonds.  If  it  cures  the  pimples,  it  is  by  sending 
them  back  to  the  stomach ;  since  we  have  already  shown  you  that 
they  originally  came  from  thence.  If  the  eruption  were  large,  and  thus 
cured,  the  lady  will  die,  it  is  very  probable ;  if  small,  she  must  pay 
such  penalty  as  may  be,  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  general  loss 
of  health.  Such  is  Gowland's  lotion,  and  such  are  all  of  the  same 
tribe — ^vinegar  of  lead,  or  what  not.  It  is  a  bargain  between  comfort 
and  beauty,  health  and  pimples ;  perhaps  between  an  eruption  and  a 
coffin.  It  is  not  for  us  to  strike  the  balance  in  the  estimation  of  the  fair. 

But  those  who  are  prudent  will  avoid  all  unknown  cosmetics  directed 
to  this  end.  They  are  always  hazardous.  There  may  be,  and  indeed 
there  are,  eruptions  which  do  not  belong  to  the  stomach ;  for  our  rule 
is  not  universal.  But  the  ladies  cannot  judge  of  these  distinctions, 
and  there  is  no  security  but  in  renouncing  the  whole.  Let  them  avoid 
Gowland  as  they  would  poison  and  death.  Let  them  consult  their 
physicians.  There  are  safe  methods  of  cure,  even  for  the  eruptions 
produced  by  cold  water ;  but  we  oannot  write  medical  treatises  here . 
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If  any  lady,  less  fair  than  she  wishes  to  be,  wants  adyice,  we  are  the 
i^odums,  we  are  the  Solomons ;  let  them  come  to  us,  or  ^^  enclose  the 
compliment  of  a  small  note,"  as  the  doctors  say,  and  then  they  shall 
see  what  they  shall  see. 

Now  for  the  Lady's  Maid.  The  receipts  for  removing  freckles  are 
as  ignorant  and  absurd  as  all  the  rest.  Bullock's  gall  and  alum  would 
require  a  good  nose  to  endure.  Strawberries,  grapes  baked  with  salt, 
milk  and  lemon  juice,  chervil  water,  and  such  like  stuff,  will  serve, 
perhaps,  to  amuse  young  ladies,  and  cannot,  at  least,  do  them  any 
harm.  As  to  acrid  matters,  such  as  the  juice  of  wild  cucumber,  they 
wiU  certainly  take  off  the  freckles,  since  they  will  take  off  the  skin. 
The  ladies  are  at  liberty  to  try ;  but  we  can  assure  them,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  the  freckles  will  come  back  again  with  the  new  skin,  more 
brilliant  than  ever.  It  would  be  much  better  to  persuade  themselves 
that  freckles  were  a  beauty  and  an  ornament,  as  is  our  opinion; 
because  that  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

But  the  gentleman  has  remedies,  even  for  old  age ;  he  can  remove 
the  old  skin  when  it  has  acquired,  to  use  his  own  elegant  comparison, 
the  thickness  and  aspect  of  "  boiled  leather,"  and  bring  on  a  new  one 
rivalling  that  of  sweet  seventeen.  This  boiled  leather  of  threescore 
and  ten,  is  to  be  first  softened  by  emollients,  and  then  ^^  destroyed  by 
caustics.''  Are  there  old  women  foolish  enough  to  believe  in  such 
philosophy  as  this  ?    Yes,  verily,  there  are. 

A  non  sequiiur  here,  will  serve  to  show  the  way  in  which  books  of 
this  complexion  are  written  ;  and  it  is  the  only  quotation  that  we  shall 
make  from  this  elegant  performance.  "  These  spots  are  said  to  at- 
tack particularly  such  women  as  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  cos- 
metics. This  is  the  hideous  stamp  which  the  Deity  of  the  Toilette  im- 
presses upon  all  those  who  have  not  frequented  his  altar.  It  is  thus 
that  he  punishes  them  sooner  or  later,  for  their  neglect  of  his  wor- 
ship, and  that  he  demonstrates  to  the  whole  fair  sex  the  utility 
of  cosmetics."  The  truth  is  in  the  first  sentence,  not  in  the  conclu- 
sion so  blunderheadedly  drawn. 

Wrinkles  !  the  gentleman  can  even  remove  wrinkles :  the  wrinkles 
of  age.  By  onions,  white  wax,  honey,  barley  water,  and  balsam  of 
Mecca.  He  is  the  rival  of  Medea.  Thus  much  for  his  impudence — 
his  indecencies  here,  we  must  pass  over.  What  the  morality  of  his 
Lady's  Maid  is  likely  to  prove  after  these  studies,  may  be  questioned. 
Ladies  are  exhorted  to  make  their  virgin's  milk  themselves,  as'  it  is 
^*  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world."  Here  is  one,  out  of  many : — Sul- 
phur and  alum  dissolved  in  rose-water.  We  suppose  the  writer  is  a 
Scotchman:  we,  at  least,  should  be  very  shy  of  coming  into  contact  with 
a  lady  who  washed  her  face  with  this  sulphureous  milk  of  virgins. 

The  chemistry  of  talc  water  would  rather  puzzle  Mr.  Faraday,  and 
so  would  oil  of  talc.  The  Danish  ladies,  who  preserve  all  the  bloom 
of  youth  at  fifty,  by  means  of  cucumber  seeds  and  cream,  are  at  least 
on  the  safe  side  of  the  cosmetic  system.  Pigeon  water !  It  is  really 
worth  while  to  extract  this  precious  nostrum,  which  reminds  us  of  a 
celebrated  receipt  anent  a  baked  fox,  in  one  of  Scott's  novels.  Eight 
hashed  pigeons,  sugar,  camphor,  borax,  French  rolls,  white  wine,  wa- 
ter lilies,  melons,  cucumbers,  lemons,  briony,  succory,  lilies,  borage, 
and  beans,  to  be  boiled  for  seventeen  days,  and  then  distilled.  Here 
is  another  i^-Kialves'  feet,  rice,  eramb  of  bread,  milk,  fresh  butter,  eggs. 
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to  be  mixed  with  camphor  and  alum,  and  distilled.  Can  there  be 
lady  or  lad/s  maid  so  absurd  as  to  believe  in  such  cosmetics  as  these  t 
Waters  distilled  from  sulphur,  alum,  resins,  and  so  on,  are  more  spe- 
cimens of  the  chemistry  of  these  incredible  receipts.  But  why  should 
we  doubt  that  they  are  followed,  even  without  the  authority  of  the 
Miss  Primroses,  since  we  have  seen  the  stolen  alembic,  and  detected 
the  fair  operators,  ourselves,  in  the  very  moment  of  projection  ?  Rose- 
water  is  to  be  made  by  infusing  rose-leaves  in  water  with  sulphuric 
acid  ! — and  much  more,  equally  scientific.  The  division  on  paints  is 
another  passage  of  the  same  ignorance.  Utter  and  absolute  ignorance 
about  every  thing  which  is  here  brought  together,  is  of  course  the 
author's  characteristic  ;  but  he  might  at  least  have  compiled  better, 
since  there  is  not  a  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  or  an  Encyclopaedia  so  base, 
as  not  to  furnish  what  was  here  wanted.  Carmine  is  prepared  from 
cochineal  and  alum !  The  green  papers  and  the  pink  saucers  are  prepa- 
rations of  cochineal !  Safflower  is  a  moss-like  drug — and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  as  innocent  as  cochineal — and  so  on.  But  enough  of 
such  blundering  and  ignorance.  A  word  of  our  own  on  paints— and 
we  have  done. 

It  is  possible,  and  that  is  all,  to  paint  the  skin  white,  so  as  to  bear 
some  kind  of  resemblance  to  nature  ;  but  by  any  paint  ever  yet  used,  it 
is  perfectly  impossible.  Dry  and  dusty  whites  never  can  look  like 
aught  else  than  the  most  detestable  fard;  and  such  are  pearl 
white,  and  flake  white — the  oxyde  of  bismuth,  and  a  carbonate  of  lead : 
and  these,  notoriously,  become  black  in  crowded  rooms,  from  well- 
known  chemical  causes  ;  the  pearl  white  being  the  most  ticklish.  Pow- 
dered talc  or  steatite  comes  nearer  to  the  lustre,  as  well  as  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  while  it  coheres  better,  and  does  not  blacken  ;  but  it  is 
commonly  too  glossy.  But  nothing  white  can  ever  serve  as  white  paint, 
because  no  skin  is  white.  It  is  surprising  how  little  common-sense  ob- 
servation has  been  exerted  on  a  matter  so  extremely  simple  ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  object  be  deception,  or  a  real  remedy  for  defects :  if 
paint  is  to  be  used,  declaredly,  as  hair-powder  was,  or  as  rouge  was, 
under  the  old  French  regime,  that  is  another  question.  By  the  aid  of 
a  painter's  eye,  and  by  day-light,  corrected  by  candle-light,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  paint  the  white  parts  of  the  face  and  neck,  so  as  to  produce  a 
very  tolerable  remedy ;  but  as  we  have  no  affection  for  fraud,  we  shall 
keep  our  materials  and  our  secret  to  ourselves. 

As  to  rouge,  the  first  question  is  the  same.  Is  it  to  be  fraudulent, 
and  a  remedy,  or  is  it  to  be  acknowledged  ?  If  the  latter,  let  it  be 
the  most  brilliant  carmine,  and  let  it  be  put  on  square  ;  a  red  plaster, 
as  of  old.  If  adopted  to  remedy  occasional  paleness,  or  to  correct 
habitual  paleness,  it  is  intended  to  mend  a  defect ;  and  for  this  end, 
it  ought  to  resemble  nature.  Whether,  herC)  it  should  be  declared, 
or  not,  is  a  mixed  question  of  convenience  and  morality.  If  conceal- 
ed, it  is  a  fraud:  but  how  far  fraudulent,  is  a  question  of  morality, 
on  which,  as  usual,  persons  differ.  To  deceive  a  lover,  is  a  fraud  on 
the  husband  ;  and  the  morality  of  this  will  scarcely  be  defended.  To 
deceive  the  public  at  large,  is  a  fraud  which  injures  no  one,  and  which 
cannot,  therefore,  be  very  criminal.  To  declare  the  art,  removes  all 
crime :  it  is  then  as  excusable  as  any  other  mode  of  dress.  After 
seventeen,  the  bust  is  a  fraud :  curled  hair  is  a  fraud :  we  do  not  per- 
ceive the  moral  differences :  and  there  are  many  far  deeper  .frauds  of 
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concealment,  as  to  the  lover,  for  which  the  husband  will  suffer,  practis- 
ed daily,  and  defended.  We  cannot  see  the  deep  immorality  of  rouge, 
unless  in  the  excepted  case :  we  should  think  it  fortunate,  if  the  sex 
had  never  any  deeper  frauds,  even  of  person,  to  answer  for. 

And  if  we  are  right  in  our  moralities,  there  is  at  least  no  question 
about  the  advantages  as  to  beauty.  Why  should  it  not  be  acknow- 
ledged and  declared  ?  all  the  crime  then  vanishes,  as  much  at  least  as 
in  any  other  case  of  dress,  and  the  convenience  remains.  But  people 
are  guided  by  words  and  not  ideas.  There  is  a  prejudice  to  the  term 
rouge,  and  therefore  to  its  use :  that  is  all. 

Admitted  that  it  may  be  uded,  under  convention  or  not,  then  ought 
it  to  resemble  nature.  Now,  every  rouge  is  either  the  dye  of  the 
cartbamus  tinctorius,  safflower,  a  marigold  rather  than  a  "  moss" — 
whether  in  the  shape  of  saucers,  green  leaves,  or  wool,  or  cakes;  or  else 
it  is  the  carmine  of  cochineal,  cochineal  precipitated  by  alum,  and  the 
muriate  of  tin,  either  pure,  or  diluted  by  means  of  talc  or  steatite. 

And  there  is  no  one  of  those  colours  which  resembles  the  healthy 
red  tint  of  any  skin  that  ever  was  created.  All  are  too  pure,  too 
crimson,  too  pink,  or  reds  too  free  from  yellow.  Yet  they  are  indis- 
criminately applied  to  all  skins,  all  complexions  ;  to  the  most  purely 
white,  and  to  the  most  dingy  yellow.  This  is  blindness,  or  gross  ig- 
norance, or  want  of  observation.  And  thence  rouge  so  seldom  resembles 
the  real  tint  of  the  cheek,  even  when  applied  with  the  utmost  care. 
To  render  rouge  natural,  which  is  the  object  in  this  case,  the  natural 
red  of  the  skin  itself  should  be  noted,  if  there  is  any  present ;  and  if 
not,  a  correct  eye  will  easily  discern  the  tone  of  red  which  harmonises 
with  the  peculiar  white  or  yellow  of  the  complexion.  Almost  every 
complexion,  in  fact,  requires  a  rouge  of  its  own ;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  to  purchase  a  true  colour,  were  the  colours  sold  in 
the  shops  even  less  absurdly  crimson  than  they  all  are.  To  say  by 
what  colours  and  what  mixtures  true  and  natural  rouges  can  be  pro- 
duced, would  be  a  task  which  we  have  not  here  undertaken  to  execute ; 
but  if  one  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  fair  sex,  we  may  suggest  that,  out  of  perhaps  twenty  complex- 
ions, there  will  be  nineteen,  where  vermillion  will,  by  mixture  with  com- 
mon rouge,  give  the  best  chance  of  suiting  the  natural  colours  of  the  face. 

Let  the  fair  also  here  recollect,  that  dusty  rouge,  like  dusty  whites, 
betrays  its  own  secret.  Talc,  by  giving  a  slight  lustre,  remedies  this 
evil  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  it  is  the  common  diluent  for  the  carmine 
or  the  red  of  cartbamus.  But  the  same  end  is  also  obtained,  and  still 
better,  by  mere  oil,  which  requires,  however,  to  be  used  with  care ;  as, 
in  fact,  the  whole  operation,  if  meant  to  emulate  nature,  requires  the 
attention  of  a  painter,  and  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  in  portrait 
painting.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  would  be  the  true  hero  of  the  toilette  in 
this  case  ;  or  the  Deity,  as  our  elegant  author  would  express  it. 

We  might  here  also  inform  our  fair  readers  respecting  a  secret  in 
the  form  of  liquid  rouge,  capable  of  being  made  in  a  minute,  and 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  incur  no  hazard  from  wiping  or  other 
casual  injury ;  even  from  tears,  should  tears  start  in  indignation  at  the 
successes  of  a  rival.  But  we  believe  that  we  must  keep  our  secret, 
lest  the  gentleman  of  the  Lady's  Maid  should  borrow  it  for  his  second 
edition,  and  murder  it  to  keep  company  with  calves'  broth,  bullocks' 
gall,  and  pigeon-water. 
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Yet  one  other  secret  do  we  possess,  and  it  is  the  means  of  producing 
a  rouge  which  neither  age,  nor  fainting,  nor  sickness,  nor  soap  and 
water,  nor  eyen  death  could  affect  or  remove.  This  is  a  secret  indeed. 
We  have  tried  it,  and  it  has  succeeded.  To  be  sure,  it  has  its  incon- 
veniences witli  its  merits ;  since  to  faint  and  retain  the  bloom  of 
life  and  health,  is  somewhat  awkward.  Still,  to  possess  a  colour 
which  is  real,  true,  permanent,  not  to  be  rubbed  off  by  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  not  to  be  blotted  or  striped  by  tears,  not  to  be  washed 
off,  never  to  require  being  renewed,  impossible  to  be  known  or  suspected, 
unless  under  fainting,  is  no  small  merit.  What  shall  we  do  with  oiit 
secret  ?  Sell  it,  of  course ;  sell  it  for  so  many  guineas,  a  hundred  of 
guineas,  and  under  an  oath  of  non-divulgence,  like  the  gentleman  who 
cures  stammering.  Who  will  bid  ?  who  will  buy  ?  How  much  will 
you  give,  ladies  ?  We  shall  not  tell  the  gentleman  parturitioner  of  the 
Lady's  Maid ;  that  is  most  certain.  A  hundred  guineas  is  the  price ; 
and  five  per  cent  commission  to  the  publishers  of  this  Magazine. 

And  now,  ladies — and  their  Lady's  Maid,  farewell.  L.  I.  T, 
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That  fashion  can  do  every  thing  for  music,  nay,  can  gain  great  re- 
putation for  a  composer  who  possesses  none  of  the  qualifications  for  his 
art,  we  were  never  more  firmly  convinced  than  on  attending  the  per- 
formance of  II  Crociato  in  Egitto  at  the  Italian  Opera  House  a  few 
nights  back.  We  were  not  inclined  previously  to  anticipate  much 
gratification  in  hearing  this  highly  extolled  production  of  Mayerbeer ; 
some  specimens  of  his  composition  which  we  had  seen  in  the  Harmo- 
nicon,  had  convinced  us  that  gross  plagiarism  from  Rossini  was  not 
one  of  his  least  faults.  As  long  as  we  were  able  to  endure  this  dis- 
gusting German's  far- fetched  and  unmelodious  opera,  it  was  impossible 
to  help  noticing,  that  the  modulation  in  his  recitatives  (a  circumstance 
in  which  the  good  musician  always  betrays  himself)  was  invariably  bad ; 
that  the  motives  of  his  airs  were  as  unnatural  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  from  the  Antipodes ;  and  that  he  deals  very  largely  in  unex- 
pected transitions  and  remote  keys,  which,  though  good  in  their  way, 
discover  affectation  and  want  of  genius,  if  injudiciously  used.  Add  td 
these,  that  grossest  of  all  appeals  to  a  vulgar  taste,  the  alternation  of 
extreme  loudness  and  softness,  an  unreasonable  dwelling  on  discords 
and  appogiatura,  and  drumming  and  trumpeting,  which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  Tarrare  and  the  Coronation.  In  musical  thought,  eccen- 
tricity is  a  very  cheap  sort  of  originality  ;  if,  after  all,  a  liew  thought 
give  us  surprise  only,  what  is  it  worth  1  These  sort  of  unconnected 
freaks  are  called  original ;  they  are  the  fruits  of  a  bad  and  French 
taste,  which  is  unfortunately  becoming  fashionable ;  for  our  parts  we  are 
content  with  the  originality  of  such  men  as  Sphor,  Cherubini,  and 
Beethoven,  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  design.  At  the  close  of  each 
succeeding  opera  season,  we  have  been  left  wishing  for  good  music,  and 
wondering  why  the  bad  was  preferred;  but  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the 
caprice  of  singers  influences  the  performances  more  than  we  could  have 
imagined,  and  the  reason  why  Rossini  and  the  whole  tribe  of  frivolous 
composers  have  had  such  continued  success,  is  that  the  singers  find 
their  music  much  easier  to  execute,  and  the  capacity  of  an  opera 
singer  of  these  times  is  very  limited  indeed.    It  is  6f  no  avail  that 
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there  exist  fine  operas  by  Mozftrt^  and  Winter,  and  Paisceilo,  and  Cima- 
rosa,  and  Righini,  and,  lately,  of  Sphor  ;  we  have  no  singers  capablis 
of  performing  them.  What  can  Madame  Bonelli  do?  or  Velluti? 
certainly  not  sing.  We  recommend  them  to  try  every  thing  else  in  the 
world  but  singing,  for  that  is  assuredly  not  their  forte.  Having  no- 
ticed the  splendid  talents  of  the  singers  of  the  present  opera  establish- 
ment, we  may  ask  if  it  is  necessary  to  import  a  parcel  of  ignorant  and 
incapable  Italians  to  carry  on  the  performances,  when  they  might  be 
much  better  supported  by  many  of  our  own  vocal  performers,  who  pos- 
sess all  the  requisites  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  style,  and  infinite  supe- 
riority in  point  of  voice  and  execution  ?  We  have,  however,  some  delight- 
ful singers  among  the  Italian  women.  Madame  Bonzi  di  Begnis  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  feeling,  and  discovered,  in  the  part  of  Donna  Anna,  in 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  wonderful  energy  and  tenderness.  Her  perform- 
ance in  thatrecitave,  in  which  she  laments  her  father's  death,  so  full  of 
passionate  melancholy,  and  in  the  duet  with  her  lover, "  Fuggi  crudele," 
are  never  to  be  forgotten.  Miss  Corri  (who  was  driven  from  her  situation 
in  our  Italian  Opera  by  a  cabal  among  some  of  our  aristocracy,  because 
she  happened"  not  to  be  handsome)  was  a  singer  of  the  very  highest 
order,  an  exquisite  voice,  polished  style^  and  the  most  correct  intona- 
tion that  can  be  conceived.  The  triumph  of  this  lady's  performance 
was  in  Mozart's  Zauberflote.  Madame  Camporese,  though  rather  too 
old  for  the  Prima  Donna  at  the  time  she  left  England,  was  excellent  in 
her  way.  In  the  absence  of  singers  like  these,  why  not  substitute  Miss 
Paton  and  Miss  Goodall  for  the  ladies  at  present  engaged  ;  and  if  eti- 
quette require  that  their  names  should  be  itaiianised,  let  them  imitate 
Madame  Caradori,  who  has  adopted  that  pretty  and  well-chosen  appel- 
lation, instead  of  the  unromantic  one  of  Miinck. 

The  musical  attraction  of  the  theatres  has  lately  been  rather  in  the 
revival  of  old  and  favourite  pieces  than  in  the  production  of  novelties. 
Sheridan's  excellent  opera  of  the  Duenna  has  been  brought  forward  by 
the  managers  of  Covent-garden  Theatre,  and  performed  to  very  great 
houses.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  admirable  mixture 
of  sterling  humour  and  good  music.  The  airs  in  the  Duenna  are 
chiefly  of  the  most  natural  and  pleasing  class,  remarkable  for  a  cer- 
tain elegance  and  tenderness,  particularly  that  by  Donna  Clara, 
"  When  sable  night,''  and  those  allotted  to  Don  Carlos.  The  selection 
of  these  melodies  will  be  a  lasting  proof  of  Sheridan's  good  taste  in 
music,  as  those  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  will  always  be  of  Gay's.  The 
character  of  the  music  in  both  operas  is  similar  in  one  respect,  namely, 
its  simplicity  ;  although  the  style  is  different,  thajt  of  Gay's  selection 
being  of  a  much  older  school,  more  quaint  and  severe.  The  air  of 
Purcell,  "  Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flower,"  &c.,  and  the  chorus  adapted 
to  Handel's  march  in  Binaldo, "  Let  us  take  to  the  road,"  will  always 
be  worth  hearing.  The  last  time  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  performed  at 
Covent-garden  Theatre,  this  season,  the  audience  seemed  neither  to 
understand  the  wit,  nor  relish  the  music.  The  age  for  enjoying  this  feast 
of  sound  and  sense  has  gone  by  for  the  present.  The  only  circumstance 
we  have  to  notice  particularly  in  the  performance  of  the  Duenna  is  the 
slovenly  manner  in  which  the  orchestral  accompaniments  are  generally 
played  to  the  old  school  of  music  ;  and  this  is  a  mistake  which  the  in- 
strumental performers  run  into,  from  a  notion  that  as  they  do  not  abound 
with  solos,  they  are  not  worth  taking  pains  to  execute  with  pr^^isiitai. 
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Much,  however,  is  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  fault,  when  we  re- 
collect the  undue  licence  which  the  singers  take  with  respect  to  time, 
which  renders  the  difficulty  of  accompanying  them  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. This  practice  of  theatrical  singers  not  only  mars  the  expression 
of  their  songs,  but  much  injures  the  effect  of  the  music.  We  have  a 
quarrel  with  our  favourite  Miss  Patou,  partly  on  tliis  score,  and  partly 
for  luxuriating  (not  to  our  taste)  too  much  in  cadenzas  ;  she  inserts 
them  on  every  occasion,  in  every  sort  of  melody,  and  this  fritters  away 
the  sentiment  of  many  of  her  songs. 

The  "  Tempest,"  with  Dryden's  additions  to  Shakspeare's  text,  and 
an  heterogeneous  compound  of  ancient  and  modern  styles  in  the  music, 
consisting  of  Puroell,  Rossini,  Pucitta,  &c.,  has  been  performed  at 
Covent-garden  Theatre.  We  may  safely  say,  that  a  great  deal  of  ge- 
nius and  invention  are  here  thrown  away  ;  for  Dryden's  impurities  and 
Rossini's  common-places  are  the  salvation  of  the  piece,  the  only  things 
to  which  any  attention  is  given.  The  absurdity  of  engrafting  new 
music  upon  old  poetry  we  shall  not  attempt  to  show ;  there  Is,  however, 
something  satisfactory  and  unique  in  the  utter  contradiction  and  oppo- 
sition of  all  the  parts  in  this  piece ;  a  sort  of  pantomime  going  forward 
on  the  stage,  with  the  characters  speaking  the  finest  poetry  in  the 
world, — Shakspeare's  Miranda  and  Dryden's  disgusting  contrast — 
then  Miranda  singing  an  air  by  Meyer — and  Dorinda  favouring  us  with 
"  Away  with  Melancholy," — and  a  chorus  of  fiends  by  Purcell, — and  a 
finale  by  Rossini.  Miss  H.  Cawse  (a  pupil  of  Sir  G.  Smart's)  perform- 
ed the  delicate  Ariel,  and  sang  her  songs  fluently  and  well  in  tune. 

At  Drury-lane  Theatre,  Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  Sinclair  have  been 
displaying  their  vocal  powers  in  the  Siege  of  Belgrade,  the  Cabinet, 
and  other  musical  pieces.  Miss  Stephens  has  acquired  a  great  and 
merited  reputation  from  her  manner  of  singing  HandeVs  songs,  and  old 
ballads  ;  her  taste  remains  as  good  as  ever,  but  her  voice  (at  one  time 
one  of  the  finest  ever  heard)  is  much  altered  in  quality,  we  suppose  the 
result  of  indisposition.  As  we  have  never  heard  better  singing  than 
this  lady's,  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  to  manifest  any  impatience  at  a 
circumstance  which  is  only  to  be  regretted. 

The  Lent  Oratorios  take  place  at  Covent-garden  Theatre,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  George  Smart ;  and  at  the  Opera  House,  under 
that  of  Mr.  Bochsa.  One  of  these  speculations  must  fail ;  there  is  not 
an  audience  capable  of  filling  two  theatres  at  a  musical  performance  : 
those  who  remember  the  Concerts  Spirituelles,  introduced  into  this 
country  last  season  by  Signor  Benelli,  will,  we  should  think,  not  mani- 
fest any  very  feverish  anxiety  to  attend  Mr.  Bochsa's  Oratorios. 

As  a  part  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  in  th^  University 
of  Cambridge,  has  just  appeared,  consisting  of  compositions  by  Leo, 
Carissimi,  Clari,  Padre  Martini,  Buononcini,  Durante,  8cc.,  edited  by 
Mr.  V.  Novello,  (to  whom  the  musical  world  is  much  indebted  for  many 
masterly  compositions  and  arrangements,)  we  lose  no  time  in  recom- 
mending those  of  our  readers  who  love  the  sublime  of  church  music  to 
a  perusal  of  them.  The  original  score  of  these  writings  is  printed  on 
a  handsome  page,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  organ  or  piano-forte 
added  by  Mr.  Novello  ;  a  facility  is  thus  afforded  to  those,  who,  like 
ourselves,  wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  composer's  design, 
and  the  organ  part  will  assist  the  ^^  uninitiated  in  the  art  of  score 
playing. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS, 

IN  THE  YEARS  1821 22. 

BY  AN  BTB-W1TNE8S. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  for  and  against  the  Clreeks.  Some 
have  lavished  extravagant  praises  upon  them  as  the  immediate  and 
worthy  descendants  of  Miltiades  and  ThemistocleSjWhilst  others,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  have  depreciated  their  character,  blamed,  decried, 
and  condemned  their  conduct,  either  because  they  had  taken  a  dislike 
to  them  from  hearsay,  or  because,  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  they  hate  every  revolution,  whatever  may  be  its  cause-  or 
object.  The  former  laid  themselves  open  to  painful  disappointments ; 
they  had  forgotten  that  the  slave  is  seldom  better  than  the  master- 
that  the  Greeks  were  little  better  than  slaves,  a  long  time  before  the 
Turks  conquered  Greece- — that  a  long  slavery  will  not  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  a  people^ — and  that  a  revolution,  after  centuries  of 
slavery,  will  rather  show  forth  the  sore  parts  of  the  body,  than  heal 
them.  But  if  these  were  led  astray  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  minds, 
and  the  intemperance  of  their  wishes,  the  others  evinced  an  absence  of 
feeling  for  the  true  interests  of  humanity.  Whoever  doubts  the 
possibility  of  regeneration  by  good  government  and  wise  laws,  utters 
blasphemy  against  human  nature,  or  wishes  the  causes  of  degeneration 
to  be  perpetual. 

Athens  ranks  first  among  the  cities  in  Greece.  Attica  is  one  of  its 
finest  provinces ;  and  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Athens  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  great  incidents  of  the  Greek  revolution,  little  known  in 
its  details,  but  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  drama  of  the  present 
war,  and  not  devoid  of  interest,  even  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
for  those  whose  attention  is  not  absorbed  by  the  events. of  the  day. 
The  present  narrative  is  drawn  from  the  Journal  of  one  who  passed 
above  a  year  in  Greece,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  who 
had  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  language  to  carry  on  a  familiar 
intercourse  with  all  classes,  and  was  therefore  enabled  to  collect 
information  whenever  it  was  wanted,  from  different  quarters. 

Those  who  planned  the  revolution  of  Greece  could  certainly  not 
have  chosen  a  better  moment  than  when  the  Sultan  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  Ali  Pacha.  The  first  efforts  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been 
crushed,  if  the  Ottoman  Porte  could  have  commanaed  the  Albanese 
against  them  at  the  beginning.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  insurrection 
of  the  Morea  broke  out  at  Calarata,  a  little  town  nearly  in  its  centre. 
It  spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  before  the  Turks  of 
Athens  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  disturbance  in  the  Morea 
was  of  a  truly  serious  nature ;  they  believed,  and  the  belief  was  care- 
fully instilled  into  them  by  the  Greeks  of  Athens,  that  a  numerous  gang 
of  robbers  had  started  up,  but  that  tranquillity  would  soon  be  restored. 
In  a  country  like  Turkey,  and  especially  in  this  part  of  Turkey,  such 
things  do  not  strike  the  imagination  as  they  would  in  a  well-regulated 
state.  The  people  of  the  mountains  had  always  maintained  themselves 
as  independent  robbers,  and  often  had  the  Pachas  been  obliged  to 
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march  with  a  large  body  of  troops  to  chastise  their  boldness ;  the 
modern  walls  of  Athens  had  been  built  in  former  times  against  them, 
and  the  profession  of  a  robber  (klcphtis)  was  altogether,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks,  a  dignified  one,  being  blended  with  a  defence  of  faith, 
and  a  struggle  for  liberty,  that  had  never  died  away  entirely  in  Greece. 
The  Turks  of  Athens  had  therefore  no  correct  idea  of  the  object  and 
extent  of  the  disturbances  in  the  IMorea ;  and  the  Turks  of  the  Morea 
having  retired  into  the  several  forts  of  Modon  and  Coron,  Napoli  di 
Romania,  Monembasia,  Patras,  Corinth,  and  Tripolizza,  the  former 
could  not  get  any  other  information  than  that  which  came  from  the 
Greeks. 

The  communication  with  Corinth  had  been  cut  off  since  the  first 
days  of  April ;  (the  insurrection  in  the  Morea  began  on  the  25th  of 
March;)  the  Turks  of  Salona,  after  a  short  siege  of  a  fortnight,  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  and  were  killed  by  the  Greeks,  those  of  Livadia 
met  with  the  same  fate,  those  of  Thebes  fled  to  Negropont,  Tripolizza 
was  blockaded,  and  the  islands  of  Spezzia  and  Hydra,  the  latter  not 
till  after  Captain  Constantin  had  been  murdered  at  Constantinople,  had 
also  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection. 

The  Athenians  had  already,  by  a  letter  dated  the  31st  March,  and 
signed  by  three  bishops,  been  summoned,  in  the  name  of  the  Cross 
and  L/€onidaSf  to  take  up  arms  to  kill  the  Turks  within  their  town, 
and  to  send  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Thermopylae.  The  Turks, 
although  the  Greeks  endeavoured,  with  artful  dissimulation,  to  keep 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  of  their  situation,  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  every  evening  into  the  castle,  and  to  come  down  into 
the  town  only  in  the  day-time ;  they  carried  provision  and  furniture  up 
into  the  Acropolis,  where  a  number  of  families  had  small  houses ;  all 
the  other  Turks,  who  lived  at  Salamis,  or  on  the  isthmus,  or  in  Attica 
itself,  joined  them,  and  their  flocks  were  taken  away  by  the  Grreeks, 
and  their  country-houses  plundered  and  destroyed.  The  bazaar  was 
closed,  and  all  business  stopped ;  and  the  Turks,  after  having  been  kept 
long  under  the  delusion  that  all  would  soon  be  settled,  perceived  at  last 
that  they  had  been  duped  by  the  Greeks ;  but  these  being  superior  in 
number  within  the  town  of  Athens,  the  Turks  did  not  venture  to  make 
the  first  attack,  and  still  less  as  the  Greeks  had  retired  within 
strong  houses,  four  or  five  families  together. 

At  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north* 
cast  from  Athens,  is  the  village  of  Menidi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
borough  of  Acharnes.  There  the  flag  of  liberty  was  hoisted,  first 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Cassia,  another  village,  twelve  miles  from 
Athens,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
the  ruins  of  Phyle  are  to  be  seen,  where  Thrasybulus  assembled  hia 
men  against  the  thirty  tyrants.  The  Turks,  when  they  saw  from  the 
Acropolis  the  crowds  of  Rajahs  encamping  in  the  plain  of  Menidi, 
made  bo  efforts  whatever  to  dispel  the  rebels  by  a  bold  attack :  which 
would  not  have  been  difficult,  as  few  of  the  Greeks  were  properly 
armed :;  but  they  seized  three  primates,  two  priests,  and  other  Greeks 
of  distinction,  twelve  all  together,  and  carried  them  upas  hostages  intd 
the  citadel. 

The  camp  of  Menidi,  whose  numbers  had  been  Increased  by  people 
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frem  all  Attica,  was  brokeu  up  on  the  7th  of  May,  ia  order  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  town  of  Athens. 

Athens  is  defended  by  a  wall,  flanked  with  towers ;  but  as  the  Greeks 
of  Athens  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  population,  the  Turks  gave 
up  all  idea  of  defending  the.  town.  The  (Sreeks,  after  a  few  shots, 
escaladed  the  wall  between  the  gate  of  Thebes  and  Marathon,  with  the 
cry :  **  Xpitrrbg  dvktrrri,  t\£vSf£pia ! ! "  The  Greeks  of  Athens  rushed  out  of 
their  houses  to  join  their  brethren,  and  the  Turks  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  castle.  On  this  day  one  Greek  was  killed,  seven  or  eight 
wounded.  The  conduct  of  the  Turks  evidently  betrayed  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice.  But  the  Turks  of  Athens  had  a  long  time  ago  ceased 
to  be  warlike ;  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  a  life  spent  in  luxury 
and  pleasure,  without  exertion  or  labour,  had  subdued  and  broken  the 
original  vigour  of  their  character ;  they  fed  upon  the  produce  of  a 
country,  in  the  conquest  of  which  their  blood  had  not  been  spilt. 
Women,  and  good  fare,  were  all  they  cared  about ;  and  whenever  the 
Sultan  was  involved  in  war,  their  contingent  was  made  up  with  rajahs 
or  the  poorest  rabble  among  themselves,  whom  the  Pacha  was  obliged 
to  send  home  again.  The  Turks  of  the  Morea,  especially  those  of  Lala, 
who  defend,  up  to  this  moment,  Patras,  were  much  more  warlike  than 
those  of  Attica.  Such  people,  it  was  believed,  would  not  hold  out  a 
long  siege.  Some  eighty  men,  Albanese  soldiers,  the  body-guard  of  the 
waiwode  of  Athens,  were  alone  supposed  to  be  capable  of  making  a 
vigorous  resistance. 

All  was  merriment  and  joy  the  first  day  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Turkish  houses  were  ransacked  and  plundered,  and  the  booty  deposited 
in  the  churches,  to  be  divided  afterwards.  The  Turks  fired  a  few 
cannon-shots  upon  the  town,  but  did  it  no  harm. 

However,  the  Albanese  did  not  remain  long  quiet  Within  the  castle. 
The  next  day,  the  8th  of  May,  they  made  a  sally  towards  the  heights 
of  the  Pnyx,  but  were  repulsed,  the  Greeks  being  so  much  superior  in 
number.  A  vessel  from  Hydra  arrived  a  few  days  after  in  the  Piraeus, 
carrying  ten  guns,  two  of  which  were  brought  up  to  erect  a  battery  on 
the  Museum,  which  is  the  highest  hill  south-west  of  the  Acropolis, 
with  the  monument  of  Philopappus  upon  it.  The  Greeks  endeavoured 
to  dislodge  the  Turks  from  the  outer  forts  of  the  castle  between  the 
theatres  of  Bacchus  and  Herodes  Atticus,  but  without  success. 

The  14th  of  May,  forty  or  fifty  people  from  the  island  of  Zea 
arrived,  well  armed,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Greeks ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  a  Turkish  woman,  that  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
was  burnt  by  them  as  a  witch. 

The  Turks  on  their  side  killed  nine  of  the  Greek  hostages,  but 
the  remaining  three  were  at  last,  through  the  influence  of  the  Cadi, 
after  having  suffered  repeatedly  all  the  terrors  and  agonies  of  death) 
sent  back  into  the  town. 

The  Turks,  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  hoped  that  Omer  Bey 
of  Caristo,  the  Seraskier  of  the  Archipelagus,  would  come  to  their  relief: 
The  short  distance  of  Caristo  from  the  coast  of  Attica  enabled  him, 
who  was  well  known  as  a  courageous  and  active  man,  to  make  a  sudden 
and  powerful  diversion  in  behalf  of  the  Turks  of  Athens.  The  coast 
of  Attica  opposite  Negropont^  the  ancient  £ub<Ba>  offers  several  points, 
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where  a  landing  can  be  effected  with  little  difficulty.  The  Tillages 
of  the  Greeks  are  seldom  near  the  shore,  where  they  would  be  more 
exposed  to  the  pirates  than  at  a  few  miles  in  the  interior.  The 
plain  of  Porto  Mendra,  (the  ancient  Thoricos,)  or  Porto  Raphti,  (the 
ancient  Prasiae,)  or  the  celebrated  fields  of  Marathon,  all  lay  open 
to  the  enemy,  who  crosses  the  straits  between  Attica  and  Negropont^ 
and  from  each  of  these  points  is  a  single  day's  journey  to  Athens. 
Egripo,  on  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Chalcis,  where  the  Turks  of 
Thebes  had  taken  refuge,  is  also  a  strong  and  populous  place,  and  the 
Turks  of  Ncgropont  in  general  are  supposed  to  be  brave  soldiers.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  inform  the  Turks  of  Negropont  of  the 
precarious  and  perilous  situation  of  the  citadel  of  Athens.  The  pro^ 
visions  had  become,  after  a  three  months'  siege,  so  scanty,  that  each 
individual  received,  as  a  daily  allowance,  only  seventy-five  drachms  of 
corn,  and  an  occha  of  brackish  water,  which  they  got  from  a  single 
well;  and  even  that  might  fail,  (the  season  being  now  very  advanced,)  or 
might  be  taken  by  the  Greeks,  it  being  defended  only  by  a  miserable* 
wall. 

Whilst  the  Turks  were  threatened  with  the  horrors  of  starvation,  the 
Greeks  began  their  harvest  on  the  banks  of  Ilissus,  and  near  the  colunms 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  in  sight  of  the  Turks.  But  the 
Albanese  immediately  rushed  out,  drove  off  the  Greeks  by  a  furious 
attack,  and  some  Arabian  women  they  had  taken  with  them  gathered 
the  corn ;  but  before  they  could  reach  the  citadel  again  the  Greeks 
rallied,  the  Albanese  were  put  to  flight,  little  or  nothing  of  the  com 
was  carried  to  the  fortress,  and  several  women  killed.  It  became 
high  time  to  get  succours  from  any  part  whatever.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  a  dozen  men  well  armed  left  the  citadel,  and,  unobserved  by 
the  Greek  posts,  ran  down  over  the  fields  to  the  sea.  They  entered  a  boat 
that  was  laying  close  by  the  shore,  and  killed  the  Greeks  that  were  on 
board,  in  profound  sleep ;  they  got  out  of  the  Piraeus,  sailed  roond 
Cape  Colonna,  and  reached  Caristo,  the  Greeks  being  too  late  in 
pursuit  of  them.  A  short  time  after,  the  approach  of  Turkish  troops 
forced  the  Greeks  to  raise  the  siege. 

Choursit  Pacha,  who  commanded  the  Turkish  forces  against  All 
Pacha,  detached  five  thousand  men  under  the  order  of  Omer  Pacha  (for- 
merly in  the  service  of  Ali  Pacha,  but  since  he  deserted  him,  appointed 
Pacha  of  the  Aulona)  and  Melimet  Pacha,  who  had  been  appointed 
Pacha  of  the  Morea.  These  forced  the  Thermopylae,  took  and  burnt 
Livadia,  and  arrived  without  resistance  at  Thebes.  Thence  Omer 
Pacha  went  with  a  jsmall  division  into  Negropont,  to  bring  to 
obedience  the  rebels  of  that  island ;  and  having  been  joined  by  Omer 
Bey  of  Caristo,  they  marched  against  Athens  with  a  detachment  of 
one  thousand  four  hundred  men,  well  armed,  the  greater  part  mounted 
on  horseback  or  mules.  Omer  Pacha  left  Oropus  on  the  30th  of  July, 
and  arrived  by  a  different  road  between  Decelia  and  Marathon  Tcalled 
the  Descent,  /carv^opoc)  the  same  day  at  Menidi,  eighty  miles  aistant 
from  Oropus.  The  Greeks  heard  of  his  arrival  at  midnight.  Resist- 
ance was  thought  impossible,  because  few  of  them  were,  as  yet,  well 
armed,  and  the  troops  of  the  Pacha  were  all  Albanese,  or  Geggides,  and 
Dgiamis,  and  supported  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Delis.     It  was  impos- 
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sible  to  defend  the  walls  of  Athens  without  a  very  numerous  garrison, 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  harassed  and  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the 
Turks  of  the  castle.     Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  had  retired 
to  Salamis,  -^gina,  Zea,  or  Syra,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution ; 
others  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the  two  Pachas  had  forced  the 
Thermopylae ;  but  if  Omer  Pacha  had  not  lost  his  time  in  the  island 
of  Negropont,  and  had  inmiediately  mafched  from  Thebes  to  Athens, 
the  Athenians  might  have  suffered  greatly.     Now^  those  that  had 
remained  at  Athens  had  time  to  escape  the  same  night  the  Pacha 
arrived  at  Menidi ;  the  last  gun-shots  were  fired  from  the  battery  on 
the  Museum  at  dctybreak,  when  the  Turks  appeared  already  from 
behind  the  Anchesmus  on  the  road  of  Kephissia ;  at  that  moment  all 
the  Turks  of  the  citadel  appeared  on  the  battlements,  and  filled  the  air 
with  cries  of  joy,  the  high  voice  of  the  Imam  was  heard,  offering  up 
prayers  above  the  rest,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Greeks  hastened  with 
their  flags  to  the  Piraeus.  Soon  the  cavalry  of  the  Delis  were  seen  gallop- 
ing round  the  walls,  and  some  pursuing  the  Greeks  on  the  road  to  the 
harbour.     Some  of  them  were  overtaken  and  killed.     The  besieged 
having  opened  the  gates,  murdered  a  few  old  men, women,  or  children, 
in  the  streets,  that  had  been  forgotten  and  left  behind,  set  fire  to 
several  houses,  forced  the  doors  and  plundered  the  churches.     The 
houses  of  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Dutch  Consuls  were  alone  respected. 
The  Dutch  and  Austrian  Consuls  had  remained  at  their  posts,  the  latter 
having  kept  thirty-four  Turks  in  his  house,  who  had  fled  there  the 
day  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  of  the  camp  of  Menidi,  and 
who  had  remained  there  unmolested,  even  after  the  Turks  had  killed 
the  nine  hostages.     A  Turk,  who  duiing  the  siege  had  deserted  the 
castle,  was  killed  within  the  precincts  of  the  Austrian  Consulate  by  an 
Albanese  soldier. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  arrived  the  Pacha  himself,  and  took  his 
quarters  in  the  house  of  the  Austrian  Consul :  there  he  received  the 
chiefs  of  the  Turks  of  Athens,  and  there  also  the  heads  of  the  Greeks 
were  brought,  that  had  been  killed,  for  every  one  of  which  he  paid 
twenty-five  piastres.  Some  neighbouring  villages  were  plundered, 
and  the  churches  destroyed  every  where,  since  the  Greeks  on  their 
side  had  not  spared  the  mosques.  Even  the  church  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  hospice  of  the  Capuchins  was  burnt  down,  and  the  beautiful 
monument  of  Lysicrates  (called  the  Lantern)  damaged  by  the  fire. 
This  monument,  only  sii  feet  in  diameter,  had  a  triangular  apex  for 
a  tripod,  and  had  been  erected  by  the  Choregus  Lysicrates  in  com- 
memoration of  a  musical  prize  gained  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  frieze,  in  beautiful  workmanship,  represented  the  destruction  of 
the  Tyrrhenic  pirates  by  Bacchus.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  contained  the  oldest  specimen  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  The  temple  of  Theseus,  where  several  English  tra- 
vellers are  buried,  was  plundered,  and  the  graves  opened  by  the  wan- 
tonness or  avarice  of  the  Turks.  In  the  month  of  May  the  lightning 
had  struck  this  temple,  and  thrown  down. a  part  of  the  cornice  of  the 
north-east  angle,  and  split  its  columns. 

The  Pacha  soon  after  made  several  excursions  to  different  parts  of 
Attica ;  Eleusis,  Cassia,  and  Menidi  were  burnt.  Once,  however,  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  himself:   an  old  Greek,  who  had  concealed  himself 
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behind  some  bashes,  fired  at  the  Pacha,  and  rushed  forth  despe* 
rately  to  strangle  him  with  his  hands,  his  musquet  having  flashed  in 
the  pan,  but  the  Pacha  killed  him  with  a  pistol-shot.  Omer  Bey,  of 
Caristo,  remained  only  a  fortnight  at  Athens,  and  Omer  Pacha  left  it 
on  the  10th  of  October.  On  the  borders  of  Attica  he  was  rejoined  by 
Mehmet  Pacha ;  the  Albanese  who  had  defended  the  citadel  during 
the  first  siege,  went  off  with  him,  so  that  the  Turics  of  Athens  were 
compelled  to  shift  for  themselres.  The  Pacha  had  even  extorted 
from  them  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  piastres,  for  having  forced  the 
Greeks  to  raise  the  first  siege.  But  during  the  time  the  Pacha  was 
at  Athens,  they  had  collected  provisions  in  abundance  from  all  the 
Ullages  in  Attica ;  and  had  they  cleaned  the  cisterns  in  the  AcropoUs, 
and  filled  them  with  water,  (they  being  of  considerable  depth,  and  of 
ancient  construction,)  they  would  have  avoided  the  dreadful  fate 
which  befell  them  afterwards.  But,  as  they  never  imagined  that  the 
Greeks  would  drive  them  from  the  exterior  forts  of  the  castle,, 
whence  they  had  been  supplied  with  water  during  the  first  Siege,  they  had 
scarcely  filled  half  the  cisterns  of  the  citadel.  The  Greeks  remained 
till  the  1st  (13th,  O.  S.)  of  November,  at  Salamis  and  ^gina,  or  came 
over  in  small  numbers  to  plunder  sheep.  Some  were  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  impaled. 

.  In  the  Morea,  Tripolizza  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
<Jth  of  October.  That  event  raised  again  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians. 
They  knew  that  Omer  Pacha  had  gone  back  to  Albania,  that  Captain 
Odysseus  had  retaken  Thebes,  and  surprised,  one  dark  night,  the 
Turkish  garrison  of  Livadia,  and  destroyed  the  castle  there.  Being 
safe  from  that  quarter,  they  thought  of  driving  the  Turks  once  more 
into  the  castle,  and  after  a  brisk  action  at  Calandri,  where  the  Turks 
were  completely  routed,  the  town  of  Athens  was  again  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Greeks.  The  citadel  itself  was  very  near  being 
taken  by  a  stratagem.  The  Greeks  had  entered  Athens  during  the 
night,  in  the  greatest  silence,  and  expected  the  Turks  in  the  morning 
to  come  down  into  the  town  according  to  custom.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  body  of  Greeks  was  to  have  rushed  through  the  open 
gates  of  the  citadel,  and  taken  possession  of  the  fort,  before  the 
Turks  could  return  from  the  town ;  but  some  dogs  which  the  Greeks 
Lad  brought  with  them  into  the  town,  betrayed  this  plan  by  their 
barking,  and  in  the  morning  the  Turks  were  seen,  instead  of  opening 
the  gates,  to  run  to  the  battlements  and  cover  them  with  stones,  as  if 
they  expected  an  assault.  Then  the  Greeks,  disappointed,  appeared 
in  the  streets,  and  made,  forthwith,  preparations  for  attafk.  In  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  December,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  got  up  the 
wall  of  the  first  battery,  between  the  theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus  and 
the  Iron  Gate,  killed  a  dozen  Turks  on  the  first  battery,  and  forced 
the  others  to  save  themselves  within  the  citadel.  Some  Turks  had 
not  even  time  for  that,  but  concealed  themselves  behind  some  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  the  southern  wall,  where  the  Greeks  could  not  follow  them, 
on  account  of  the  musquetry  of  those  from  the  battlements.  The  be- 
sieged got  them  safely  up  by  ropes,  and  a  kind  of  hammock,  in  which 
they  wrapt  themselves  up  with  cushions.  The  greatest  loss  which  the 
Tui*ks  sustained,  was  the  cistern  outside  the  walls,  by  which  they  were 
reduced  to  the  water  in  the  citadel.  A  short  time  after,  the  Greeks  hoped 
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to  find  their  way  into  the  castle  hy  means  of  a  subterraneous  passage, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  ;  but 
on  having  entered  it  in  the  night,  they  found  the  passage  obstructed 
by  parts  of  the  vault  which  had  given  way;  all,  however,  succeeded 
in  escaping  out  of  it  again  before  daybreak,  one  excepted,  who  was 
killed  in  the  attempt  to  run  over  the  open  space  between  the  rocks 
of  the  fortress  and  the  walls  of  the  town.  Great  events  had  taken 
place  in  the  mean  time  in  the  Morea.  Deputies  from  all  parts  of  Greece 
had  met  at  Argos,  to  establish  a  provisional  government,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  anarchy  which  had  hitherto  greatly  paralysed  the  efforts 
of  the  Greeks.  A  draught  of  a  constitution,  chiefly  the  work  of  Mavro- 
cordato,  was  laid  before  the  assembly,  and  adopted  at  length,  after 
a  long  play  of  intrigues.  The  party  which  Ipsilanti  had  formed 
since  his  arrival  in  .the  Morea,  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  superior 
skill  of  Mavrocordato  and  his  friends,  and  Mavrocordato  himself  was 
elected  President  of  the  Executive.  Shortly  after,  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison of  Corinth  was,  for  want  of  provisions,  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
were  nearly  all  slain,  contrary  to  the  capitulation.  One  of  the  Turks 
taken  at  Corinth,  was  brought  to  Athens,  to  confirm  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Corinth  to  the  Turks  there ;  he  spoke  to  them  from  below  the 
walls,  but  they  declared  that  they  believed  him  to  be  a  deserter,  and 
left  him  with  dreadful  imprecations. 

The  Greeks  of  Athens  soon  after  brought  some  mortars  and  shells 
from  Corinth,  and  a  French  colonel  came  over  to  bombard  the  citadel. 
About  the  same  time  Ipsilanti  had  left  Corinth,  where  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  its  residence,  and  arrived  at  Athens  by  the  way  of 
Megara  and  Eleusis.  He  entered  Athens  accompanied  by  a  few  fol- 
lowers, and  was  received  with  all  the  attention  he  deserved  for  his 
disinterested  patriotism,  and  the  undaunted  valour  he  had  shown  on 
all  occasions.  He  summoned  the  Turks  to  capitulate,  but  they  would 
not  listen  to  any  proposals,  and  he  soon  after  left  Athens  to  join  the 
Greek  troops  near  the  Thermopylae,  that  were  collected  there  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Zeitouni,  a  Turkish  town  at  the  entrance  of 
Thessaly. 

I  arrived  at  Athens  in  the  month  of  March,  a  few  days  before  the 
bombardment  began.  The  preceding  part  of  the  narration  is  therefore 
drawn  from  information  carefully  collected  at  Athens,  while  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  it  is  entirely  taken  from  my  own  Journal. 

I  had  arrived  in  the  night  in  the  Piraeus,  and  rose  with  daybreak 
to  go  up  to  Athens.  The  sun  was  just  rising  behind  the  mountain 
Pentelicus,  and  threw  a  glowing  light  on  the  highest  edifices  of  the  Acro- 
polis. The  rays  that  were  glancing  on  the  Parthenon  were  seen  dying 
away  on  the  summits  of  the  dark  and  frowning  hills  of  the  Morea.  Now 
I  felt  treading  upon  holy  ground ;  and  as  if  the  gigantic  spirit  of  anti- 
quity were  hovering  over  me,  1  paid,  with  idolatrous  joy,  dutiful  homage 
to  the  immortal  goddess,  whose  temple  1  saw  re-emerging  from  darkness, 
and  I  hailed  the  omen  that  was  thus  presented  to  me.  Walking  up 
along  the  road  where  remainders  of  the  high  walls  are  seen,  built  after 
the  battle  of  Salarais,  and  partly  destroyed  by  Lysander,  in  rapturous 
recollection  of  past  ages,  past  magnificence,  and  past  glory,  I  entered, 
after  having  left  behind  me  a  little  olive-wood,the  plain  close  by  Athens. 
The  whole  amphitheatre  encompassed  by  the  Parncs,  the  Pentelicus, 
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and  the  Hymettus,  had  by  this  time  from  darkness  come  forth  in  the 
charming  beauty  of  the  day,  and  after  a  few  moments  the  town  of 
Athens  itself  was  expanded  before  my  eyes. 

But  is  this  the  gate  of  Dipylum  ?  this  the  holy  road,  where  the  prOf 
cession  went  along  to  Eleusis?  Where  arc,  Athens,  thy  temples,  thy 
gods  ?  Where  are  the  heroes  to  go  forth  with  Miltiades  to  Marathon, 
to  fight  with  Themistocles  at  Salamis  ?  where  the  statesmen  to  sit  with 
Pericles  in  council  ?  where  the  philosophers  to  walk  with  Plato  in  the 
Academy  ? 

Full  of  these  ideas  I  proceeded  to  the  bazaar,  through  dirty,  narrow 
streets,  jammed  in  by  small,  miserable  houses,  built  mostly  of  clay  or 
of  wood ;  and  passing  along,  I  saw  the  people  sitting  in  the  shops  or 
along  the  benches  before  the  numerous  coffee-houses,  smoking  their 
pipes,  with  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  glancing  from  time  to  time  up  to 
the  Acropolis,  where  the  Turkish  flag  was  waving  on  the  walls.  Heaps 
of  ruins  were  seen  in  every,  part  of  the  town  ;  whole  streets  forsaken 
and  abandoned,  especially  all  those  adjoining  the  Acropolis.  From 
time  to  time  a  musket-shot  was  heard  either  from  the  citadel  or  in 
the  town.  Some  captains  with  silver  inlaid  pistols,  a  shaggy  capote, 
breast  and  neck  open  and  sunburnt,  paraded  through  the  streets, 
followed  by  a  dozen  soldiers. 

I  hastened  to  recover  from  the  gloomy  impressions  which  the  sight 
of  so  much  desolation  on  the  loveliest  spot  in  the  world  had  left  in  my 
mind,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  magnificent  renmants  of  antiquity  with 
which  this  city  abounds.  Here  rises  the  chaste,  but  still  sublime  archi- 
te(;turc  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  ;  there  the  lofty  and  luxurious  pillars 
of  the  temple  of  the  Olympic  Jupiter ;  and  no  paltry  houses  are  standing 
near  to  displease  the  eye  and  to  diminish  the  effect.  These  remains  are 
now  seen  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Athens,  quite  lonely  and  deserted, 
in  solitary  magnificence,  as  if  the  modern  town  of  Athens  had  felt  its 
degeneracy,  and  had  kept  at  a  distance  from  these  holy  buildings  in 
due  reverence.  And  yet  every  quarter  of  the  town  has  its  sacred 
inheritance  from  the  ancient  time ;  every  street  contains  something  to 
awaken  great  recollections ;  the  walls  of  the  houses  enclose  fragments  of 
columns,  stones  with  inscriptions ;  and  ascending  the  staircase  in  some 
of  the  more  respectable  houses,  you  tread  upon  Pentelic  marble,  that 
once  decorated  a  temple  or  some  other  monument.  But  it  not  being 
the  object  of  this  narration  to  enter  upon  any  subject  that  might 
satisfy  the  antiquarian,  we  proceed  therefore  with  the  account  of  the 
siege. 

The  bombardment  began  on  the  22d  of  March.  The  mortars  had 
been  placed  on  the  Pnyx,  where  anciently  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
of  Athens  had  been  held ;  how  singular,  that  there  the  thunder  should 
roll  forth  again  against  the  foes  of  Greece  I  The  Turks,  who  had 
seen  the  preparation,  put  their  women  and  children  in  the  casemates; 
but  the  men  were  seen  sitting  on  the  walls,  smoking  their  pipes,  or 
walking  about  the  Propyl aeum,  easy,  seemingly,  and  unconcerned.  The 
second  shell  having  exploded  in  the  citadel,  the  Greeks  raised  a  great 
cry,  and  at  that  very  moment  a  Turk  appeared  between  the  pillars  of  the 
Propylaeum,  stretching  out,  in  a  solemn  attitude,  the  five  fingers  of  each 
hand  ;  it  seemed  to  me  I  heard  him  cry — Uevrt  KaKovQ  xpovovc  vd  txriQ. 

The  bombardment  lasted  for  several  weeks,  did  no  harm,  either  to 
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the  Turks  or  to  the  citadel,  where  it  might  have  done  considerable 
injury  to  the  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity  which  the  Acropolis 
contains. 

I  shall  only  notice  one  singular  circumstance.  The  Turks  met 
eveiy  evening  at  a  certain  hour  for  their  prayers  in  the  Mosque,  which 
they  had  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon :  the 
whole  people  was  heard  at  times  answering  the  Imam ;  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  sublime  effect  which  the  deep  echoing  sound  made 
on  those  who  heard  it  below  in  the  town.  Now  just  this  moment  was 
chosen,  to  throw  shells  into  the  citadel,  in  order  to  multiply  death  and 
destruction.  A  less  pious  multitude  would  have  changed  the  hour  of 
devotion,  or  made  their  prayers  silently ;  but  they  met  in  spite  of 
shells,  just  as  before,  to  say  their  prayers  to  their  God. 

Seeing  no  probability  of  a  speedy  surrender  of  the  citadel,  as  the 
bombardment  had  passed  without  effect,  I  left  Athens  to  make  some 
excursions  in  Attica ;  my  first  was  to  Marathon.  There  is  still  a  poor 
village  extant  with  that  name ;  I  visited  the  barrow  of  the  Athenians, 
where  they  buried  their  slain  in  battle.  It  struck  me  forcibly  that  there 
can  be  no  better  monument  on  a  field  of  battle  than  such  a  one.  Every 
structure  of  iron  or  marble  may  be  destroyed  by  time  or  avarice,  but 
a  lofty  hill,  in  a  wide  plain,  thrown  up  for  a  tomb  of  the  dead,  sets 
oblivion  at  defiance.  And  who  does  not  prefer  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
such  a  monument  to  the  laborious  but  perishable  works  of  man  ?  I  met 
with  great  hospitality  from  the  monks  at  Diana ;  (where  once  Diana 
BrauTonia  was  worshipped;)  they  were  surprised  at  my  speaking 
Greek  so  fluently.  Few  remains  of  the  villa  of  Herodes  Atticus  are 
seen  there.  Shortly  afterwards  1  went  to  Thebes  by  the  road  of  Cassia, 
near  which  I  saw  the  ruins  of  Phylae.  Ascending  the  hill,  upon  which 
Phylafr,  is  built,  I  enjoyed  the  most  surprising  and  magnificent  view  I 
ever  met  with  in  alt  my  travels.  I  suppose  that  you  have  left  the  plain 
of  Athens,  and  have  entered  the  wild  but  romantic  vallies  that  lead  to 
Cassia,  twelve  miles  from  Athens.  Thence  you  ascend  Mount  Parnes, 
on  the  road  to  Boeotia.  After  two  or  three  miles*  walk  you  turn 
round,  and  as  if  by  enchantment  you  see  again  the  Acropolid  of 
Athens  with  the  Parthenon  on  the  loftiest  point  of  it ;  and  to  your  left 
the  Pentelicus  and  the  Hymettus,  which  enclose  your  view  on  that  side— 
the  Hymettus  streaming  to  the  South  of  Athens  towards  Cape 
Sunium ;  to  your  right  you  behold  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  the  range  of 
hills  along  the  coast  of  the  Morea.  The  effect  of  this  view  is  most 
truly  sublime.  I  found  Thebes  in  ruins,  gloomy  like  a  desert,  as  if  the 
anger  of  the  gods  were  still  pursuing  the  house  of  Labdacus.  There 
are  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  antiquity,  except  a  few  columns,  some  in- 
scriptions, and  an  ancient  tower,  (at  least,  the  lower  part  of  it,)  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  Seven  Towers  so  famous  in  early  history.  At 
Thebes  I  took  leave  of  a  Danish  gentleman,  the  companion  of  my 
excursions,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  mind,  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks,  whom  he  went  to  join  before  Zeitouni,  where  he  was 
killed  in  the  first  engagement : 

Kov0d  di  x^iav 
""  •  ktravia  irsffeie. 

From  Thebes  1  went  to  Plataea,  now  Kokla,  where  still  surprising 
walls  arc  seen,  astonishing  specimens  of  the  fortifications  of  those 
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times ;  thence  to  Erinno  Castro,  (anciently  Thespiae ;)  and  after  a 
short  visit  to  Thisbe,  I  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Corinth ;  ana  having  passed 
a  few  days  at  Corinth,  I  returned  to  Athens  by  the  way  of  Mcgara, 
and  thence  by  water  between  Salamis  and  Eleusis,  through  the  very 
straits  where  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated. 

At  my  return,  I  was  informed  that  the  Greeks  intended  to  make 
an  assault ;  the  signal  for  which  was  to  be  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 
Ladders  were  prepared,  and  people  flocked  from  the  country  to  take 
a  part  in  the  assault.  The  evening  before,  the  Bishop  of  Athens  offered 
up  a  prayer  in  presence  of  all  the  people ;  promised  to  the  faithful  ab- 
solution for  their  sins  ;  and  pointed  to  Heaven,  where,  as  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  the  clouds  were  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  a  pious  imagination,  was  taken  as  a  good  omen.  The 
mine  was  sprung  on  the  29th  of  April,  an  hour  before  daybreak :  it 
did  considerable  damage,  and  several  Turks  were  killed  by  it ;  but 
in  a  moment  the  whole  garrison  was  on  the  alert;  basketsfull  of 
stones  were  thrown  down  on  the  assailants,  and  a  murderous  fire 
kept  up  for  some  minutes,  when,  it  being  found  out  that  the  ladders 
were  too  short,  the  Greeks  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  returned  with  a  loss 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  men  into  the  town.  The  few  Germans  and  Swi|ss  that 
happened  to  be  at  Athens  at  the  time,  were  all  present  at  the  assault ; 
one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  two  others  wounded.  After  this  unsuc- 
cessful attack,  the  Greeks  began  immediately  to  dig  a  new  mine,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  blow  up  the  Venetian  tower  to  the  right  of 
the  Propylaeum,  flanking  the  last  gate  of  the  citadel.  It  was  of  para- 
mount importance  to  force  the  Turks  to  surrender  before  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Choursit  Pacha  Twho  was  collecting  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  Thessaly)  might  force  the  Thermopylae.  A  Turkish 
lad,  who  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the  Acropolis, 
brought  information  to  the  Greeks  that  the  Turks  suffered  greatly  by 
disease  and  want  of  water,  the  season  being  extremely  dry,  and  their 
cisterns  being  nearly  exhausted,  or  containing  unwholesome  water. 
This^statement  was  corroborated  by  two  Turkish  women,  who  shortly 
aft6*wards,  in  open  day,  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  the  walls, 
ventured  to  slide  down  along  the  rocks,  and,  protected  by  projecting 
stones,  waited  until  the  twilight  of  the  evening  allowed  them  to  pass 
the  open  ground  between  the  fortress  and  the  town.  They  even 
affirmed,  that  water  had  become  so  scarce,  that  within  a  few  weeks 
the  Turks  would  be  obliged  to  surrender :  they  further  said,  that, 
during  the  most  oppressive  heat  of  the  day,  scarcely  a  man  remained 
behind  the  loopholes ;  that  they  all  retired  to  sleep,  and  that  the 
women  alone  were  on  the  look-out,  but  that  the  men  were  at  their 
posts  during  the  night. 

It  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a  very  providential  circumstance, 
that  the  dry  weather  continued  throughout  the  whole  season,  without 
a  single  rainy  day.  The  clouds  were  seen  sometimes  gathering  over 
the  Acropolis,  but  of  their  blessing  a  few  drops  only  fell  occasionally  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  then  the  Turks  were  observed  scrambling  up  the  walls 
of  the  Parthenon,  to  catch,  with  sponges,  the  little  humidity  that  was 
to  be  found  on  the  marbles.  One  day,  a  Turkish  woman  was  seen  with 
a  jug  in  her  hand  near  the  temple  of  Erectheus,  so  as  to  be  recog- 
nized by  one  of  her  friends  in  the  town,  and  turning  it  thrice  upside 
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iown,  as  a  sign  that  they  were  in  need  of  water.  tJnder  these  circum- 
stances, the  Turks  gave  a  proof  of  their  kindness  towards  animals^ 
that  might  he  triumphantly  quoted  hy  the  member  for  Galway.  A 
great  number  of  donkeys  had  been  carried  up  to  the  Acropolis  by 
tliem,  and  they  kept  them,  although  they  did  not  want  them,  until  thf? 
extreme  scarcity  of  water  forbade  them  to  keep  them  any  longer.  But 
rather  than  kill  them,  they  contrived,  by  means  of  ropes,  to  let  them 
down  in  the  night  from  the  citadel;  and  the  Greeks  divided  the 
booty  that  had  been  delivered  over  to  them. 

From  day   to  day  the  distress  in  the  Acropolis   increased,  and 
despair  began  to  creep  into  the  boldest  heart.     The  lower  and  poorer 
class  of  the  Turks  wished  to  capitulate ;  but  the  grandees  rejected, 
with  proud  perseverance,  to  the  last,  every  suggestion  of  surrender. 
They  assured   the  people,   at  one  time,  that   Choursit  Pacha  was 
approaching  to  their  relief;  at  another  time,  that  the  Capudan  Pacha 
had  put  to  sea  with  his  fleet,  to  come  to  their  assistance ;  some  proposed 
to  kill  all  their  women,  and  to  make  a  sally  into  the  town,  and  thus  to 
sell  their  lives  dearly.     But  one  thing  remained  yet  to  be  tried.     A 
large  sum  of  money  was  offered  to  any  one  that  would  attempt  to 
make  his  way  through  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  inform  Choursit  Pacha 
of  the  dreadful  situation  of  the  Turks  of  Athens.     Two  offered  them- 
selves for  this  hazardous  enterprise ;  they  got  as  far  as  Cassia,  but 
there  they  were  arrested.  One  of  them  was  immediately  killed,  his  head 
sent  to  Athens,  and  shown  upon  a  pole  to  the  Turks ;  the  other  was 
brought  back  to  assure  them,  verbally,  that  their  last  hope  had  failed. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  for  it  had  b6en  ascertained  that  the 
cisterns  had  only  water  for  three  days  longer.     They  asked  for  a 
suspension  of  hostilities ;  it  was  granted.     Two  of  their  chiefs  came 
from  the  citadel,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Greeks — Mehmet 
Aga,  and  Hassan  Aga ;   the  first  well  known  to  the  Greeks  for  his 
probity  and  manly  courage ;    the  other  considered  as  a  very  able 
negotiator.     They  declared  to  the  Greek  magistrates,  that  the  Turks 
were  grown  weary  of  this  bloody  warfare,  and  although  they  were 
enabled  to  hold  out  at  least  a  month  longer,  (there  being  plenty  of 
provisions  in  the  citadel,  and  water  enough  for  that  time,)  still  they 
felt  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  which  they  had  not  begun, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  had  come  unawares 
upon  them,  and  the  cause  and  origin  of  which  they  had  always  been 
at  a  loss  to  find  out.     Have  we  not  lived  (continued  Hassan  Aga)  for 
centuries  together  in  friendship  and  peace?  Why,  then,  this  sudden 
rebellion,  this  dreadful,  sanguinary  war?    If  you  have  suffered  wrongs, 
why  did  you  not  complain  ?  have  we  never  given  redress  ?     We  have 
heard  that  you  have  taken  up  arms  for  your  faith.     Who  molested 
you  for  it  ?  have  we  ever  forced  you  to  embrace  ours,  atid  was  it  not 
in  our  power  for  centuries  to  have  done  it  ?     Have  we  not  all  one 
God,  and  are  we  not  all  his  children  ?     Is  it  for  his  glory  that  you 
have  murdered  so  many  of  us,  that  our  houses  are  burnt,  and  that 
you  take  the  fruit  of  our  trees  ?     We  have  conquered  this  country, 
it  is  true,  but  not  from  you,  from  the  Franks :  and  were  they  better 
masters  than  we  ?     You  have  had  some  success ;  but  have  you  heard 
that  Turkey  has  perished  ?     Let  us  make  a  fair  agreement.     These 
words  flowed  fnmi  the  lips  of  the  venerable-looking  old  man  with 
much  dignity  and  animation. 
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The  day  before  the  Turks  were  to  be  embarked,  letters  were 
brought  to  Athens  from  Livadia,  that  Choursit  Pacha  had  passed 
the  Thermopylae  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  that  he  swept  every 
thing  before  him.  Now,  shrieks  of  despair  were  heard  in  the  streets 
t)f  Athens.  To  the  Turks  themselves  this  news  was  truly  dreadful ; 
for,  disarmed  as  they  were,  what  could  they  do,  if  popular  fury  broke- 
out  against  them  ?  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  and 
despair  that  prevailed  at  Athens,  on  the  morning  that  this  news  arrived.. 
Great  numbers  left  the  town  immediately,  and  fled  on  the  road  to  the 
Piraeus.  The  magistrates  did  not  seem  to  make  any  efforts  to  tran- 
quillize the  people — the  panic  had  become  general.  Only  the  captaincr 
and  soldiers  were  seen  in  the  streets,  with  their  fierce  countenances 
that  foretold  some  dreadful  deed.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
heard  the  discharge  of  some  pistols,  and  a  wild  uproar  in  the  streets ; 
I  ran  out  towards  the  bazaar,  and  on  the  way  to  it,  I  met  some  soldiers 
carrying  away  a  few  Turkish  women,  whose  deadly  pale  countenances 
betrayed  the  agonizing  state  of  their  mind.  Shortly  afterwards  I  saw 
some  Turks  weltering  in  their  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

The  gates  of  the  Konaki,  where  between  three  and  four  hundred 
Turks  had  been  quartered,  were  shut ;  a  Greek  soldier,  whom  I  knew, 
allowed  me  to  enter.  Having  gone  into  the  court-yard,  a  large  and 
spacious  square,  I  met  with  the  most  appalling  and  dreadful  sight ; 
numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  spread  about,  all  stripped,  with  gashing 
wounds,  and  from  the  different  apartments,  every  moment  fresh  sacri- 
fices were  brought  out  to  receive  the  deadly  stroke.  One  Turkish 
woman,  with  a  wound  in  her  neck,  half  stripped,  had  escaped  from 
one  of  the  rooms,  where  the  work  of  slaughter  was  going  on ;  but  as 
she  was  getting  down  the  staircase,  to  fly  through  the  court-yard,  the 
dead  bodies  with  which  it  was  strewed  over,  presented  themselves 
to  her  view,  and  there  she  stood  a  few  moments,  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  unperceived  by  the  Greeks,  her  eyes  rolling  in  despair,  her 
hair  dishevelled,  and  her  countenance  bespeaking  horror  and  agony, 
till  some  rufiian  got  up  stairs,  dragged  her  down,  and  having  torn  the 
child  from  her  arms,  dashed  it  on  the  ground.  When  she  saw  her 
infant  weltering  in  blood,  her  eye  flashed  with  horror  and  indig- 
nation for  one  moment,  and  in  the  next  she  fell  dead  over  her 
child.  In  less  than  two  hours,  about  six  hundred  Turks  were 
killed.  Amongst  them  was  the  Turkish  servant  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  whilst  at  Athens.  In  the  evening  the  magistrates  appeared 
on  the  bazaar,  and  read  a  letter  to  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  there ; 
according  to  which  Choursit  Pacha,  although  he  had  passed  the 
Thermopylae,  was  yet  some  distance  from  livadia.  The  soldiers 
shouted,  and  began  to  dance  the  romaika  in  the  middle  of  the  bazaar, 
with  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  the  bloody  swords  in  their  scabbards. 
Wild  songs  resounded  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  a  horrid 
merriment  succeeded  the  terrors  of  the  day. 

Some  Turks  had  in  the  confusion  made  their  escape  into  the  houses 
of  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Dutch  Consuls ;  others  were  rescued 
for  money  the  following  days,  and  carried  safely  by  a  French  brig 
to  Smyrna. 

To  relieve  my  mind  from  the  horrors  I  had  witnessed,  I  left  Athens 
for  the  Archipelagus,  and  after  a  short  excursion  to  the  islands,  I 
arrived  again  in  the  Piraeus,  at  the  moment  when  aU  the  Athenians^ 
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atid  those  requisite  for  change,  two  kettles,  leith  their  covets,  two  plates  with  their 
covers. 

4.  Of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  including  cash,  and  all  kind  of  ornaments  (valuables) 
that  belonged  originally  to  the  Turks,  those  excepted  which  they  took  from  the 
Christians,  they  shall  receive  half. 

5.  As  many  Turks,  as  of  their  own  accord,  wish  to  remain  at  Athens,  shall  be 
allowed  to  lite  there  freely.  Those  who  wish  to  go  to  Asia,  shall  be  embarked  by 
the  Government  in  European  vessels,  and  every  family  shall  receive  as  much  biscuit 
and  cheese  as  is  necessary  for  the  voyage,  and  the  passage  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Government. 

This  Agreement  between  the  two  parties  is  to  remain  unaltered,  and  to  be  kept 
fidthfully.  A  copy  to  be  given  to  the  Turks,  sealed  with  the  Seal  of  the  State,  and 
signed  as  follows. 

The  22d  of  June  was  fixed  for  the  snrrender  of  the  fortress.  An 
immense  numher  of  country-people  thronged,  the  evening  before,  into' 
the  streets  of  Athens ;  and  early  at  daybreak  all  the  avenues  to  the 
Acropolis  were  beset  by  the  crowd,  to  witness  the  glorious  event. 
The  sun  rose  over  the  mountains  of  Attica  in  magnificent  splendour  ; 
it  was  a  day  suited  to  the  transports  of  liberty.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
gates  of  the  citadel  opened,  and  the  Disdar  with  Mehmet  Aga 
appeared,  to  deliver  the  aims  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek  magistrates, 
who  remained  outside  the  gate.  After  this  was  done,  the  Greek 
magistrates  and  captains  entered  the  Acropolis  under  immense 
shouting  from  the  people.  The  Turkish  flag  was  taken  down  from  the 
wall,  and  Captain  Panagi,  the  chief  commander  at  Athens,  gave  the 
first  signal,  by  a  gun,  that  the  Acropolis  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  But  a  most  dreadful  accident  threw  a  gloom  over  the  trans- 
ports of  the  day.  Captain  Panagi,  when  about  to  discharge  the 
second  gun,  (in  consequence  of  some  neglect  or  oversight,  the  gun 
going  oflF  on  a  sudden,)  was  thrown  over  the  walls,  and  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks. 

The  Turks,  after  having  got  what  belonged  to  them,  according  to 
the  capitulation,  were  brought  down  from  the  Acropolis,  and  lodged 
in  different  houses,  but  the  greater  number  occupied  the  Konaki,  or  the 
house  of  the  waiwode.  Of  about  two  thousand  individuals,  only 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  had  survived  the  siege,  and  half 
of  these  were  almost  in  a  dying  state ;  the  want  of  water,  and  the 
unwholesomeness  of  that  which  they  had  got  from  their  cisterns, 
having  brought  diseases  upon  them. 

As  the  Greeks  had  pledged  themselves  to  send  the  Turks  in 
European  vessels  to  Asia,  the  foreign  Consuls>  and  particularly  the 
French  Consul,  Fauvel,  expressed  a  wish,  that  this  might  be  done 
forthwith  ;  as  he  apprehended  that  the  Turks  were  not  out  of  danger 
from  the  fury  of  the  po,pulace.  The  Greek  magistrates  gave  evasive 
answers,  and  a  few  days  after  the  Consuls  heard  that  a  direct  breach 
of  the  capitulation  had  already  taken  place>  the  Greeks  having  taken 
in  the  night  seven  Turks  of  distinction  up  into  the  fortress,  and  killed 
them  there.  The  magistrates  of  Athens  pretended  that  this  had  been 
done  by  the  captains  without  their  knowledge,  and  that  they  were 
very  sorry  for  it.  It  was  represented  to  them  that  their  honour  was 
at  stake  if  they  did  not  hasten  the  embarkation  of  the  Turks ;  and 
Fauvel  offered  to  give  one  thousand  francs  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  transport,  if  a  contract  was  immediately  entered  into  with  some 
of  the  vessels  that  were  dying  in  the  Piraeus.  This  was  done  at  last ; 
but,  alas  !  too  late. 
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Aga,  with  hcT  daughter,  two  sisters  of  Mchmct  Aga,  the  wife  of  the 
waiwode,  with  two  Circassian  slaves,  the  wife  of  the  disdar,  or  the 
Turkish  governor  of  the  castle,  and  the  cadi  and  his  wife.  Born  at 
Athens,  they  all  spoke  Greek  fluently,  as  well  as  Turkish,  and  some 
knew  the  Arabic  language.  Every  one  had  her  own  tale  of  horrors  to 
tell ;  there  was  scarcely  one  that  had  not  to  bqwail  the  loss  of  a 
brother  or  sister ;  their  husbands  had  been  slain  either  on  the  day  of 
the  general  massacre,  or  before,  in  the  course  of  war.  Some  knew  not 
whose  slaves  their  children  were ;  others  asked  in  vain,  where  the 
aged  mother  had  been  dragged.  Most  of  them  behaved  with  that 
dignity  which  becomes  deep  and  silent  grief ;  sometimes,  to  cheer 
themselves  up,  they  would  gather  together  in  a  room  ;  but  who  could 
stem  the  current  of  conversation,  and  turn  it  from  the  most  doleful 
recollections  ?  Tears  would  begin  to  sparkle  in  their  eyes,  and  clouds  of 
Borrow  darken  their  countenance.  A  Turkish  song  had  been  composed, 
whilst  they  were  besieged  in  the  Acropolis^  relating  the  events  of  the  war; 
and  their  own  sufferings ;  sometimes,  when  collected  together,  they  would 
sing  it,  as  if  the  heart  felt  alleviated  by  throwing  the  charms  of  music 
over  dreadful  remembrances.  The  song  done,  every  one  present  would 
burst  into  tears,  and  give  themselves  up  to  all  the  extravagance  of  grief. 
On  other  days  they  assembled  and  sang  by  heart  devotional  passages 
of  the  Koran.  Some  of  them  were  bright  specimens  of  Oriental  beauty, 
and  endowed  with  great  vivacity  of  imagination ;  their  conversation 
betrayed  a  shrewdness  of  spirit  and  depth  of  feeling,  it  was  such 
a  flow  of  easy,  natural  eloquence,  as  may  hardly  be  met  with  among 
the  fashionable  ladies  of  Europe.  Many  evenings  I  heard  them  tell 
fairy  tales,  similar  to  those  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  not  a  breath  was 
heard,  and  they  would  listen  for  hours  with  the  deepest  attention. 
Although  their  singing  is  at  first  disagreeable  to  one  whose  ear  i^ 
used  to  European  music,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  of  their 
tunes  are  beautiful,  and  expressive  of  great  feeling.  Their  dancing 
was  particularly  graceful  and  dignified.  When  it  wa^  explained  to 
them  with  what  regard  the  ladies  were  treated  in  Europe,  how  univer- 
sal deference  was  paid  to  them,  and  what  a  conspicuous  element 
of  society  they  constituted,  they  expressed  an  astonishment,  as  if 
our  practice  were  a  subversion  of  nature;  and  with  self-denying 
resignation,  they  chose  to  live  in  the  Harem,  in  indolence  and 
obedience;  and  never  spoke  of  their  husbands  by  any  other  naiAe 
than  that  of  a^Sr^vriyc,  or  my  lord.  They  seemed  to  prefer  the 
large  silk  cloaks  which  conceal  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  to 
cover  the  face  with  a  drapery  with  eye-holes  in  it,  to  the  elegant 
appearance  of  our  women  in  public.  And  still  they  were  very 
fond  of  dress,  and  not  deficient  in  taste,  although  unacquainted, 
with  any  Journal  des  Modes ;  just  as  their  mind  seemed  to  hav6 
treasured  up  many  romantic  notions  without  the  aid  of  novels.  I  have 
remarked,  that  Oriental  people  are  superior  to  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
man ;  theirs  is  the  produce  of  conversation,  intercourse,  experience, 
and  acute  observation,  and  therefore  drawn  from  real  life,  whilst  we  get 
our  notions  chiefly  from  books.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Turks  have 
shown,  in  all  diplomatic  transactions,  such  calmness,  perseverance, 
and  judgment,  as  have  often  baffled  all  the  skill  of  European 
Ambassadors. 
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DIARY  OF  "  A  CONSTANT  READER/' 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY. 

Jan,  \8t, — Instances  of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  are  abun- 
dant Stories  of  Rabelais*  sportiveness  and  wit  to  the  last  are  familiar  to 
every  one ;  such  as  his  dressing  himself  in  a  domino  a  short  time  before 
he  died,  and  sitting  in  ift  by  his  bed-side,  in  order  that  when  asked 
why  he  committed  so  ill-timed  an  extravagance,  he  might  reply: 
**  Beati  qui  in  Domino  moriuntur."  An  anecdote  of  Malherbe,  who 
was  critical  to  a  furious'  degree,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known  as 
those  of  Rabelais.  An  hour  before  his  death,  (says  Bayle,)  after  he 
had  been  two  hours  in  an  agony,  he  awakened  on  a  sudden  to  reprove 
his  landlady,  who  waited  upon  him,  for  using  a  word  that  was  not 
good  French ;  and  when  his  Confessor  reprimanded  him  for  it,  he 
told  him  he  could  not  help  it,  and  that  he  would  defend  the  purity  of 
iki^  French  tongue  until  death.  When  his  Confessor  painted  the  joys 
of  Paradise  with  no  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  did  not  feel  a  vehement  desire  to  enjoy  such  bliss,  Malherbe,  who 
had  been  more  attentive  to  the  holy  man's  manner  than  to  his  matter, 
captiously  replied :  "  Speak  no  more  of  it ;  your  bad  style  disgusts 
me."  He  was  critical  to  his  last  gasp.  Poor  Sheridan,  like  Rabelais, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  miseries,  preserved  his  pleasantly,  and  his 
perception  of  the  ridiculous,  almost  as  long  as  life  lasted.  When 
lying  on  his  death-bed,  Mr.  R.  W.  the  solicitor,  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  much  favoured  in  wills,  waited  on  him ;  after  the  general 
legatee  had  left  the  room,  another  friend  came  in,  to  whom  Sheridan 
said:  "  My  friends  have  been  very  kind  in  calling  upon  me,  and 
offering  their  services  in  their  respective  ways;  Dick  W.  has  just 
been  here  with  his  wilUmaking  facer 

—  TJie  John  Bull  has  taken  to  puffing  a  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  with 
extraordinary  fervour.  It  is  never  weary  of  talking  of  Mr.  Decimus 
Burton's  elegant  lodges  in  Hyde  Park,  which  it  declares,  in  the 
regular  advertising  tongue,  have  given  "to  that  popular plUce  of 
resort  the  air  of  a  royal  domain,  which  it  never  had  before."  Who 
could  have  thought  that  so  much  was  to  be  done  for  a  fine  Park  by 
three  nice  little  white  boxes,  with  very  large  pillars  !  The  John  Bull 
promises  to  rejoice  when  this  talented  young  architect,  Mr.  Decimus 
Burton,  does  a  little  something  at  the  top  of  Grosvenor  Place.  This 
egregious  puff  concludes  thus:  "  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  effect 
of  Mr.  Burton's  design  when  completed."  The  writer  had  forgotten 
that  he  had  described  the  effect  as  already  produced — ^"  the  air  of  a 
royal  domain,  &c." 

2nd, — ^Mathews  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  reply  to  an  attack 
on  him  by  an  American  in  a  Magazine.  The  native  charged  Mathews 
with  having  brought  together  all  the  peculiarities  of  all  descriptions 
of  Americans  in  his  Jonathan,  and  urged  that  an  American  might 
as  justly  mix  Scotch,  Irish,  Yorkshire,  &c.  together,  and  produce  the 
jumble  as  a  sample  of  an  Englishman.  Mathews  alledges  that  he  is 
not  answerable  for  any  of  the  solecisms  in  "  Jonathan  in  England," 
and  confines  himself  to  the  defence  of  his  representation  of  Americans 
and  their  manners  in  his  At  Home.     The  truth  is,  that  his  At  Home 
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times ;  thence  to  Erinno  Castro,  (anciently  Thespise ;)  and  after  a 
short  visit  to  Thisbe,  I  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Corinth ;  and  having  passed 
a  few  days  at  Corinth,  I  returned  to  Athens  hy  the  way  of  Megara, 
and  thence  hy  water  between  .Salamis  and  Elcusis,  through  the  very 
fitraits  where  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated. 

At  my  return,  I  was  informed  that  the  Greeks  intended  to  make 
an  assault ;  the  signal  for  which  was  to  be  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 
Ladders  were  prepared,  and  people  flocked  from  the  country  to  take 
a  part  in  the  assault.  The  evening  before,  the  Bishop  of  Athens  offered 
up  a  prayer  in  presence  of  all  the  people ;  promised  to  the  faithful  ab- 
solution for  their  sins ;  and  pointed  to  Heaven,  where,  as  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  the  clouds  were  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  a  pious  imagination,  was  taken  as  a  good  omen.  The 
mine  was  sprung  on  the  29th  of  April,  an  hour  before  daybreak :  it 
did  considerable  damage,  and  several  Turks  were  killed  by  it ;  but 
in  a  moment  the  whole  garrison  was  on  the  alert;  basketsfull  of 
stones  were  thrown  down  on  the  assailants,  and  a  murderous  Are 
kept  up  for  some  minutes,  when,  it  being  found  out  that  the  ladders 
were  too  short,  the  Greeks  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  returned  with  a  loss 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  men  into  the  town.  The  few  Germans  and  Swiss  that 
happened  to  be  at  Athens  at  the  time,  were  all  present  at  the  assault ; 
one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  two  others  wounded.  After  this  unsuc- 
cessful attack,  the  Greeks  began  immediately  to  dig  a  new  mine,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  blow  up  the  Venetian  tower  to  the  right  ctf 
the  Propylaeum,  flanking  the  last  gate  of  the  citadel.  It  was  of  para- 
mount importance  to  force  the  Turks  to  surrender  before  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Choursit  Pacha  ^who  was  collecting  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  Thessaly)  might  force  the  Thermopylae.  A  Turkish 
lad,  who  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the  Acropolis, 
brought  information  to  the  Greeks  that  the  Turks  suffered  greatly  by 
disease  and  want  of  water,  the  season  being  extremely  dry,  and  their 
cisterns  being  nearly  exhausted,  or  containing  unwholesome  water. 
This,statement  was  corroborated  by  two  Turkish  women,  who  shortly 
aftei*wards,  in  open  day,  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  the  walls, 
ventured  to  slide  down  along  the  rocks,  and,  protected  by  projecting 
stones,  waited  until  the  twilight  of  the  evening  allowed  them  to  pass 
the  open  ground  between  the  fortress  and  the  town.  They  even 
affirmed,  that  water  had  become  so  scarce,  that  within  a  few  weeks 
the  Turks  would  be  obliged  to  surrender ;  they  further  said,  that, 
during  the  most  oppressive  heat  of  the  day,  scarcely  a  man  remained 
behind  the  loopholes;  that  they  all  retired  to  sleep,  and  that  the 
women  alone  were  on  the  look-out,  but  that  the  men  were  at  their 
posts  during  the  night. 

It  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a  very  providential  circumstance, 
that  the  dry  weather  continued  throughout  the  whole  season,  without 
a  single  rainy  day.  The  clouds  were  seen  sometimes  gathering  over 
the  Acropolis,  but  of  their  blessing  a  few  drops  only  fell  occasionally  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  then  the  Turks  were  observed  scrambling  up  the  walls 
of  the  Parthenon,  to  catch,  with  sponges,  the  little  humidity  that  was 
to  be  found  on  the  marbles.  One  day,  a  Turkish  woman  was  seen  with 
a  jug  in  her  hand  near  the  temple  of  Erectheus,  so  as  to  be  recog- 
nized by  one  of  her  friends  in  the  town,  and  turning  it  thrice  upside 
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down,  as  a  sigti  that  they  were  in  need  of  water.  tJtider  these  circum- 
stances, the  Turks  gave  a  proof  of  their  kindness  towards  animals^ 
that  might  he  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  member  for  Galway.  A 
great  number  of  donkeys  had  been  carried  up  to  the  Acropolis  by 
them,  and  they  kept  them,  although  they  did  not  want  thorn,  until  th(? 
extreme  scarcity  of  water  forbade  them  to  keep  them  any  longer.  But 
rather  than  kill  them,  they  contrived,  by  means  of  ropes,  to  let  them 
down  in  the  night  from  the  citadel;  and  the  Greeks  divided  the 
booty  that  had  been  delivered  over  to  them. 

From  day  to  day  the  distress  in  the  Acropolis   increased,  and 
despair  began  to  creep  into  the  boldest  heart.     The  lower  and  poorer 
class  of  the  Turks  wished  to  capitulate ;  but  the  grandees  rejected, 
with  proud  perseverance,  to  the  last,  every  suggestion  of  surrender. 
They  assured   the  people,   at   one  time,  that   Choursit  Pacha  was 
approaching  to  their  relief;  at  another  time,  that  the  Capudan  Pacha 
had  put  to  sea  with  his  fleet,  to  come  to  their  assistance ;  some  proposed 
to  kill  all  their  women,  and  to  make  a  sally  into  the  town,  and  thus  to 
sell  their  lives  dearly.     But  one  thing  remained  yet  to  be  tried.     A 
large  sum  of  money  was  offered  to  any  one  that  would  attempt  to 
make  his  way  through  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  inform  Choursit  Pacha 
of  the  dreadful  situation  of  the  Turks  of  Athens.     Two  offered  them- 
selves for  this  hazardous  enterprise ;  they  got  as  far  as  Cassia,  but 
there  they  were  arrested.  One  of  them  was  immediately  killed,  his  head 
sent  to  Athens,  and  shown  upon  a  pole  to  the  Turks  ;  the  other  was 
brought  back  to  assure  them,  verbally,  that  their  last  hope  had  failed. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  for  it  had  b6en  ascertained  that  the 
cisterns  had  only  water  for  three  days  longer.     They  asked  for  a 
suspension  of  hostilities ;  it  was  granted.     Two  of  their  chiefs  came 
from  the  citadel,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Greeks — Mehmet 
Aga,  and  Hassan  Aga ;   the  first  well  known  to  the  Greeks  for  his 
probity  and  manly   courage ;    the  other  considered  as  a   very  able 
negotiator.     They  declared  to  the  Greek  magistrates,  that  the  Turks 
were  grown  weary  of  this  bloody  warfare,  and  although  they  were 
enabled  to  hold  out  at  least  a  month  longer,  (there  being  plenty  of 
provisions  in  the  citadel,  and  water  enough  for  that  time,)  still  they 
felt  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  which  they  had  not  begun, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  had  come  unawares 
upon  them,  and  the  cause  and  origin  of  which  they  had  always  been 
at  a  loss  to  find  out.     Have  we  not  lived  (continued  Hassan  Aga)  for 
centuries  together  in  friendship  and  peace  ?  Why,  then,  this  sudden 
rebellion,  this  dreadful,  sanguinary  war?    If  you  have  suffered  wrongs, 
why  did  you  not  complain  ?  have  we  never  given  redress  ?     We  have 
heard  that  you  have  taken  up  arms  for  your  faith.     Who  molested 
you  for  it  ?  have  we  ever  forced  you  to  embrace  ours,  and  was  it  not 
in  our  power  for  centuries  to  have  done  it  ?     Have  we  not  all  one 
God,  and  are  we  not  all  his  children  ?     Is  it  for  his  glory  that  you 
have  murdered  so  many  of  us,  that  our  housfes  are  burnt,  and  that 
you  take  the  fruit  of  our  trees  ?     We  have  conquered  this  country, 
it  is  true,  but  not  from  you,  from  the  Franks :  and  were  they  better 
masters  than  we  ?     You  have  had  some  success ;  but  have  you  heard 
that  Turkey  has  perished  ?     Let  us  make  a  fair  agreement.     These 
words  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable-looking  old  man  with 
much  dignity  and  animation. 
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was  rendered  rather  mawkish, by  the  liberality  with  whieh  he  eweetened 
it.  The  chief  absurdity  in  the  entertainment ,  indeed,  was  to  hear 
Mr.  Mathews  holding  forth  in  the  lofty  character  of  peace-maker 
between  the  two  nations,  and  lecturing  us  on  the  propriety  of  loring. 
our  big  little  brother  on  f  other  side  the  Atlantic.  The  ^  Jonathaa  in 
England/'  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  he  diselaims  any  part^ezeeptiig' 
his  part  on  the  stage,  was  a  piquante  thing,  a  peppery  morsel,  a  grilled 
and  deviled  Yankee.  Nothing  could  be  better  in  the  way  of  a  farce. 
That  it  was  like  the  truth  nobody  suspected,  but  that  it  was  irceslstibl^r 
laughable  every  one  confessed*  I  don^t  know  that  I  have  ever  seen- 
comic  acting  superior  to  that  of  Mathews  in  this  piece.  His  working 
Ittmself  up  into  a  rage  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  when  no  affront 
was  offered  to  it ;  and  his  look  of  astonishment  on  seeing  that  a  letter 
had  dwindled  to  half  its  siae  in  the  course  of  a  night,  (owing,  as  an 
Irishman  would  say,  to  its  having  been  changed,)  were  masterpieces  of 
the  comic  art* 

4l4.-*-There  is  no  tyrant  like  a  mob.  Mobs  are  mighty  in  theatres, 
and  grievous  Is  the  slavery  of  little  managers,  who  must  submit  to 
their  dictation.  The  mob  of  Manchester  took  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  manager  of  the  theatre  should  not  be  permitted  to  dismiss  a  Mrs. 
M^Gibbon,  who  had  found  favour  in  their  sight;  accordingly,  like 
free-born  Englishmen,  they  kicked  up  a  number  of  rows,  te  compel 
the  manager  to  engage  such  performers  as  they  pleased  to  prescribe. 
On  Wednesday  last,  they  mustered  at  the  theatre,  displaying  plaeMdS' 
appropriate  at  once  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  to  the 
nature  of  their  proceedings :  "  Britons  detest  Tyrants/*  &c.  After 
this  magnificent  sentiment,  we  descend  to,  '^  Lewis  is  in  the  house.''*** 
"The  Manager  ought  to  be  fined  100/.  for  not  suffering  Mrs- 
M*Gibbon  to  play  her  character  this  evening."  "  What  ruined  Macready  I 
discharged  favourites." — ^*  Six  hundred  frequenters  of  this  theatre 
will  not  be  seen  here  after  the  Snd  of  January."—"  Manchester  will 
have  Mrs.  M'Gi])bon."  In  the  end,  the  manager  gave  in,  and  Maiip- 
Chester  had  Mrs.  M'Gibbon.  With  all  his  faults,  £-< — ^  had  the  eae 
virtue  of  knowing  how  to  despise  a  public.  Of  all  monsters  your  public- 
is  at  once  the  most  ferocious  and  the  tamest,  the  most  insolent^  and 
the  meanest.  Give  it  head  and  it  is  a  raging  and  a  rearing  lion ;!  but 
ride  it  with  ^  tight  oujrb,  and  it  is  a  docile  and  a  sorry  jade,  witli. 
which  you  may  do  any  thing.  E.  knew  this  well,  and  when  the  puUitf' 
ventured  to  complain,  which  he  frequently  provoked  it  to  do>  he  used 
just  to  come  forward,  and  say  something  saucy  to  it,  and  to  give  it  •) 
good  kicking ;  which  the  docile  animal  received,  not  only  with  patienceyi 
but  like  a  Russian  wife,  with  rapture.  No  matter  how  indignant;  they* 
had  been  before,  the  moment  E.  offered  an  insult  to  the  audieaee^. 
bravo!  bravo!  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  house,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands  attested  the  public  taste  for  an  impertinence,  eveib 
at  its  own  expence.  An  impertinence  is  on  these  occasions  digni£ed 
with  the  name  of  spirit* 

I  recollect  having  been  present  at  the  representation  of  a  very 
bad  comedy,  which  was  very  properly  hissed.     E%  came  on  at  last,  • 
and,  assuming  the  rebukeful  air  of  a  dissatisfied  schoolmaster,  took 
the  public  to  task  for  its  hasty  sentence,  observing,  that  "it  wae  » 
difiBcult  thing  to  write  a  comedy,  but  it  was  a  more  difficult  thing  to 
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judge  of  on6."  This  threw  John  Bull  into  raptures.  It  was  so  xhanly-^ 
go  spirited  I  When  E.  had  the  Olympic,  a  piece, called  "  Rochester"  had 
a  great  run.  An  actor  of  the  name,  I  thinks  of  Carl,  had  a  part  in  it 
The  story  goes  that  Carl,  one  day,  received  his  cong6,  and  the  Briton, 
who  frequented  the  Olympic,  like  those  of  Manchester,  detestitig 
tyranny,  resolved  to  compel  the  manager  to  retain  in  his  service  such 
performers  as  they  liked ;  accordingly,  they  made  a  row,  and  drowned 
the  voices  of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  by  cries  of  Carl,  Carl,  Carl  I 
After  a  time,  E.  came  on  with  an  air  of  deep  solemnity,  and  asked  the 
audience  what  they  desired  ?  Carl,  Carl,  Carl,  was  the  reply*  Observing 
one  man  in  the  pit  particularly  boisterous,  E,  fixed  his  eye  upon  him, 
and  addressed  himself  directly  to  him :  "  Is  it  your  desire,  Sir,  that 
Mr.  Carl  should  appear  before  you  to  night?  *'  "  It  is,  it  is,"  was  the 
reply ;  and  the  whole  house  echoed  "  it  is,  it  is."  "  And  bow  do  you 
know^  Sir,"  said  E.,  again  addressing  the  same  forward  individual, 
"  that  Mr.  Carl  is  not  at  this  moment  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness, 
perhaps  of  death  ?  How  do  you  know.  Sir,  that  his  fond  and  affectionate 
wife,  his  aged  mother,  and  weeping  children,  are  not  shedding  the  tear 
of  sorrow^  over  his  couch  of  sickness  ?  Can  you  picture  to  yourself. 
Sir,  the  distress  of  a  family  about  to  be  reft  of  their  deafest  earthly 
tie  and  support ;  and  can  you  desire,  Sir^  to  aggravate  their  anguishy 
and  to  hasten  the  dreaded  catastrophe,  by  requiring  the  sick,  perhaps 
the  dying  man,  to  put  on  the  garb  of  mirth,  and  to  appear  here  on 
these  boards  fOr  your  amusement?  If,  however,  Sir,  such  is  your 
pleasure,  Mr.  Carl  shall  certainly  be  sent  for,  and  called  out  of  his 
bed."  "  No,  no,  no,  no  ! "  cf  ied  the  audience.  "  But  if  the  gentleman 
requires  it"— -continued  B.  "Turn  him  out!  turn  hiin out ! *'  shouted 
the  mob.  Turned  out  the  poor  man  was ;  and  then  E.  read  the  people 
a  lecture ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  he  always,  like  another 
Providence,  did  every  thing  for  the  best  for  them.  As  for  the  story 
of  Carl's  sickness,  and  his  fond  wife,  aged  mother,  and  weeping  chil- 
dren by  his  bedside,  wiping  their  eyes,  as  Sterne  has  it,  with  the  tails 
of  the  curtains,  it  was  all  purely  imaginative. 
/  6th, — Colbui'n  v/rites  thus  in  a  morning  paper  of  this  day : — 
V^  "  The  NovEt  of  Ghanbt. — ^We  were  sorry  to  observe,  m  a  periodical 
publication  of  the  present  month,  some  very  unjust  and  malignant 
reflections  on  this  work  and  its  publislrers,  grounded  on  an  assertion, 
made  by  us  s6me  weeks  since,  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  ]^oung 
man  of  fashion,  arid  of  a  noble  family.  With  regard  to  the  work  itself, 
its  merits  will  b6  too  apparent  to  the  pilbHc  in  general  \^'  that  phrase 
smacks  strongly  of  the  advertiser"]  to  be  affedted  by  any  such  attacks ; 
but  in  justice  to  the  publisher,  we  think  it  liglit  to  state  (and  we  do  it 
on  the  best  authority)  that  it  is  written  by  a  rela'tive  of  Lord  Ribbles-* 
dale."  Miserable  riiari  that  I  am  !  'twas  I  wbp  said  that  Granby  wad 
drowsy  stuff,  pretending  to  fashion^  but  in  fact  extremely  vulgar.  And 
a  relative  of  Lord  Ribblesdale,  not  a  footman,  as  I  assumed,  wrote  it ! 
Well,  after  all,  there  is  not  much  in  that ;  the  name  of  Ribblesdale  has 
not  proved  quite  a  tlmnderbolt  to  me.  There  are  Lords,  aye,  and 
Dukes  too,  who  are  ad  vulgar  as  the  footmen  that  wait  behind  their 
chairs,  and  as  "  dull  as  the  fat  Weed  that  rots  on  Lethe's  shore.*'  If  it 
were  advertised  that  all  the  RibbiesdoLles  in  the  won-ld  had  had  a  hand 
in  Granby  it  would  not  make  Granby  a  pfarticlc  less  vulgar,  stupid,  and 
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unreadable  than  it  is.     I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  produce  a 
pleasant  effect  if  the  disguises  were  to  drop  off  newspaper  paragrapht, 
and  the  inditers  of  them  were  to  appear  puffing  in  their  own  persons. 
■     Let  us  imagine  this  to  happen  to  the  above  quoted  paragraph : 
V  "  The  Novel  of  Granbt. — I,  Henry  Colburn,  am  sorry  to  observe,in 

a  periodical  publication  of  the  present  month,  some  very  unjust  and 
malignant  reflections  on  this  work,  and  me  its  publisher,  grounded  on 
an  assertion  made  by  me,  in  all  the  newspapers,  some  weeks  since,  that 
it  was  the  production  of  a  young  man  of  fashion,  and  of  a  noble  family. 
With  regard  to  the  work  itself,  its  merits  will  be  too  apparent  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  to  my  critics  in  The  New  Monthly  in  particular^ 
to  be  affected  by  any  such  attacks ;  but  in  justice  to  myself  I  think  it 
right  to  state  (and  I  do  it  on  the  best  authority,  that  is,  my  own)  that 
it  is  written  by  a  relative  of  Lord  Ribblesdalc." 

—  The  January  number  of  Blackwood  opens  with  a  preface  which 
is  a  whimsical  mixture  of  vaunt  and  niaiserie — it  is  a  composition  of 
the  Twaddling  and  of  the  Bombastes  Furioso  styles.  Reviewing  the 
state  of  public  affairs,  the  writer  says :  "  When  peace  came  on,  the 
reaction  which  men  of  sense  anticipated — ^the  change  which  Lord 
Castlereagh's  phrase  80  admirably  expressed — ^^  the  transition  from 
a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace,  was  productive,"  &c.  It  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Twaddlers  to  find  something  particularly 
admirable  and  original  in  every  common-place  phrase.  Again,  speaking 
of  the  Whigs :  "  Their  character  as  prophets  in  the  war  had  gone — they 
were,  as  the  Quarterly  Review,  i.  e.  we  believe,  John  Wilson  Croker 
wittily  said,  not  merely  fiavme KaKiav,  but  were  ixavnig  kokoi.**  Men 
always  find  a  joke  in  Greek  extremely  good,  and  laugh  at  it  immode- 
rately, because  it  shows  that  they  understand  the  Greek.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  observed  that  folks  never  laugh  so  heartily  any  where  as  at 
the  French  play  in  London ;  and  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  their  know- 
ledge of  French,  is  the  violence  of  their  cachinnations,  those  who  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  language,  laughing  to  a  painful  excess,  when 
other  people  acquainted  with  it  scarcely  smile.  It  is  diverting  to  see 
the  good  folks  on  these  occasions  laughing  for  the  honour  of  their 
educations.  The  Blackwood  scribe  having  quoted  his  witty  Greek 
jeu  de  mots,  condescendingly  appends  a  translation  to  it,  considerately, 
though  somewhat  loftily  observing,  that  "  every  body  is  not  bound  to 
know  Greek."  On  the  subject  of  the  achievements  of  Blackwood,  the 
writer  naturally  warms  and  becomes  eloquent.  Having  expatiated  on 
some  signal  victories  which  are  claimed  by  that  respectable  publication, 
he  communicates  a  remarkable  secret,  "  JThe  secret  of  our  power  lay 
-  in  these  few  words  : — ^  We  wrote  like  Britons  I' "  I  thought  the 
fanfaronade  of  doing  this  and  that  ^^  like  Britons"  was  confined  now  to 
the  Coburg,  or  Covent-garden  Theatre,  or  Sadler's  Wells.  How  we 
laugh  at  the  Americans  when  they  tell  us  that  they  do  "  like  Americans  j'^ 
and  at  the  French  when  they  perform  every  action  of  life  "  like  French- 


men." 


The  following  is  a  fine  flourish  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Blackwood: 

"  For  upwards  of  eight  years  has  this  inexplicable  system  prevailed ; 

and  with  the  true  '  vires  acquirit  eundo'  spirit,  the  Magazine  is  iio«r 

more  pregnant  and  productive  than  ever, — ^boiling  over  like  a  Geyser, 

scalding  all  natural  philosophers  that  approach  without  wisdom  or 
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warning ;  but  diffusing  a  flowery  warmth  over  every  region  it  overflows, 
and  astonishing  the  natives  with  unexpected  and  almost  untoiled  for 
hajfvest." — This  has  at  least  the  merit  of  modesty,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  its  truth. 

^th, — From  the  report  of  the  New  York  papers,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Italian  Opera  has  succeeded  in  America,  and  Brother  Jonathan 
seems  delighted  with  himself  for  being  delighted  with  this  polite  enter- 
tainment. There  is,  however,  a  suspicious  passage  in  the  New  York 
paper,  whicli  gives  me  to  infer  that  Italian  music,  though  in  prodigious 
favour,  is  still  accounted  in  that  part  of  the  world  not  quite  so  desirable 
as  English : — "  The  prima  donna  continues  to  be  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  She  (in  Rossini's  masterpiece,  II  Barbiere)  broke  upon 
the  audience  in  a  manner  at  once  agreeable  and  surprising,  by  substitut- 
ing/or the  admired  Spanieh,  or,  as  we  consider  it,  Moorish  ballad,  the 
English  air  of  Home.**  Here  we  discover  the  genooine  taste  ;  the 
audience  went  to  the  theatre  expecting  to  hear  fine  Italian  music,  and 
they  were  agreeably  surprised  when  their  prima  donna  sung  an  English 
ballad  in  the  place  of  the  appropriate  air  of  Rossini !  A  familiar 
ballad  was  to  them,  under  such  circumstances,  as  the  face  of  an  old 
friend  to  one  in  a  strange  country.  What  would  have  been  the  efi*ect 
on  the  New  York  organs  of  hearing,  if  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  as  Rosina, 
had  warbled,  instead  of  "  Home,"  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  in  a  spree  style? 

There  would  have  have  been  a  pretty  considerable  d d  particular 

tumult  of  applause,  I  guess.  But  why  should  we  laugh  at  the 
Americans  for  these  things  ?  their  taste  in  good  music  cannot  yet  be 
born  ;  ours  is  very  3^0 ung,  and  "  cruel  small.'*  A  taste  for  good  music — 
I  don't  mean  mere  pretty  music — is  an  acquired  taste,  it  is  the  result  of 
experience,  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  styles,  and  a  compa- 
rison of  their  respective  excellencies  and  qualities  of  constantly  pleasing. 
Every  body  has  a  taste  for  music,  as  almost  every  body  hns  a  taste  for 
painting.  The  clown  esteems  the  sign  of  the  Christopher  and  Dragon, 
under  which  he  fuddles  his  sublime  faculties,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
art,  and  thinks,  if  he  ever  thinks  at  all,  that  he  has  a  taste  for  painting ; 
but  the  landlord  who  draws  his  liquor,  and  who  has  seen  the  pictures 
in  the  'Squire's  hall  on  quarter-day,  suspects  that  the  Christopher,  after 
all,  if  not  a  daub,  is  at  least  far  short  of  the  perfection  of  the  'Squire's 
paintings ;  and  the  'Squire  in  turn,  who  has  seen  Titians,  is  conscious 
that  the  resources  of  the  art  have  not  been  exhausted  on  the  perform- 
ances on  his  walls.  It  is  so  with  music  :  people  become  first  acquainted 
with  the  lowest  specimens  of  the  art,  and  lay  claim  to  a  taste  for  th^ 
whole  art  because  they  relish  the  simplest  and  rudest  production  of  it. 
We  hear  every  day  the  declaration :  "  I  am  enthusiastically  fond  of 
music y  but  to  my  taste  the  re  is  nothing  like  a  simple  ballad — those 
sweet  pretty  things,  such  as  '  The  Cottage  in  a  Wood,'  and  the  *  Nut- 
brown  Maid.*  *'  The  clown  might  as  well  say :  "  I'm  mortal  fond  of 
painting,  but  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  like  a  banging  bran-new 
blazing  sign,  such  as  our  Christopher."  Until  the  beauties  of  superior 
compositions  have  been  forced  on  the  perception  of  people  by  frequent 
repetition,  which  trains  and  drills  their  ears,  nothing  can  be  more 
tedious  to  them  than  the  infliction  of  good  music ;  and  great  is  their 
delight  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine,  and  to  them  unintelligible 
performance,  some  hacknied  strain  is  introduced  with  which  they  are 
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well  acquainted  ;  as  I  said  before,  it  is  as  the  face  of  an  old  friend^  «nd 
they  testify  tiieir  joy  at  the  rencontre  by  shaking  their  noddles  fiXHH 
side  to  side,  bcatiug  out  of  time  with  their  feet,  and  drununing  with 
their  fingers.  Rousseau  remarked  this  phenomenon  at  the  Paris  Opera 
in  hid  time,  and  it  may  now  be  occasionally  observed  at  our  Opera. 
I  remember  when  the  Zauberfloto  was  produced  some  years  ago,  the 
people  were  dying  of  ennui  during  the  performance  of  its  noblest 
pieces ;  but  when  they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  the  hacknied  but 
beautiful  Dolce  Concento,  (better  known  by  the  name  of  **  Away  with 
Welancholy,")  their  grateful  surprise  and  rapture  were  unbounded. 

The  same  cause  rendered  the  "  Home"  of  Mademoiselle  Garcia  so 
agreeable  to  the  Americans ;  and  I  do  not  a  little  admire  the  young 
lady  for  her  tact  in  introducing  it.  She  took  a  just  measure  of  the 
depth  of  the  Amencan  taste  for  Italian  music,  and  knew  that  nothing 
would  delight  them  so  much  in  an  Italian  Opera  as  an  English  ballad. 

Tth, — A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Arigna  Mining  Com- 
pany. I  observe  that  the  Duke  of  York's  oath  is  quite  the  faehion 
with  the  (Urectors  of  this  concern.  Sir  William  Congreve  at  the  first 
meeting  protested  that  he  thought  the  transaction,  touching  the  buying 
at  10,000/.  selling  to  the  company  at  25,000/.,  and  sharing  the  difference 
among  the  directors,  houourablei— *^  So  help  me  God !"  At  the  meeting 
of  yesterday,  Mr.  Brogden  swore  like  the  Duke,  but  in  a  leer  very 
different  from  that  of  the  martial  Sir  William.  <^  So  he}p  me  God !" 
**  So  help  me  Heaven ! "  and  "  As  sure  as  there  is  a  God  m  Heaven!'' 
were  the  adjurations  with  which  he  seasoned  his  exculpation.  From 
the  account  of  the  matter  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Jlleans,  it  would  seem  that  the  directors  of  this  Company  have  been  the 
most  innocent  and  injured  of  directors.  They  were  ruined  in  their 
sleep,  as  it  were  ;  poor  beguiled  gentleihen !  While  they  were  a}I  in 
the  dark  a  certain  genius  came  round,  saying :  "  Shut  your  eyes  and 
open  your  mouths,  and  see  what  God  has  sent  you,"  and  then  he  slipt  a 
bon-bon  into  the  unsuspecting  innocents'  mouths^  which  they  swallowed 
like  mother's  milk — excepting  indeed  Mr.  Bent,  who  had  penetration 
to  discover,  and  the  honesty  to  denounce  the  trick.  At  the  first 
meeting,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  directors  carried  the  matter 
with  a  high  hand,  and  the  shareholders^  like  the  bamboozled  aqt{5  ia 
t]i^  fable, 

—  Passed  the  accounts  ^  fair  and  just* 
And  voted  tliem  implicit  trust. 

Now  a  very  different  face  is  put  on  the  matter.  Sir  William 
Congreve's  mustachios  no  longer  overshadow  and  overawe  the  meeting, 
and  the  transaction  of  the  15,000/.  before  voted  honourable ^  is  unde>* 
fended  by  a  single  voice. 

Sth, — The  John  Bull  is  again  trumpeting  Mr.  Burton.  It  propl^eciea 
the  effect  which  will  be  produced  by  some  building  of  his  at  the  corner 
of  a  street.  This  paper  is  becoming  very  dull,  and  as  nauseously 
adulatory  as  the  Morning  Post  ever  was  in  its  most  fulsome  days. 

—  The  anecdote,  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  from  the  l^t 
Ijondon,  of  General  Wirion's  advice  to  the  Frenchman  who  complained 
that  an  Englishman  knocked  him  down  whenever  he  attempted  to 
rise — ^'*  Mon  ami,  when  an  Englishman  knocks  you  down,  never  do 
j'ou  get  up  until  he  is  gone  away,"  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  Serjeant 
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Davy.  The  Seijeant  having  abused  a  witness,  as  Serjeants  will  abuse 
witnesses,  was,  on  the  following  morning,  whiUt  in  bed,  informed  that 
a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  to  him ;  the  Serjeant,  conqluding  that  it 
was  a  client,  desired  that  he  might  be  shown  up ;  the  visitor,  stating 
his  name,  reminded  the  Serjeant  of  the  abuse  which  he  had  heaped  on 
him  on  the  piecediug  day,  protesting  that  he  could  not  put  up  with 
the  imputations,  and  must  have  immediate  satisfaction,  or  he  should 
resort  to  personal  chastisement.  On  this  the  Serjeant,  raising  himself 
up,  said :  "  But  you  won't  attack  me  surely  while  I'm  in  bed,  will 
you  ?  '*  "  Certainly  not,"  said  the  aggrieved  party ;  "  I  should  never 
think  of  attacking  a  man  in  bed."  "  Then  Fll  be  d — d,"  said  the 
Serjeant,  as  he  laid  himself  down,  wrapping  the  clothes  round  him, 
**  if  I  get  out  of  bed  while  you  are  in  this  town." 

— •  The  minor  theatres,  of  course,  cater  for  the  vulgar  taste ;  if  the 
proprietors  of  the  Coburg  perform  this  office  judiciously,  the  vulgar 
taste  for  horrors  must  be  of  insatiable  voracity.  I  have  now  the  bill 
of  the  horrors  of  this  theatre  before  me.  The  first  entertainment  is 
called,  "  The  City  of  the  Plague,  and  The  Great  Fire  of  London,** 
The  incidents  of  the  piece  are  thus  temptingly  set  forth — ^we  begin 
with  The  Plague : — 

SceiM  1. — Part  of  Blackheath,  with  view  of  IKiooter's  Hill,  Greenwich  and  Londoa 
ia  the  distance.  Thn  terrified  Citizens,  with  their  Families,  escaping  in  ahrm  from 
the  City  of  the  Plague, — ^their  progress  into  the  Country  opposed  by  the  Magis- 
trates, from  a  fear  of  the  Infection  spreading.  The  unhappy  Fugitives  supplied  with 
Provisions^  encamp  on  the  open  Heath, — extraordinary  Precautions  to  prevent  any 
Communication.  The  horrible  Situation  of  a  Family  reduced  to  Starvation  by  the  De- 
solation of  the  Plague, — ^sudden  appearance  of  that  fhtal  Malady, — ^the  horror  at- 
tendant on  it, — the  Mother  flying  from  her  Child,  the  Husband  from  his  Wife ;  the 
closest  and  tenderest  ties  snapped  asunder  by  the  terror  of  the  Disease, — miserable 
state  of  those  thus  deserted  and  left  to  perish.  Agonizing  state  of  a  Father  and 
Husband  whose  Wife  and  Daughter  are  infected  with  the  fatal  Malady. 

View  of  Aldgate  High  Street,  exhibiting  the  Desolation  of  the  City  during  the 
Rage  of  the  Disorder.  Precautions  used  to  secure  Families  against  Infection, — 
horrors  of  the  Infection  felt  by  Fathers  of  FamiHes  who  dared  not  to  enter  their 
own  Doors  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  their  nearest  connexions.  Most  pathetic 
instance  of  a  Child  dying  in  the  sight  of  its  Father.  Dreadful  Delirium  occa- 
sioned by  the  Disease,  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  Victims  are  struck  with 
Death.  The  Watch  and  Ward.  Placing  of  Guards  at  the  Doors  of  infected  Houses 
to  prevent  all  Communication,— the  extreme  hardsliip  of  healthy  Persons  shut  up  i& 
infected  Houses.  The  Dead  Cart.  Manner  of  removing  the  dead  bodies, — desperate 
expedients  resorted  to  by  Persons  shut  up  in  infected  Houses  to  escape.  The  Con- 
struction and  Incidents  of  this  Scene  will  illustrate,  as  accurately  and  forcibly  as  the 
Stage  will  admit,  the  Desolation^  Hoarror,  Misery,  and  Despair  which  that  dreadful 
Visitation  the  I'lague  produced. 

Entrance  to  Aldgate  Church  Yard, — Burying  the  Dead. 

Aldgate  Church  and  Church  Yard  by  Moonlight, — ^with  the  Immense  Pit  for  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead.  Solemn  Penitential  Procession  and  Anthem  for  Mercy.  The 
Despair  felt  by  a  Father  whose  whole  Family  have  been  cast  into  the  Pit,  his  Des- 
perate Resolution  to  cast  himself  amongst  them, — ^the  fated  existence  of  a  Man  on 
whom  the  Infection  cannot  take  hold, — sudden  appearance  of  the  intented  Victim  of 
Assassination, — Pardon  and  Reconciliation.  Abatement  of  the  Ravages  of  the  Plague 
announced  by  the  Funeral  Bell,  and  Resumption  of  the  usual  Rites  of  Funeral. 

There  is  consummate  art  in  doldrums  in  making  the  tolling  of  the 
funeral  bell  the  gayest^  and  most  cheering  and  cheerful  circumstance 
in  the  piece.  After  the  Plague  comes  the  Fire  of  London,  just  by 
way  of  a  relief,  a  change,  a  transition,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  would 
have  expressed  it,  from  the  frying-pan  to  the  fire. 

Scene  1.  Splendid  Banquetting  Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Whitehall, — Grand 
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Entertainment  in  honour  of  the  return  of  the  Court  to  London  alter  the  Ccowrtionqf 
the  Plague.    Festal  Masque,  entitled  The  Emporium  of  Beauty. 

2.  Bosky's  House  adjoining  the  Baker's.     Commencement  of  the  Great  Hre! 

3.  Apartment  in  Fitahoward  House. 

4.  Ancient  Street.  Progress  of  the  Fire, — ^Alarm  of  the  Inhabitants,  Calumnitf* 
against  the  Papists,  interference  of  the  Trained  Bands  to  maintain  order. 

5.  Cheapside  in  Flames,  with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  burning.  Confusion  and 
Despair  of  the  Inhabitants  as  the  Destruction  became  universal,  anxiety  to  escape 
with  their  property, — advantage  taken  by  abandoned  Characters  of  the  dreadful 
Calamity  to  Plunder  and  Murder  the  unhappy  Citizens, — Attack  of  the  Trained 
Bands  on  the  hardened  Spoilers, — Appalling  Climax  of  Terror  and  Distress. 

6.  Gallery  in  Fitzhoward  House.  Advance  of  the  Fire  seen  at  a  Distance.  The 
Nobles  commissioned  by  the  King  to  repair  to  the  Scene  of  Destruction,  and  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  Flames  by  pulHng  down  and  blowing  up  Houses,  and  to  protect 
the  Property  of  unhappy  sufferers. 

7.  The  Burning  City  seen  from  the  Fields  near  Highgate,  with  the  Encampmeat 
of  the  Fugitive  Citizens.  Distress  of  the  Inhabitants  compelled  to  fly  with  the  re- 
mains of  their  property  to  the  open  Fields, — Alarm  that  the  Fire  was  occasioned  by  the 
machinations  of  the  French  and  Dutch, — ^Desparation  of  the  Suflferers, — ^interference 
of  the  King,  who  calms  the  effervescence  of  popular  feeling  by  promises  of  succour. 

8.  Vaulted  Passage  under  Fitzhoward  House.  The  Conflagration  Encreased. 
Court  next  Baynard's  Castle,  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  the  then  Residence  of  many 
of  the  Nobility, — dreadful  Situation  of  several  Families  enclosed  in  the  Court  by  a 
Wall  and  Gate,  whilst  their  Residence  is  in  Flames, — the  entire  Court  involved  in 
the  Conflagration, — encreasing  Peril  and  Distress, — ^the  Buildings  successively  &I1  a 
prey  to  the  Flames,  exhibiting  a  dreadfol  Picture  of  the  horrors  attendant  on  the  Fire, 
— the  destructions  of  the  Houses  affords  an  open  View  of  the  River,  illuminated  with 
the  Flames,  witli  a  distant  View  of  Southwark  and  the  Globe  Theatre. — ^I'remendoiift 
Spectacle  of  the  Universal  Conflt^ration. 

Tlie  piece  goes  on,  it  will  be  observed,  like  a  house  on  fire,  always 
getting  on  for  the  worse,  and  ends  well  with  matters  at  the  worst. 
The  second  entertainment  has  for  its  pleasant  plot  the  tragic  death 
of  poor  Mungo  Park. 

9th. — On  Saturday  there  was  a|report  in  town  of  Lambton's  deaths 
I  observe  that  there  is  a  lie  broached  regularly  every  Saturday ;  the 
lie  of  the  Saturday  before  last  was  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  advantage  of  lying  on  Saturday  is,  that  the  lie  lives  till  Monday, 
and  has  two  whole  days  in  which  it  can  work  all  over  the  country.  The 
rumour  of  Lamb  ton's  death  puts  me  in  mind  of  rather  a  good  story  which 
is  told  of  him,  I  know  not  with  what  degree  of  truth.  Lambton,  like  most 
other  men,  is  extremely  fond  of  being"  in  for  a  good  thing"  as  the 
slang  has  it.  When  the  Alliance  Insurance  was  coming  out,  Lambton 
wrote  to  Rothschild  for  four  hundred  Shares,  and  receiving  an  answer 
that  his  application  should  be  attended  to,  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  to  have  them.  Going  into  the  City  one  day  before  the  thing  came 
out,  and  finding  the  Shares  at  three  per  cent  premium,  he  directed  his 
banker  to  sell  his  four  hundred  Shares  at  that  premium,  and  hastened 
to  Brookes's  in  great  glee,  where,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  re* 
counted  to  envying  Whigs  what  a  good  morning's  work  he  had  made. 
Peter  Moore  turned  pale  with  envy,  and  Colonel  Davis  sighed  a  wish 
that  Rothschild  had  given  him  such  another  job.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  out  came  the  Alliance  at  20  per  cent  premium,  and 
Lambton,  to  his  unspeakable  dismay,  found  that,  instead  of  400,  he 
had  only  100  Shares  allotted  to  him.  Here  was  a  circumstance !  a 
false  position !  He  had  sold  400  at  3,  and  had  only  100  to  make  over, 
consequently  he  had  300  at  20  per  cent  premium  to  buy  in  order  to 
fulfil  his  contract.     This  he  was  of  course  obliged  to  do  ;  when  the 
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account  of  hie  good  day's  work  Btood  thus  '.—gained  on  the  lucky  day 
by  selling  400  Shares,  in  the  forthcoming  speculation,  at  3  percent 
premium,  1,200/. ;  disbursed  when  the  scheme  came  out,  6,000/.  in  the 
purchase  of  the  300  Shares  to  supply  the  deficiency,  at  20  premium  ; 
loser  on  the  hit,  4,800/.  When  the  news  of  the  issue  of  the  affair 
reached  Brookes's,  Colonel  Davis  confessed  that  Heaven  was  just, 
and  Peter  Moore  looked  up, 

10th. — There  is  in  the  Blackwood  for  this  month  another  posthumous 
letter  of  Charles  Edwards,  Esq.  These  epistles  are  by  a  Cockney  who 
cannot,  and  therefore  does  not  write  English.  The  man,  who  never  in 
his  days  can  have  aspired  to  any  thing  above  a  jaunt  in  a  one  horse 
chaise  on  a  Sunday,  talks  in  this  frantic  strain  of  driving  to  a  hotel 
with  four  horses ;  "  Well,  here  I  am  once  more  in  London.  You  saw 
my  name  among  the  arrivals^*  [the  vulgar  dog  !] — "  Charles  Edwards 
Esq.  [always  insist  on  the  Esq,  while  you  live]  from  a  tour !  They 
would  have  said  as  much,  although  I  had  come  from  Botany  Bay,  so 
that  I  drove  to  P — 's  hotel  with  four  horses."  Indulging  in  some 
common-place  regrets,  to  the  effect  that  there  are  now-a-days  no 
Toman tic  adventures,  or  romantic  rides  or  walks  in  England,  he  laments 
that  he  cannot  in  these  days  take  his  luncheon  under  a  cork  tree 
(query  cock  tree)  as  he  used  to  do  formerly  when  on  a  journey.  God 
bless  the  poor  man  !  what  has  he  been  dreaming  of?  A  cork  tree  was 
never  seen  in  this  country  except  as  an  exotic ;  but  what  can  a  Peter 
Pastoral  know  about  trees  ?  I  marvel,  nevertheless,  what  tree  of  the 
road-side  he  imagined  to  be  a  cork  tree.  Some  one  said  in  the 
London  Magazine,  that  with  this  Charles  Edwards,  Esq,  a  Cheapside 
housemaid  in  her  Sunday  things,  was  the  perfection  of  female  elegance ; 
he  in  this  epistle  furnishes  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Speaking  of  the' dresses  of  the  lower  classes,  he  says :  "  And  for  the 
lower  ranks,  as  regards  external  appearance,  literally,  now,  you  ean'i 
even  guess  at  the  condition  of  any  fcmaHe  in  London  by  her  dress. 
There  is  not  a  woman  servant  in  this  house  where  I  am  living,  who 
does  not  go  abroad  on  her  holidays,  in  velvet  and  feathers,"  &c.  A  man 
who  has  been  used  to  the  society  of  ladies  could  never  be  deceived  for 
one  instant  by  the  finery  of  a  housemaid,  her  velvet  and  feathers ;  and 
would  guess  pretty  accurately  of  the  condition  of  any  female  in  London 
by  her  dress.  But  this  is  obviously  not  the  case  of  Charles  Edwards, 
Esq.  He  has  no  idea  of  an  elegance  beyond  velvet  and  feathers,  poor 
man !  Anon  our  would-be  man  of  fashion,  who  drives  to  P — ^'s  hotel 
with  four  horses,  complains  bitterly  of  the  new  houses.  They  are 
showy,  but,  alas !  there  are  no  conveniences  in  the  drawing-rooms, 
"  not  a  closet,  a  recess,  a  foot  deep,"  in  which  Charles  Edwards,  Esq. 
can  lock  up  his  little  matter  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  tea  and  sugar, 
and  gin  and  whiskey,  when  he  arrives  in  town  in  a  chaise  and  four  from 
a  tour.  Speaking  of  coats,  on  which,  like  all  vulgar  pretenders,  his 
head  is  incessantly  running,  he  says :  "  If  you  want  a  coat,  the  fashion 
changes  five  times  before  you  can  determine  which  of  the  five  hundred 
professors  best  deserve  your  attention."  Now,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, and  I  am  not  very  curious  about  these  matters,  the  fashion  of  a 
coat  has  not  changed  for  the  last  three  years.  Stultz  himself  only 
confesses  to  having  made  them  within  that  period  a  thought  lower  in 
the  collar,  and  I  don't  believe  that  Weston  has  done  even  that.     But 
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the  five  hundred  professors  of  Cheapside  and  Fleet-etreet  doubtless 
have  fashions  uoknonm  to  the  two  great  men  I  have  named.  Charles 
Edwards,  Esq,  (how  I  love  that  Esq.)  concludes  by  laying  down  tlie 
plan  for  a  small  establishment  which  he  intends  to  form.  ^^  I  shiU 
keep  a  small  establishment  in  town — that  I  am  fixed  on.  The  howe 
that  I  have  taken  in  Park-lane  [Jupiter !]  is  a  nutshell.  One  chariot, 
and  that  shall  serve  for  travelling  and  all ;  nothing  expensive  but  my 
horses,  and,  of  those,  not  one  running  one,  believe  me/'  No,  no, 
**  not  one  running  one,"  all  rocking-horses ;  I  do  believe  you  there  ; 
faith,  its  the  only  true  word  you  have  spoken.  But  in  this  house  in 
Park-lane  there  is  no  mention  of  a  closet  in  the  drawing-room.  What's 
to  become  of  the  bread  and  the  cheese,  and  the  tea  and  the  sugar, 
and  the  gin  and  the  whiskey  ?  Oh !  Lubin  Log,  it  is  a  wasteful  thing 
U)  leave  these  matters  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  you  will  surely  be 
plundered  of  your  substance  by  tlie  maid-of-all-work,  or  the  char- 
woman, while  you  are  airing  yourself  in  the  Pentonville-iroad,  in  your 
one  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses.  In  his  last  paragraph,  Charles 
Edwards,  Esq.  commends  himself  to  Lady  Susan.  Lady  Susan !  Lord 
save  us !  this  is  one  of  the  ladies  in  velvet  and  feathers,  commonly 
called,  on  week-days,  our  Sue^  but  as  fine  as  a  duchess  on  Sunday, 
when  she  walks  with  Charles  Edwards,  Esq.  in  his  bran  new  blue  coat, 
with  a  power  of  gilt  buttons,  a  brimstone-coloured  waistcoat,  a  pink 
stock,  white  hat,  &c. 

Wth, — ^That  Colburn  is  certainly  a  crafty  fox,  full  of  cunning  and 
subtle  devices.  Finding  that  the  uniformity  of  his  panegyi'ics  in  the 
various  newspapers  has  been  noticed,  he  has  altered  his  plan  of 
operation,  so  that  the  identity  of  the  critiques  in  the  different  prints, 
may  not  strike  the  reader  as  suspicious  or  extraordinary.  He  now 
inserts  a  puff  in  one  paper,  and  pays  another  to  publish  it  as  a  piece 
of  interesting  intelligence,  copied  from  the  first  paper.  Thus,  in  a 
Morning  Paper  of  the  9th,  there  appeared  this  paragraph:  "Horace 
Smith,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  will  shortly 
publish  an  historical  novel,  in  three  volumes,  called,  Brambletye 
House,  founded  upon  the  period  of  our  history,  in  which,  at  present, 
the  pen  of  the  great  known  Unknown  is  employed." 

An  Evening  Paper  is  paid  to  copy  this  paragraph,  which  it  does 
with  a  "  We  copy  from  *  Tlie  Morcing  Chronicle' '' — and  the  New  Times 
of  the  11th  copies  again  from  tlie  evening  paper ;  but  here  a  new  turn  is 
given  to  the  introduction.  The  paragraph  runs  thus,  in  large  print  :— 
"  Horace  Smith,  Esq. — An  evening  paper  asserts  that  this  gentleman 
(one  of  the  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses)  has  been  some  time 
engaged  on  a  novel,  to  be  called  Brambletye  House.''  This  is  extremely 
ingenious.  An  importance  is  given  to  the  advertisement,  that  Horace 
Smith,  Esq.  is  writing  a  BraMletye  House  by  treating  it  as  an  asser^ 
Hon — as  a  thing  not  to  be  too  hastily  credited.  All  the  other  journals 
will  now  have  the  glad  tidings  of  Brambletye  House ;  those  of  the  sune 
politics  copying  from  each  other,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  inserting  the  intelligence  as  an  assertion,  and  the  simple 
readers  will  be  gulled  into  a  belief  that  the  whole  world  takes  an 
interest  in  the  news  of  the  Brambletye  House  of  Horace  Smith,  Esq. 

ISth. — ^The  New  Times  of  to-day  has  this  paragraph,  which  is  of  a 
kind  to  take — 
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EtgmUjf.'^The  following  beautiful  answer  by  a  pupil  of  the  Deaf  and  Oomb  Soliooi 
at  Paris,  contains  a  sublimity  of  conception  scarcely  to  be  equalled  : — **  What  is  eter- 
nity V  was  the  question:  to  which  he  immediately  answered,  "  The /t/e-f  ime  of  the 
Almighty.*' 

This  was  very  well  for  the  speaker/a  deaf  and  dumh  pupil ;  but, 
critically  considered,  the  sublime  conception,  as  the  New  Times  c^lls 
It,  is  nonsense.  To  define  eternity  by  time,  the  idea  of  which  is  ex- 
cluded by  eternity,  is  a  solecism  ;  and  ascribing  time  to  the  eternal 
Almighty,  and  life-time  to  him  who  has  no  death,  is  an  absurdity  of 
any  thing  but  a  pious  character.  If  this  same  pupil  had  been  asked, 
^*  what  is  infinity?"  he  might  with  theequal "  beauty"  and  "  sublimity  of 
conception,"  have  answered,"  Infinity  is  the  measure  of  boundless  con- 
tinuity," or,  "  infinity  is  an  inch  of  immeasurable  sunshine,"  or  a  y 
other  confusion  of  terms  that  might  have  entered  into  his  Jiead.  Whe^ 
ideas  are  in  themselves  of  allowed  dignity^  the  incomprehensible  con^- 
bination  of  them  always  passes  for  the  sublime. 

I6th. — ^Murray  the  bookseller,  who  understands  business,  is  bring- 
ing out  his  newspaper  with  a  notable  fuss.  He  does  not  fail  to  let  us 
hear,  among  other  things,  that  he  has  taken  a  great  house  in  George 
Street,  Westminster,  for  the  concern,  and  fitted  it  up  with  an  immense 
number  of  beds  for  the  writers  of  the  newspaper.  He  should  do  the 
handsome  thing,  and  furnish  sleeping  accommodations  for  the  readers 
of  his  paper  too.     I  never  could  understand  why  he  gave  his  new 

gaper  the  name  of  the  Representative.  What  is  it  to  represent  ? 
.  urely  not  the  slumbers  and  the  dreams  of  the  bedded  writers.  Con-^ 
sidering  that  the  chief  novelty  of  the  undertaking  is  the  arrangement 
for  sleeping,  I  have  noted — The  Dormitory,  or,  the  Feather  Bed, 
would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  title.  A  night-cap  and  pijlow  would 
then  have  been  appropriate  emblems  under  the  name,  in  the  manner  of 
the  John  Bull-s  crown,  cushion,  and  rolling-pin ;  and  for  a  motto,  the 
Dormitory  might  have  taken,  **  We  dose." 

IJth. — Poor  dear  deluded  brother  Jonathan  will  insist  on  it,  hoi)e9t 
.mQ,n,  that  he  has  a  taste  for  the  Italian  Opera ;  and.  Heaven  help  his 
innocence!  he  obviously  imagines  that  the  Signorina  Garcia  isafprodigy. 
To-day  I  read  this  in  the  extracts  from  the  New  York  papers: — ^*<  The 
Opera. — The  Garcia,  [the  fiddlestick  !  ]  wag  enchanting  oij  Saturday. 
She  never  looked  so  well,  or  was  in  finer  voice.  Her  little  Scotch 
Ballad,  ^  And  You  shall  Walk  in  silk  Attire,'  with  her  own  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano,  took  prodigiously,  and,  when  encored,  she  gave 
•  Sweet  Home,'  instead  of  repeating  the  same  song."  (How  particularly 
obliging !  *) 

It  is  too  plain,  from  all  the  reports,  that  Jonathan  has  no  taste  for  Ita- 
lian music.  He  deceives  himself  altogetber  ;  it  is  obviously  the  English 
music  which  delights  him,  and  he  suffers  the  other.  The  master-piece 
of  Rossini,  the  gay,  the  brilli9.nt,  the  sparkling  opera  of  II  Barbiere,  is 
brought  out  in  America,  and  we  hear  not  a  syllable  of  praise  of  any  of 
its  music,  not  an  air,  not  a  piece  is  even  mentioned ;  but  the  visitors  of 
the  Italian  Opera  are  in  ecstasies  with  "  Sweet  Home,"  ai^d,  "  And  you 
shall  Walk  in  silk  Attire."    If  this  does  not  shyw  which  way  the  taste 


•  lliissort  of  encore,  which  should  be  peculiar  to  Ireland,  seems  to  be  the  fashion 
iu  America.  I  see,  u)  another  account,  that  "  the  fair  Signorina  was  twice  encored 
in  her  song,  in  the  second  act,  and  gave  each  time  a  di^eretit  one ! " 
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sets,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say .  And  perfectly  natural  the  taste 
is,  and  exactly  what  was  to  be  expected,  as  a  musical  taste  is  not  to  he 
formed  in  a  day ;  but  the  absurdity  lies  in  the  affectation  of  pretending 
to  a  more  refined  taste,  while  such  manifold  proofs  are  giv^n  that  it 
has  no  shadow  of  existence.  The  raptures  about  the  Demoiselle  Garcia, 
sufficiently  show  that  the  New  York  folks  know  nothing  at  all  about 
singing.  The  Signiorina,  the  Garcia,  was  h^re  considered  as  rather  a 
smart  little  performer,  who  might  fill  parts  of  the  second  rank  ex- 
tremely creditably,  provided  she  conquered  a  wicked  ambition  tha^ 
had  unhappily  possessed  her,  and  also  abandoned  a  vicious,  style, 
which  she  had  acquired  from  her  father. 

Dr.  W ,  the  chemist,  being  asked,  on  one  of  the  extremely  cold 

days  during  the  frost,  what  he  thought  of  the  weather,  said, "  What  do 
I  think  of  it  ?  Why  that  it's  weather  to  go  to  — —  and  to  shut  the 
door  after  you." 

18^^. — ^The  newspapers  have  favoured  their  readers  {with  the  sub- 
joined exquisite  mixture  of  vulgarity  and  absurdity.  It  should  obviously 
have  been  inserted  under  the  head  of  Ajdvbrtisement  ,  but  whether 
the  puff  is  meant  directly  for  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  jun.  or,  indirectly  for 
his  father's  matchless  blacking,  or  for  both  the  one  and  the  other,  I 
cannot  venture  to  say. 

Singular  Exploit, — On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  jun.  betted  one  hundred 
guineas  with  a  Noble  Lord  of  sporting  celebrity,  tliat  he  would  drive  his  father'0 
blacking  van  and  four  blood  horses,  yesterday  at  tytro  o'clock,  across  the  Serpentine, 
accompanied  by  his  two  servants.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  an  unusual  crowd 
was  assembled  in  the  Park,  and  Mr.  Hunt  was  seen  in  his  Stanhope'  trying  the  strength 
of  the  ice  in  various  places  ;  but  although  it  was  rumoured  that  some  extraordinary 
performance  was  to  take  place,  the  particulars  were  known  only  to  the  friends  of  the 
parties  and  a  few  of  the  scientijic,  A  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  the  van  entered 
the  Park.  Yoimg  Mr.  Hunt  was  dressed  suitably  to  the  occasion,  with  a  wh^  vpper 
tog  and  cai'd  hickseys ;  he  wore  a  regular  four-in-hand  tile,  and  had  all  the  air  of  a  gw^l 
dragsman  of  the  first  water.  He  is  a  haTidsome  ytung  man ;  his  countenance  appeared 
flushed  with  confidence,  and  reminded  us  of  his  father  some  years  since,  when  engaged 
in  enterprizes  equally  dangei'ous,  though  of  a  different  description.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  appointed  time  he  drove  two  or  three  times  up  and  down  the  grand  drive, 
and  upon  the  signal  being  given,  he  boldly  pushed  for  the  river ;  his  father,  accompanied 
by  some  friends,  had  obtained  an  open  space  about  the  centre  of  the  north  bank,  and 
iy&.  Hunt  preceded  the  van  to  point  out  the  direction  his  son  was  to  take.  Young  Mr. 
Hunt  showed  the  greatest  coolness ;  he  kept  the  jrrads  well  togetlier,  and  tooled  them 
over  the  river  in  a  style  that  would  have  done  Sir  John  Lade  no  dishonour  in  his  beet 
of  days,  and  left  behind  him  many  a  patrician  aspirant  to  four  in-hand  celebrity.  Tim 
two  servants  played  "  Rule  Britannia**  and  other  popular  tunes  on  the  key  bugle ;  and  when 
Mr.  Hunt  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  turned  round  to  come  back  again,  the 
concourse  of  people,  skaters  and  others,  drawn  to  the  spot,  was  so  great,  that  the  nouMt 
serious  apprehensions  were  excited  lest  the  ice  should  give  way  under  the  pressure  of 
so  many  hundreds  of  persons.  The  fears  of  the  spectators  were,  however,  happily 
disappointed,  and  young  Jehu  returned  to  the  starting-place  amid  the  acclammatumf 
of  the  multitude,  llie  bank  was  crowded  with  elegant  ladies,  in  carriages  and  on  foot, 
always  ready  to  reward  the  courageous  vnth  tJteir  smiles.  Here,  however,  the  deafening 
shouts  of  the  multitude  staxiled  the  leaders,  and  threw  into  some  confusion  the  equipi^ 
of  a  Reverend  Divine,  who  was  gazing  on  the  novel  scene.  Mr.  Hunt,  however, 
brought  up  his  team  with  the  skill  of  an  experienced  whip,  and  left  the  Park  without 
the  smallest  accident  having  occui^ed. 

If,  instead  of  driving  his  father's  blacking  van  over  a  sheet  of  ice 
which  would  have  borne  a  train  of  artillery,  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  jun.  had 
blacked  the  Serpentine  with  his  father's  matchless  blacking,  and  then 
polished  it,  "  the  two  servants  playing  Rule  Britannia,  and  other  popu- 
lar tunes,"  he  might  have  attracted  a  little  notice ;  but  such  an  exploit 
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as  the  above  would  interest  none  but  the  nursery-maids,  and  the  idle 
boys  who  pelt  the  brass  Gog  in  the  park. 

20M. — ^More  news  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  America.  One  of  the 
New  York  Papers  has  this  delightful  hint.  "While  on  the  subject  of 
the  Opera,  we  may  as  well  make  a  remark  that,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
deemed  misplaced.  It  is  relative  to  the  restraint  which  the  audience 
has  evidently  imposed  upon  itself  in  respect  to  encoring  songs,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Signorina.  Now,  we  believe  an  artist  is  always 
flattered  by  being  encored;  and  we  are  persuaded,  it  would  be  as 
grateful  to  Rosina  to  respeat  the  beautiful  cavatina,  Una  Voce  poco 
fa,  as  to  the  audience  to  hear  it." 

This  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  The  Americans  seem  to  know 
perfectly  well  how  to  ask  for  what  they  wailt.  They  encore  Sweet 
Home,  and  the  Scotch  Ballad,  but  they  do  not  call  for  a  repetition  of 
Rossini,  because,  honest  people,  in  their  secret  souls  they  don't  relish 
his  music. 

—  Melancholy  news  from  Ireland.  Our  navy  is  no  more!  our 
glory  has  departed !  Mr.  O'Connell  tells  us  too  plainly,  that  the  first 
ship  in  the  English  navy,  commanded  by  the  greatest  captain  in  the 
British  fleet,  would  not  face  the  smallest  cock-boat  America  might 
place  on  the  water.  Alas,  alas  1  and  are  we  come  to  this  ?  Is  it  in- 
deed true  that  an  English  first-rate  would  crowd  all  sail  in  a  fright, 
turn  tail,  and  crack  on  under  every  stitch  of  canvass  to  fly  from  a 
single  American  sculler  in  the  smallest  conceivable  American  boat  ? 
CConnell  says  it,  and  O'Connell  is,  we  all  know,  a  gi-eat  and  infallible 
oracle.  But  I  will  copy  his  very^  words ;  for  if,  after  this,  ministers 
have  the  assurance  to  ask  Parliament  for  the  Navy  Estimates,  they 
must  have  the  impudence  of  the  devil.  It  would  be  rather  too  much 
to  require  us  to  pay  for  a  navy  which  may  at  any  day  be  chased  from 
the  seas  by  a  flotilla  of  American  punts  or  cock-boats.  Arguing 
from  the  O'Connell  datum,  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  combined 
British  Navy  would  venture  to  face  a  single  Yankee  gun-boat. 

"Let  him  [Mr.  Canning]  now  look  to  free  America,  great  and 
glorious  in  her  liberty,  and  1  defy  the  English  boaster — and  if  there 
is  a  greater  boaster,  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  to  be  found  [yvoid* 
«at/roi/,J  I  defy  the  proud  Briton  to  say  that  the  first  vessel,  bearing 
what  is  called  the  meteor  flag  of  England,  which  has  beamed  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  manned  by  the  greatest  captain  of  the  British 
fleet,  would  fa<;e  the  smallest  cock-boat  America  would  place  on  the 
water.*' — Mr,  O'ConneU's  Speech  to  the  Catholic  Association. 

Marry,  these  are  truths ! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  great  Irish  orators  have  the  art  of 
doing  things  in  fine  taste.  Mr.  Shiel,  a  gentleman  who  wrote  screams  for 
Miss  O'Niel,  thus  gave  an  account  of  an  aflair  of  words  he  had  had 
with  Mr.  Peel : 

"  The  sarcasms  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment were  not  wholly  unprovoked ;  for  I  had  ventured  to  intimate 
that  his  language  was  bald,  his  reasoning  disingenuous,  his  manner 
pragmatical,  afl^ected,  and  overbearing ;  and  that  to  his  opinions,  more 
than  to  his  talents,  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation.  [There  is  no 
harm  in  all  this ;  so  far  it  is  all  fair  enough,  but  now  we  come  to  the 
saiBTt  hitsr\  Mr.  Peel  retorted,  he  spoke  of  fustian,  and  /  talked  of 
calico.    He  touched  on  Covent-garden,  and  I  referred  to  Manchester ; 
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he  alluded  to  Evadne,  and  /  glanced  at  &pinmng^ennies.'*  Oliy 
brave !  Mr.  Peel  accuses  Mr.  Shiel  of  bombast^  and  Mr.  Shiel  retorto 
by  reminding  Mr.  Peel  that  his  father  made  calico ;  Mr.  I^eel  tufes 
against  Mr.  Shiel  the  authorship  of  a  tragedy,  and  Mr.  Shiel  glances- 
at  the  spinning-jennies  of  Mr.  PeeFs  father.  What  a  gallant  defence ! 
A.  attacks  B.  for  what  B.  has  done,  and  B.  replies  by  reproaching 
A.  with  what  his  father  has  done !  ^^  You  talk  fnstian/'  says  Mr. 
Peel.  "  ybttr/a/Aer  made  calico,"  retorts  Mr.  Shiel.  "  You  wtote 
EvadnCj"  says  Mr.  Peel.  "  Your  father  amassed  a  fortune  by 
spinning-jennies,'*  says  Mr.  Shiel. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Peel's  father's  calico  and  spinning-jennies  imvey 
all  things  considered,  done  more  for  us  than  Mr.  Shiel's  Evadne. 

But  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  boasts  of  the  Irish  orators,  there  i» 
an  end  of  both  our  maritime  and  our  commercial  greatness ;  for  Ame~ 
rican  cock-boats  scare  our  fleets  from  the  seas,  and  the  fustian  of  the 
poet  prevails  against  the  calico  of  the  manufacturer. 

2lat. — It  has  been  long  reported  that  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  will  retire 
from  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
and  that  Charles  Wynn  will  become  a  candidate  for  the  Speakership. 
If  he  should  do  so,  and  succeed,  the  title  of  the  office  will  be  altered, 
and  he  will  be  styled  not  the  Speaker,  but  the  Squeaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Every  body  remembers  one  occasion  on  which ^  wherf 
this  Hon.  Gentleman  attempted  to  address  the  House  a  second  titee^ 
in  the  course  of  a  debate,  instead  of  the  usual  objection  of  apoke^  A- 
cry  of  squohey  squoke,  squoke^  was  simultaneously  raised  from  evei^ 
part  of  the  House.  There  is  one  good  reason  for  making  Mr.  Wynn 
Speaker,  and  that  is,  that  it  would  prevent  him  from  speaking :  and, 
considering  the  unpleasantness  of  the  noise  which  he  makes  when  he 
does  squeak,  I  do  think  that  his  silence  would  be  cheaply  purchased 
at  the  price  of  the  chair. 

—  Irving  has  varied  his  entertainments.  He  is  now  predicting  thtf 
end  of  the  world ;  and  I  understand  that  it  takes,  and  draws  prodigi- 
ously. 

22</. — A  weakly  publication  called  the  Literary  Gazette  advertise* 
*^  a  description  of  the  New  Royal  Palace,  building  on  the  site  of 
Buckingham  House — ^its  form,  extent,  accommodations ^  &e.*'  Tliis  ie 
pleasant  enough,  considering  that  those  persons  who  shrfuld  have  the- 
best  information  on  the  subject,  say,  that  the  project  of  the  Pimlico* 
Palace  is  aMeast  suspended  for  the  present^  while  others,  who  should' 
also  know  something  of  the  matter,  confidently  assert  that  it  is 
abandoned.  But,  nevertheless,  "  a  description  of  the  New  Royal 
Palace — its  form,  extent,  accommodations,"  &e.  will  serve  to  amelKe 
and  to  amuse  the  simple  readers  of  the  Literary  Gazette ;  the  good 
people  who  read  this  sort  of  publication  being  commonly  persons  who" 
believe  in  every  thing  that  appears  in  print,  and  to  whom,  to  use  the 
vulgar  **  phrase,  one  story  is  a  ways  good  until  another  is  told."  Such 
folks  will  swarllow  a  new  Palace  on  a  new  site,  with  its  "  accommode^ 
tionSy'  once  a-week,  without  any  sort  of  difficulty  or  inconvenience 
whatever. 

By  the  bye,  talking  of  this  same  Literary  Gazette,  the  editor  of  it 
has  just  been  exhibiting  himself  in  a  most  ludicrous  false  position.  A 
severe  criticism  lately  appeared  in  that  publication,  on  a  production 
called  the  Mirror  of  the  Months.     This  book  is  Undoubtedly  written 
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witk  a.  labovrsd  silliness ;  but,  obnaxioos  as  it  was  to  fair  criticism,  thti 
RflTviewer  is  charged  with  having  resorted  to  the  arts  of  garbling  and 
misquoting,  in  order  to  effect  its  demolition.  Well,  after  this  worthjf 
triumph,  after  the  Gazette  had  thus^  by  unfair  means,  taken  immense 
pcuns  to  write  down  the  author  of  the  Mirror  of  the  Months  an  ass^  it 
appeared  that  this  author  of  the  Mirror  of  the  Months  has  been  the 
the  Mirror  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  or,  in  other  words,  a  solicited  and 
highly  valued  contributor  to  that  ingenious  miscellany !  In  fact,  the 
Gazetteer  had  been  unconsciously  foully  blackening  and  belabouring 
one  of  his  own  crack  critics,  and  eudeavourinff,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  tot 
prove  the  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  one  of  his  best  writers.  The 
sagacious  editor  is  obviously  placed  in  a  most  unenviable  dilemma. 
If  the  author  of  the  Mirror  of  the  Months  merits  the  abuse  heaped  on 
him  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  how  happens  it  that  he  was  a  leading 
contributor  to'  its  pages  ?  If  he  does  not  merit  this  abuse,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  Editor  ? 

S(4/A.^ — The  Times  is  in  great  disgrace  with  the  people  of  the  city. 
I  haer  that  at  Lloyd's,  where  they  fonnerly  took  in  twenty  copies  of 
the  Times,  they  now  only  take  in  four.  This  is  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  a  pet  which  will  pass  oflP,  as  many  other  similar  pets 
have  passed  off,  and  the  Times  will  again  be  the  oracle  of  the 
city.  The  sages  of  the  East  treat  the  leading  journal  as  savages 
treat  their  idols  ;  in  a  moment  of  provocation,  they  espy  all  the 
worthlessness  of  their  god,  and  kick  and  cuff  his  logship  about  with 
right  good  will;  but  the  next  instant  they  will  relapse  into  their  former 
infatuation,  and  prostrate  themselves  and  their  undei'standings  at  his 
crooked  feet. 

25th, — After  a  glorious  clucking,  Murray  has  brought  forth  the  Ife- 
presentative.    The  first  number  made  its  appearance  this  day  at  a' 
late  hour,  the  writers  having  overslept  themselves.     The  leading  ar-* 
tide  is  four  mortal  columns  long,  and  is  written  in  the  ajjreeaWft  siyle 
of  a  state-paper.     Murray  talked  (ye  gods  how  he  does  talk  /)  of 
giving  Sir  James  Quackingtosh  an  incredible  number  of  guineas  for  a 
leading  article.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  been  as  bad  as  hlsr 
word.     The  writers  in  this  new  journal  give  us  plainly  to  u'ndcrsta'nd,' 
that  they  are  persons  of  prodigiously  fine  breeding.    I  think  they 
beat  the  John  Bull  folks  in  this  particular.    Why,  even  the  compikf 
of  the  Table-talk,  talks  (it  is  all  talkie  talkie  here,)  of  A«>  Chaih- 
paigne:  "  We  will  collect,''  says  he,  "  the  thoughts  which  sparkle  tl^f#ll 
our  Champaigne  at  dinner  V*   What  a  thing  it  must  be  to  '^te  pam-  • 
graphs  for  Murray  !     Another  gentleman  of  the  press,  the  tht^aLttit^) 
critic,  says  :  "  We  have  no  ambition  to  be  one  of  an  opera  pit ;  theri^' 
a  man  may  call  out,  Mr.  Smith  is  wanted,  and  one  half  of  the  spec- 
tators cry,  here — here."     The  same  fine  person  talks  of  kis  o^eiU^ 
bo/v:  "  We  could  not  help  smiling,"  says  he,  "  at  the  apology  wiiirfi- 
we  found  in  our  boa  on  Saturday  V*  Does  Murray  keep  opera  boxes 
as  well  as  beds  for  them?    One  confession  is  ingenuous — they  declare  • 
that  they  cannot  see  the  tUility  of  wisdom  after  siof  o'^  clock.     This 
is  rather  unlucky,  considering  that  the  business  of  a  morning  paper 
does  not  begin  till  after  that  hoi<r— we  see  whut  we  have  to  expect. 
As  they  go  to  work  in  this  mood,  the  sooner  Murray  puts  them  all  to 
bed  the  better  ;  and  if  he  were  to  reduce  the  subs  to  half  allowance 
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of  Champaigne,  I  think  the  reports  would  be  greatly  improved.  There 
is  at  present  a  crapulous  manner  about  them.  Men  that  can't  see 
wisdom  after  six  o'clock,  should  not  be  trusted  with  pens  in  their 
hands  ;  for  if  they  are,  in  those  unhappy  moments  what  can  we  ex- 
pect but  frantic  talk  of  their  Champaigne,  and  their  opera-boxes,  their 
society,  and  such  boasts  ;  and  well  it  is,  indeed,  that  they  are  of  so  in- 
nocent a  nature. 

26th. — ^Received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Italy,  dated  Bologna,  Ja- 
nuary 9,  1826,  in  which  he  speaks  thus  pleasantly  of  Italian  weather: 
"  I  can  readily  believe,  that  persons  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
catch  the  beautiful  year,  find  the  winter  in  Italy  fine ;  but  it  appears 
to  me,  after  many  enquiries,  that  that  is  never  the  present  year,  but 
the  last,  or  some  other.  This  winter,  if  there  has  been  a  little  less 
bad  weather  than  is  usually  met  with  in  England,  that  bad  has  been 
much  worse  ;  it  is  now  snowing,  and  with  an  air  of  cool  deliberation 
that  convinces  me  it  is  not  the  first  offence ;  but  this  place  is  said  to 
be  up  in  the  mountains,  which  is  true  ;  Florence  down  in  a  valley ; 
one  place  near  the  sea,  another  quite  inland  ;  it  may  be  proved  al- 
ways, with  mathematical  precision,  that  it  ought  to  be  very  fine  in  some 
other  place. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ON  LORD  BYRON'S  WORKS,  AND 

PINKNEY'S  POETRY. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  North  American  Review  there  is  an 
elaborate  Review  of  the  character  and  writings  of  Lord  Byron.  This . 
is  the  article  of  a  clever  man,  who  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
cant,  and  possessed  of  a  taste  decidedly  American ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
taste  (the  prevalent  one  of  the  country)  for  extravagance  and  inflation. 
In  his  criticisms  on  Byron's  poetry,  it  is  perfectly  curious  to  observe 
how  he  fastens  on  every  thing  tumid  and  exaggerated,  and  rejects 
with  contempt  passages  which  have  here  been  esteemed  of  matchless 
spirit  and  beauty.  A  thought  rapidly,  simply,  and  familiarly  expressed, 
Is  manifestly  found  insipid  by  the  North  American  critic,  who  delights 
in  the  grandeur  which  borders  on  bombast.  As  it  may  not  be  iinin- 
teresting  to  the  readers  of  the  London  Magazine  to  observe  how  our 
critical  brethren  of  the  New  World  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the 
great  poet  of  our  age,  we  shall  cite  a  few  examples  of  censure  and 
commendation. 

There  is,  in  our  judgment,  no  description  in  Byron's  writings  more 
vivid  and  animated  than  the  following,  quoted  from  the  Siege  of 
Corinthy  by  the  American  Reviewer ; — 

The  steeds  are  all  bridled  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curv'd  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit ; 
The  spears  are  uplifted  ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 
And  crush  the  i^all  they  have  crumbled  before ; 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 
Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  arm  is  bare, 
So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar. 
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This,  however,  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  North  American  critic:  he 
says  that  '^  thiSy  and  some  of  the  passages  which  follow  it^  have  the  air 
of  being  written  in  sport,  as  examples  for  a  new  treatise  of  the 
Bathos."  It  is  evidently  not  sufficiently  stately  and  dignified  for  the 
taste  of  our  Republicans. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  following  was  a  passage  of 
Wonderful  power,  and  of  fine,  though  appalling  effect.  It  contrasts 
admirably  with  the  foregoing  description^  in  the  one  we  see  the 
gallantry  of  war,  in  the  other  the  horrors  of  a  field  of  carnage : — » 

And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs,  heneath  the  wall. 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival, 

Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  ! 

From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh, 

As  ye  peel  tlie  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 

And  their  white  tusks  crunched  o'er  the  whiter  skull 

A^  it  slipped  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew  dilll. 

As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead 

When  they  scarce  could  riise  from  the  spot  wherfe  they  fed 

•        •••••••«« 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw. 
The  hair  was  tangled  roimd  his  jaw. 

'The  delicate  taste  of  the  North  American  critic  is  offended  by  this 

Sicture ;  the  subject  is  declared  disgusting  and  loathsome — dogs  at 
inner  on  the  bodies  which  men  have  just  thrown  away ! — And  he 
seriously  apprehends,  that  if  such  descriptions  become  popular,  we  sball 
shortly  be  entertained  with  "  details  of  the  symptoms  and  sufferings  of 
Elephantiasis  or  Plica  Polonica.'* 
Another  passage  in  a  very  different  style  is  quoted : 

There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 

Fashion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stonfe, 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown  I 

Out  upon  Time  !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  ! 

Out  upon  Time !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be  ; 

What  we  have  seen  our  sons  shall  see  ; 

Hemnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 

Fragments  of  stone,  irear'd  by  crt-atures  of  clay  ! 

T^he  familiar  flow,  and  colloquial  language  of  these  rapid  linos  are 

tot  calculated  to  recommend  them  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the 

grand  and  the  stilted,  and  our  North  American  Reviewer  disapproves 

them  altogether,  finding  especial  fault  with  that  "  Out  upon  Time !" 

which  pleases  us  for  the  very  same  reason  that  he  objects  to  it.    We 

quote  his  ciiticism : 

The  tame  description  in  the  first  four  lines,  the  triteness  lind  exaggeration  of  the 
sentiment  which  follows,  the  strange  exclamation,  **  Out  upon  Time,"  and  the  tripping 
Versification,  render  the  whole  passage  almost  burlesque." 

Now,  the  "  Out  upon  Time,"  is  obviously  atiy  thing  but  strange ;  but 
by  strange, in  this  place,  the  American  meant  to  say  that  it  was  fa  niliar, 
and  therefore  strange,  according  to  his  ideas,  in  verse ;  which  ought  to 
be.  We  suppose,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  expresses  it,  "  something  out  of 
the  common  way."  We,  however,  of  the  old  country,  wlio  have 
arrived  at  the  height  of  civilization,  have  an  extraordinary  relish  for 
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every  thing  that  is  natural ;  our  brethren  of  the  new  world,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  in  a  ruder  state,  delight  in  art.  The  stem 
Republicans  must  have  finery y  and  nothing  will  satisfy  the  sophisticated 
subjects  of  a  gaudy  old  monarchy  but  simplicity.  They  have  too 
much  of  nature  in  America,  and  we  have  too  little  of  it  here ;  each 
people  therefore  admires  that  which  is  rare  to  it. 

We  have  given  some  examples  of  what  our  American  critic  dislikeS' 
in  the  writings  of  Lord  Byron,  we  shall  now  quote  a  passage  to.  his- 
tastet     The  thunder  storm  among  the  Alps : 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  cbange  !  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among. 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !  not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  I 

This  thtows  the  Reviewer  into  raptures. — "  Nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent.  There  is  here  no  imperfect  personification.  The 
mastery  of  the  poet's  spell  is  complete ;  and  the  thunder  and  the 
mountains  are  alive,"  That  beauty  is  just  the  fault  which  we  should 
find  with  the  passage — the  thunder  and  the  mountain  are  alive,  wMcti 
thunders  and  mountains  never  are,  happily  for  the  peace  of  the 
elements,  and  the  good  order  of  geography.  Fine  as  the  sound  of  that 
hemistick  is,  "  leaps  the  live  thunder,"  the  image  is  bad,  bordering 
on  the  ridiculous.  One  cannot  by  any  force  of  imagination  fancy  a 
sound  leaping  about  from  peak  to  peak  like  a  bird  hopping  i^om  spray 
to  spray — if  we  may  compare  small  things  with  great.  The  mountains 
finding  their  tongues,  and  the  Alps  and  Jura  having  a  little  chat  for 
once  in  a  way,  are  ideas  which  would  have  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  a  piece  of  burlesque.  The  American  Reviewer,  indeed,  who  is  in 
ecstacies  with  this  stanza,  takes  the  alarm  at  the  next,  in  which 


-the  glee 


Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  their  mountain  mirth 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  hirth. 

While  the  mountains,  like  the  old  people,  were  having  a  grave  chat 
together,  the  little  folks,  the  hills,  were  laughing  away,  as  little  folks 
will  do,  and  shaking  their  sides  as  if  there  had  been  an  earthquake. 
But  this  is  too  grand,  even  for  our  Reviewer.  ^  He  is  right  in  rejecting 
this  image  as  in  bad  taste,  and  he  is  right  in  many  more  of  his 
critical  observations,  which  often  discover  very  considerable  acuteness; 
his  bias  is,  however,  generally  for  the  extravagant,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  the  sublime,  and  for  the  mere  wordy  glitter  which  passes  for  fine 
writing:  the  opposites  of  these  things  he  appears  to  condemn  as  tame 
and  vulgar.  Whether  his  is  the  true  taste  or  not,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  determine :  we  find  fault  with  it  because  it  is  not  ours. 

In  the  number  which  contains  the  Review  of  Byron's  Works,  there 
is  also  a  Review  of  the  Poems  of  a  Mr.  Pinkney,  a  native,  and  it  is  not 
a  little  curious  to  contrast  the  manner  in  which  the  two  poets  are 
treated.  Pinkney's  poetry  certainly  carries  off  more  praise  than  Lord 
Byron's.    But  there  is  one  fault  which  the  Reviewer  finds  even  with 
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Pinkney ;  he  does  not  like  the  moral  tone  of  his  poetry.  The  fact  is, 
that  Mr.  Pinkney  makes  his  hero  a  paw-paw  person,  or  what  the 
young  ladies  call  a  sad  rake,  or  what  the  world  calls  a  man  of  gallantry. 
His  amiable  weakness  is  a  tenderness  for  another  gentleman's  wife, 
And  having  been  inopportunely  interrupted  in  a  tdte  k  t^te  by  the 
husband,  he  was  so  vexed  that  he  cut  the  good  man's  throat !  As 
Mr.  Pinkney  has  suffered  these  knock«-me-down  doings  to  take  place 
in  his  imagination,  he  is,  according  to  the  law  of  modern  criticism, 
held  accountable  for  them,  and  pronounced  immoral  for  keeping  a 
disorderly  brain.  But  though  his  morality  is  condemned,  his  poetry 
is  immoderately  commended,  and  certainly  it  takes  a  soar  far  above 
Byron's.  In  the  specimen  first  quoted,  the  author  invites  his  mistress 
to  hasten  with  him  to  Italy,  a  land  which,  he  remarks,  ^^  lovers  ought 
to  choose,"  by  reason  of  the  dews,  and  because  there  are  "crystal  rivers" 
and  "  purple  vintages,"  and  the  "  balmy  breeze,"  "  vernant  trees,"  and 
** shady  groves,"  where  birds  discourse  their  "careless  loves;"  having 
summed  up  these  attractions,  cum  quibusdam  aliis,  which,  for  the  reason 
assigned  in  the  Latin  granmiar,  we  forbear  to  recite,  he  invites  the 
lady  to  speed  until  her  feet  press  that  "  green  shore's  yellow  sand." 
The  next  stanza  is  really  pretty;  but  the  third,  which  is  the  admiration 
of  the  Reviewer,  we  shall  quote  as  another  example  of  critical  taste. 
The  subject  is  still  Italy. 

It  looks  a  dimple  on  the  ^e  of  earth. 
The  seal  of  beauty ,  and  the  shrine  of  mirth ; 
Nature  is  delicate  and  graceful  there, 
The  place's  genius,  feminine  and  fair ; 
The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud ; 
The  air  aeems  never  to  have  borne  a  cloud. 
Save  where  volcanoes  send  to  heav'n  their  curVd 
And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world« 
Thrice  beautiful ! — ^to  that  delightful  spot 
Carry  our  married  hearts,  and  be  aU  pain  forgot. 

Loquitur  North  American  Reviewer.  "  Are  not  the  two  lines  begin- 
ning « Save  where  volcanoes,'  sufficient  to  give  a  more  than  ordinary 
character  to  this  piece  ?  Are  they  not  poetry,  and  grand  poetry  ?  The 
similitude  contained  in  them  is  one  which  the  memory  cannot  refuse 
to  keep  and  cherish,  because  it  is  rich  in  those  sublime  associations, 
which  the  memory  loves,  and  loves  to  hoard  among  its  treasures." 

The  critics  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  like  their  images  large, 
and  a  brace  of  bouncing  volcanoes  are  sure  to  be  acceptable  to  persons 
who  have  a  taste  for  ideas  on  a  great  scale.  To  us,  the  idea  of 
likening  the  two  volcanoes  to  altars  of  the  world,  seems  perfectly 
unmeaning ;  but  it  is  accounted  poetry,  and  grand  poetry,  and  so 
be  it. 

The  Reviewer,  in  continuation,  observes,  that  it  is  one  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  volume  before  him,  that  it  is  replete  with  comparisons  of 
a  highly  poetic  nature ;  and  a  singular  peculiarity  this  is  in  a  volume  o^ 
poems !  He  proceeds  to  examples,  and  gives  an  extract,  containing,  as 
he  says,  "no  less  than  three  figures;"  it  is  really  a  tit-bit,  a  genuine 
piece  of  poesy. 

The  sportive  hopes,  that  used  to  chase  their  shifting  shadows  on. 
Like  children  playing  in  the  aun,  are  gone — ^for  ever  gone ; 
V  And  on  a  careless,  sullen  peace,  my  double-fronted  mind, 

like  Janus,  when  his  gates  were  shut,  looks  forward  and  behind. 

Q  2 
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Apollo  placed  his  harp,  of  old,  awhUe  upon  a  stone. 
Which  has  resounded  since,  when  stmck,  a  brealdng  harfhstring't  tone  } 
And  thus  my  heart,  though  whoUy  now  from  early  softness  free. 
If  touched,  will  yield  the  music  yet,  it  first  received  of  thee* 

We  are  quite  confident  that ^  in  the  way  of  poetry,  this  is  not  to  be 
matched.  The  hopes,  like  children  playing  in  the  sun,  and  the  gentle-^ 
mad's  double-fronted  mind  on  a  careless,  sullen  peace,  (query,  pacey 
looking  forward  and  behind  like  Janus,  when  his  gates  were  shut,  are 
ideas  of  unrivalled  originality.  The  anecdote  of  Apollo  is  also  told 
with  a  bewitching  circumstantiality ;  it  is  a  piece  of  pleading.  ApoUe 
placed  his  harp  awhile  upon  a  stone,  which  has  resounded  since,  when 
struck,  a  breaking  harp-string's  tone ;  and  thus  the  author's  heart, 
which  is  now  from  early  softness  free,  or,  in  other  words,  very  like  a" 
pudding-stone  which  hardens  with  wear,  if  touched  will  yield  a  musie 
which  has  got  a  pretty  considerable  touch  of  the  twang  of  the  breaking 
string  in  it* 

We  quote  from  the  Review ;  the  introductory  encomium  reminds 
us  very  strongly  of  a  certain  advertisement,  which  has  for  years 
haunted  the  newspapers,  beginning,  ^^  When  Socrates  talked  of  marri'" 
age,"  &c. 

Our  next  specimen  is  in  a  much  higher  strain.  If  he  who  reads  it  is  a  lore?  already^ 
it  will  make  him  love  the  more,  and  if  he  is  not,  he  will  determine  to  become  9b,m 
forthwith*  There  is  a  devotion  and  delicacy  about  it,  an  ardent  and  at  the  same  tim» 
respectful  and  spiritual  passion  breathed  out  in  it,  which  must  insure  for  it  a  ready 
admiration4 

A  HEALTH. 

"  I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  ^on^, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements  and  kindly  stars  have  given, 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air,  'tis  less  of  earth  than  heaven* 

Her  every  tone  is  music's  own,  like  those  of  morning  birds. 
And  something  more  than  melody  dwells  ever  in  her  words ; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they,  and  from  her  lips  each  flaws 
As  one  may  see  the  burthened  bee  forth  issue  from  the  rose, 

Afifections  are  as  thoughts  to  her,  the  measures  of  her  hours  ; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy,  the  freshness  of  young  flowers  ^ 
And  lovely  passions,  ehanging  oft,  so  fill  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  tums,-^-Hhe  idol  of  past  years  ! 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace  a  picture  on  the  brain> 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts  a  sound  must  long  remain  ; 
But  memory  such  as  mine  of  her  so  very  much  endears, 
When  death  is  nigh,  my  latest  sigh  will  not  be  life*s  but  hers, 

I  filled  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone, 

A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon — ' 

Her  health !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood  some  more  of  stich  a  frani^^  - 

That  life  might  be  all  poetry,  and  weariness  a  name  J* 

Our  experience  tells  us  at  this  moment  that  life  is  not  all  poetry, 
and  that  weariness  is  by  no  means  a  name.  Such  sheer  nonsense  as 
the  stuff  printed  in  Italics  could  hardly  obtain  a  place  in  the  columns 
of  the  most  contemptible  newspaper ;  and  such  unmeaning  trash  is 
quoted  by  the  first  critical  journal  of  America  with  high  commends* 
tion !  Another  example  and  we  have  done. — ^We  quote  the  Review.     * 

We  wiU  now  pass  on  to  a  more  particular  consideration,  than  we  before  gave,  of 
Rodolph,  which  is  the  only  poem  of  much  length  in  the  volume*  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts.    The  first  begins  in  a  fine  style* 
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**  The  Saiiuner*s  heir  on  land  and  sea 
Had  thrown  his  parting  glance. 
And  Winter  taken  angrily 
His  waste  inheritance. 
The  winds  in  stomw  revelry 
Sjported  beneath  a  nowninff  sky ; 
Ine  chafing  waves  with  hollow  roar 
Tumbled  upon  the  shaken  shore. 
And  sent  their  spray  in  upward  showers 
To  Rodolph's  proud  ancestral  towers, 
Whoie  station  from  its  mural  crown 
A  regal  lock  east  sternly  dovnu" 

This  passage^  pronounced  ^n«,  is  just  passable  down  to  the  two  lai^t 
lines,  where  it  becomes  downright  nonsense.  What  in  the  name  of 
wonder  can  Mr.  Pinkney  mean  by  talking  of  a  station  casting  down 
regal  looks  from  its  mural,  or  any  other  crown  ?  We  cannot  conceive 
a  castle's  station  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  But  to  what  purposie 
have  we  extracted  these  eulogized  absurdities  ?  Simply  to  show  the 
sort  of  thing  which  is  approved  by  the  taste  that  condemns  some  of 
the  most  perfect  performances  of  a  Byron. 
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Qui  me  conunorit  (melius  non  tangere,  clamo) 
Flebit 

If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  last  few  pages 
of  our  present  number,  he  will  observe,  under  the  head  of  University 
Intelligence,  a  Tripos  Paper,  as  it  is  technically  called,  or  list  of 
graduates,  who,  in  the  recent  mathematical  examination  at  Cambridge, 
instituted  for  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  proficients 
in  science,  acquitted  themselves  with  more  or  less  6clat.    The  total 
number  of  persons,  who  took  their  degrees  on  this  occasion,  was,  we 
understand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.     The  names  in  this  list 
amount  to  only  ninety-five.    Alma  Mater !  where  be  the  rest  ?  These 
are  your  "  honours  V  and,  even  here,  as  you  well  know,  the  honour 
of  the  two  latter  divisions  is  of  a  very  equivocal  description.     Where 
be  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  whose  *'  education''  you  have  "  com- 
pleted," but  whom  you  have  not  deigned  to  honour  ?  Three  years  ago, 
and  a  quarter,  you  received  into  your  "  bosom"  a  number  of  pupils  much 
greater  than  that  which  has  now  left  you.     But  of  these,  some  forsook 
you  before  their  education  was  completed,  and  some  you  were  your- 
self obliged  to  eject.     Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  it  appears,  re- 
mained under  your  tuition  to  the  last.     Out  of  so  many  intelligent 
and  ingenuous  British  youth,  well  nurtured  and  well  born,  devoting 
all  your  efforts  to  the  prosecution  of  one  single  science,  could  you  not, 
with  seventeen  houses  of  education,  richly  endowed,  with  all  your 
tutors,  public  and  private,  your  lecturers  and  professors,  your  bountie9 
upon  your  favourite  study,  fellowships,  prizes,  and  honours  in  abun- 
dance, produce  more  than  twenty-seven  tolerable  mathematicians, 
even  allowing,  which  is  more  than  you,  in  secret,  do  yourself,  that 
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your  Wranglers  are  all  tolerable  mathematicians  ?  Will  any  one  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  why  it  is  that  the  Uniycrsity  of  Cambridge^ 
which  notoriously  dismisses  erery  year  fire-sixths  of  those  wha 
have  gone  through  the  rontine  of  study  which  she  prescribes,^ 
disgracefully  ignorant  of  the  only  science  she  professes  to  teach. 
Continues  notwithstanding  to  be  one  of  the  idols  of  the  English 
public,  and  has,  each  succeeding  year,  her  halls  and  colleges  crowded 
with  a  still  increasing  multitude  of  fresh  under-graduates  —  fresh 
votaries  of  ignorance,  and  indolence,  and  dissipation?  He  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  mankind  will  often  hare 
cause  for  painful  reflection.  But  his  bitterest  thought  must  arise 
from  the  consideration,  how  long  the  greatest  national  abuses  exist 
before  they  are  exposed  to  public  censure ;  and  even  after  thishr 
exposure,  how  long  their  existence  is  protracted.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this.  The  habit  of  following  implicitly  in  the 
tr&ck  marked  out  for  us  by  those  who  have  lived  before  us,  i«  the 
cause  of  the  first  part  of  the  evil  complained  of.  To  a  community, 
the  members  of  which  are  the  slaves  of  custom,  prejudice,  interest, 
or  ignorance,  the  existing  order  of  things  is  something  as  indissoluble 
as  the  order  of  nature.  It  is  permitted  us,  indeed,  to  learn  the  laws 
by  which  public  institutions  are  regulated ;  but  a  project  that  should 
contemplate  their  amelioration  were  as  presumptuous  as  an  attempt 
to  control  the  planets.  During  a  long  course  of  generations,  the  mere 
possibility  of  an  alteration  is  not  even  dreamt  of ;  and  institutions, 
which  are  the  source  of  unmitigated  evils,  are  regarded,  like  the 
diseases  to  which  the  body  is  subject,  as  something  incident  to  hu- 
manity. But  when  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  custom  of  the 
community  is  liot  absolutely  unalterable,  men  are  not  long  in  finding 
that  it  is  also  capable  of  amendment.  Something  or  other  occurs, 
which  directs  the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  particular  ftature 
of  their  moral  and  civil  policy ;  and  then  viewing  it  with  new  ^y<Mi,> 
the  public,  for  the  first  time,  become  sensible  of  ite  defiwrmity.  Thfe 
light  that  has  thus  broken  in  upon  them,  reveals  a  wonder.  They  find 
that  they  have  been  grunting  and  sweating  under  a  **  fardel"  soleW 
for  the  advantage  of  bearing  it ;  or  that  they  have  been  ^  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,"  withotLt  being  really  bound.  In  proportion  to  thur 
amazement  at  this  obstinate  self-delusion,  is  the  loudness  with  which 
they  exclaim,  and  their  exclamations  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  second 
unhappiness  in  the  constitution  of  society.  They  propose  to  relin- 
quish the  burthen,  or  to  make  use  of  their  limbs ;  and  their  fitet 
movements  evoke  a  train  of  familiars,  who  are  for  buckling  on  the 
one,  and  binding  the  other.  Instead  of  conmiencing  measures  for  a 
removal  of  the  nuisance,  they  uphold  it,  laud  it  to  the  skies,  affirm 
that  it  "  has  certainly  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  national 
character,"  and  **  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  it  no  small  share 
of  that  superiority,  which  the  frame  of  society  in  this  country  has  lon^ 
maintained  over  that  of  all  other  nations."  *  The  "  powerful  arm  « 
£nglish  law"  is  invoked  to  protect  it,  and  all  who  complain  of  the 
nuisance  are  "  scurrilous,"  and  enemies  of  the  social  order.  The 
enigma  is  easily  solved.     The  abuse  that  has  been  detected  is  not 


•  See  tLe  article,  "The  London  University,"  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Quarterly  Reviei*. 
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solitary.  It  is  one  of  a  system,  and  the  removal  of  that  one  might 
hazard  the  safety  of  all.  There  is  not  on  this  earth,  a  creature  so. 
sensitive  as  the  man  who  lives  or  profits  hy,  or  has  the  slightest  con- 
nexion with  the  system  that  fosters  ahuses.  In  any  quarter,  no 
matter  how  remote,  do  but  hint  disapprobation  of  any  thing  in  that- 
**  which  works  so  well," — ^^  touching  the  electric  chain  wherewith  they 
are  darkly  bound," — and  the  shock  is  instantaneously  communicated 
to  its  farthest  extremities.  However  opposed  to  each  other  be  the 
separate  interests  of  the  individuals  of  the  fraternity,  yet  they  have 
an  esprit  de  corps  stronger  than  animates  the  most  closely  connected 
societies.  The  exciseman,  the  justice,  and  the  parson,  sympathize 
with  one  another ;  and  the  head  of  a  college  owns  a  community  of 
feeling  with  the  head  of  a  workhouse. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are,  at  length,  becoming  sensible  of  the 
portentous  absurdity  involved  in  our  plan  of  public  education ;  and 
we  look  upon  it  as  the  surest  symptom  of  this  dawning  sensibility,? 
that  the  self-seeking  admirers  of  every  blur  and  blemish  in  the  existing 
state  of  society,  are  beginning  to  bristle  up  and  already  menace  hos- 
tility. The  proposed  establishment  of  a  London  University  has  oc- 
cupied a  large  share  of  public  attention ;  and,  should  it  produce  no 
other  fruits,  will  have  essentially  served  the  cause  of  education  by 
directing  men's  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  universities  in  general. 
We  think,  or,  at  least,  we  hope,  that  the  English  public,  which  for 
many  centuries  has  embraced,  with  a  fondness  shown  to  hardly  any 
other  of  its  institutions,  its  system  of  university  education;  that, 
along  with  other  "  seminaries  of  sound  and  useful  learning,"  in  its 
hebdomadal  state  prayer,  implores  the  divine  grace  upon  "  the  unir 
versities  of  this  land,"  is  beginning  to  open  its  eyes  upon  the  object 
of  its  endearments.  Many  complaints  and  exclamations,  public  and 
private,  have  ensued,  and  these  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  scruti- 
nize the  system  in  question  have,  as  was  to  be  expected,  drawn  the 
enemies  of  human  improvement  into  the  field.  "  Our  universities 
have  grown  up  along  with  our  constitution  and  national  character. 
Let  us  still  seek  to  preserve  unbroken  the  union  from  which  such 
happy  effects  have  been  experienced."  *  Thus,  at  the  outset  of 
our  investigation,  we  discover  our  universities  to  be,  what  no  one 
suspected  before,  the  very  key-stone  of  the  social  union,  which  cannot 
be  touched  without  bringing  the  whole  fabric  about  our  ears.  And  so  it 
is,  and  so  it  ever  will  be  with  every  institution  in  turn.  Detect  in  it 
any  capability  of  improvement,  and  propose  repairs,  and  you  are,  and 
will  be  told,  it  is  that  one  especial  part  of  the  system  which  admits 
not  of  being  handled.  The  English  universities  are,  no  doubt,  the 
central  point  of  a  system ;  but  of  what  system,  is  a  "  question  to  be 
asked." 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  till  the  recent  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion, there  have  been  none  of  what  are  called  attacks  upon  the  uni- 
versities. In  our  own  memories  there  have  been  several.  But  they 
were  ill-directed,  malevolent,  and  imbecile,  from  ignorance  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  question ;  and  the  universities  waxed  stronger  from  their 
failure.     The  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  for  example,  have,  from  the  com-^ 
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menoemcnt  of  their  journal,  been  carping  at  these  institutions ;  but 
their  animadversions  have  been  dealt  out  in  the  spirit  of  professional 
rivalship,  and  discovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of  information. 
With  an  ignorance  absolutely  ludicrous,  they  talked  about  the 
^*  .^lolic  redaplication,"  and  ^^  Sylburgius,  his  method  of  arranging 
defectives  in  w  and  at/'  and  '^  the  restoration  of  a  dative  case,  which 
Cranzius  had  passed  over,  and  the  never  dying  Emosti  failed  to  ob-* 
serve."  They  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  classical  studies  of  our 
universities  were  directed  to  enquiries  of  a  trivial  or  hypercritical  na- 
ture, and  in  the  dark  they  aimed  a  shaft  imbued,  as  they  thought, 
with  bitter  sarcasm.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  every  member  of 
the  hostile  phalanx  laughed  in  his  sleeve  as  this  telum  imbelle  fell- 
innocuous  to  the  ground.  They  were  even  mad  enough  to  abaudou 
their  own  stro!ig  position  of  metaphysics  and  political  economy^  to 
dispute  with  Oxford  the  palm  of  Latinity.  That  great  book-makiug 
establishment,  the  Clarendon  press,  had  recently  put  forth  an  edition 
of  Strabo,  disfigured  with  all  the  blemishes  incident  to  books  made  in 
the  spirit  of  traffick.  The  Reviewers  fastened  upon  it  with  gleo  in- 
describable. They  convicted  Oxford  of  bad  Latin ;  and  they  were, 
in  turn,  convicted  of  worse.  The  world  laughed  to  see  one  strong 
man,  in  the  height  of  his  triumph,  knocked  down  by  another  stronger 
than  he.  Oxford  had  the  better  of  the  fight ;  she  retained  her  repu- 
tation for  ^'  sound  learning,''  because  Copleston  was  a  better  classic 
than  the  Scotch  Reviewer.  We  are  not  certain  whether  they  were 
not  fool-hardy  enough  to  vie  with  Eton  in  longs  and  shorts.  The. 
present  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  it  is  generally  understood,  ^'  doffed 
the  state  aside,  and  bid  it  pass,"  while  he  sought  in  some  copies  of 
verses,  written  by  Scotch  school-boys,  for  false  quantities,  of  which 
an  abundant  crop,  of  course,  rewarded  his  statesmau'^like  researches. 

Their  insinuations  against  the  scientific  studies  of  Cambridge,  were 
equally  erring  and  futile.     At  a  period  when  the  analytical  methods 
of  the  French  mathematicians  were  in  vogue  there,  and  few  of  those 
who  had  attained  unto  the  higher  honours,  but  were  acquainted  with 
the  work  in  question,  they  restricted  to  two,  or  three,  the  number 
of  students  in  that  university,  capable  of  reading  the  M^hanique 
Celeste,  ^*  with  any  tolerable  facility/-     They  moreover  "  disapproved 
of  the  method,''  that  "  prescribed  to  the  pupil  a  certain  portion  of 
the  works  of  Newton,"  which    he  must  study,  "  not  to  learn  the 
spirit  of  geometry,  or   to  acquire  the  Swafu^  tvptiructi^  but  to  know 
them,  as  a  child  does  his  catechism,  by  heart,"  &c.  Had  they  known  at 
what  description  of  Cambridge  students  to  aim  this  censure,  it  had 
been  well;  but   ambitiously  thoy  directed  it  at  the  head,  and  the 
head,  as  it  happened,  was  invulnerable.     He  who  would  inflict  a  se- 
rious wound  upon  the  system  of  that  university,  must  look  for  a  pe-; 
netrable  part  below  the  throat.    In  this  instance  too,  their  ignorance 
disarmed  their  censure  of  all  power,  either  to  heal  or  to  hurt.  They 
supposed  the  case  of  a  ^^  young  man  studying  mechanics,"  and  eom-a 
pelled  to  get  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  heavy  and  verbose  demon-s 
strations  contained  in  Keil's  Introduction,  (which  we  believe  is  an 
exercise  sometimes  prescribed,)  and  they  asked  "  what  was  likely  Iq 
be  the  consequence  ?"  The  consequence  was,  they  were  laughed  at  for 
t\^e  supposition.    Kcil's  Jntrod action  ■! — a  work  known,  if  at  all,  only 
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by  name,  to  the  Cantabs  of  that  generation.  There  followed  some 
}K>nderous  wit  about  the  '^  laws  of  periodical  revolutions/'  and  their 
being  '^  excellently  well  adapted  to  a  planetary  system/'  but  ill 
adapted,  for  '^  an  academical  institution.*'  And  finally  out  issued  a 
banging  truth,  that  universities  are  the  "  strong  holds,  where  pre^ 
judice  and  error  make  their  latest  stand"  But  this  bold,  and 
no  less  true  than  bold  asseveration,  was  qualified  by  a  claim  of 
exception  in  favour  of  Cambridge.  They  did  not  "  mean  to  hint 
that  this  was  true  of  the  university"  spoken  of.  "  The  credit  of 
teaching  the  mathematics  of  Locke  and  Newton,  was  sufficient  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins."  They  shewed  in  this,  that  they  knew  a 
great  deal  about  Cambridge,  and  what  was  taught  there,  and  how  it 
was  taught.  If  a  syllabus  of  Locke,  yawned  over  by  a  questionist, 
(so  they  call  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  BA.)  whilst  "  ruminat- 
ing bedward,"  three  days,  or  possibly  three  weeks,  before  examination, 
can  be  thought  capable  of  instructing  the  student  therein,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  may  claim  the  "  credit  of  teaching  the  doctrines 
of  Locke." 

The  education  committee,  with  Mr.  Brougham  at  its  head,  acted 
upon  a  policy  equally  narrow  and  unmeaning.  That  enlightened  per- 
son seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  mistake  similar  to  that  which  led  poor 
Major  Cartwright,  and  his  class  of  reformers,  to  search  into  the  annals 
of  the  Heptarchy,  for  the  model  of  a  pure  and  reformed  House  of 
Commoris.  We  cannot  imagine  what  induced  Mr.  Brougham  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  cause  of  education  could  be  promoted  by  an  enquiry 
into  the  statutes  of  the  University,  and  by  reducing  its  practice  to  a 
stricter  conformity  with  the  multifarious  and  often  preposterous  re- 
gulations of  its  founders.  The  better  sense  of  succeeding  generations 
has  allowed  many  of  these  to  become  obsolete :  and  it  were  aeonsumnaa- 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  all  the  rules  at  variance  with  com- 
mon sense,  which  are  still  observed,  should  be  permitted  to  fall  into 
the  like  oblivion.  At  this  d^Y  we  hear  of  no  one  that  is  anxious  to 
revive  exploded  observances  but  one  wrong-headed  man,  who,  un- 
luckily placed  in  a  high  station,  and  enamoured  of  antiquity,  is  for 
stepping  back  at  least  two  centuries,  and  starting  afresh  with  all  the 
needless  weights  and  incumbrances,  which  during  that  time  have  either 
slipped  off,  or  been  laid  aside.  Mr.  Brougham  not  only  failed  in  doing 
good,  he  did  harm.  By  summoning  before  the  committee,  and  ha- 
rassing with  impertinent  questions,  a  gentleman  who  has  deserved 
better  of  the  University  than  almost  any  other  of  its  members,  not- 
withstanding the  present  generation  seems  disposed  to  lay  his  works 
upon  the  shelf,  he  excited  a  natural  disgust  towards  himself,  which 
has  been,  in  part,  reflected  upon  his  cause  ;  and  by  a  dbplay  of  igno- 
rance, and  by  pursuing  an  unmeaning  course  of  interrogation,  he  laid 
himself  open  to  the  attack  of  that  feeble  person,  the  present  dean  of 
Peterborough.  The  University  of  Cambridge  rose  higher  in  people's 
estimation,  and  seemed  more  firmly  established,  from  the  impotence 
discovered  by  those  who,  evidently  thinking  it  stood  in  need  of  re- 
form, shewed  that  they  did  not  know  in  what  way  to  set  about  the 
business. 

There  are  interrogatories,  which  that  committee  might  have  pro- 
posed to  the  venerable  master  of  St.  John's,  which  would  have  elicited 
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from  him  answers  to  the  purpose — answers,  that  might  possibly 
have  vindicated  the  necessity  of  suhjecting  him  to  examination  at  alL 
In  case  the  Education  Committee  should  ever  be  revived,  and  Dr. 
Wood  be  brought  before  it  to  bear  witness  against  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  terms  of  mouldy  deeds  and 
rotten  parchment,  we  would  suggest  to  the  chair  a  few  questions  of 
something  like  the  following  purport : 

(1.)  What,  upon  an  average,  may  be  the  number  of  students  an- 
nually entered  of  your  College  ? 

(2.)  What  arts,  sciences,  or  knowledge  of  any  description  do  yoE 
profess  to  teach  them  ? 

(3.)  How  many  tolerable  proficients  in  mathematics,  classicay 
theology,  and  morals  do  you,  taking  one  year  with  another,  succeed  in 
producing  at  the  close  of  the  usual  academical  career  ? 

(4.)  Of  those  mathematical  students,  who  do  not  attain  to  what 
you  call  the  "  higher  honours,"  what,  fairly  speaking,  may  te  the 
average  attainments  iu  science  ? 

(5.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  extraordinary  acquisitions  are 
themselves  of  a  nature,  or  that  they  are  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
benefit,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  gifted  persons  who  succeed  in  sb 
arduous  a  course  of  studies  ? 

(6.)  In  addition  to  those  under-graduates  who,  coming  from  able 
masters,  or  schools  where  classical  studies  are  ably  conducted,  are 
already  fair,  are  excellent  scholars,  do  you,  by  the  various  exercises 
and  studies  prescribed  to  the  men  of  your  College,  succeed  in  making 
one  more  scholar  ? 

(7.)  Do  you  believe  th^t,  with  the  exception  of,  it  may  be,  five  or 
six,  or  double  that  number  of  pupils,  whose  previous  attainments 
at  school  inspire  them  with  the  ambition  of  contending  for  classi- 
cal honours,  medals,  prizes,  and  so  forth,  the  remainder,  generally 
speaking,  augment  or  lose  part  of  the  classical  knowledge  they  bring 
with  them  to  the  University? 

(8.^  The  studies  of  your  College  are  understood  to  be,  in  party 
intcnaed  as  a  preparation  for  Holy  Orders — ^what  opportunities  do 
your  pupils  enjoy  of  making  acquisitions  in  divinity  1 

(9.)  We  understand,  also,  that  the  works  of  some  moral  philo- 
sophers are  read  at  St.  John's,  we  would  be  glad  to  know,  what 
works  these  are,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  read  ? 

(10.)  Upon  the  whole,  is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  manners,  pur- 
suits, and  mode  of  life  of  the  great  majority  of  your  students,  are 
calculated  to  form  humble,  devout,  and  learned  divines,  or  moral, 
exemplary,  and  useful  citizens,  or  the  contrary  ? 

(11.)  Of  all  the  gentlemen  who  annually  take  up  their  residence 
at  St.  John's,  and  during  the  better  part  of  three  years  and  a  quar- 
ter pursue  their  avocations  there,  in  what  proportion,  to  make  a 
rough  conjecture,  is  the  number  of  those  who,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  go  into  the  world,  with  minds  enlarged  by  knowledge,  intel- 
lects improved  by  exercise,  principles  fortified  against  the  seduction 
of  worldly  vanities,  and  manners  recommended  by  modesty,  to  the 
number  of  those  who  leave  your  "  ancient  and  religious  foundation," 
more  ignorant  than  they  entered  it,  less  able  to  apply  their  minds  to 
any  serious  st\idy  whatever,  habituated  to  vain,  or  vicious,  and  ex- 
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pehdive  pursuits,  with  manners  contaminated  by  grossness,  and  bodies 
enfeebled  by  debaucbery  ? 

( 12.)  Finally,  is  it  your  opinion  tbat  tbe  bead  of  a  bouse,  tdth 
duties  like  your  own ;  tutors  paid  by  a  yearly  sum  levied,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  from  their  pupils  ;  lecturers  paid  hj  tbe  tutors  tbat  employ 
^bem ;  private  tutors  paid  by  tbeir  pupils,  for  real  or  nominal  services, 
^exactly  as  tbeir  pupils  please  to  make  use  of  tbem  ;  a  company  of  lay- 
clergymen,  wbom  you  call  "  fellows,*'  some  of  tbem  immoral  in  tbeir 
lives,  many  of  tbem  gross  or  clownisb  in  tbeir  manners,  and  all  of 
tbem  more  immediately  under  tbe  eye  of  tbe  under-graduates,  tbati 
the  latter  are  under  their's,  living,  most  of  tbem,  idly,  upon  the  fruits 
of  exertions  made  when  they  were  nnder-graduates,  and  never  since 
repeated,  but  in  a  listless  manner,  with  tbeir  pupils ;  the  whole  cor- 
poration, Master  and  Fellows,  existing  upon  the  bounty  of  benefactors 
fong  since  departed  this  life,  who  have  left  behind  tbem  none  to  wbom 
you  are  in  any  degree,  but  nominally,  responsible  ;  is  it,  we  ask,  your 
•opinion,  that  a  college  so  constituted,  can  possibly  serve  tbe  purpose 
of  public  education,  and  supply  tbe  state  with  a  yearly  number  of 
useful,  well-informed  citizens,  or  learned,  active,  and  conscientious 
ministers  ? 

These,  or  something  like  these,  are  a  few  of  tbe  queries  which  we 
would  recommend  to  tbe  notice  of  tbe  Education  Committee,  when 
it  shall  once  more  have  Resumed  its  enquiries.  Why  they  have  been 
suspended,  is  a  question  we  are  too  little  versed  in  tbe  mysteries  of 
the  state  to  be  able  to  answer.  After  having  spread  consternation 
among  the  abusers  of  the  public,  tbe  storm  has  apparently  subsided, 
and  those  who,  however  reluctantly,  were  at  length  proposing  to  bestir 
themselves,  are,  doubtless,  now  quietly  returned  to  tbe  enjoyment  of 
their  former  lethargic  existence.  But,  judging  from  the  turn  whicli 
the  investigation  took,  as  regards  tbe  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
tbe  spirit  it  discovered,  the  public,  perhaps,  is  not  a  sufferer  by  tbe 
€uspension  of  their  labours. 

The  object  of  an  enquiry  into  tbe  system  of  university  education  is 
obviously  not  to  discover  what  tbe  will  and  intentions  of  tbe  rude 
founders  of  that  system  were,  or  to  point  out  inconsistencies  between 
tbem  and  present  practice,  for  tbe  discrepancies  which  have  crept  in, 
are  notoriously  to  the  advantage  of  education  * ;  but  to  ascertain  bow 


•  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  our  view  of  this  subject  by  adducing  the 
authority  of  tbe  Quarterly  Review,  whicb,  though  not  worth  a  straw,  when  advocating 
the  cause  of  old  institutions,  may  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  them.  "  An  inquiiy 
founded  upon  the  narrow  and  technical  principles  there  (in  Parliament)  prescribed,  can 
isfiue  in  no  beneficial  result,  except  in  the  detection  and  discovery  of  fraud.  To 
demand  a  sight  of  the  original  deeds ;  to  compare  the  actual  state  and  practice  of  an 
ancient  foundation  with  the  directions  specified  in  their  early  records ;  to  mark  every 
discrepancy  as  an  abuse ;  and  to  require  a  return,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  to  the  letter 
of  its  charter,  is  a  process  so  far  from  being  of  a  healing  nature,  that,  in  most  instances, 
its  tendency  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  institution."  Considering  what 
an  admirer  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  of  ancestorial  wisdom,  and,  as  he  observes  him- 
self, how  little  he  is  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  any  iatentional  disrespect  towards  these 
venerable  seats  of  learning,  it  is  worth  the  reader's  while  to  observe,  in  this  and  the 
passages  which  follow  it,  with  what  reverence  he  speaks  t)f  "  a  few  sentences  of  Latin, 
and  some  shreds  of  parchment.'^  It  is  curious  to  remark  in  this  the  workings  of  party. 
We  wish  Mr.  Brougham  and  his  friends  would  evince  a  little  more  illiberality  of  prin- 
ciple, and  we  should  have  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  exemplary  liberals.    During  the 
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far  those  old  institutions  doy  or  can  fulfil  the  purpose,  for  which  th« 
community  employs  their  agency,  viz.,  of  educating  the  gentry  of 
England,  and  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  legislature  to  take  or 
recommend  other  measures  for  the  acquisition  of  an  object  sa  im* 
portant. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  information,  let  an  intelligent  and  impariM 
committee  (if  such  a  one  can  be  found)  be  appointed,  with  powers  to 
examine  every  learned  head  in  the  University,  from  him  of  TVinity,  ta 
that  relic  of  an  age  gone  by,  the  old  Nestor  of  Peterhouse.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  doubt  not  these  venerable  dignitaries  would  be  found  to 
answer  scrupulously  and  conscientiously.  Should  the  committee, 
however,  I'eflecting  upon  the  ;boral  conformation  of  the  species,  be  of 
opinion  that  the  purest  testimony  is  not  to  be  expected  from  parties 
mainly  interested  in  the  question  at  issue,  it  is  in  their  power  to 
supply  every  hiatus  in  the  information  obtained,  by  the  evidence  of 
persons  who,  not  having  enjoyed  the  pride  of  academical  sway,  tho 
pleasure  of  enacting  sumptuary  laws  against  boots  and  breakfasts^ 
(^^  small  Tritons  of  the  minnows,")  and  the  warm  comforts  of  the  lodge 
and  combination-room,  are  thereby  exempted  from  suspicion  of  any 
sinister  influence  upon  their  judgment.  A  body  of  evidence  mighi 
thus  b3  collected,  sufficient  to  enable  the  legislature  and  the  public  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  in  this  question,  which  no  one  will  deny  to  be 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  community.  But  legislatures,  as 
at  present  fmmed,  are  machines  of  very  irregular  action ;  sometimes, 
when  touched  in  a  tender  part,  or  moved  by  a  cunning  hand,  working 
yvith  tremendous  velocity ;  at  others,  opposing  a  vis  inerticB  to  the 
progress  of  civilization,  to  be  overcome  only  by  the  preponderant 
weight  of  public  opinion.  To  the  latter  we  must  look  for  redress^ 
To  that  let  every  one  contribute  his  mite,  till  it  is  confirmed  by  right 
information,  and  guided  by  just  and  philosophical  opinions.  Tho 
question  of  university  education  may  now  be  considered  as  fairly- 
before  the  public,  at  whose  bar  every  competent  witness  is  bound  to 
deliver  evidence. 

In  the  absence  of  that  testimony,  which  we  ourselves  believe  would 
be  found  equally  veracious  and  authoritative,  we  beg  to  offer  to  our 
readers  a  few  particles  of  evidence  on  the  subject.  We  are  induced; 
to  this,  by  observing  that  every  journal,  favourable  or  the  contrary,  to 
existing  establishments,  has,  as  if  by  common  consent,  evaded  the- 
enquiry,  and  argued  on  the  supposition  that  the  merits  of  this  ques- 
tion were  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  public.  The  Westminst^tr 
Reviewer,  for  example,  in  an  able,  but  rough  and  indigested  essay,,  in 
the  seventh  number,  has  handled  the  subject  in  no  sparing  or  feeble 
manner.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  examined  the  working  of  the 
system  sufficiently  in  detail ;  probably  because,  when  the  result  was  so 
obviously  despicable,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  enquire 
further ;  but  his  occasional  glances  often  penetrate  its  depths,  and 
descry  its  operations.  His  object  is  to  show  the  inutility  of  the  vulgar 
routine  of  English  education,  assuming  ^'  the    ideal  pattern  to  be 


Whig  administrations  of  George  I.  and  II.,  the  flaming  zealots  for  liberty  were  all.  on  the 
Tory  side.  As  long  as  two  parties  divide  the  House  and  the  public,  when  one  bucket 
descends  the  other  bucket  vfiVi  infallibly  mount,  and  human  improvement  be  at « 
stand-still. 
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tolerably  preserved  in  practice  ;"*  and  it  is  only  by  hints  and  iniiendos, 
that  he  gives  us  to  understand  how  far  he  is  from  thinking  that  the 
pattern  is  so  preserved^     The  Edinburgh  Review  has  again, "  notwith- 
standing the  shameful  discomfiture  of  its  former  efforts/^  t  entered 
the  field,  and,  apparently^  is  bent  upon  taking  better  aim  and  fighting 
with  other  weapons  than  in  its  former  desultory  skirmishes.     The  last 
paper  on  this  subject,^  discovers  infinitely  more  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  an  English  University  than  is  displayed  in  all  the  prcfceding; 
volumes  of  the  journal  together.     We  may  judge  that  it  has,  at 
length,  hit  a  tender,  if  not  a  mortal  part,  when,  to  its  various  strong 
allegations,  the  Quarterly  Review  can  reply  only,  that  its  contemporary 
has  again  "disgraced  itself  by  a  strain  of  low  scurrility  against 
the  English  Uaiversities,  as  dull  in  manner,  as  it  i&  false  in  fact,  and 
fallacious  in  argument.*'     We  may  always  distinguish  the  losing  party 
by  the  loudness  of  its  invectives,  which  is  invariably  proportioned  to 
tlie  rottenness  of  its  cause.     "  Truth,"  the  Quarterly  well  observes, 
"  is  strong  in  its  resources,"  a,nd  abhors  all  connexion  with  obloquy  and 
abuse.    The  Quarterly  Reviewer  reminds  the  Edinburgh  of  its  former 
"  discomfitures,*'  just  as  one  pugnacious  varlet  taunts  another  whom 
he  has  formerly  beaten,  over  whom  he  has  long  domineered,  but  who 
is  beginning  to  evince  s3^ptoms  of  a  disposition  to  rebel.     Besides, 
the  Edinburgh,  like  the  vanquished  bull  of  the  Georgics,  has  been 
**  nursing  its  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,*'  and  "  biding  its  time/' 

£t  tentat  sese,  atque  irasci  in  cornua  discit 

»  *  »  » 

praBcep8que''oblitum  ferturin  hostem, 
.  The  Quarterly  is  unmercifully  gored.    "  Scurrility** — ^^  Strain'*  the 
first,    "  We  have  the  most  entire  persuasion,  that  the  plan  of  sending 
young  men  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  to  live  together  for  the  three  inost 
critical  years  of  their  lives,  at  a  distance  from  their   parents   or 
guardians,  subject  to  no  effectual  or  useful  control,  and  suffered  to 
drink,  dice,  and  wench,  as  they  please,  to  read  what  they  please,  and- 
associate  with  whom  they  please,  provided  only  they  are  punctual  in 
attendance  at  chapel  for  five  minutes  in  a  morning,  and  regular  in 
receiving  the  proper  vestments,  and  showing  themselves  at  the  hour  of 
grace  before  meat — is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  follies  that  ever 
entered   into  the  mind   of  man,  and  would  have  hern  deemed'  toa 
absurd  a  caricature  of  human  improvidence,  had  it  been  only  known' 
in  some  page  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  not  grown  silently  into  an 
English  habit." — Edinburgh  Review.     Is  this  false  in  fact  ?   Speaky 
for  ye  best  can  tell,  ye  thousands  who  have  slumbered  at  prayers,  and' 
borrowed  gowns  in  hall,  and  drunk  till  cock-crow,  and  slept  yourselves 
sober  at  — ,  and  thus  worn  your  college  life  away — is  not  this  true  f-^ 
Strain  the  second,    "The  rich  endowments,  joined  to  the  certaiiity 
of  having  a  constant  supply  of  such  wealthy  pupils,  made  the  teachers 
lazy,  and    their   course   of    instruction    superficial,    and    inflexibly 
opposed   to   all   improvement." — Ibid,     The   Reviewer    has  missrd 
his  aim  here.    That  the  teachers  are  lazy  is  false.     That  the  rich 
endowments    of   the    colleges   are   injurious,   is   true. — Strain   the 
third,    "  The  education  of  those  who  are  really  educated,  is  their 

*  Quarterly  Review,  ibid.  tibid. 

t  See  the  article,  *'  New  London  Univonity,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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own  work ;   and  being  their  own  work,  not  only  are  all  the  previoias 
time  and  money  lost^  bat  that  period  of  life  which  ought  to  have  been 
occupied  in  acquisition,  has  passed,  never  to  return,  never  to  be  com- 
pensated by  aifter-industry.     The  monopoly  has  cheated  them  with 
the  semblance  of  teaching ;  it  has  taught  them  what  they  have  nol* 
learned^  or  if  they  have  learned  what  it  has  taught,  they  have  hastened 
to  forget  it.     It  has  cheated  them  of  their  wealth,  and  their  time ; 
it  has  cheated,  as  far  as  it  could,  the  state  which  depends  on  their 
acquisitions ;  it  has  not  made  the  citizens  which  it  promised ;  it  is  not 
an  Alma  Mater,  but  a  harpy  and  a  robber/' — Weatminster  Review, 
Will  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  affirm  that  this  is  not  fact  ?  Will  he  ques- 
tion its  truth  ?     Let  him  look  within  himself,  and  pronounce. — Strain- 
the  fourth.    "  The  number  of  these  proficients  is  extremely  small, 
compared  with  that  of  the  whole  students ;  (Scotice ;)  and  there  is 
really  no  medium  between  almost  entire  idleness,  and  such  skill  in 
making  Greek  and  Latin  verses  as  would  astonish  a  first-rate  German 
commentator,  and  such  readiness  in  solving  difficult  problems   as 
would  surpass   the  belief,  certainly  far  exceed  the  power,  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  were  he  again  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  Granta."— 
Edinburgh  Review.    Is  this  falee  in  fdct  ? — Strain  the  fifth.  "  But 
the  true  test  of  a  good  and  efficient  system  of  instruction  is,*  fiirst  of' 
all,  its  teaching  the  whole  body  of  those  whom  it  embraces,  and 
making  each  advance  according  to  the  measure  of  his  abilities ;  and- 
next  to  that,  its  imparting  knowledge  which  may  remain  with  the 
students  in  after  life.     Tried  by  either  test,  the  systems  of  our  Uni- 
versity lamentably  fkil." — Ibid.    Is  thi8/«/*e  in  fact,  or  fallacious 
in  argument?     Is  it  false  in  fact  that  the  University  of  Cambridge 
has  within   the   last  fortnight,  after  conferring  on  them  a  degree, 
which  implies  that  their  education  is  completed,  dismissed  a  great 
majority  of  her  pupils  entirely  ignorant  of  the  very  science,  which  she 
considers  as  constituting  the  most  essential  and  important  part  of  a 
liberal  education  ?     If  it  be  true,  is  it  scurrilous  to  aver  the  fact  f 
If  it  be  true,  will  the  public  care  in  what  "  manner"  the  fact  is  stated, 
though  it  be  as  "  dull"  as  that  of  Mr.  T.  Campbeirs  Lectures  on 
Poetry,  or  as  lively  and  metaphorical  as  that  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
itself?     The  Reviewer  must  place  unbounded  confidence  in  the  autho- 
rity of  his  journal,  if  he  trusts  that  an  audacious  front,  and  a  bold 
denial,  will  maintain  his  cause,  not  only  against  the  asseverations  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  but  in  the  face  of  the  truth  itself.     We  would 
advise  him  to  recollect  that  the  ground  of  combat  is  now  shifted,  and 
the  weapons  changed.     His  old  rival  has  learned  wisdom  from  experi- 
ence.    He  no  longer  denies  the  merit  of  Cambridge  as  a  seat  of  science^ 
or  of  Oxford  as  a  school  of  classical  lore  ;  he  only  contends  that  they 
are  inefficient  and  inadequate  places  of  education ;  and  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  must  descend  into  the  field  of  evidence,  and  come  to  close! 
eon^ct  with  facts,  or  the  public  will  give  verdict  against  him.    The 
learning  of  Copleston  can  no  longer  avail  the  cause ;  that  learning  is 
not  denied.     The  pre-eminence  of  Eton  in  the  manufacture  of  hexa-' 
meter  and  pentameter  is  now  conceded.    The  miraculous  proficiency 
of  the  higher  Wranglers  is  allowed  in  the  most  unbounded  terms.  The 
Quarterly  Reviewer  shows  himself  to  be  at  his  utmost  need,  when  he 
would  confound  the  ground  of  former  contests,  in  which  we  grant  the 
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*^  discomfiture"  of  the  enemy,  with  that  of  the  present.  But  eveiy 
shepherd  knoweth  his  flock,  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  taken 
measure  of  his  reader's  credulity.  He  knows  that  every  thing  he 
chooses  to  aflirm  or  deny,  will  be  held  true,  or  false,  by  those  for  whom  he 
writes,  not  because  it  is  proved  to  be  so,  but  because  the  "  Quarterly*' 
sa3r8  it.  How  long  will  the  public  decide  all  questions  in  morals  and 
literature,  not  by  their  merits,  but  by  the  politics  of  those  who  discuss 
them?  How  long  will  the  Tory  part  of  the  comimunity  persist  in 
b^ieving  every  thing  under  a  brown  cover,  and  the  Whig  part  in 
believing  every  thing  under  a  blue  ?  We  beg  the  reader  to  credit  neither 
but  on  evidence.  When  he  reads  in  the  Westminster  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviews,  the  severe  remarks  of  those  periodical  censors  of  our 
system  and  our  seats  of  education,  instead  of  regarding  the  style  and 
form  of  their  periods,  whether  they  be  more  or  less  balanced,  more  or 
less  coarse,  more  or  less  correct,  let  liim  apply  our  test — is  this  false 
in  fact  ? — ("  We  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  that  word,") — is  this  fallacious 
in  argument  ?  If  they  be  neither,  let  him  not  care  how  "  dull"  they 
are  "  in  manner." 

It  were,  to  be  wished  that  these  two  journals  had  gone  into  evidence, 
and,  instead  of  pleading,  had  endeavoured  to  prove.     The  latter,  we  are 
sorry  to  see, has  not  only  forborne  to  attempt  this,  but,  with  its  usual  spi- 
rit of  partisanship,  has  again  dragged  forward  the  Scotch  colleges  into 
comparison  with  our  own.     We  devoutly  wish  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
would  be  pleased  to  leave  them  out  of  the  case.  We  are  sure  the  mention  of 
them  will  do  the  cause  of  reformation  here  no  good.  We  know  our  English 
temper  better ;  and,  besides,  we  are  not  so  thoroughly  assured  of  the 
goodness  of  even  the  Scotch  colleges,  as  not  to  wish  for  more  unexcep- 
tionable models.     As  for  the  Quarterly,  it  is  really  a  lesson  to  consider 
how  it  has  comported  itself  on  this  emergency.     As  if  to  contrast  the 
roughness  of  the  unsparing  adversary,  and  lull  its  friends  to  the  re- 
pose which  these  recent  censures  must  have,  in  some  measure,  dis- 
turbed, how  smoothly  and  equably  do  its  periods  flow  on ! — how  correct, 
how  calm,  (except  in  one  instance,)  and  dispassionate  its  expressions ! 
— ^how  condescending  the  terms  in  which  it  announces  to  the  city  of 
London  that  the  latter  is  permitted  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  to  have 
a  university,  provided  always  that  it  keep  its  distance,  and  "  disclaim 
all  competition  with  our  ancient  and  flourishing  universities  !" — how 
graciously  it  is  pleased  to  approve  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  "  conciliating," 
"  unassuming,"  and  "  earnest,  indeed,  but  calm,"  method  of  propounding 
his  views,  "  dissuading  all  ideas  of  comparison  with  the  English  uni- 
versities, [as  if  London  were  in  Scotland  or  Jamaica,]  as  well  as  any 
attempt  to  censure  theh:  proceedings  !" — how  pathetically  it  deprecates 
"  all  bitterness  of  contention,"  as  if  the  Reviewer  had  never  once  dipped 
his  own  pen  in  gall  and  wormwood !     The  whole  article,  indeed,  is  a 
choice  sample  of  that  drawing-room  style,  and  elegant  imbecility,  for 
which  the  Quarterly  is  justly  renowned.     Equally  admirable  with  its 
tone  and  language  is  the  policy  upon  which  it  is  composed.  The  reader's 
attention  is  quietly  led  away  from  the  present  state  of  the  universities, 
and  engaged  in  a  consideration  perfectly  alien  to  the  only  important 
quastion,  of  their  rise,  and  gradual  advances  to  the  state  in  which  we 
now  find  them.     With  this  part  of  their  history,  the  public  has  little 
concern.     It  is  their  present  condition  we  would  have  unfolded;  and, 
therefore,  we  propose  to  take  up  their  history,  where  the  Quarterly  Re- 
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view  (cbntented  with  the  supposition  ^'  that  the  ideal  pattern  has  beeit 
tolerably  preserved  in  practice")  has  left  it. 

Our  readers  consist  of  persons  who  are  either  well  acquainted  vnth 
the  subject,  and  have  reflected  upon  it,  or  who  are  well-informed,  with-' 
out  having  reflected,  or  who  are  entirely  ignorant,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not have  reflected.  It  were  desirable  that  the  first  division  should 
constitute  the  majority,  though  we  apprehend  it  is  in  fact  by  much  the 
smallest ;  but,  whether  more  or  fewer,  the  readers  of  this  class  will 
pardon  the  apparent  impertinence  of  dwelling  upon  topics,  to  them  so 
notorious,  and  opinions  so  trite,  in  consideration  of  the  great  number  of 
the  uninformed  or  unreflecting.  It  is  needless  to  add,  we  design  the 
little  information  we  are  able  to  communicate  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  latter.  On  questions  of  universal  interest,  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
every  member  of  the  community  should  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion.  Whilst  a  portion  of  it,  and  that  portion  a  very  great 
majority,  remains  either  heedless  from  want  of  reflection,  or  incapable 
of  thinking  right  from  want  of  information,  public  opinion,  the  only  re- 
dresser  of  grievances,  and  reformer  of  abuses,  cannot  be  expected  to 
overbear  the  obstacles,  which  the  active  opposition  of  an  interested 
class  puts  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

The  reader  will  observe^  that  we  purpose  confining  our  testimony  at 
present  to  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  Cambridge.  We  have 
our  reasons.  Let  every  man  speak  from  his  own  knowledge.  Views 
cannot  be  given  at  second-hand  without  the  risk  of  receiving  a  new 
colour  in  the  process  of  transmission.  The  public  is  thus  far  led  inta 
error.  It  is  difiicult  enough  to  cunvey  to  the  mind  of  another  precisely 
the  just  impressions,  even  when  received  from  actual  experience ;  let. 
alone  the  hazard  of  attempting  that  communication  by  means  of  copy- 
ing from  the  observations  of  other  people.  We  see  how  long  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers,  and  other  enquirers,  have  been  at  fault  in  their  con- 
jectures.    Let  Oxford,  therefore,  speak  for  itself. 

We  may  add,  that  the  consideration  of  Cambridge  alone,  embraces 
fully  one-half  of  the  whole  subject ;  that  university  enjoying,  at  thisr 
moment,  perhaps  rather  more  than  her  moiety  of  public  attention. 
Cambridge  men  figure  in  the  annals  of  our  police ;  Cambridge  trials 
agitate  our  courts  of  law.  The  representation  of  Cambridge  is  at  thi» 
moment  canvassed  by  lawyers  of  the  first  eminence,  flrtatesmen  of  the 
highest  character,  and  travellers  of  the  greatest  renown.*  Public 
buildings, observatories  or  colleges,  are  daily  starting  into  existence,  and 
the  number  of  those  with  whom  they  overflow,  is  now  greater  than  that 
of  the  students  at  the  other  university.  The  outward  and  visible  signsr 
of  prosperity  abound.  In  the  language  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
measuring  the  progress  of  science  and  learning  by  yards  of  stone  walls, 
and  the  height  of  stone  columns,  Cambridge  is  a  "  flourishing  univer- 
sity." We  have  also  the  authority  of  a.  northern  writer,  we  believe,  in 
an  Athenian  publication,  called  Janus,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  reader 
now  hears  mention  for  the  first  time,  for  considering  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge as  at  least  on  a  footing  of  equality.  "  They  have  long  been 
rivals,"  thus  argues  Sawney, "  ergo,  they  must  be  equal." 

We  have  another  reason  for  selecting  Cambridge  in  preference  to 
Oxford.     The  latter,  it  is  understood,  does  contrive  to  diffuse  the  be- 


See  London  Magazine,  No.  V.  New  Series,  and  Westminster  Review,  No.  VIII. 
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nefits  of  classical  learning  (such  as  they  are)  throughout  the  mass  of 
her  students.  They  can  read  the  New  Testament;  they  are  tole- 
rable theologians,  so  at  least  the  bishops  or  their  chaplains  say  ;  ttnd, 
therefore,  the  question  at  issue  with  that  university  may  more  nearly 
approach  to  the  fundamental  inquiry,  bow  far  classical  learning  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  ought  to  supersede  learning  of  other  descriptions. 
Oxford  is  also  understood  to  teach  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  to  supply 
the  future  legislator  or  economist  with  the  only  instrument  by  which 
his  statistical  or  political  enquiries  can  be  rendered  of  service  to  himself 
or  his  country.  If  Oxford  really  do  thus  much,  she  is  not  all  outside 
show.     Her  fair  form  is  tenanted  by  a  soul  as  fair. 

We  think  it  right  to  disclaim  all  feelings  of  malevolence  towards  the 
University,  to  who?e  discipline  and  management  we  more  particularly 
object.  She  is  not  to  blame  for  what  she  is.  The  public  are  to  blame 
for  countenancing  her  in  an  adherence  to  a  mode  of  education,  or 
rather  non-educat)on,  so  futile  and  prejudicial.  Admitting  this,  we 
deny  the  justice  of  that  claim  she  is  generally  supposed  to  have  upon 
her  children,  for  forbearance  or  silence.*  This  notion  of  filial  respect 
due  to  Alma  Mater,  originates  entirely  with  a  practice,  far  too  univer- 
sal in  our  language,  of  personifyiijg  every  constituted  body  of  men 
under  some  one  name,  and  giving  to  them  a  kind  of  unity.  Thus,  the 
seventeen  establishmeBts,  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and 
directed  by  masters,  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  fellows  to  co- 
operate, which  compose  the  University  of  Cambridge,  are  often  com- 
prehended under  the  title  of  an  ideal  personage.  Whom  fancy  has  been 
pleased  to  represent  ^s  belonging  to  the  fairer  sex,  and  has  sanctified 
with  the  attributes  and  name  of  a  mother.  There  wants  but  •some 
idea  of  this  kind  to  be  once'entfirtained,  and  straightway  every  one, 
who  has  idled  away  three  years  at  Cambridge,  becomes  a  «o»  of  Alma 
Mater ;  and  is  bound  to  yield  her  all  th6  respect,  which  the  child 
owes  to  its  mother.  Such  are  the  restraintSj  purely  inaaginary,  which 
the  metaphorical  genius  of  our  language  and  country  imposes  upon  our 
reason.  But  it  is  time  these  cobwebs,  or  gossamers,  (which  you 
please,)  should  be  brushed  away.  If  we  give  in  to  this  idle  practice, 
by  the  use  of  the  collective  term  University,  and  speak  of  it  as  be- 
longing to  th^  feminine  gender,  we  do  it  only  to  avoid  the  suspicion  o( 
personality.  It  is  the  system— the  state  of  the  university,  not  the 
members,  which  we  censure.  They  a>re  whore  they  found  themselves, 
and  as  they  found  themselves  ;  and  «^re  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  being 
where  they  are,  and  as  they  are,  than  a  ploughman  is  guilty  of  plough-^ 
ing,  or  a  tailor  culpable  of  cutting  cloth.  Whilst,  then,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  no  obligation  to  silence  or  forbearance,  it  is  on  the 
other,  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  man,  to  lay  before  the  community 
whatever  information  he  is  able  to  furnish,  respecting  the  nature  and 
character  of  this  sjpquestered  seiMi  ol  education.  The  community  is 
concerned  to  know  every  particular  relative  to  it.  The  community 
believes  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  place  of  sound  moral,  religious, 
classical,  and  scientific  disicipline ;  and;  of  course,  acts  jkn  conformity 


"  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  right  in  me  thus  far  to  betray  the  secrets,  and  ejcpose 
the  vices  of  my  own  Alma  Mater.**  Confemons  of  a  Cantab, — See  the  London  Maga- 
y.ine,  No.  XU.  December. 
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with  that  helief.     The  community,  we  may  also  observe,  has  hitherto 
shewn  itself  as  blind  as  a  beetle,  on  a  matter  that  vitally  affects  its 
interests.*     The  splendour  diffused  round  the  University  by  the  rare 
occurrence  of  a  Watson,  a  Paley,  a  Milner, — names  illustrious  indeed 
but  not  great  enough  to  justify  an  attachment  so  idolatrous — ^has  con- 
cealed from  observation  the  vulgar  herd  of  ABC-darians    who  have    ' 
completed  their  education  at  Cambridge.    Every  one  of  the  select 
few,  conscious  of  great  intellectual  superiority,  and  ascribing  that 
superiority  to  the  University,  has  looked  within  himself,  instead  of  cast- 
ing his  eyes  abroad,  for  the  fruits  of  her  discipline.     Each  one  of  the 
million,  supremely  ignorant,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  unconscious  of 
the  cheat,  or  supremely  elated  by  the  importance  which  the  com- 
munity attaches  to  a  university  education,  and  therefore  not  disposed 
to  lessen  his  own  consequence,  by  discovering  the  cheat,  has  not  been 
accessary  to  the  detection  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  an  education 
so  much  vaunted,  otherwise  than  as  far  as  he  could  not  help  betraying 
it  grossly  in  his  own  conversation  and  demeanour.     There  are  excep- 
tions, however,  in  both  classes.    Of  the  former,  the  most  remarkable 
may  be  considered  the  Cantab,  whose  Regrets  we  lately  communicated 
to  the  reader,  and  who  appears  to  have  scaled  the  very  top  of  Olympus,  * 
and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sitting  down,  and  contemplating  the  barren- 
ness of  the  prospect.     The  mere  mention  of  angles   and  triangles 
must,  one  would  think,  prove  quite  fatal  to  the  sentimental ;  and  yet 
there  was  that  in  these  remarkable  confessions,  which  touched  us  to 
the  quick.     To  the  latter  division,  we  ourselves  profess  to  belong ; 
and  assume  nothing  more  than  the  credit  of  hearkening  to  Regan's 
dutiful  advice  to  poor  Lear :  "  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  . 
so."     Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  the  excellence  of  the  "  pattern,"  " 
which  the  University  of  Cambridge  professes  to  "preserve  in  her 
practice."    We  only  complain  of  her  practice,  and  with  reason,  since 
we  own  ourselves  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  suffered  by  it. 
In  our  following  numbers  we  propose  to  dedicate  a  few  pages  in  each^ 
to  the  benefit  of  Alma  Mater ;  and  we  hereby  invite  all,  who  are 
aggrieved,  either  by  her  conduct  towards  them,  or  our  animadversions 
upon  her,  to  acquaint   us  with  their  grievances.     If  well  founded, 
whether  they  make  for,  or  against  our  common  mother,  they  may  de- 
pend upon  it  the  world  shall  hear  of  their  complaint.    We  have  only 
one  word  of  advice  more  to  give  to  these  two  classes  at  parting.     In 
weighing  any  thing  we  have  said,  or  shall  hereafter  say,  let  the  few 
individuals  who  ascribe  their  own  high  attainments  to  the  influence  of 
Alma  Mater,  look,  not  into  their  own  minds  for  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  urge,  but  abroad ;  and  let  the  rest  look  not  abroad,  but  at 
home. 

•  The  Westminster  Review  speaks  the  truth  broadly  and  boldly,  on  this  head:  **The 
greater  mass  of  the  public  has,  as  usual,  shown  the  most  determined  inveteracy  not  to 
listen  to  advice  that  will  give  them  the  trouble  of  thinking,  the  trouble  of  quitting  a 
beaten  routine,  to  enter  on  a  new  line  of  action,  and  the  vast  effort  of  douhting  the  wis- 
dom of  their  ancestors."  We  laud  the  persevering  temper  discovered  in  the  sentence, 
which  follows  the  above  : — *'  It  must  be  our  business  to  sound  that  advice  in  their 
ears  till  they  do  listen,  &c.  since  *  For  this  were  we  ordained.'  *'  Indeed,  the  motto 
of  those,  who  would  inculcate  any  truth  upon  the  public,  must  be  that  scripture  which 
exhorteth  to  prayer  without  ceasing,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season." 
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**  Lady  CjiAven  always  tells  the  truth/'  was  a  saying  of  the  late 
King's ;  the  veracity  of  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  douht,  since  we 
have  the  lady's  own  authority  in  support  of  it.  "I  have  always  been 
Pk  strict  observer  of  truth."  Again — ^^  I  never  utter  a  falsehood ;  I 
never  detract ;  I  talk  as  little  as  I  can/'  &c.  Finally — "  I  defy  my 
bitterest  enemy  to  affirm  I  ever  told  an  untrutk."  On  the  best 
grounds,  therefore,  we  have  established  one  important  point — that 
every  statement  in  these  volumes  is  true.  The  fair  authoress  appears 
to  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  celebrated  of  her 
contemTM)raries ;  and  baa  favoured  us  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
their  cnaracters.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  given  us  at  full 
length — her  own.  This  we  shall  first  notice,  as  it  may  enable  the 
reader  to  appreciate  justly  the  value  of  her  other  performances  in  the 
same  line.  She  possessed  "  a  natural  love  for  the  muses/'  which, 
however,  she  was  always  reluctant  to  betray.  The  docility  of  her 
temper  rn^de  learning  easy  to  her ;  she  danced,  sang,  and  embroidered, 
and  had  a  taste  for  all  fine  works.  Though  lively  to  excess,  the  *- 
moment  her  attention  was  claimed  by  her  lessons,  she  became  all 
silence,  and  her  application  was  so  close  as  generally  to  cost  her  n 
nervous  head-ache.  Her  natural  disposition  was  one  extremely 
difficult  to  manage — ^meek,  yet  lively — ^humble,  yet,  when  roused,  her 
sensations  were  such  as  for  ever  to  seal  her  lips  and  ears  to  those  who 
had  offended  her.  Her  feelings  were  invariably  generous,  and  a  liberal 
way  of  thinking  characterized  her  conduct  through  life.  In  affairs  of 
moment,  her  natural  genius  disposed  her  to  reflection,  though  in  trifles 
she  was  of  a  gay  and  inconsiderate  turn.  The  contrast  presented  by 
these  opposite  qualities  constituted  her  principal  charm,  and  made  her 
the  delight  of  those  with  whom  she  lived.  She  was  remarkable  also 
for  the  clearness  of  her  ideas ;  a  quality  which  extorted  from  the  Pere 
Elis^e,  surgeon  to  the  King  of  France,  the  exclamation,  "  Dieu! 
comme  vos  id6es  sont  claires  et  nettes ! "  However,  though  subject 
to  be  complimented  with  expressions  of  this  kind,  she  was  humble 
enough  to  ascribe  her  great  superiority  over  the  rest  of  her  sex  to  her 
education.  Instead  of  skipping  over  a  rope,  she  had  been  taught  to 
pay  visits  and  to  receive  them,  and  to  suppose  herself  a  lady  receiving 
company.  Moreover,  she  had  been  too  weak  to  be  tossed  about,  when 
an  infant — an  evil  practice  too  common  among  English  nurses.  Then 
for  her  morality ;  though  all  obedience  in  indifferent  matters,  no  power 
on  earth  could  have  forced  her  into  a  measure  condemned  by  her  con- 
science. Modesty,  of  course,  she  held  in  high  esteem,  as  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  sex.  "  The  woman/'  s^e  observes,  "  that  surrenders 
her  chastity,  is  universally  despised."  The  Countess  -of  Suffolk,  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  Queen  Caroline,  her  godmother,  she  made  the 
"  pattern  of  her  manners/'  and  so  profound  is  the  respect  she  ex- 
presses for  that  lady,  that  she  probably  made  her  the  pattern  also  of 
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her  morals,  Her's  was  a  soul  of  great  magnanimity,  and  accessible 
to  sensations,  neither  of  envy  nor  hatred.  Thus  blessed  by  nature 
and  education,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  she  wa9 
the  comfort  of  both  her  husbands. 

Her  face  and  form  were  such  as  indicated  the  divinity  within. 
Lady  Berkeley,  her  mother,  had  conceived  a  dislike  to  her  from  her 
birth  ;  which  was  often  "  attended  with  personal  chastisement  for  her 
Stourderies/^  This  treatment  produced  in  her  that  look  of  Mended 
modesty  and  timidity,  which,  contrasted  with  her  vivacity  and  playftiL* 
ness,  fascinated  every  beholder.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  her  thai 
no  picture  of  her  had  ever  done  her  justice.  The  one  done  by  Romney  by 
no  means  conveys  a  just  idea  of  her  face  or  figure.  He  deserves, 
however,  great  praise  for  that  which  he  executed  of  her  two  sons^ 
Berkeley  and  Keppel.  "  These  two  elegant  young  men  were  models 
for  an  artist."  Even  Reynolds,  after  six  sittings,  was  obliged  to  gire 
up  the  attempt.  In  his  defence  he  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
scolding  him  for  his  refusal  to  finish  the  portrait, — ^^  there  is  some- 
thing so  comical  in  the  lady's  face,  that  all  my  art  cannot  describe  it.** 
Comical ! — Johnson  repeated  the  word  ten  times,  and  every  time  in  s 
different  tone,  and  ended  in  an  angry  one.  '^  J'ai  vu  des  fenmies  plus 
belles,  peut-§tre,"  said  a  Madame  de  Vaucluse  to  Mrs.  Montague; 
"  mais,  pour  sa  physiognomic.  Grand  Dieu !  j'ai  lu,  j'ai  6crit  beanconp 
de  Romans,  mais  elle  les  a  tons  dans  sa  physiognomie.'^  From  thief 
period  of  her  presentation  she  was  courted  by  the  men,<  and  received 
by  the  world,  in  general,  in  a  way  that  might  have  tume4  the  head  of 
any  other  young  creature  ;  but  this  homage  made  her  only  the  more 
diffident  and  humble,  and  ^^  it  was  just  that  look,  which  no  one  eige 
had/'  that  endeared  her  to  every  one.  "  Est-elle  aussi  jolie  ?*'  a^ed 
Madame  de  Polignac  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  "  A-t-elle  autant  d'esprit 
que  le  monde  dit  ?  "— "  And  what  did  you  answer  ?"  said  I  to  the 
Duke. — "  I  told  her,"  said  he, "  that  we  had  twenty  women  at  court 
more  handsome  than  you ;  mais  pour  les  graces,  et  Tesprit,  pas  une.** 
As  no  painter  could  be  found  to  do  justice  to  the  "  inexpressible  charm*' 
of  her  face,  it  is  fortunate  for  us,  that  she  has  herself  undertaken  to 
convey  a  correct  impression.  She  enjoyed  great  advantages  for  the 
execution  of  this  task,  viz.  a  quickness  of  observation  that  never  failed 
to  discern  the  "  effect"  her  appearance  produced,  and  an  excellent 
memory,  that  treasured  up  and  retained  to  old  age  every  compliment 
that  had  been  paid  her  in  youth. 

Of  her  taste,  her  acquirements,  and  learning,  these  volumes 
will  afford  sufficient  evidence,  to  those  who  have  patience  enough 
to  read  them,  and  understanding  to  fathom  the  depth  of  her  obser^ 
vations.  Of  that  critical,  as  well  as  philosophical  turn  of  thought, 
which  pervades  them,  we  can  afford  but  one  or  two  specimens.  "  It 
was  not  chance  which  iPormed  it,"  (she  is  speaking  of  the  Com6die  Fran- 
jaise) — *^  Louis  XIV.  in  disseminating  a  general  emulation  in  the  fime 
arts,  created,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  great  Ck>m0ille 
and  the  inimitable  Moli^re."  "  A  barber,"  (she  is  criticising  the  Bar- 
bier  de  Seville,)  "  should  never  be  the  hero  of  a  play.  A  barber  never 
enters  into  the  society  of  the  beau  monde.  He  may  be  allowed  to  appear 
at  intervals,  but  ought  never  to  be  the  hero." — 8he  was  deputed  by 
the  Margrave,  to  present  Blanchard  the  aeronaut,  with  a  gold  medal. 
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About  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  she  received  a  letter  from  him, 
thanking  her  for  the  hints  she  had  suggested  to  him  respecting  the 
direction  of  the  balloon.  Now  she  had  made  no  observations,  only 
asked  him  questions.  But  ignorance^  ^*  from  it's  constant  enquiry, 
has  frequently  produced  something  new  to  those,  who  have  lost  their 
combinations,  by  being  too  abstract."-—^'  Murder  and  assassination 
are  not  only  destructive  in  themselves,  but,  if  possible,  still  more  de- 
structive in  their  consequences.  The  practice  of  shedding  blood  un* 
justly,  and  often  wantonly,  blunts  the  conscience,  and  paves  the  way  to 
every  crime"  This  observation  is  verified  in  the  ancient  Greeks,  &c. 
*'  Money  is  a  species  of  property  of  such  extensive  use,  as  greatly  to 
infiame  the  appetite."^ — ^^  Hesiod  says,  that  God  has  placed  labour  as 
a  guard  to  virtue — I  approve  every  regulation  that  tends  to  prevent 
idleness.'' — ^^  Opulence  does  not  consist  in  the  riches,  but  in  the  man*- 
ners  of  a  nation." — ^*  Italian  authors,  1  think,  in  general  are  not  amus- 
ing, but  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri  are  very  fine — ^Dante  is  very  obscure." 
«-^''  Metastasio  enchants  by  the  softness  and  harmony  of  his  poetry/' 
^— '^  Meratori  surprises  by  the  vast  extent  of  his  knowledge  ;  but  he 
is  without  purity  or  elegance." — "  Montesquieu,  among  the  French 
writers,  expresses  himself  with  much  precision." — ^^  That  curious  wri- 
ter, Mandeville,  who  is  always  entertaining,  if  he  does  not  instruct,  &c." 
— "  For  the  elevation  of  the  mind  above  the  earth  I  recognize  the 
plurality  of  worlds,"—^'  Had  all  the  learned  men  treated  this  subject, 
and  explained  it  with  the  clearness  and  precision  of  Fontenelle,  there 
would  have  been  no  occult  sciences."— *<*  After  Fontenelle,  I  admire 
the  elegant  Algarotti,  &c.'* — '*  When  I  wish  for  information  of  what 
passes  in  the  material  world,  I  read  Buffon." — ^^  When  I  found  my  mind 
changeable,  and  my  ideas  not  consecutive,  I  referred  to  the  great  dic- 
tionary of  the  Encyclopedia  V — ^*'When  I  have  no  imagination,  I 
look  over  some  translations :  I  select  that  moment,  because  genius 
is  not  necessary  there,  &c.*' 

To  do  justice  to  the  variety  of  this  lady's  Information — the  exquisite 
truth  of  her  criticisms,  the  depth  of  her  philosophical  remarks,  which 
touch  upon  every  subject  from  the  philosophy  of  dancing,  to  that  of 
government  and  morals — and  the  engaging  simplicity  and  unaffected 
tone  by  which  they  are  reconmiended,  would  demand  more  pages  than 
we  have  been  able  to  afford  lines.  "  Oh !  there  you  are,"  exclaimed 
Charles  Fox  to  her  at  the  assembly,  where  he  saw  her  first  as  Mar- 
gravine ;  "  I  wonder  what  you  will  do  with  your  education ;  it  will  em-^ 
barrass  you  much."  We  think  there  was  reason  in  his  wonder ;  more 
especially  if  the  Margravine  was  in  the  habit  of  favouring  her  audi- 
tors with  reflections  so  profound  and  diversified  as  those  with  which 
she  has  indulged  her  readers.  Lady  Morgan,  perhaps,  though  we 
speak  with  hesitation,  (more  modest  in  this  than  our  critical  brethren, 
who  invariably  have  "  no  hesitation,")  is  the  only  living  authoress 
that  can  be  compared  with  her  Highness,  in  the  extent  of  her  reading, 
and  the  boldness  and  originality  of  her  speculations. 

From  the  philosophical  nature  of  her  reflections,  the  reader  may  be 
led  to  expect  much  new  light  upon  the  characters  of  the  distinguished 
persons  with  whom  (she  associated.  There  arie,  however,  but  three 
characters  in  her  book — ^her  own,  her  mother's,  and  her  first  hus- 
band's.    These  she  had  good  oppoj^tunities  of  studying,  and,  not  being 
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of  a  very  rare  or  complex  description,  they  were  easily  learned.  -  The 
first  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit.  Her  mother's  is  seen  to  most  ad- 
vantage on  the  occasion  of  the  fair  authoress's  first  appearance  in  the 
world,  when,  it  must  be  owned,  her  reception  was  not  over  cordial* 
"  Being  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  without  much  attention 
deposited  in  the  great  elbow-chair,  at  her  ladyship's  bed-side,  with 
neither  clothes,  nor  wet-nurse  prepared,  I  was  left  in  despair,  for  a 
while,  to  my  fate.**  Lady  Albemarle  coming  in  to  make  civil  enqui^ 
ries  after  the  health  'of  the  invalid  and  the  stranger,  had  very  nearly 
deprived  the  world  of  her,  who  was  bom  to  be  the  "  delight"  of  every 
one,  and  us  of  her  history,  by  preparing  to  sit  down  in  the  arm-chair, 
where  she  had  at  first  observed  nothing  but  a  piece  of  flannel.  Lady 
Albemarle  desired  that  the  infant  might  be  brought  to  the  window, 
that  she  might  judge  of  the  probability  of  its  existence.  "  It's  a 
miserable  thing,  and  cannot  live,"  exclaimed  Lady  Berkeley.  For- 
tunately for  the  future  Margravine,  Lady  Albemarle  judged  other- 
wise. "  The  infant's  face  being  uncovered,  the  helpless  little  being 
opened  its  eyes,  as  if  to  hail  the  light  of  day ;  and  as  they  appeared 
very  bright,"  Lady  Albemarle  conceived  hopes  of  its  living.  She, 
therefore,  took  upon  herself  to  give  such  orders  as  might  at  least 
allow  the  infant  fair  play,  and  which  the  mother,  partly  from  despair, 
and  pai*tly  from  disappointment  at  its  proving  a  female,  when 'she 
had  predetermined  it  should  be  a  boy,  had  neglected  to  give. 

Of  her  sister,  Lady  Georgiana,  there  is  nothing  said  particularly 
worthy  of  observation  ;  except  her  mode  of  confiding  to  otir  authoress 
the  secret  of  her  attachment  to  the  nobleman  with  whom,  upon  finding 
the  course  of  her  love  hot  to  run  so  smooth  as  was  to  be  wished, 
she  eventually  disappeared.  "  One  night,  when  my  mother  was  asleep, 
Lady  Georgiana  came  to  my  bed-side,  having  stolen  silently  from  her 
own,  and  whispered,  *  My  Bessy,  I  am  in  love.'"  After  the  elope- 
ment of  this  sister,  Bessy  was  sentenced  to  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  her  mother  till  she  was  married. 

The  next  remarkable  circumstance  in  her  history  is  a  requisition 
made  to  her,  at  some  sacred  musical  festival,  by  desire  of  the  bishop 
of  Gloucester y  that  she  would  hold  one  of  the  plates  for  the  money 
to  be  collected  for  the  poor.  "  As  I  naturally  felt  abashed  in  a  si- 
tuation, where  I  was  so  conspicuous,  I  averted  my  face,  when  I  curt- 
sied for  the  guineas  that  were  given,  and  they  all  fell  sliding  from 
the  plate,  to  the  dismay  of  the  two  beadles  who  attended."  Not- 
withstanding a  few  casualties  of  this  kind,  and  the  teazing  solicita-  • 
tions  of  suitors,  favoured  by  her  mother,  her  life  at  that  period  was 
indifferently  nicri-y.  "  I  danced  and  sung,  and  wrote  poetry,  and . 
laughed  with  my  young  fi-iends,  with  my  accustomed  hilarity,  without 
restraint  or  fear;  comme  le  Chevalier  Bayard,  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche.     But  helas  !  this  state  was  not  of  long  duration." 

The  most  serious  interruption  to  her  tranquillity  was  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Craven's  wilful  and  obstinate  determination  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.  The  urgency  of  friends,  the  intercessions  of  relatives,  and  the 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Craven,  prevail  upon  her,  at  length,  to  allow  the 
settlements  to  be  made.  She  was  offered  the  choice  of  the  seat  in 
Leicestershire,  or  that  in  Berkshire,  for  her  place  of  residence.  **  I 
asked  in  which   of  the  two  counties  the  family  interest  lay.    As  he 
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said  it  was  in  Berkshire,  I  replied,  that  ought  to  he  the  place.  When 
matters  of  serious  moment  were  placed  hefore  me,  my  natural  genii^ 
led  me  to  reflection,  &c." 

Mr. ,  afterwards  Lord  Craven,  had  received  what  was  called  a 

polished  education,  which  Oxford  had  the  honour  of  completing.  His 
life  was  one  continued  ramble.  To  hunt  in  Leicestershire — to  drive 
the  Oxford  stage-coach — to  see  a  new  play  in  London,  &c.  were  his 
ordinary  avocations.  **  Till  I  lived  with  you,  my  love,"  said  he  to  his 
wife,  "  I  never  stayed  three  days  in  one  place."  Possessed  of  a  sound 
judgment  and  a  clear  understanding,  he  had  taste  neither  for  music 
nor  the  fine  arts,  and  disliked  reading  any  thing  hut  the  newspapers. 

"  There  were  neither  libraries  nor  books  in  any  house,  of  any  Craven. 
^  A  miracle !  a  miracle  !'  exclaimed  Fox  one  day  to  me-^t  was  in  Lord 
Craven's  life-time — ^  Craven,  who  never  till  yesterday  opened  his 
lips  in  the  House  of  Lords,  spokeJ — ^  Indeed !'  said  I ;  *  what  did 
he  say  V  for  he  did  not  tell  mc,  on  his  return,  that  he  had  spoken. 
He  then  described  to  me,  with  much  good  humour,  a  speech  that 
Lord  Sandwich  had  made,  in  which  that  nobleman  concluded  by  as- 
serting as  a  fact  something  that  was  his  own  invention.  Lord  Craven 
rose,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  house.  Loud  murmurs  of  dis- 
approbation, which  had  arisen  at  Lord  Sandwich's  assertion,  were  in- 
stantly hushed,  to  give  audience  to  a  peer  about  to  speak,  who  had 
never  opened  his  mouth  before.  Lord  Craven,  looking  steadfastly  at 
Lord  Sandwich,  exclaimed,  *  that's  a  lie,*  and  inamediately  sat  down 
again.  The  house  burst  out  into  a  convulsion  of  laughter."  This  is 
the  best  anecdote  in  the  book,  and  is  told  in  her  best  manner. 

She  bore  her  lord  se^ven  children,  in  the  course,  apparently,  of  almost 
as  many  years  ;  and  her  strict  attention  to  the  maternal  duties,  won 
her  the  heart  of  Samuel  Johnson.  "  I  like  you,"  said  he,  one  day, 
laying  his  great  hand  upon  her  arm,  "  because  you  are  a  good  mother." 
But  all  her  talents,  her  virtues,  and  exemplary  conduct  were  unable 
to  subdue  her  lord's  inveterate  propensity  to  rambling.  Happening, 
by  chance,  to  alight  at  the  Crown  Inn,  in  Reading,  he  found  there  a 
lady,  with  whom  some  gay  colonel  had  resided  for  awhile,  till,  sated 
with  her  charms,  he  had  left  her  and  them,  by  way  of  pledge,  to  pay 
for  the  reckoning.  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  lady  instantly  took . 
possession  of  Lord  Craven.  She  rode  out  with  him,  drank  with  liim, 
and  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  him.  A  scene  of  some  pathos 
ensues  between  him  and  his  lady ;  on  her  part,  full  of  dignity ;  on  his, 
of  remorse.  He  soon,  however,  put  an  end  to  alt  doubt  or  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  by  flatly  announcing  one  day  his  intention  of  going  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  "  '  when  I  go,  I  shall  never  see  your  face  again.'  To  this 
I  answered,  *  That  is,  to  part  with  me?'  He  replied,  *  Yes.'  I  then 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  door,  and,  turning  round,  said,  with  the  great- 
est calmness  I  could  collect,  *  The  parting  of  a  husband  and  a  wife, 
who  have  lived  together  for  thirteen  years,  and  have  had  seven 
children,  is  a  thing  of  too  great  consequence  to  those  children,  for  me 
not  to  take  the  best  advice  upon  such  an  event ;'  and  I  retired  to  my 
own  sitting-room." 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  consulted  the  very  best  authori- 
ties, in  the  persons  of  Lords  Loughborough  and  Thurlow.  The  first 
was  all  flaming  indignation,  and  advised  nothing  short  of  prosecution. 
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"  Prosccate  my  husband !— the  father  of  my  seven  children !"  The 
othet  lotd  was  more  moderate  in  his  counsels.  The  best  thing  she 
could  do,  according  to  his  ideas,  was  to  go  where  slie  pleased,  and  take 
with  her  any  of  the  children  she  thought  proper.  "  But,"  added  he, 
"  leave  your  daughters  with  your  lord." — ^'  I  shall  never  forget  Lord 
Thurlow's  manner  of  telling  me  [no  doubt]  this  ;  nor  how  near  I 
saw  tears  starting  from  ttiose  eyes  which  were  supposed  never  to  have 
wept."  It  was  even  suggested  to  her  that  she  ought  to  communicate 
the  particulars  of  this  unfortunate  business  to  the  Queen ;  but  solne 
ooiisiderations,  not  very  intelligible  to  us,  prevented  her  having  reeoone 
to  the  place  of  "  last  resort."  Besides,  she  could  not  contemplate 
lightly  the  chance  of  a  refusal,  even  from  the  Queen  of  England ;  she 
was  a  Plantagenet,  and  her  proud  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  an  explana- 
tion. '^  Contempt,  I  confess,  cool,  rooted  contempt  was  all  I  felt  for 
Lord  Craven's  folly ;"  and  as  for  any  calumnies  he  might  propagate 
respecting  her,  she  was  content  to  be  no  better  off  than  her  godmother, 
the  pattern  of  her  manners,  the  immaculate  Lady  Suffolk,*  whom  the 
Queen's  protection  (Caroline,  wife  of  Geo.  II.)  alone  had  preserved 
from  the  ill-treatment  of  /ler  lord. 

Leaving  her  noble  husband  in  possession  of  the  field,  she  iiat  herself 
quietly  down  for  a  while  at  St.  Oermain-en-Laye ;  where  the  Queen  of 
France's  gaucherieSy  as  she  terms  them,  about  her,  afforded  her  some 
amusement,  and  occasioned  her  a  little  perplexity.  Maria  Antoinette, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  employed  a  person  to  watch  her  ladyship'h 
conduct ;  who,  betraying  the  confidence  reposed  in  her,  confessed  to  our 
authoress,  that  not  only  she,  but  the  police,  transmitted  to  the  QUeen 
%  T^gulAt  account  of  her  ladyship'9  proceedings.  But,  said  she, 
"  Vbus  6to9  si  aimable,  que  je  me  fie  k  vous !"    Moreover >  she  asked 

her  ladyship,  if  it  was  the  Prinde  de  S *  -  who  came  so  often  to 

see  her  ?     "I  told  this  milliner  that  I  never  had  permitted  the  Prince 

de  8 to  be  presented  to  me,  because  he  had  a  very  bad  charac*' 

ter ;  and  that  it  was  the  Margrave  of  Anspach  who  so  frequently  visit- 
ed me  ;  that  he  had  known  me  from  my  childhood,  and  had  Conceived 
for  me  the  same  partiality  that  all  who  had  known  me  from  my  infancy 
retained  for  me."  She  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  personal  inter- 
course with  the  Queen,  beyond  an  aceidenial  rencontre  in  the  gallery  at 
Versailles,  where  her  ladyship  was  present  with  her  child  (Master 
Keppel,)  to  see  the  Royal  Family  pass  to  chapel.  The  Queen  noticed 
the  chila>  and  exclaimed,  clasping  her  h&nds,  <^  Dieu !  le  joli  enfanf 
On  their  return  from  chapel,  the  Queen  and  Madame  Elixabeth  stopped 
and  curtsied  repeatedly  to  Lady  Craven  ;  the  former  saying, "  Hester 
avec  nous,  Madatae !"  while  the  other,  with  a  voice  as  sweet  as  her  an- 
gelic countenance,  repeated  the  phrase. 

Tired  of  her  fine  dairy  and  her  Alderney  cows,  in  reference  to  which 
some  polite  ecclesiastic  characterized  her  ladyship  as  "  une  tr^s-grande 
dame,  qui  ne  d6daignait  pas  les  details  du  m6nage,"  our  authoress  sets 
out  on  her  travels.  In  Italy  she  excited  the  astonishment  of  every 
body,  by  riding  on  horseback  on  a  side-saddle.  The  peasants,  as  they 
passed  her  on  the  right  hand,  would  exclaim,  "  Ah !  povera— una 


*  For  a  mention  of"  our  good  Suffolk,"  see  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.'* 
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Gamba !"  At  Flofcnce,  the  brilliancy  of  the  moon  reminded  her  of  a 
saying  of  M.  de  Carricioli, — ^^  Que  la  lune  de  Naples  valait  bicn  Id 
soleil  de  VAngleterre."  In  Venice  she  expected  to  find  a  cheei^fol 
city  J  but  was  disappointed.  The  gondolas  floated  on  the  water  like 
so  many  coffins ;  and  *the  windows  of  the  houses,  mostly  closed  half- 
way by  dirty  unpainled  shutters,  "  had  flung  a  cloud  o'er  Venice' 
lovely  wails."  To  compensate  for  this,  the  advocate  Stephano  afford- 
ed her  some  amtisemient  by  his  action  and  grimaces.  "  His  mannfer  of 
pleading  was  that  of  scolding  ;  and  he  held  his  two  thumbs  upright, 
which  lie  moved  rapidly  to  and  from  his  breast.  I  found  it  difficult 
to  refrain  from  laughing  \  nor  could  I  cOftC6ive  how  the  judges  6ould 
keep  their  Countenances.'*  A  Venetian,  who  had  seen  Mr.  Scarlett 
beat  time  with  the  fore^-finger  of  one  hand  upon  the  fore-finger  of  the 
other,  might  have  laboured  under  a  similar  difficulty.  'Tis  all  use  and 
wont. 

Our  authoress  leaves  Vienna  in  precipitation,  alarmed,  it  would 
seem,  by  a  compliment  from  the  Etap6ror  Joseph.  When  Prince  Kau- 
nitz  delivered  the  Emperor's  message  to  her,  (requesting  that  she  would 
pass  the  winter  at  Vienna,)  he  added,  "  The  Emperor  says,  he  never 
saw  any  woman  with  the  modest  and  dignified  deportment  of  Lady 
Craven."  Joseph,  it  appears,  had  no  wire,  and  was,  moreover,  a  gal- 
lant of  some  note.  The  opinion  he  had  formed  of  her  ladyship  was 
repeated  over  all  Germany ;  and  apprehension  of  reports  injarious  to 
her  fair  fame  made  her  fly  "  like  a  frightened  bird  from  a  net." 

His  Polish  Majesty,  to  whose  court  she  next  repairs,  she  found  not 
unlike  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  his  face ;  and  as  for  his  mind, 
there  appeared  no  subject  on  which  he  could  not  converse  with  taste 
and  gooa  sense.  The  Princess  Gzartoriska,  whom  she  had  known  in 
London,  received  her  with  great  kindness,  and  related  to  her  many 
anecdotes  of  her  early  days.  Our  authoress  is  true  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her  ;  so  that  we  are  able  only  to  conjecture  the  nature  of 
the  Princess's  stories  from  an  incidental  remark  which  they  elicit  froMn 
her  auditor.  «  Certainly,"  Says  the  Margravine, "  she  did  not  intend 
they  should  servie  as  a  guard  to  that  tenderness  of  heart,  and  the  un- 
suspecting mind  which  she  discovered  in  me."  One  anecdote,  how- 
ever, is  preserved,  and  as  it  is  eharacteristic  eUough  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  i^efers,  we  give  it  at  full  length. 

'  Sh6  indiiired  of  me  if  I  had  been  at  Berlin  ;  and  when  t  answered  in  the  negative* 
she  said  she  wished  me  joy :  "  For  what  would  he  have  doiie  to  you"  she  said,  **  sinct> 
he  so  much  embairassedwi^?"  *•  And  prfey,"  said  I,  **  who  is  he  that  coUld  venture 
to  do  any  thing  to  embarrass  yoni "  «•  Le  Grand  Frederic,"  wM  her  reply*  She  then 
informea  me,  that  his  Majesty  had  her  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Queen  ;  and  every  bo<i^ 
being  assembled  before  he  came,  when  he  arrived,  he  made  one  bow,  at  the  door,  to 
the  circte,  and  then  Walked  up  to  her,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  up  to  a  window ; 
where  he  stood  to  e^camine  her  coimtenanee,  with  a  look  so  scrutinizing,  with  eyes  so 
{Hercing,  that  she  was  embarrassed  in  the  highest  degree,  particularly  as  he  never 
spoke  till  he  had  examined  all  he  wished  to  look  at ;  and  when  this  was  drone,  he  said  i 
**  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  you,  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you  ; "  and  began  an  account 
of  what  that  was,  in  language  so  civil,  but  with  araiUerie  la  plus  fine,  que  c'^taitpresque 
une  persiflage.  **  When  he  had  done,"  she  added,  "  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
to  feel  humbled  or  elevated,  or  whether  it  was  a  good  or  bad  impression  he  had  received 
of  me,  or  whether  it  was  satire  or  compliment  he  meant  to  convey." — "  Quel  homme ! 
ne  le  voyez  jamais,  chere  Miladi ;  vous  rougissez  pour  rien ;  il  vous  ferait  pleurer."  I 
felt  internally  that  I  should  like  to  see  him,  and  that,  as  the  adopted  sister  of  the  Mar- 
grave, under  that  protection,  I  should  not  fear  even  the  great  Frederic. 
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After  noticing  the  fact,  that  Warsaw  lies  on  the  Vistula,  and  that 
the  Polish  young  ladies  are  forced  hy  their  mothers  to  wear  bells, 
before  and  behind,  in  order  to  proclaim  where  they  are,  and  what  they 
are  doing,  the  scene  is  transferred  to  St.  Pctersburgh.  Nothing  grati- 
fies us,  in  our  authoress's  Russian  Notices,  but  the  mention  of  our  old 
friend  Lord  Byron's  Prince  MouskenPousken. 

After  leaving  Moskow,  whither  she  had  repaired  on  her  departure 
from  Petersburgh,  she  proceeded  onwards  to  Pultowa, "  famous  for 
the  battle  which  proved  a  severe  check  to  the  wild  spirit  of  Charles 
XII."  At  Constantinople,  she  saw  from  the  windows  of  her  apartment, 
the  Sultan  sitting  on  a  silver  sofa.  She  appears  to  have  been  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Turkish  women.  *'  A 
husband,  who  sees  a  pair  of  slippers  at  the  door  of  his  harem,  must 
not  enter;"  and  the  women,  when  they  go  abroad,  have  so  many 
coverings  as  to  resemble  walking  mummies ;  "  how  easy,  then,  it  is  for 
men  to  pass  and  visit  as  women !"  At  a  fire,  four  Janissaries  were 
thrown  into  the  flames,  for  not  doing  their  duty  properly,  "pour 
encourager  les  autres." 

At  length,  having  performed  a  circuit  of  great  length,  she  finds 
herself  at  Anspach,  where  she  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the 
Margravine  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  aware  she  was  indebted  to 
Lady  Craven  for  the  Margrave's  early  return  to  his  capital.  Our. 
authoress  had  obtained  her  mother's  permission;  and  she  con- 
tented herself  with  informing  her  husband,  that  she  was  invited. 
to  pass  some  time  at  Anspach,  where  she  was  to  be  treated  as  the. 
Margrave's  sister.  ? 

As  this  event  formed  a  kind  of  epoch  in  her  life,  she  opens  it,  so- 
lemnly, with  a  history  of  that  high  illustrious  character^ — Christian 
Frederick  Charles  Alexander,  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  Anspach^ 
and  Bareith,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  who  was  born  at  Anspach,  in  the  month 
of  February  1736,  8tc.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  was  brought 
to  the  Hague,  that  Geo.  IL,  his  uncle  by  marriage,  who  passed  through 
that  town  evei*y  two  years,  on  his  way  to  Hanover,  might  see  him. 
He  was  turned,  full  dressed,  into  a  large  room  one  evening  at  the 
same  time  that  the  king  entered  by  an  opposite  door.  The  latter 
approached  him  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  said,  "  L-et  mc  see  if 
you  are  like  the  family."  This  mode  of  examining  with  a  lighted 
candle  seems  to  have  been  a  practice  usual  with  the  polite  princes  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  It  was  thus  that  Geo.  I.  reconnoitred  the 
features  of  the  Princess  Wilhelmina  of  Prussia ;  as  that  Margravine, 
less  profound,  but  more  amusing  than  the  present,  has  told  us  in  her 
Memoirs.  It  would  be  vain,  in  our  short  limits,  to  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  the  history  of  the  Margrave's  education.  The  care  of  his 
mind  was  entrusted  to  M.  Bobenhausen,  who  was  well  calculated  for 
the  arduous  task  he  undertook.  His  pupil  never  lost  sight  of  the 
views  which  he  instilled  into  him  for  promoting  the  benefit  of  man-, 
kind  and  fostering  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  sovereign  of  half  a. 
world  evinced  the  happy  effects  of  his  education  in  the  government  of 
his  principalities,  and  the  administration  of  his  own  private  affairs. 
He  was  particularly  partial  to  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  chief  occupation  of  this  high  and  mighty  prince,  appears  to 
have  been  breeding  horses,  of  which  he  had  more  than  one  magui- 
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ficent  stud.  The  mling  passion  strong  in  death,  was  discoTered  in 
his  last  illness,  when,  long  after  he  had  wisely  ceded  his  dominions  to 
Prussia,  and  retired  to  England  for  the  more  secure  enjoyment  of  his 
pleasures  in  those  had  revolutionary  times,  he  conjured  her  Highness, 
if  he  should  he  taken  from  her,  "  on  no  account  to  he  persuaded  hy 
any  one  to  withdraw  the  grey  horse  from  the  course,  as  I  am  certain, 
if  fairly  used,  he  will  win  the  Derhy  !" 

Thus  happily  estahlished  in  the  hosom  of  the  court  of  Anspach, 
Lady  Craven  amused  herself  and  the  Margrave,  first,  hy  getting  up 
theatrical  pieces  for  representation,  then  hy  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  which,  apparently, 
she  sat  as  president.  "  I  have  listened  to  amusing  and  instruct- 
ive details,  without  heing  ohliged  to  speak  myself."  The  astro- 
nomer, the  metaphysician,  &c.  took  care  to  collect  the  hest  mate- 
rials, and  the  meeting  never  broke  up  without  some  one  heing,  for 
want  of  time,  disappointed  of  having  his  paper  read.  "  Whenever 
that  occurred,  /  always  made  a  point  of  addressing  myself  to  that  per- 
son, and  of  informing  him  that  at  the  next  meeting  that  paper 
should  he  read  first."  Another  project  was  the  establishment  of  a 
seminaiy  for  children  of  all  classes,  at  the  head  of  which  she  was  to 
be  placed.  But  here  her  benevolent  plans  were  obstructed  by  the  un- 
accountable ingratitude  of  those  about  her.  In  all  "  the  pleasing  co- 
lours her  heart  could  suggest,"  she  gave  the  Margravine  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  projected  institution.  "  The  Margravine  listened  with  ap- 
parent satisfaction  ;  but  when  I  had  ended,  she  gave  me  a  tap  with 
her  fan  under  my  cheek,  and  said,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  *  You  are  too 
good  to  trouble  your  head  about  these  people.'  Some  part  of  her 
speech  to  me  shewed  that  she  knew  some  people  well;  for  when  the 
intention  of  this  establishment  was  known,  not  one  person  recom- 
mended a  child,  or  asked  to  be  informed  of  the  plan  or  rules  of 
it !"  The  Margravine  certainly  shewed,  by  her  speech,  that  she  knew 
some  people  well. 

Lady  Craven's  predecessor  in  the  Margrave's  favour  was  the  cele- 
brated Clairon,  over  whom  she  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Clairon 
is  made  supremely  ridiculous,  but  she  is  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 
She  had  committed  the  inexpiable  offence  of  Supposing  our  authoress 
to  be  une  chercheuse  d'aven tares  k  Paris,  and  had  sent  a  confidential 
person  to  watch  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Empereur,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  this  English  female,  whom  she  immediately  con- 
jectured to  be  a  mistress  of  the  Margrave's.  Monstrous  supposition ! 
we  do  not  wonder  that  Lady  Craven  should  rejoice  at  her  discomfiture. 
"  As  I  was  in  full  dress,  and  probably  had  an  appearance  which  might 
strike  this  observer y  he  reported  to  Madame  Clairon,  that  the  young 
English  woman  was  fair  and  handsome."  Clairon,  in  a  transport  of 
fury,  wrote  the  Margrave  a  valedictory  letter,  in  which  she  upbraids 
him  for  the  profligacy  of  his  life ;  nor  was  she  undeceived  till  some 
time  after,  when  she -discovered  that  this  woman  was  a  lady  oi  high 
birth,  and  therefore  exempt  from  those  suspicions  which  she  had  con- 
ceived. Clairon,  however,  quits  the  stage,  and  the  Margrave  loses 
one  mistress,  without  gaining  another. 

In  the  capacity  oi  adopted  sister ^  Lady  Craven  was  of  infinite  service 
at  the  court  of  Anspach.    She  played  at  cribbage  with  the  Margravine, 
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followed  the  stag-hounds  with  the  Margrave,  and  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  person  having  it  in  his  power  to  say,  that  she  "  created 
dissatisfaction  between  tlie  Margrave  and  Margravine."  Our  authoress 
was  even  kind  enough  to  accompany  the  Margrave  into  Italy  alone^ 
from  whence,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  they  returned  by  hasty  and 
secret  marches  to  the  Margrave's  dominions.  The  occasion  of  this 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  and  can  only  conjecture  that  there  was 
something  treasonable  at  the  bottom,  from  the  fact  that  the  Margrave 
had  no  sooner  deposited  Ids  fair  companion  at  her  English  garden  atTries- 
dorf,  than  he  galloped  off  for  Anspach.  He  there  found  Mr.  Schmidt, 
his  minister,  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness.  The  Margrave  went  to  the 
man's  bed  side,  and  shaking  his  whip  over  him,  said,  ^'  You  rascal !  give 
me  the  key  of  your  bureau."  And  this  is  all  we  learn  of  this  state  mys- 
tery, which  must  therefore  for  ever,  along  with  many  others,  remain  an 
enigma  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  curious  investigators  of  history. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  appears  to  have  quickened  the  Margrave's  wish  to 
dispose  of  his  dominions  and  people  to  his  cousin  of  Prussia.  The 
faction  of  Mr.  Schmidt  had  honoured  our  authoress  with  the  epithet 
of  Ultramontaine.  "  The  wretches  !"  said  the  Margrave ;  **  you 
whose  conduct  proves  that,  as  u  mother,  or  a  sister,  your  whole  time 
is  occupied  in  doing  good."  The  Margravine's  farewell  salute,  on  their 
final  departure,  is  solemn  and  affecting.  They  hasten  away  to  Berlin, 
the  adopted  sister  and  her  royal  brother  leaving  the  Margravine  to 
solitude  and  her  own  reflections.  At  Lisbon  they  hear  of  her  death. 
Lord  Craven  happening  to  die  at  the  same  time,  the  title  of  sister 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  wife,  and  the  Margrave  and  his  new  Mar- 
gravine prepare  to  spend  their  honeymoon,  amidst  the  security  and 
comforts  of  England-^England,  the  country  of  fine  horses,  where  no 
Mr.  Schmidt,  with  his  intrigues,  and  no  revolutionary  poison,  and  no  un- 
grateful subjects  could  interrupt  their  enjoyment.  But  no  place  l» 
without  its  evils.  The  Queen  (Charlotte)  refuses  to  receive  Lady 
Craven  as  Margravine;  the  English  papers  introduce  calumnies 
against  her  spotless  reputation  to  their  very  breakfast-table  ;  and  her 
daughters  welcome  her  return  home  with  the  following  note  :— 

^'  With  due  deference  to  the  Margravine  of  Anspach^  the  Miss 
Cravens  inform  her,  that,  out  of  respect  to  their  fiather,  they  cannot 
wait  upon  her." 

We  think  we  have  exhibited  enough  of  her  Highness  to  satisfy  the 
reader,  that  no  reasonable  suspicion  can  be  entertained  of  the  authen- 
ticity and  genuineness  of  these  Memoirs. 

We  have  only  one  word  to  add — a  word  of  information  to  her  pub- 
lisher. Either  the  Margravine,  among  other  sacrifices,  forgot  her  own 
language,  in  her  devotion  to  the  Margrave ;  or  Mr.  Colburn  has  em- 
ployed a  r^ducteur,  who  labours  under  a  similar  misfortune.  As  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  manuscript,  we  are  unable 
to  decide  to  whom  we  are  to  attribute  the  credit  of  the  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  a  language,  which  is  neither  English  nor  French,  but  both 
at  once,  that  abounds  in  these  two  volnmes.  We  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  reader  shall  not  open  either  volume,  at  any  page  whatsoever, 
without  lighting'upon  a  passage  as  correct  and  elegant  as  the  following : 

Voltaire  tore  the  mask  of  superstition  from  the  human  mind  ;  that  dreadful  chain, 
which  fetters  the  understanding,  and  which  is  imposed  on  us  by  nurses  in  our  infancy* 
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Among  other  mimstere,  my  old  and  reverend  friend,  the  Marechal  de  Brogtie,  at 
seventy  years  of  age,  was  reduced  to  a  proscription  from  the  Luxembourg,  wiih  a  head 
crowned  with  laurels. 

If  my  occupations  and  the  deamess  of  my  ideas  produced  delist  in  all  who  knew 
me,  and  became  the  cause  of  the  comfort  of  both  my  hubands,  and  the  primitive 
source  of  my  common  sense ;  I  also  considered  that  to  these  cvrcwnstancesy  the  method 
in  which  I  Was  nursed,  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  produce  these  ariginai 
causes. 

This  last  extract  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  sample  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  composition. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  YOUNG  RIFLEMAN  • 
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This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  a  German  soldier, 

and  it  purports  to  ]^  written  by  himself.    Goethe  has  recommended 

it  to  the  public  in  a* preface,  in  which  we  can  trace  some  of  those  fine 

distinctions  and  subtle  thoughts,  for  which  he  is  so  celebrated  ;  but  of 

the  author,  and  how  he  came  to  write  the  book,  we  possess  no  further 

information,  than  what  he  has  himself  given  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

I'houghUessly  (says  Goethe)  was  this  soldier's  career  begun,  with  a  light  heart  was 
it  pursued,  and  freely  and  joyously  b  it  described.  Want  and  abundance,  happiness 
and  misery,  high  and  low,  death  and  life  flow  equally  fr<»ai  the  same  pen,  and  the  book 
produces  a  most  agreeable  impression.  It  is  not  proper  to  expect  fitnu  it,  acciMrding  U> 
some  well -arranged  plan,  instruction,  amusement,  and  enjoyment ;  we  cannot  lK>pe 
that  humanity  should  gain  n^uch  by  it ;  for  what  is  acquired  by  the  necessities  of  the 
moment,  is  generally  lost  also  in  a  moment ;  and  in  the  back-ground,  opposed  to  trifling 
Ibdvantages,  we  see  painful  toil,  wounds,  sickness,  imprisonment,  and  d^ath#  The 
whole  has,  on  this  account,  in  every  (me  of  its  parts,  afresh  but  unregulated  life,  whiehi 
captivates  those  who  are  not  acquainted  widi  it^  and  contents  those  who  are.  The 
description  of  such  a  changing  and  precarious  condition,  is  made  more  interesting, 
because  the  meanest  soldier  traverses,  as  a  complete  stranger,  large  district^  of  country 
in  every  direction,  and  is  conducted  by  his  billets,  as  by  the  hand  of  Asmodeus,  into 
the  interior  of  the  dwellings,  and  into  the  closest  relations  of  secret  domestic  life.  Of 
such  scenes,  as  a  relief,  there  is  no  want  in  this  soldier's  career.  • 

We  shall  enable  our  readers,  by  making  copious  extracts,  to  judge 

if  this  character  be  deserved ;  and  as  we  ourselves  like  to  know   the 

birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  all  our  acquaintance,  both  living 

and  dead,  we  shall  begin  by  translating  what  the  Rifleman  chooses 

to  tell  us  of  his  origin  : — 

I  am  the  son  of  a  poor,  but  respectable  country  clergyman,  who,  unfortunately  for 
me,  died  a  few  weeks  after  my  birth,  leaving  the  care  of  my  education  wholly  to  my 
good  mother.  The  lively  disposition  common  to  boys  was  soon  aroused  in  me,  and  the 
wild  temper  of  a  fatherless  boy,  which  could  only  have  been  kept  in  check  by  the 
severe  discipline  of  a  father,  soon  manifested  itself  in  my  rude  manners.  There  Was 
no  want  of  maternal  restraint  and  adnMMution,  but  my  mother's  affectionate  and  welt- 
meant  words  were  forgotten  the  next  hour,  by  the  presumptuous  and  volatile  boy.  I 
was  soon  considered. as  a  little  Pickle,  and  as  the  leader  of  ray  companions,  whenever 
we  played  any  mischievous  pranks,  and  whatever  was  done  in  common,  was  always 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Pastor's  orphan  boy.  Even  in  the  early  years  of  infancy,  the 
love  of  adventures,  which  at  a  late  period  influenced  my  whole  destiny,  was  plainly 
perceptible.    Nothing  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  pass  the  night  with  my  play- 

*  Der  Junge  Feldjager ;  in  franzbsischen  und  Englischen  Diensten,  wahiend  des 
Spanisch-Portugisischen  Kriegs,  von  1806-1816.  JE^^ngefiihiit  durch  J.  W.  vou 
Gothe. 

The  Young  Rifleman ;  in  the  French  and  English  service,  during  the  Spanish-Portu- 
guese war,  from  1806-1816.    Introduced  by  J*  W.  venXvothe. 
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mates  in  a  bam  or  outhouse,  and  nothing  in  the  world  would  hxvt  induced  me  to 
forego  this  pleanure,  and  lav  myself  quietly  down  in  my  own  bed.  Did  a  fire  Weak 
out  in  the  neighbouriiood,  1  was  always,  if  possible,  one  of.  the  first  persons  on  the 
spot.  One  afternoon,  while  we  were  at  a  distance  from  our  homes,  bathing  in  the 
nver,  the  alarm-gun  announced  a  fire  at  no  great  distance.  Without  askmg  cor 
parents'  leave,  or  enquiring  how  far  off  was  the  |)lace,  we  instantly  resolved  to  go  and 
see  the  fan.  A  village  was  in  flames,  and  without  knowing  or  even  seeking  the  road* 
we  madoithe  best  of  our  way  to  it  across  hedges  and  ditches,  over  meadows  and  corn- 
fields. When  we  got  to  the  place,  we  could  do  no  good,  being  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced. W^e  had  run  two  leagues  from  homtf  ;  we  knew  nobody  in  the  village,  and 
very  soon  we  began  to  feel  both  hunger  and  thirst.  Water  we  could  easily  get ;  bat 
our  young  stomachs,  little  accustomed  to  fasting,  our  appetites  being  sharpened  by  our 
excursion,  were  not  so  easily  pacified.  Money  ^e  had  none,  fiiends  in  the  village  none, 
we  were  ashamed  to  beg,  and  hunger,  the  impatient  despot,  grew  every  moment  more 
imperious.  We  closely  examined  onr  pockets,  and  found  in  mine  a  single  penny,  which 
gave  us  fresh  courage.  For  some  time  we  had  fixed  our  desiring  eyes  on  a  country- 
man standing  centinel  over  some  property  rescued  from  the  flames,  and  who  every  now 
and  then  cut  huge  slices  fi:om  a  large  loaf,  tiaving  money  in  my  pocket,  and  modesty 
being  conquered  by  hunger,  we  went  up  to  him  in  a  body  ;  being  the  owner  of  the 
penny,  and  naturally,  therefore,  the  most  courageous  of  the  party,  I  was  the  spokesman, 
and  thus  addressed  him : — 

J, — '*  Please  Sir,  have  the  goodness  to  Sell  me  a  pennyworth  of  bread." 

Peasant. — *'  A  pennyworth !  that  would  be  no  great  deal.  Where  do  you  come 
from;  are  all  those  behind  you  your  comrades  V 

J.—"  Yes,  Sir." 

Peasant, — **  And  are  they  also  hungry  V 

J.-—"  Yes,  indeed,  Sir.'*^ 

Peasant, — '*  T^ke  back  your  penny  ;  here  is  a  piece  of  bread,  and  here  is  a  piece 
for  each  of  the  others,  and  now  find  your  way  home  ;  but  tell  me  first  what  brought  you 
here  1" 

I  answered  immediately  in  my  simplicity — we  only  wanted  to  see  a  villi^e  on  fire. 
This  answer  naturally  roused  our  friend's  wrath.  "  You  cursed  brats !"  lie  exclaimed, 
"  where  is  my  stick  V*  We  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  his  speech,  still  less  did 
we  wait  for  the  execution  of  his  will ;  but  hastily  turned  our  back  on  him,  and  made 
the  best  of  our  way  home,  where  we  did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  evening. 

I  could  relate  many  such  stories  ;  but  they  would  only  tire  the  reader,  and  this  one 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew  my  early  love  of  adventures.  Irom  this  source  flowed  all  my 
follies  ;  wickedness  I  never  practised,  as  I  can  testify  witli  a  good  conscience. 

It  was  his  mother's  wish  that  our  hero  should  he  hrought  up  for  a 
clergyman,  but  she  died  when  he  was  fifteen  years'  old :  her  property 
was  insufl&cient  to  educate  him  for  this  profession,  and  he  was  hound 
apprentice  to  a  harbcr-surgeon.  Though  this  was  his  own  choice, 
he  soon  took  a  dislike  to  the  occupation,  and  was  thoroughly  cured  of 
all  affection  for  surgery,  hy  his  master  dissecting  an  old  woman  in  hot 
weather. 

Just  then  a  season  of  difficulty  (he  says)  was  approaching  for  our  country ;  the 
French  armies  had  come  into  the  north  of  Germany  for  the  first  time,  and  wherever 
they  appeared  they  spread  fear  and  horror.  The  battle  which  decided  the  fisite  of 
Prussia  was  fought  in  our  neighbourhood ;  and  plundering,  with  all  the  horrors  which 
accompany  war,  extended  to  us.  I  was  contmually  employed,  sometimes  shaving 
people,  but  more  frequently  in  binding  up  wounds.  I  now  first  saw,  with  my  own 
eyes,  the  unspeakable  miseries  of  war;  I  saw  many  a  blooming  youth,  whose  vigorous 
health  promised  him  a  lengthened  old  age,  lost  irrecoverably  by  his  wounds ;  I  saw  him 
depart  this  life,  bewailing  his  fate ;  and  these  terrific  scenes  made  me  hate  the  out- 
wardly showy  condition  of  a  soldier. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  fiUings-in  of  the  picture,  the  outline 
of  which  has  been  sketched : 

A  person  came  to  fetch  my  master  to  visit  some  wounded  men,  who  were  in  a  pub- 
lic-house near  at  hand  :  I  ran  thither  immediately,  but  whether  my  master  went  or  not, 
I  never  learned,  even  to  this  day.  The  house  was  already  crowded  with  some  French 
light  dragoons,  each  of  whom,  after  drinking  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine,  moonted 
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his  horse  and  rode  away ;  but  as  some  departed  others  arrived,  to  that  the  liotise  was 
continually  crowded.  The  wine  which  had  been  brought  up  ready,  was  soon  all  drunk; 
the  calls  for  it  then  became  loud,  and  they  were  enfoned  by  violent  blows.  I  got  a  few 
knocks  in  the  ribs  and  some  slaps  in  the  face,  which  I  took  very  patiently.  The  land- 
lord told  me  to  help  his  servants  in  bringing  wine  up  out  of  the  cellar  to  satisfy  these 
impatient  soldiers,  which  I  willingly  did,  for  it  was  not  possihle  immediately  to  escape. 
I  had  been  five  or  six  times  into  the  cellar,  when  an  opportunity  of  running  away 
offered ;  with  one  bound  T  was  out  of  the  house,  carrying  with  me  two  bottles  of  wine  j 
and,  being  favoured  by  the  darkness,  I  reached  home  without  difficulty. 

fiut  our  house  was  in  the  same  condition  as  the  one  I  had  left,  and  so  crowded  with 
French  soldiers,  that  I  thought  it  better  not  to  go  in.  I  hid  mynelf,  therefore,  behind 
a  well,  near  the  house,  where  I  found  a  Prussian  fusileer,  who  had  been  shot  through 
the  arm,  and  received  a  stab  in  the  breast.  He  moaned  piteously,  and  complained  of 
being  very  hungry,  not  having  eaten  aay  thing  for  twenty-four  hours.  My  compassion 
was  excited,  I  immediately  gave  him  some  wine,  and  afterwards  hastened  towards  the 
house  ;  no  longer  dreading  the  danger,  I  walked  softly  in,  crept  under  the  stairs,  and 
brought  out  a  loaf,  with  which  I  hastened  back  to  tbe  Prussian.  The  half-starved 
man  eagerly  devoured  the  bread,  and  the  sight  of  his  enjoyment  gave  me  much 
pleasure.  When  he  was  satisfied,  he  thanked  me  heartily,  and  wished  me  all  kinds  of 
good  luck.  The  night  was  very  cold,  and  there  was  no  colder  place  than  the  well,  so 
I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  conduct  him  to  the  infirmary,  the  only  lazaretto  I  knew 
of.  Before  we  had  gone  half  the  way,  we  were  both  stopped  by  a  party  of  soldiers, 
wandering  about ;  and  one  of  them,  coming  close  to  my  companion,  bawled  out : 
**  Hollo,  Prussian  !  Oh,  thy  cursed  King!"  I  still  held  tlie  second  bottle  of  wine  in 
my  hand,  mthout  thinking  of  it;  instantly  it  was  taken  away,  the  wine  drunk,  and 
more  demanded.  I  could  not  possibly  procure  any  more,  and  blows  immediately  followed. 
At  length  they  closely  examined  all  my  clothes  and  my  person,  and,  finding  little  or 
nothing,  gave  me  another  severe  blow,  a  curse  or  two,  and  allowed  me  to  make  off. 
While  they  were  busy  with  me,  the  Prussian  had  walked  away,  and  I  hastened  home, 
having  no  desire  further  to  assist  him,  for  the  sentiment  of  self-preservation  was  too 
powerful,  even  for  the  strongly  excited  feelings  of  humanity. 

To  escape  the  confusion  of  these  scenes,  our  Rifleman's  master,  like 
many  other  persons,  left  home  for  some  days,  and  travelled  ahout  the 
country  with  his  property  in  a  waggon :  he  then  returned  to  occupy  his 
house,  and,  like  the  other  citizens,  receive  and  nourish  the  soldiery. 
What  they  had  plundered  they  freely  spent,  making  over  some  of  their 
spare  money  to  our  adventurer  ;  who,  heing  tempted  by  their  apparent 
joviality,  and  affronted  that  Mrs.  Barber-surgeon  should  reprove  him, 
already  averse  to  shaving  and  bleeding,  he  one  day  tied  up  his  bundle^ 
and  set  out  on  his  travels,  wandering  he  hardly  knew  whither. 

I  entered  (he  says)  the  fortress  of  Erfurt,  then  garrisoned  by  the  French.  At  the 
gate,  it  was  "  Halt,  youngster,  where  are  you  going  1  Have  you  got  a  passport  V  I 
trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and,  in  a  whining  voice,  answered  No. — "  Carry  him  to 
the  commandant,"  said  the  sub-officer  commanding  the  guard ;  and  a  soldier  immedi- 
ately obeyed.  I  waited  a  long  time,  till  at  length  the  experienced  warrior  appeared. 
He  asked  me  many  questions,  and  among  them,  whether  1  should  not  like  to  serve  the 
Emperor  of  France  ?  He  flattered  me  by  saying  something  might  be  made  of  me,  and 
in  the  meantime  played  with  his  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  to  make  it  more  conspi- 
cuous. '•  If  such  a  mark,'*  he  observed,  *'  adorned  your  breast,  you  might  be  justly 
proud.  Enter  the  Emperor's  service  ;  be  bold  and  enterprising,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  obtain  it."  Thus  I  was  persuaded  to  engage  in  a  service  I  had  before  never  thought 
of  but  with  horror.  I  expected  that  I  should  receive  this  honourable  token  in  a  few 
days  ;  but  in  spite  of  my  exertions,  and  I  was  not  the  last  when  the  enemy  was  be- 
fore us,  I  have  never  obtained  it. 

He  was  sent  to  a  regiment  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Prussian 
army,  after  the  campaign  of  1806  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  it 
being  thought  adviseable  to  remove  these  Germans  from  their  own 
country,  they  were  ordered  to  Boulogne.  Our  young  soldier  soon  learni 
the  arts  of  his  honourable  brethreu  in  arms,  and,  like  them,  made  free 
with  a  small  share  of  the  property  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen.     In 
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Germany  this  was  allowed,  but   directly   the  regiment  passed  the 

Rliine — 

— Witli  our  billets  we  received  orders  to  demand  nothing  whatever  from  our  landlords, 
us  they  were  bound  to  find  us  nothing  but  lodging.  Those  orders  did  not  at  all  pleaas 
us ;  for  it  had  been  very  different  ou  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  poor  G4tr- 
ntam  were  obliged  to  give  us  whatever  we  chose  to  ask. 

In  the  evening  we  got  nothing  for  supper  but  wretched  dirty  soup ;  had  such  a  dish 
been  set  before  us  in  Germany,  we  should  most  certainly  have  taken  revenge  en  our 
countrymen,  but  we  were  now  m  France,  and  did  not  dare  say  a  word. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  Boulogne^  the  young  men  of  the  regi- 
ment were  selected^  to  form,  as  it  Was  said,  a  guard  for  King  Jerome ; 
they  were  to  go  to  Paris  to  receive  their  colours,  and  were  then  to  rec- 
tum to  Germany.  In  fact,  however,  they  were  ordered  for  Spain^  but 
it  was  thought  right  to  practise  this  delusion.  After  proceeding,  by 
slow  marches,  to  Versailles,  and  then  to  the  south  of  France,  always 
under  the  same  delusion,  they  at  length  received  their  colour8>  and  were 
told  they  were  to  go  to  Spain. 

On  January  13th,  1808,  we  entered  the  Spanish  territory,  only  septrated  froa 
France  by  a  small  stream,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  tdl-houses  and  custom-houses 
of  both  governments.  At  a  distance,  the  place  which  was  to  be  our  quarters  for  tlie 
first  night  appeared  to  contradict  the  unfavourable  description  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
given  to  us  in  France.  The  white  houses  shone  briUiantly  as  we  advanced,  and  w«  ail 
promised  ourselves  at  least  good  lodgings ;  tor  nothing  does  the  tired  soldier  wisk 
so  much,  and  he  would  rather  want  food  and  drink,  than  a  comfortable  bed. 

We  were  now  very  desirous  to-  know  something  of  a  nation  which  had  been  deacribad 
to  us  in  such  dark  colours  ;  immediately  on  entering  the  town,  we  came  up  with  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  standixig  by  the  road  side,  and  we  were  enabled  muta- 
ally  to  examine  each  other. 

We  could  not,  indeed,  ascertain  at  the  first  glance  if  they  were  proud,  revengeful, 
and  lazy,  as  the  French  describe  them ;  but  the  dignity  of  their  attitudes,  standing  with 
cigars  in  their  mouths,  and  not  thinking  of  work,  certainly  appeared  characteristic  of  a 
proud  and  inactive  people. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  the  mai^et-place,  (pZasa  nutjor,)  before  the  billets  were  dip- 
tributed,  .the  colonel  made  a  long  speech  to  us,  full  of  admonitions  and  commands  rela- 
tive to  our  conduct  towards  the  inhabitants.  I  received  a  billet,  there  being  no  other 
soldier  with  me,  for  Don  Manuel  Garcia,  (the  man  became  so  interesting  to  me,  th^t 
his  name  will  remain  for  ever  engraved  on  my  memory.)  Full  of  joy  at  my  good  lud^ 
I  set  out  immediately  to  find  out  the  house  of  my  high-lxvn  landlord.  I  had  read  ip 
so  many  novels  that  Don  was  a  title  only  used  by  distinguished  persons  among  thus 
nobility,  that  I  anticipated  the  best  possible  accommodations.  For  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  wandered  about  the  little  town,  seeking  the  Don's  hoqse  in  vain ;  nobody 
would  give  me  any  information,  till  at  length  a  good-natured  boy  showed  me  the  way. 
When  we  reached  the  place,  how  was  I  surprised,  instead  of  a  palace,  or  at  least  a 
respectable  house,  which  I  had  expected,  to  find  myself  standing  before  a  miserahfe 
decayed  cottage ;  my  spirits  sank  greatly.  The  hoy  knocked  at  the  door,  but  it  was 
fiutened,  as  doors  are  in  Spain,  by  a  large  piece  of  wood  placed  across  it  in  the  insidti; 
A  rough  voice  enquired,  "  Whd*s  there!"  The  boy  answered,  "  A  French  soldier." 
The  man  within  positively  refused  at  first  to  open  the  door  ;  at  length  the  represent»ii 
tions  of  the  boy,  and  my  probably  more  influential  impatient  and  repeated  battermg  at 
Ids  door,  induced  him  to  draw  aside  the  bar,  and  I  saw  tlie  worthy  Don  face  to  fiSice. 
He  was  a  middle-sized  man,  already  well-advanced  in  life ;  his  head  was  covered  with 
a  three-cornered  cap ;  a  ragged  cloak,  which,  as  I  afterw'ards  hoard  from  him,  had 
served  several  generations  of  his  ancestors,  hung  on  his  shoulders,  and  enabled  me  to 
conjecture  what  was  the  state  of  the  clothes  it  concealed.  His  lady-wife  was  just  thm 
employed  preparing  the  supper  with  her  own  noble  hands,  and  lay  on  the  floor  before 
the  fire,  performing  with  her  high-bora  mouth  the  functions  of  a  pair  of  bellows.* 
These  different  circumstances  did  not  at  oil  tend  to  raise  my  spirits  ;  my  quarters  looked 

'      "  I        Mil        1  I   i»ii     I  I  mil       I  I  I      mi       ■ 

*  Such  bellows  i^  are  common  in  our  country  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  Spain  ■;  but 
the  people  have  a  species  of  fan,  made  out  of  etparto,  and  old  gun-banrels,  which  aje 
used  instead  of  bellows. 
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inore  like  a  robber's  den,  than  acomfortable  dwelling ;  and,  to  add  to  the  erii^  we  could 
not  understand  one  another.  I  laid  down  my  knapsack  and  my  arms,  and  looked  about 
for  a  seat,  but  could  find  none.  The  family  seemed  not  at  all  prepared  to  receive  guests ; 
the  only  two  chairs  in  the  room,  if  I  may  give  them  this  name,  were  occupied  by  the 
Don  and  the  Donna,  and  neither  o^  them  made  the  smallest  motion  towards  resigning 
one  of  them  to  mei  At  length  I  bdldly  demanded  a  seat,  and  my  landlord  was  so 
hospitable  as  to  give  me  his*  I  had  now  got  a  resting-place^  but  it  was  veiy  cold,  for 
in  the  Pyrenees  the  winter  is  as  severe  as  in  Germany ;  and  I  should  gladly  have  placed 
myself  near  a  stove,  but  unfortunately  this  ihmily  friend  is  quite  unknown  in  Spain ; 
and  the  little  fire  which  supplies  its  place,  burnt  so  niggardly  on  the  Don's  hearth « that 
I  was  not  sensible  of  the  least  benefit  from  it.  It  grew  later  and  later«  but  I  saw  no 
preparations  for  my  supper,  although  the  proper  time  had  arrived.  In  France  I  was 
able  to  make  an  excellent  meal  eveiy  evening  on  my  half-pound  of  meat,  to  which  the 
landlord  was  obhged  to  give  me  vegetables  ^  and  my  stomach  having  got  accustonied  to 
this,  now  admonished  me  rather  Sharply.  We  had  deceived  no  rations  here ;  and  on 
enquiry,  I  found  that  meat  cost  five  r&its  per  lb.  (about  one  shillingi)  a  price  somewhat 
too  high  for  the  purse  of  a  common  soldier.  I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could,  employing 
both  words  and  signs,  to  make  my  hostess  sensible  of  my  hunger ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
she  enquired  if  I  had  any  bread,  for  of  this  Comiliodity  there  appetired  fib  great  stock 
in  the  house.  On  my  answering  in  the  afi&hnative,  she  took  some  garlic,  3][>anish  pep- 
per, (dried  and  powdered  capsicums,)  and  olive  oil,  mixed  them  together,  and  added 
boiling  water  to  them ;  in  the  meantime,  I  had  cut  up  some  bread  in  small  pieces,  and 
she  poured  this  sauce  over  it,  praising  it  very  much.  I  readily  attacked  the  frugal  meal, 
but  although  my  appetite  was  very  keen^  I  could  hot  i^lish  it,  biit  haviiig  nothing  else, 
I  did  at  length  manage  to  swalloW  it«  At  a  later  period  I  was  often  gratefully  remind- 
ed of  Donno  Garcia,  by  her  having  tkught  me  to  make  this  soup  ;  it  preserved  me  in 
health,  and  tasted  well  on  many  occasions.  When  I  had  finished  my  supper,  I  l6oked 
about  for  my  bed  ;  btlt  look  as  I  would,  I  saw  no  sleepine-place  forme.  The  bed  Which 
stood  in  the  room,  consisting  of  three  plank6,  twb  end-pieces,  and  a  bag  of  straw,  was 
hardly  l^ge  enough  for  the  m&n.  and  his  wife,  and  I  iie^^^r  Supposed  they  Would  give  it 
up  to  me  ;  were  it  offered  even,  I  was  resolved  tiot  to  accept  it,  for  the  tndtionfi  of  the 
Don  duriiig  thb  whole  evening  indicated  a  niimeirous  population,  and  I  wished  very 
much,  if  possible,  to  avoid  all  such  acquisitions.  When  my  host  saw  that  sleep  Was 
beginning  to  close  my  eyes,  he  declared  >  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  he  would 
resign  his  bed,  witli  what  belonged  to  it,  inhabitants  and  all,  to  me.  I  tried  repeatedly, 
by  gestures,  to  explain  that  I  would  on  no  account  deprive  him  and  his  wife  of  their 
bed ;  that  I  should  be  perfectly  contented  With  some  straw ;  but  all  I  could  say  was  in 
vain  ;  I  was  obliged  to  accept  it.  I'hey  prepared  themselves  a  sott  of  bed  on  the  floor 
out  of  straw  and  a  sheet,  and  laid  themselves  peaceably  doWn  to  sle^p.  Being  tired 
from  my  long  match,  I  also  soon  fell  asleep,  but  my  repose  lasted  only  a  short  time.  I 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  all  hour  itt  bed,  when  1  was  awakened  by  an  indescribable 
itching  in  every  part  of  my  body.  I  wtiS  at  first  terrified,  but  soon  became  convinced 
that  my  suspicious  had  been  Well-founded,  and  that  the  caUse  of  this  uncomfortable 
sensation  was  an  immense  number  of  lice,  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  Spain,  and 
had  not  even  held  sacred  the  body  of  DoU  Garcia.  These  attendants  of  his  had  now 
attacked  his  guest,  and  appeared  to  find  my  blood  of  excellent  relish 4  I  endeavoured 
to  kill  them,  but  they  were  a  legion ;  and,  after  doing  execution  on  some  whom  I  caught 
in  the  act,  I  sprang  impatiently  from  the  bed,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  This  did  not, 
however,  procure  me  relief ;  the  plague  continued  ;  I  struck  a  light,  blew  up  the  fife, 
and  thought  I  would  wait  for  day-light,  without  again  attempting  to  sleep.  My  host 
was  awakened  by  the  noise,  and  enquired  what  was  the  matter ;  1  could  not,  of  course, 
make  him  understand  ;  but  I  swore,  in  a  mixture  of  good  Geiman  and  bad  Ftcndh  ;  he 
answered  with  some  hard  words,  which  were  probably  Spanish  oaths,  tumfed  roUnd,  and 
again  fell  asleep.  I  was  plagued  by  my  new  guests,  by  the  cold,  and  by  weariness, 
though  fortunately  havingmy  pipe  and  some  tobacco,  it  helped  to  amuSe  met  At  length 
sleep  overpowered  me  as  I  was  sitting  oil  the  chair,  my  head  bent  forwards,  I  lost  my 
balance,  and  I  fell  on  the  feet  of  my  sleeping  landlord.  A  terrific  noise^  a  mixture  of 
shrieks,  curses,  and  threats  from  all  the  three  immediately  arose  j  it  Was  ndt  possible  for 
us  to  make  each  other  understand  :  we  scolded  and  swore  in  every  language  we  knew. 
'J'he  Don  appeared  to  suppose  that  I  had  been  making  attempts  on  the  chastity  of  his 
wife,  and  he  shewed  himself  ready  to  defend  it  against  all  attacrks. 

When  I  met  my  comrades  on  the  parade  in  the  morning,  I  complaiUcd  of  my  suffer- 
ings, but  they  had  all  experienced  the  same  fate,  which  made  me  bear  my  cross  with 
patience. 
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\V  c  liavo  spcn  that  our  young  soldier  speedily  acquired  the  soldier's 

method  of  appropriation  in  his  own  country;  one  of  the  first  lessons  he 

was  taught  in  Spain,  was  sacrilege  of  the  worst  description,  violating 

the  respect  due  to  the  dead,  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  living. 

At  Mirawla,  on  the  JCbro,  we  every  where  traced  the  marks  of  devastatioii.  The 
troops  wliich  preceded  us  had  not  been  well  lodged  in  the  church  where  we  slept,  and 
had  burnt  the  stools  and  chairs.  We  were  obliged  to  do  the  same  thing,  for  the  fuel 
we  received  was  not  sufficient  for  cooking.  Many  saints  who  had  fcurmerly  died  oa  the 
cross,  or  suffered  martyrdom  in  some  other  manner,  were  now  in  effigy  consigned  to  the 
flames,  without  our  consciences  being  particularly  awakened. 

After  catching  more  than  one  of  the  dirty  diseases  which  are  00 

common  in  Spain,  and  having  hcen  to  the  hospital,  the  Rifleman  was 

so  weak  that  he  could  not  keep  up  with  his  regiment,  and  with  many 

others  separated  from  it  hefore  he  reached  Burgos.     They  managed 

to  get  to  this  town,  hut  were  immediately  sent  forward  to  Madrid  with 

other  stragglers.    Three  of  them  again  separated  from  the  rest,  and 

lost  their  way.    After  wandering  for  some  hours,  they  reached  a  village, 

and  marched  into  it  with  great  deliglit ;  but  the  inhabitants  fell  on 

them,  and  wanted  to  murder  them. 

We  should  most  certainly  not  have  escaped,  for  we  were  too  weak  to  make  any 
resistance,  had  the  Alcalde  of  the  village,  fortunately  for  us,  not  been  present,  and 
commanded  peace.  He  drew  out  from  under  his  cloak  a  little  staff,  which  the  peasant! 
held  in  such  respect,  that  they  instantly  let  us  alone,  and  all,  most  reverendly,  took  off 
their  caps.  We  were  astonished  at  the  miraculous  power  of  the  little  staff,  but  it  waa 
afterwards  explained  to  us  by  the  Alcalde.  Every  Alcade,  he  said,  had  such  a  staff, 
which  he  either  received  from  his  predecessor,  or  it  was  sent  him  from  Madrid ;  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  suppress  disturbance  or  arrest  any  person,  he  had  only  to 
bring  forth  his  staff,  and  say,  "  I  command  peace  in  the  King  s  name,"  or,  "  I  anest 
you  in  the  King's  name,"  and  instantly,  his  orders  were  obeyed. 

To  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  stick,  also,  they  were  indebted  for 

their  supper. 

The  Alcalde  led  us  to  the  public-house,  but  the  landlord  would  on  no  account  give 
us  any  thing,  tiU  the  Alcalde,  again  coming  to  the  aid  of  our  stomachs,  said : — 
"  Michael,  you  must  give  them  wine  and  bread  immediately,  without  saying  a  word, 
or — and  he  shewed  his  staff — I  order  it  in  the  King's  name."  In  a  moment  we  were 
supplied  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  wine.  Neither  the  tliree  strange  soldiers,  nor 
the  staff,  however,  but  the  generous  Alcalde,  paid  the  landlord.  For  tlie  night  thej 
found  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  the  clergyman,  who  treated  them  otherwise,  with 
great  kindness.  Thus,  (says  our  adventurer,)  were  we  particularly  comfortable  on 
the  same  day  when  we  had  been  nigh  unto  death,  both  by  hunger  and  assassinatioa. 

Pursuing  their  march,  the  three  stragglers — 

Passed  through  several  large  villages,  where  our  enquiries  for  the  road  to  the 
Aranda  were  always  answered  by  **  straight  fon/^'ard."  We  "wandered  on,  therefore, 
till  towards  evening,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  not  a  village, 
nor  even  a  house  was  to  be  seen,  at  every  step  we  sank  knee-deep  into  the  snow  and 
mud ;  we  were  both  hungry  and  thirsty  ;  and  had  no  prospect  of  getting  any  thing, 
either  to  eat  or  drink,  in  that  inhospitable  region.  Kvery  body  must  confess  that  our 
situation  was  veiy  pitiable,  had  any  person  been  present  to  show  his  compassion  and 
his  activity  in  our  behalf.  When  it  grew  dark  we  took  counsel  with  each  other  what 
we  were  to  do ;  one  proposed  to  make  a  fire  and  pass  the  night  in  the  woods  ;  this  was 
rejected,  and  we  resolved  making  another  effort  to  march  still  ^rther.  We  came 
shortly  afterwards  to  a  rivulet,  and  then  to  a  mill,  but  unfortunately  it  was  locked  up ; 
for  in  Sapin  the  mills  are  almost  all  at  a  distance  from  the  villages,  and  therefore  not 
inhabited.  Our  spirits  were  roused,  however,  by  these  circumstances  ;  we  hoped  and 
believed  that  a  village  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  fact  we  had  not  proceeded 
along  the  rivulet  above  half  a  league,  when  we  heard  dogs  barking  in  the  distance. 
For  us  this  was  a  sweeter  sound  than  the  tones  of  the  most  delightful  instrument  under 
the  hand  of  a  master ;  we  directed  our  steps  towards  the  spot,  and  very  soon  reached 
a  village,  but  a  village  sunk  in  sleep,  except  the  dogs,  which  barked  tremendouBly, 
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We  knocked  et  several  doors,  but  no  perB(Mi  answered ;  at  length  we  found  a  good 
Samaritan,  wiio  enquired  what  we  wanted.  AUaldey  loquiamento  were  the  only  words 
we  could  say ;  the  man  understood  us,  however,  and  was  so  kind  as  to  conduct  us  to 
the  Alcalde.  He  examined  us  from  head  to  foot,  and  at  length  said,  I  cannot  give 
yott  quarters,  but  if  you  will  sleep  in  tlie  com  orgnaria,  (wo^k-house,)  I  will  open  it 
for  you,  and  in  it  you  will  find  hay  and  straw.  AJa  it  was  Hobson's  choice  "with  us,  we 
accepted  this«  only  requesting  something  to  eat,  which  was  given  us,  as  well  as  a  glass 
of  good  wine.  When  we  had  satisfied  our  hunger,  the  Alcalde  conducted  us  to  the 
house,  wished  us  good  night,  and  locked  the  door.  We  buried  ourselves  in  the  hay, 
thus  to  pass  the  night ;  my  two  comrades,  more  inured  tjian  I  was,  were  snoring  in  a 
ininute  or  two,  but  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  on  account  of  the  pain  in  my  feet.  f. 
.might  have  been  befe  about  two  hours,  and  my  thoughts  had  been  aU  the  time  occupied 
with  the  circumstances  of  my  own  situation,  when  a  thundering  knockiiig,  accompanied 
by  loud  cries,  began  at  the  aoor.  I  could  distinguish  the  word  matar,  and  fiom  its 
resemblance  to  the  Latin  word  macfare,  which  has  the  same  atgnificati(Hi,  it  fell  ou 
riny  ears  like  a  stroke  with  a  knife,  and  in  imagination  I  already  felt  the  innumerable 
.blows  with  which  the  Spaniards  meant  to  murder  me.  One  moment  before  this  I  was 
half  frozen,  and  felt  a  severe  pain  in  my  feet,  now  I  was  covered  with  prespiration, 
and  did  not  feel  the  slightest  pain.  Without  well  knowing  what  I  did,  I  worked 
myself  deeper  and  deeper  down  in  amongst  the  hay,  till  I  could  not  get  breath,  and  yet 
^e  terrific  cries  still  resounded,  in  my  ears.  Foirtuaately  for  us  &e  doOT  was  very 
etroBg,  and  did  not  give  way  in  spite  of  the  cealous  exertions  of  our  enemies ;  though^ 
if  they  had  continued  their  blows  with  the  same  seal,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that,  at  length,  they  would  have  succeeded.  A  heavy  blow  had  just  been  given,  whea 
I  distinguished  different  voices,  like  those  of  persons  engaged  in  a  violent  dispute;  the 
4ioise  first  increased ;  now,  however,  it  appeared  to  come  from  a  greater  distance,  tha 
terrific  sounds  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  length  all  was  again  still. 

I  remained  for  a  long  time  in  my  hoie,  trendiling  very  much  before  I  fell  asleep* 
When  I  awoke,  it  was  broad  day-light,  and  the  Alcalde  came  at  the  moment  to  opea 
.the  door.  On  my  enquiring  about  the  disturbance  in  the  night,  X  understood  from,  him 
that  several  of  the  peasants  who  had  been  drinking  in  the  wine-house,  wanted  to 
murder  us,  but  he  had  heard  their  mad  outcries  in  good  time  for  us,  had  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  had  drawn  them  away. 

The  following  is  the  Rifleman's  account  of  the  part  he  toojc  wbein 
the  people  of  Madrid  made  their  first  attack  on  the  French. 

The  imperious  and  insolent  character  of  the  French  soldiers  soon  showed  itself,  and 
the  proud  revengeful  Spaniards  did  not  bear  this  treatment  so  patiently  as  the  German 
peasantry.  Only  a  few  weeks  elapsed  before  quarrels  ensued  between  the  inhabitantsEi 
of  Madrid  and  the  troops,  several  being  wounded  on  |)oth  sides.  The  Spaniards  theii 
began  to  be  more  distant,  and  more  oi)enly  to  display  the  hostile  feelings  they  had 
before  nourished  in  secrecy,  and  in  a  shoJrt  time  several  Firenchmen  were  privately 
assassinated.  The  generals  at  the  same  time  grew  more  arrogant  in  their  pretensions, 
and  wished  to  make  themselves  masters  of  those  members  of  the  Royal  Family  who 
had  remained  behind.  It  usually  happens  that  the  conduct  of  some  brings  evil  on 
all,  and  in  this  case,  the  hatred  which,  properly  speaking,  belongs  only  to  the  Emperor 
for  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  fell  on  us,  who  were  only  the  instruments  of  his  will,  and 
we  were  exposed  to  increased  annoyance.  Every  day  some  personal  insults  took  place 
between  individuals  of  both  nations ;  the  ceritinels  and  gtiards  were  pelted  with  stones, 
and  some  of  them,  who  were  not  sufSciently  on  the  alfert,  were  murdered  in  the  night. 

As  the  animosity  increased  on  both  sides^  we  were  encamped  outside  of  the  ci^  in 
the  King's  park,  both  for  our  own  safety  and  in  order  to  be  more  easily  brought  to- 
gether in  case  of  an  insurrection  among  the  inhabitants.  The  guards  and  the  cavalry 
remained  in  Madrid,  and  we  placed  the  usuad  centinels  around  the  camp. 

We  were  very  comfiartable  here,  and  our  tents  were  in  a  good  condition ;  we  had 
brought  bedding  out  of  the  city,  and  as  we  had  Uttle  duty  to  perform,  we  employed 
ourselves  in  improving  and  adorning  the  camp ;  vfe  made  arbours,  turf  seats,  ccc. 
getting  the  best  materials,  and  the  finest  shrubs  from  the  King's  garden.  Prince 
Murat  visited  us  daily,,  and  was  nmch  pleased  vrith  our  cheerful  dwellhig-place. 

At  length,  on  May  2nd,  the  hate  of  the  Spamards,  which  had  so  long  glimmered 
under  the  ashes,  burst  forth  in  a  bright  flame,  and  was  not  damped  wkhout  jjmcb. 
trouble.  The  infentry  and  artillery  were  employed  in  bringing  provisions  from  ih^ 
magazine,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  oih"  cfimp,  when  the  alarm-gun  wti^  fired  ;  the 
whole  of  the  troops  hastened  back  into  the  camp,  and  imoiediately  flew  to  ^leir  ntus-* 
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kets ;  the  call  to  anns  resounded  through  the  camp,  and  m  a  few  minvtes  etetf 
regiment  stood  ready  for  hattle.  We  marched  out  in  brigades,  the  light  trocpa  bein|p 
in  front,  and  so  came  to  the  Segovia  gate,  where  we  h^ted.  Citizens  and  soldieiV 
came  running  out  of  the  town,  and  within  it  we  heard  repeated  shots.  We  remamwA 
still,  because  we  had  received  no  orders  to  march ;  at  length  the  word  nuircfc  m» 
given,  and  by  half*companies,  bayonets  in  advance,  we  forced  our  way  into  the  town* 
where  we  met  the  inhabitants  in  open  rebeUion ;  we  pressed  onwards»  and  whoever 
stood  in  our  way  was  cut  down.  The  inhabitants  in  the  mean  time  were  not  idle  } 
from  the  roofs  and  out  of  the  windows  they  threw  down  all  sorts  of  things,  by  wliick 
e  great  many  soldiers  were  wounded  and  killed.  Our  cavalry  gallopped  through  every 
part  of  the  town ;  we  marched  through  the  streets  in  complete  companies,  and  fired 
witliout  mercy  at  all  the  persons  whom  we  saw  at  the  windows,  or  met  in  the  streetik 
In  a  short  time  several  of  the  streets  were  covered  with  bodies,  and  amongst  thett 
were  many  women. 

The  murderous  work  lasted  for  some  hours,  till  the  inhabitants  were  obUeed  to  give 
in  to  superior  power,  and  beg  for  mercy.  We  had  had  work  enough,  and  were  not 
inclined  to  be  satisfied  by  the  disposition  we  had  brought  the  inhabitants  to  show* 
We  sought  a  more  substantial  reward  for  our  labour,  and  our  brigade  was  not  one  ef 
the  most  unlucky.  It  was  stationed  in  the  Plaxa  Mofar,  wheie  a  great  nuniber  <lf 
large  shops  or  booths  were  erected,  in  which  eatables  of  all  descriptions  were  eoid  ; 
all  these  we  carefully  examined,  and  I  got  hold  by  chance  of  a  snudl  drawer  ftiU  of 
large  and  small  money.  Without  waiting  to  ascertain^the  amount  of  the  smn,  I  stack 
the  drawer  in  my  half-empty  knapsack.  My  comrades  endeavoured  aliio  to  enrieh 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  never  asking  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong ;  finr  Bt 
tfuch  a  time,  after  the  danger  is  past,  the  soIcUer  does  not  trouble  himself  about  Bunal 
principles  j  he  has  saved  his  life  and  seeks  to  enjoy  it,  however  he  may  obtain  the 
means. 

For  our  secmity  strong  piquets  were  placed  at  different  points,  and  patroles,  both  of 
infantry  and  cavahry,  traversed  the  streets  incessantly ;  the  number  of  troops  required 
for  the  city  bivouacked  dose  to  the  gates,  and  by  tnese  means  the  temptfetione  to  in- 
•urrectionaiy  movements  among  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed* 

The  details  of  what  the  French  soldiers  did  and  suffered  in  Spain 
are  given  with  a  circumstantiality  that  leaves  no  douht  of  their  truth. 
We  shall  extract  a  few  incidents  of  this  kind. 

The  prisoners  taken  by  the  Spaniards  were  put  to  death  by  the  most  terrible  crd- 
elties ;  and  we  often  met  with  our  unfortunate  comrades,  maimed  and  dismembered, 
dying  in  the  midst  of  unspeakable  torments.  Some  had  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off, 
end  even  dissected  out  of  their  sockets ;  some  had  their  tongues  torn  out  by  the  roots ; 
flome  were  hung  up  to  the  trees  by  the  feet,  and  roasted  alive ;  and  many  were  treated 
in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  that  'decency  will  not  allow  me  to  mention  it«  Such  objecta 
kindled  the  rage  of  our  soldiers ;  they  thought  themselves  justified,  yea,  even  com* 
manded  to  revenge  these  honors ;  and  so  the  cruelties  on  both  sides  were  continiied, 
end  even  increased* 

Whenever  we  entered  a  house,  we  immediately  made  our  way  to  the  wine-ceflar, 
fired  at  the  casks  to  make  holes  in  them,  took  out  what  we  wanted,  but  never  put  any 
plugs  in.  Sometimes  one  kind  did  not  please  us ;  we  then  tasted  a  second,  a  thirdr* 
and  sometimes  all  the  casks  in  a  cellar  were  tapped  in  the  same  way.  I  saw  the 
sddiers  of  the  34th  regiment  in  the  cellar  of  a  monastery,  containing  at  least  fif^ 
hogsheads  of  wine,  every  one  of  them  had  been  fired  at,  and  the  wine  run  out  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  whole  cellar  was  afloat,  and  one  or  two  drunken  gens-d^artna  aic- 
tuaUy  swam  in  it.  The  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia  were  covered  with 
very  tall  hemp,  in  which  the  Spaniards  concealed  themselves,  and  continually  fired  at 
our  soldiers ;  changing  their  place  after  every  shot,  so  as  to  avoid  being  taken.  At 
noon,  one  day,  I  was  lying  with  one  of  my  comrades  at  a  short  distance  firom  our 
regiment,  eatmg  our  pork  in  fended  security ;  all  at  once,  a  musket-ball  passed  be- 
twixt us.  This  unpleasant  interruption  alarmed  us ;  we  changed  our  place,  and  then 
continued  our  dinner ;  a  second  ball,  however,  almost  immediately  afterwards  passed 
through  my  cap  and  my  comrade's  head.  This  was  too  much;  I  was  terribly 
frightened,  which  may  be  pardoned  in  a  youth  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  his 
first  campaign.  I  hastened  away,  half  senseless,  from  the  dangerous  spot,  and  joined 
the  body  of  the  regiment,  where  I  was,  however,  not  safer  than  in  my  former  place. 

From  the  situation  of  our  regiment,  hardly  fifty  paces  from  the  walls  of  Valencia,  we 

could  see  whatever  was  done  on  them,  ana  it  was  an  extraordinary  sight :  the  hali^ 
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naked  people  of  the  lower  classes,  countrymen,  citizens,  noblemen,  soldieTs,  and 
monks  were  all  indiscriminately  mixed,  and  all  zealous  in  defending  the  place.  Even 
the  women  were  employed  in  bringing  ammunition  and  carrying  away  the  wounded. 
I^issing  in  the  midst  of  those  who  were  at  work,  came  ecclesiastics,  carrying  a  cru- 
cifix, who  encouraged  the  others,  and  stimulated  them  to  make  a  brave  defence.  -  -  -  Gue- 
rillas and  deserters,  who  were  retaken,  were  seldom  long  kept  doubtful  of  their  fate, 
but  almost  immediately  shot.  Even  the  regular  Spanish  troops,  who  were  taken  pri- 
soners, were  roughly  handled,  and  I  once  saw,  near  Valdestillas,  as  we  were  escorting 
two  thousand  of  them,  that  a  lieutenant  of  our  regiment  ordered  a  Spanish  diagoon, 
who  could  not  go  forward,  to  be  put  to  death  without  any  ceremony. 

The  following  is  almost  an  epitome  of  a  soldier's  life. 

The  captain  of  our  company,  a  great  worshipper  of  the  jolly  god,  desired  his  servant, 
an  honest  worthy  fellow,  to  bring  him  some  wine.    It  was  midnight,  and  the  servant 
being  wearied  out,  and  much  annoyed  by  the  half-dnmken  captain,  refused  to  obey. 
In  his  vexation,  he  made  use  of  some  disrespectful  words,  which  so  irritated  his  master, 
that  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  to  run  him  through.    The  man  did  not  wait  for 
this,  but  sprang  down  stairs,  and  hid  himself  in  the  cellar ;  and  though  the  captain 
called  him  several  times,  he  had  not  courage  to  come  forth.     With  a  view  of  re- 
maining below,  he  rested  himself  against  an  empty  wine-cask,  which  gave  way,  and 
in  falling  he  struck  his  head  so  violentiy  against  a  beam,  that  he  was  for  some  time 
senseless.    On  coming  to  himself,  he  remarked  that  he  was  sitting  in  a  sort  of  hollow ; 
he  groped  about,  and  discovered  that  in  his  fisdl  he  had  broken  some  planks ;  he 
raised  them  up,  and  examined  the  place  below,  which  he  found  to  be  a  large  hole. 
He  was  cautious  in  his  proceedings,  and  at  first  thought  he  had  got  hold  of  a  snake, 
or  something  like  it ;  he  drew  back  affrighted,  till,  again  taking  courage,  he  once 
more  put  down  his  hand,  and  discovered  that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  snake  was 
some  damp,  mouldy,  and  slimy  linen.    He  attempted  to  draw  it  out,  but  the  weight 
was  great,  the  rotten  cloth  broke,  and  something  fell  to  the  bottom  with  a  sonorous 
sound.    He  discovered  by  this  that  it  was  money,  hastened  out  of  the  cellar,  and  in 
Want  of  a  better  bag,  carried  down  his  tschako,  (grenadier's  cap,)  which  he  almost 
filled  with  doubloons.    The  next  day,  his  master  was  a  very  different  sort  of  man ; 
be  asked  to  be  made  trumpeter  to  the  company ;  and,  as  he  was  something  of  a  mu- 
sician, he  obtained  this  vacant  place  without  any  difficulty.    He  continued  a  close 
friendship  he  had  previously  formed  with  one  of  the  corporals,  and*  he  frequently 
treated  the  whole  company.    For  two  years  he  continued  with  us,  though  he  might 
have  left  the  army  on  many  pretexts,  and  taken  his  monev  with  him ;  and  never  was 
he  backward  in  doing  his  duty.    At  length  his  bosom  fhend,  the  corporal,  had  the 
greater  part  of  the  calf  of  his  leg  carried  off  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell  at  the  siege  of 
Koderigo ;  inflammation  ensued,  and  he  died.    *'  Now,*'  said  the  trumpeter,  **  I  have 
nothing  more  to  keep  me  here ;  as  soon  as  the  place  is  taken,  I  will  procure  my  dis* 
charge."    In  feet,  when  Roderigo  surrendered,  he  {Purchased  his  discharge  for  one 
thousand  francs.    At  his  departure  he  still  possessed  four  thousand  dollars;  but  I 
afterwards  heard  that  he  and  his  whole  wealth  became  the  booty  of  the  Guerillas. 

One  day  as  the  column  was  marching  on  one  of  the  worst  roads  of  the  Asturias,  and  onr 
regiment  was  at  its  head,  some  hussars  came  galloping  up,  and  reported  that  the  escort  of 
the  hospital  and  baggage  had  been  attacked  by  Romana's  troops,  with  so  great  superiority 
of  force,  that  our  men,  unable  to  oppose  them,  had  retreated.  The  Spaniards  fell  on 
the  hospital,  and  vented  their  cruel  rage  on  the  wounded  and  the  sick.  We  hastened 
on  to  defend  it,  but  came  too  late,  one  half  of  the  detachment  was  killed,  the  other 
half  wounded.  The  Spaniards  had  taken  the  oxen  from  the  carriages  containing  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  had  led  them  off,  first  hurling  aU  the  vehicles  into  a  deep  abyss. 
All  those  who  had  sought  safety  in  flight,  had  been  taken  stripped  naked,  dismem- 
bered, maimed,  and  killed  by  innumerable  stabs.  It  was  a  horrible  sight  to  see 
these  poor  helpless  wretches  so  cruelly  murdered,  and  eyes  that  had  not  shed  tears  tot 
many  a  day,  wept  at  the  spectacle ;  but  our  blood  also  boiled  to  be  revenged  on  the 
torturers  of  our  defenceless  comrades.  We  all  swore  that  every  Spaniard  who  that  day 
fell  into  our  hands  should  be  murdered,  and  this  oath  was  rigidly  kept.  The  village 
where  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night,  was  burned  to  ashes,  and  not  a  livine 
tiling  was  saved  from  our  vengeance.  The  Spanish  soldiers  who  fell  into  our  hana 
were  drowned  without  mercy,  a  task  that  was  undertaken  and  executed  in  a  masterly 
manner,  by  a  battalion  of  Germans,  which  was  with  us.  The  dead  bodies  were  after- 
wards hanged  up  adorned  with  their  arms. 

We  have  seen  our  youth,  in  the  character  of  a  soldier,  commit  roh- 
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bery  in  Oermany,  and  sacrilege  in  Spain :  hie  performing  tbe  part  of 
an  executioner,  in  shooting  an  aged  priest,  is  thus  recounted : — 

.  While  we  were  lying  at  Valderos,  a  sergeant  of  the  11th  regiment  of  dragooni«  • 
German  by  birth,  was  sent  from  Carion,  where  his  regiment  was  lying,  with  dispatcfaM ; 
to  Valderos,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  br^;ade.  About  half  way  between 
the  two  places,  where  two  villages  are  situated  close  to  one  another,  he  was  attacked  . 
pistol-in-hand,  by  the  clergyman  of  one  of  the  villages  ',  the  sergeant,  more  skilful  at  -. 
this  work  than  the  priest,  struck  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand,  sprang  firom  his  horse,  mas- 
tered his  opponent,  hound  him  on  the  horse,  and  carried  hiim  to  the  head-quarten  ai 
Valderos.  'Jlie  priest  was  instantly  tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  Just  before  he  was 
shot,  he  sent  for  the  sergeant,  and  presented  him  with  his  gold  watch,  and  4000  read, 
which  he  brought  from  his  house,  and  earnestly  begged  his  pardon.  He  then  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate,  repenting  of  his  deed.  I  was  ordered  with  three  others  to  executo 
the  sentence  ;  our  muskets  were  each  loaded  with  two  balls,  and  we  shot  so  true,  that 
he  never  moved  a  limb.  A  piece  of  his  skull  flew  against  my  left  side,  dirtyiDg  my 
sword-belt,  and  though  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  could  never  get  the  mark  out. 
As  a  remembrance  of  this  heroical  priest,  I  carried  lus  silver  snuff-box  about  with  mar 
tiU  I  was  taken,  when  an  avaricious  Scot  took  it  away. 

The  following  6oldier*8  trick  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  stories  iil 
the  hook. 
'  Once,  as  we  were  cantoned  in  Medina  del  Rio  Secco,  our  company,  on  account  of 
Guenllas  having  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  ordered  out  by  itself,  and  in  tra- 
versing the  country  came  to  the  little  town  of  Villa  Alba,  and  having  been  there  before, 
We  were  pretty  well  known.    The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  neighbourhood,  in  whick 
com,  but  not  much  wine,  is  cultivated.    It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  which  may  for- 
merly have  served  as  a  means  of  defence,  but  is  now  fallen  to  ruin.    The  whole  com- 
pany was  quartered  in  the)  town-house,  because  it  was  thought  advisable  to  keep  «• 
all]  together.    On  the  guards  for  the  night  being  placed,  it  was  my  lot  to  be  detadied 
to  one  of  the  city  gates.    My  piquet  [he  had  been  made  a  corporal]  consisted  of  four 
men,  among  whom  was  one  of  the  greatest  wine-bibbers  of  the  regiment,  named  lliiele, 
a  native  of  Faderbom,  who  would  do  any  thing  to  get  his  favourite  drink.    We  sat 
around  the  watch-fire,  which  burnt  brightly,  for  a  considerable  time,  without  saying  a 
word,  until  at  length  Tbiele  breaking  silence  with  a  long-drawn  curse,  asked  if  we  were  to 
sit  there  aU  night,  cold  and  thirsty.  We  had  received  no  wine,  because  the  Alcalde  said 
there  was  none  in  the  place,  and  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  send  to  a  neighbouring 
town  for  it.  "  ShaU  we  not  see  what  the  cellars  yonder  contain  1"  continued  he,  "  thev 
have  not  been  built  to  remain  empty ;  the  d — d  boors  hare  no  doubt  plenty  of  wine. 
I  did  not  exactly  agree  v^th  this,  though  I  should  willingly  have  drunk  a  glass ;  bat 
at  length  thirst  conquered  duty,  and  I  consented  by  silence.    Thiele  hastened  towards 
the  cellars,  and  endeavoured  to  open  one  of  the  doors,  but  found  them  so  well  secured, 
that  he  could  not  accomplish  it  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  more  noise.    He 
held  it  advisable  not  to  nm  this  risk,  and  alter  trying  them  all,  came  back  quite  di^ 
appointed.    We  took  counsel  what  was  to  be  done,  and  Thiele,  who  was  fuU  of  ex- 
pedients, proposed,  that  we  should  take  our  knapsack-straps,  and  the  slings  of  our 
muskets,  let  one  of  the  party  down  into  the  cellar,  and  take  what  he  could  find.    No 
one  would  consent  to  descend  into  the  shaft  by  these  means.  "  Cowards,''  said  Thiele, 
"  you  would  willingly  drink,  but  will  venture  nothing ;  I  will  go.  AUons."     I'hiele 
and  two  others  accordingly  went,  the  centinel  and  I  remaining  behind.    I  was  anxioue 
all  the  time  they  were  away,  fearing  that  the  officer  of  the  rounds  might  visit  the  pott, 
or  that  we  might  be  attacked.    Neither  circumstance  happened,  and  in  half  an  hour, 
thethree  came  back,  bringing  with  them  hpelecho,  or  ^ine-bag,  bread,  and  salt  meat.  In 
almost  every  part  of  Spain,  small  quantities  of  wine  are  kept  in  goat- skins,  each  holding 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons,  the  hair  being  turned  inwards,  and  covered  with  pitch  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  these  that  Thiele  brought.    We  were  all  cheerful  and  joyous,  the 
yrine  tasting  delightfully  after  our  toils.     As  we  sat  round  the  fire,  passing  the  can 
very  briskly ;  Thiele  began :— "  I'll  tell  you  comrades  what  happened  to  me.    As  the 
others  were  letting  me  down  into  the  ceUar,  one  of  the  straps  broke,  and  I  fell  quicker 
to  the  bottom  than  I  liked.    When  I  had  got  back  my  wits,  I  struck  a  light  to  sea 
What  the  cellar  could  supply,  taking  care  first  of  all  to  seek  after  my  tsch^,  whick 
reached  the  bottom  even  before  I  did.    I  found  it  under  an  empty  cask,  but  the  rosette 
was  gone,  and  though  I  looked  after  it  till  my  comrades  called  out  to  know  what  I 
had  got,  I  could  not  find  it.    They  grew  impatient,  and  I  was  obliged  to  reply  to  their 
questions,  by  giving  them  the  bag  here  to  draw  up  for  an  answer.      This  matter  ap- 
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peared  ratlier  serious  to  me,  for  the  owner  of  the  cellar  might  find  the  rosettei  and ' 
carry  it  to  the  cajitain,  who,  although  a  good  man,  never  allowed  favour  to  interfere  with 
justice,  when  he  caught  any  person  in  the  fact.  We  asked  each  other  what  was  to  be 
done,  and  we  zdl  agreed,  that  we  would  tell  the  secret  to  several  of  our  comrades  whom 
we  knew  we  could  trust.  Before  day-light,  everything  suspicious  was  put  out  of  sight, 
the  wine  secreted  in  an  unoccupied  stable  under  the  straw ;  at  length  we  were  relieved, 
and  returned  to  our  quarters  at  the  town-house.  We  immediately  began  our  opera- 
tions. Our  comrades  were  ready  to  second  us,  and  half  a  dozen  rosettes  were  imme- 
mediately  taken  oflF  and  concealed.  It  was  Christmas  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  our 
captain  came  and  asked  in  an  open  manner,  **  my  lads,  have  any  of  you  lost  a  rosette  V 
No  answer. — **  That  is  extraordinary,"  he  continued,  **  for  a  countryman  has  brought 
one  to  me  which  he  found  on  the  road,  that  we  came  yesterday.  We  were  all  silen,t, 
*•  Sergeant-major,  make  the  men  fall  in,  and  see  whose  rosette  this  is  ;  if  you  find  the 
owner  of  it,  put  him  immediately  under  arrest"  was  the  next  order.  The  company 
was  immediately  paraded,  but  half-a-dozen  wanted  rosettes.  A  further  enquiry  was 
made ;  one  had  lost  his  here,  another  there  ;  one  had  been  shot  off,  another  broken  off. 
Thiele  also  was  asked  ;  and  he  answered,  with  apparent  simplicity — he  had  long  lost 
his.     The  captain  could  hardly  credit  him,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  pass  it  by. 

Being  Christmas  day,  we  were  to  receive  double  allowance  of  wine,  but  the  cap- 
tain threatened  as  a  punishment,  that  he  would  order  it  all  to  be  stopped.  The  whole 
company  murmured  at  this,  and  said,  with  one  voice,  that  the  captain  had  no  right  to 
take  away  from  the  soldiers  what  the  emperor  and  government  gave  them ;  this  settled 
the  matter  just  as  we  wished.  For  three  days  we  remained  in  the  town,  and  shutting 
ourselves  up  in  the  stable  every  evening,  succeeded  in  emptying  the  bag  without  any 
person  being  the  wiser.  On  the  fourth  day  we  continued  our  route,  and  during  the 
march,  the  captain,  who  had  no  dislike  to  wine,  asked  his  servant  for  some  ;  when  he 
received  a  glass,  the  man  told  him  that  was  his  whole  stock  ;  the  captain  regretted  it, 
and  censured  his  servant  for  his  want  of  attention,  in  not  providing  more.  Thiele 
who  was  marching  near  the  captain,  immediately  offered  him  a  glass  of  wine.  "  Let 
us  taste  it,  is  it  good  ?  " — **  You  shall  be  convinced  of  that  yourself,  sir,"  After  the 
captain  had  drunk,  he  enquired  where  Thiele  had  got  the  wme. — "At  Villa  Alba.*'— 
**  I  did  not  taste  any  there  half  so  good;  did  you  buy  it?"—-**  As  you  take  it,  (replied 
Thiele,)  at  least  I  was  ohliged  to  pay  very  dear  for  it," — "  Give  me  another  glass,  and 
I  will  soon  repay  you." — **  Readily,"  but  you  may  do  that  directly." — "How  so?" 
said  the  captain. — **  Only  give  me  my  rosette,  captain,  and  I  shau  be  well  paid." — 
'*  Vagabond !  (said  the  other,)  I  thought  inmiediately  it  was  you,  and  nobody  else 
who  had  bought  the  wine ;  here  it  is  I  "  drawing  the  rosette  out  of  one  of  his  holsters, 
**  but  if  I  had  known  this  in  Villa  Alba,  you  should  have  been  punished  by  fifteen 
days'  confinement,  on  bread  and  water." — **  I  was  quite  aware  of  that,"  said  Thiele. 

The  Rifleman  was  with  Massena  when  he  entered  Portugal,  and  the 
following  is  his  description  of  the  retreat  of  the  French  arnoy. 

Five  months  we  remained  here,  and  in  that  time  the  army  had  been  so  melted 
away  by  the  sword,  and  still  more  by  sickness,  that  Massena  had  no  hopes  of  com- 
pleting his  undertaking,  and  giving  up  the  idea  of  making  himself  master  of  Lisbon, 
resolved,  on  March  Srd,  1811,  to  retreat  back  to  Spain.  The  works  which  had  been 
erected  in  three  months,  were  destroyed ;  the  few  stores  remaining  were  divided 
amongst  the  troops,  each  of  whom  received  thirteen  pieces  of  ship-biscuit ;  the  baggage 
and  the  wounded,  as  we  had  no  horses,  were  left  behind,  and  everything  piepared 
for  marching.  The  army  was  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  without  shoes,  without 
clothing,  and  without  provisions ;  diminished  to  one  half  ;  obKged  to  march  through 
an  exhausted  and  devastated  country,  the  road  in  the  worst  condition,  and  we,  pressed 
by  an  enemy  eager  for  the  combat,  and  well  provided  with  stores  of  every  description ; 
it  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  we  began  our  most  difficult  retreat.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  had  eaten  up  all  their  little  stock  of  provisions  by  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  and  were  then,  unless  they  were  willing  to  die  of  hunger,  obliged  to  procure  them- 
selves food  by  some  means  or  other.  No  man  had  any  superfluity,  and  notliing  to 
give  a  distressed  comrade.  We  were  obliged  therefore,  to  plunder,  and  the  greatest 
disorder  in  consequence  ensued.  The  soldiers  left  the  army  by  half  companies  at  a 
time,  and  did  not  again  join  it  till  it  reached  the  Spanish  frontiers,  where  they 
were  again  taken  into  the  ranks  without  punishment.  Many  of  them  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  more  than  provision ;  but  many,  from  their  cupidity,  or  from  gratify- 
ing sonie  otlic;-  unbridled  desires,  were  sacrificed  by  the  revenge  of  the  Portuguese 
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prasantry.     Woe  to  him  who  fell  into  their  )iandf !  for  oven  if  he  were  innoceiit,  ha 
WW  made  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  others.* 

Fortunately  for  me,  at  the  commencement  of  our  retreat,  I  had  a  small  stock  of 
beans,  wldch,  notwithstanding  my  heavy  load,  I  would  not  leave  behind,  and  wheu 
my  stock  of  biscuit  was  consumed,  they  kept  me  from  starving.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  march  the  distress  was  so  great,  that  the  soldiers  collected  the  undigested  grainii 
of  maize  out  of  horse- dung,  washed  them,  and  eat  them.  We  lost  a  great  many 
men  during  the  whole  march ;  for  the  Portuguese  being  well  acqiiainted  with  the 
country,  and  swift-footed  as  deer,  made  their  apjiearance  on  every  elevated  point,  at 
the  distance  of  titty  paces,  and  fired  into  the  midst  of  our  ranks  without  our  being 
able  to  prevent  it.  The  light  cavalry  also  of  the  English  anny  allowed  us  no  breath- 
ing-time,  and  were,  literally  speaking,  continuaily  at  pur  heels,  so  that  they  e^aicely 
permitted  us  even  to  swallow  our  scanty  m^al, 

In  this  manner  we  ran  out  of  Portugal  faster  than  we  had  overrun  it.  To  stop  waa 
not  possible,  for,  besides  the  enemy's  troops,  the  peasantry,  who  followed  the  army  in 
great  multitudes,  attacked  us  daily,  and  there  was  no  safety  for  us  but  in  continued 
flight.  At  length  we  reached  the  long-desired  frontier ;  the  army  passed  the  Alva  on 
March  17,  1811,  passed  by  Almeida,  and  entered  the  Spanish  territories;  my  fiite  was 
not  so  favourable,  for  I  belonged  to  the  trooi>s  which  were  detached  to  Almeida. 

Here  he  remained  during  the  time  the  place  was  blockaded  by  the 
English,  and  till  the  French  garrison  escaped  in  the  masterly  manner 
which  will  be  recollected  by  oiir  readers. 

During  the  blockade,  (he  says,)  we  made  a  good  many  sorties,  one  of  which,  I 
having  been  one  of  the  party,  was  to  me  of  some  importance.  Our  commander  wag  a 
captain  of  the  15th  regiment  of  light  infantry,  a  German  by  birth,  and  a  bold,  enter- 
prising man.  He  sent  me  with  men  as  a  side  patrole,  to  examine  an  old  house, 
fearing  there  might  be  an  ambush.  We  approached  it  with  the  greatest  caution  till 
we  were  within  five  paces,  when  a  vpice  called  out,  "  who  comes  thereV'  we  imme- 
diately ran  at  the  Englishman,  who  had  time  indeed  to  fire  off  his  musket,  but  the 
next  moment  he  was  hanghig  on  our  bayonets.  About  forty  paces  further  was  an 
£uglish  out-post,  which,  being^aroused  by  the  report  of  the  musket,  marched  towards 
vfi  and  fired  several  times ;  but  as  it  was  very  dark,  and  we  did  not  fire,  they  could  not 
see  us,  though  we  could  distinguish  them  very  clearly.  As  we  did  not  wish  to  betray 
our  intentions  we  retreated  silently  to  the  rest  of  our  men,  and  informed  the  commander 
of  what  we  had  seen  and  done.  Close  to  the  road,  and  near  a  ruined  windmill,  was  a 
strong  post  of  English,  whom  we  wished  to  surprise ;  they  had,  indeed,  been  alarmed 
liy  the  musket-shot,  were  prepared,  and  saluted  us  as  we  approached  with  a  steady 
fire.  We  attacked  them  bolaly,  reserving  our  fire  till  we  were  quite  dose  to  them, 
apd  thpn,  after  ^firing  at  them,  we  set  up  a  loud  cry,  and  charged  them  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Being  too  weak  to  resist  such  an  attack,  they  gave  way,  but  not  wishing  tQ 
go  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  we  only  made  prisoners  of  the  few 
wounded,  whom  in  their  haste  th^y  could  not  carry  pff.  They  we^e  conducted  into 
Almeida  and  closely  examined  as  to  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  army,  but  they 
lYOuId  tell  nothing. 

The  fortifications  of  Almeida,  though  they  had  beeQ  repaired  since  the  explosioii 
formerly  mentioned,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  regular  siege,  and  still  less 
could  they  enable  a  garrison  to  hpld  out  against  a  bombardment.  The  houses  were 
still  in  a  most  mi3erable  state,  for  the  besieged^  wanting  wood,  ha4  m^e  use  of  what 
the  explosion  had  spared  for  fdel.  A  want  of  provisions  fjso  began  to  be  felt ;  for  the 
detacmnents  which  had  passed  through  before  our  arrival,  as  the  9th  corps  d'arm^e, 
whether  going  or  coming,  had  always  taken  with  them  six  or  eight  days*  provision,  and 
the  garrison  amounting  to  3000  men,  was  too  numerous  for  the  small  supplies  the 
place  contained.  There  were  very  few  inhabitants,  and  they  had  nothing ;  most  of 
them  had  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  magi^- 
zine,  and  others  had  left  tbe  city  before  that  event  took  place. 

A  flag  of  truce  vtvls  sent  us  by  the  English,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  city,  but 
our  general  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal,  badly  off  as  we  were,  and  the  messenger 
returned  without  accomplishing  his  object.  We  hoped  continually  that  the  ci^  would 
be  relieved,  till  at  length  orders  came  from  Marshal  Massena   (how  they  were  con-r 

*  The  number  of  mai*auders  was  so  great,  that  they  had  chiefs  of  t|ieir  own,  an4 
Vfjrp  Jinown  by  the  name  of  the  eleventh  corps. 
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veyed  into  the  blockaded  fortress  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn)  to  rain  the  wallft, 
and  when  this  was  accomplished  the  garrison  were  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
first  destroying  the  guns,  the  military  stores,  and  the  town.  For  us,  who  were  half 
starved  and  worn  out  by  watching  and  sortiest  this  was  a  severe  task  ;  but  it  was  begun 
with  good  will,  and  before  fourteen  days  had  passed,  fourteen  mines,  all  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  were  dug  under  the  walls.  Every  man  who  could  work  was 
obliged  to  assist,  and  those  who  were  not  at  work  took  their  stand  on  the  walls,  so 
that  there  was  no  rest  for  any  man. 

During  the  blockade  I  heard  the  particulars  of  the  explosion  of  tlie  magazine,  which, 
when  the  city  was  formerly  besieged,  had  been  caused  by  a  shot  from  our  batteries. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  ammunition-waggons  were  standing  before  the  maga- 
zine, in  order  to  carry  the  necessary  supplies  to  the  different  parts  of  the  walls, 
a  grenade  fell  close  to  the  magazine,  and  immediately  set  fire  to  one  of  the 
waggons,  'i'he  fire  was  communicated  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  the  maga- 
zine itself.  In  its  interior,  the  artillery-men  were  employed  at  the  very  moment  filling 
shells  and  grenades,  and  of  course  were  annihilated.  Among  the  innumerable  losses 
occasioned  by  this  single  mischievous  shot,  we  must  place  the  death  of  about  six 
hundred  persons,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  greater  part  of  their  proi)erty  in  the 
fortress,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against  being  plundered.  A  casemate  had 
been  assigned  to  them  near  the  magazine  as  a  dwelling,  and  they,  with  all  their  dearly 
saved  goods,  were  crushed  at  once.  They  could  not  escape  their  fate,  and  would  have 
done  better  to  have  remained  at  home,  where  they  would  probably  have  lost  their 
property,  but  might  have  saved  their  lives.  The  spot  which  they  and  their  treasure 
had  occupied  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  us.  We  would  willingly  have 
d,ug  into  it,  and  the  search  might  have  been  greatly  to  our  advantage,  had  it  not  been 
strictly  forbidden.  A  guard  was  placed  at  the  spot  to  prevent  it,  because  It  was 
apprehended  v^th  reason,  that  bringing  forth  so  many  corpses  might  produce  some 
pestilential  diseases. 

One  morning,  it  was  the  6th  of  April,  1811,  General  Brenier  had  the  whole  garrison 
dj^wn  up  in  the  great  square  of  the  city,  and  placing  himself  on  horseback  in  the 
middle  of  the  troops,  he  made  amopt  impressive  speech.  He  praised  the  ready  zeal 
apd  perseverance  which  we  had  so  long  displayed,  in  our  severe  toils.  Then  he  repre- 
sented to  us  that  we  must  muster  up  courage  to  perform  still  greater  deeds,  a  hard 
battle  was  before  us,  for  there  wa^  no  means  left  of  saving  ourselves,  and  reaching  the 
French  army,  which  was  three  leagues  pff^,  but  to  hew  our  way  through  the  English 
blockading  troops.  He  hinted  how  shameful  it  was  in  a  soldier  to  grow  faint- 
hearted and  spiritless,  and  desert  his  colours  in  a  time  of  danger ;  and  he  hoped  no 
one  of  us  was  capable  of  such  condupt.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  any  one  of  us 
who  chose,  might  freely  go  over  to  the  English.  As  no  person  gave  any  answer,  he 
called  out,  "  Swear  then  once  more  that  you  will  all  do  your  duty  like  brave  solctiers," 
and  we  all  swore  to  conquer  or  die.  The  little  remaining  provision,  spirits,  and  wine 
was  then  divided  amongst  us ;  and  we  made  the  last  a  very  cheerful  day. 

In  the  evening,  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  began  our  march  in  deep  silence ;  we  passed 
out  of  a  small  gate  through  the  trenqh,  which  was  full  of  spiked  guns,  ammunition- 
waggons,  &c.  &c.  that  were  all  afterwards  blown  up  by  the  springing  of  the  mines. 
When  the  whole  garrison  had  reached  the  glacis,  a  detachment  of  the  liergian  artillery 
received  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  mines,  and  in  a  short  time  the  walls  fell  down  with  a 
terrible  crash.  At  the  same  moment  the  advanced  guard  encountered  a  Portuguese 
piquet,  and  the  soldiery  were  instantly  bayoneted.  In  every  part  of  the  English  camp, 
we  observed  movements  going  on,  but  it  was  there  supposed-,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  that 
our  powder-magazine  had  blown  up,  and  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter. 

General  Brenier  had  very  wisely  preceded  us,  and  gone  to  the  French  army ;  for  he 
had  surrendered  at  Lisbon,  with  the  troops  under  General  Junot ;  he  had  been  released 
on  condition  of  not  again  serving  against  England  during  the  war ;  and  had  he  been 
again  captured,  he  might  have  answexed  with  his  life,  for  not  keeping  his  word. 
We  marched  under  the  command  of  the  Colonel  of  the  82nd  regiment,  by  difScuIt  and 
circuitous  paths ;  we  were  unmolested  during  the  night,  but  at  daylight,  when  the 
English  saw  our  column,  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  and  of  Hussars  immediately 
attacked  us. 

The  country  around  Almeida,  towards  the  Spanish  frontiers,  is,  for  several  leagues, 
quite  flat,  and  here  and  there  ri^s  a  broken  rock,  or  there  is  an  old  watch-tower  in 
ruins.  On  approaching  it,  however,  by  San  Felice,  the  country  is  uneven  and  hilly. 
We  had  nearly  traversed  the  plain,  and  were  already  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  the 
cavalry  could  not  do  us  much  injury,  yet  the  mass  hurried  onward :  cannon  was  brought 
up,  and  we  got  into  disorder.     Our  little  corps  was  gradually  lessened,  till  at  length  it 
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was  entirely  dispersed.  We  all  ran  off  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  jumping  from 
rock  to  rock,  climbing  from  tree  to  tree,  and  each  seeking  to  save  his  life,  or  sell  it  as 
dearly  as  possible ;  so  that  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  closely  behind  ns,  many  were 
killed.  The  lesser  half  of  our  troops  were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  French  lines ; 
of  the  others,  the  greater  part  were  killed ;  the  remainder,  I  being  one  of  them,  were 
made  prisoners. 

A  close-fisted  Scot  seized  me  by  the  collar,  a  Hussar  swung  his  sabre  over  my  head, 
but  when  they  saw  that  1  made  no  further  resistance,  they  suspended  their  blows. 
Without  further  ceremony,  these  gentlemen  seized  on  my  knapsack  and  my  money  ;  they 
selected  what  they  liked  for  themselves ;  and  I  was  obliged  quietly  and  patiently  to '' 
look  on  and  say  nothing ;  for  I  should  only  have  exposed  myself  to  the  most  brutal 
treatment  by  offering  the  least  resistance. 

I  was  now  a  prisoner,  together  with  many  others,  and  we  were  driven  back  by  the 
English  like  so  many  cattle ;  on  the  road  I  lost  a  good  pair  of  shoes  wliich  I  haa  on  ; 
I  then  made  an  exchange  with  an  English  soldier  for  his  shoes,  but  I  could  not  uso 
them.  We  were  all  sent  to  Villa  Formosa,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  his 
head- quarters.  He  and  several  other  generals  came  to  see  us,  and  they  ^1  scolded  us, 
particularly  the  German  officers,  because  we  had  so  long  served  the  Usurper,  for  so 
they  callea  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  One  general  in  particidar,  most  likely  a  German, 
was  pleased  not  only  to  use  the  coarsest  language  to  us  generally,  but  even  proceeded 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  some  of  us :  this  ill-treatment  made  on  us,  who  were  already 
miserable  enough,  a  very  unfavourable  impression. 

We  arrived  at  Pinhal  on  the  third  day,  where  we  met  several  of  our  brothers  in 
niisfortune,  particularly  some  belonging  to  the  5th  regiment  of  Hussars,  who  had  been 
taken  the  day  before,  Here  also  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  black  troops  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  Ocls,  who  had  been  described  to  us  as  thirsting  for  battle  and  blood, 
and  as  very  cruel,  but  they  did  not  at  all  answer  this  description;  they  were  all 
dejected,  wearied,  and  discontented  vdth  their  situation  in  Portugal.  Many  ot  the  corps 
had  deserted  within  a  short  time,  as  I  heard,  and  for  this  reason  it  had  been  broken  up, 
and  a  company  placed  with  each  division  of  the  English  army.  The  soldiers  of  the 
King's  German  Legion  called  them  in  mockery,  "  The  brothers  of  vengeance,** 

From  Pinhal  we  were  conducted  on  our  route  by  some  of  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the 
German  Legion ;  and  on  this  journey  a  circumstance  happened,  which  places  the 
cruelty  of  the  Portuguese  and  their  love  of  revenge  In  a  characteristic  light.  One  of 
the  prisoners  of  the  name  of  Sterne,  a  native  of  Alsace,  who  is  probably  still  living, 
was,  on  account  of  illness,  unable  to  walk  ;  a  countryman  seeing  this,  offered  to  buy 
him  of  a  dragoon,  and  to  give  for  him  forty  crusados.  The  dragoon  enqiured  why  he 
wanted  to  purchase  the  man ;  and  the  peasant  answered,  without  the  least  repugnance, 
*'  To  torture  him."  The  dragoon,  enraged  at  this  inhumanity,  drew  his  sword,  gave 
the  peasant  a  good  drubbing,  and  drove  him  away.  The  same  spirit  existed  in  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Portugal ;  men  and  women,  youth  and  age,  seized  hold  of  .whatever  was 
nearest  to  throw  it  at  us,  and  kill  us  if  possible.  I  once  saw  an  old  woman,  as  we  were 
passing  through  a  village,  struggling  v^dth  all  her  might  to  lift  up  a  great  stone  ;  as  she 
was  unable  even  to  raise  it,  she  took  up  a  heap  of  mud,  and  to  satisfy  her  vengeance, 
as  I  happened  to  be  the  nearest  to  her,  threw  it  in  my  fece.  Such  treatment  were  we 
obliged  to  bear  unrevenged,  in  a  country  which  we  had  marched  through  a  short  time 
before  as  conquerors  and  masters ;  of  course,  in  these  circumstances,  we  had  no  wish 
to  nm  away. 

After  a  short  period,  the  Rifleman  entered  the  English  service ; 
was  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  thence  to  Bexhill,  where  he  was 
incorporated  with  the  German  Legion.  In  its  ranks  he  served  in 
Sicily,  in  Catalonia  under  Sir  John  Murray,  and  again  in  Sicily 
under  Lord  William  Bentinck.  After  the  final  conclusion  of  the  war, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  there,  after  some  trouble  and 
seeking,  he  found,  as  he  saj^s,  "  the  little  place  I  now  occupy.  If  I  do 
not  live  as  a  nobleman,  yet,  thank  Heaven  !  I  do  not  suffer  the  least 
want ;  I  can  lay  myself  every  evening  peaceably  in  my  bed,  without 
any  apprehension  that  I  shall  be  roused  too  early  by  the  drum  or  the 
trumpet."  Like  most  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  same  career, 
he  has  found  neither  rewards  nor  honour,  and  has  retired  back  into 
obscurity,  glad  to  procure  that  common  rest,  which  is  the  nightly 
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restorer  and  friend  of  all  the  industrious   and  peaceable    part  of 
mankind. 

The  copioas  extracts  we  have  made,  have  only  brought  us  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  volume^  and  though  his  service  in  the  English 
army  was  neither  so  perilous  nor  full  of  incidents  as  his  service  in 
the  French  army,  yet  the  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  several 
pleasant  and  well-told  stories.  We  regard  it,  on  the  whole,  as  an 
agreeable  addition  to  one  of  the  most  amusing  parts  of  literature ; 
and  even  those  persons  who  look  with  the  greatest  distrust  on  the 
general  education  of  the  people,  must  be  grateful  for  the  pleasure  it 
may  afford,  when  common  soldiers  are  the  authors  of  such  a  book  as 
this,  and  of  those  even  still  more  agreeable  volumes  of  a  similar  des- 
cription which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
country,  of  which  a  very  copious  notice  was  given  in  a  previous  number 
of  this  Magazine.  We  say  more  agreeable  volumes,  because  we 
think  this  has  been  somewhat  injured  by  a  professional  author. 
We  mention  this  out  of  no  disrepect  to  Goethe ;  he  may  have  seen 
the  Rifleman,  heard  his  stories,  and  have  read  the  proof  sheets ;  but 
the  book  has,  it  is  plain,  been  manufactured  by  another  hand.  The 
periods  are  all  rounded,  the  parts  of  the  sentences  are  nicely  dove- 
tailed and  jointed  together,  and  they  partake  of  that  stately  com- 
plicated character  which  is  common  to  the  written  language  of  Ger- 
many. Goethe's  name  only  stands  on  the  title-page  to  introduce  the 
foundling  to  public  notice ;  the  person  who  has  really  assisted  the 
Rifleman  haying,  most  probably,  no  reputation  of  his  own,  to  make 
his  recommending  it  of  any  consequence.  The  book  is  not  destitute 
of  the  naivet6  and  freshness  of  an  original  and  observing  mind,  but  it 
bears  at  every  page  too  legible  marks  of  the  deadening  hand  of  the 
regular  trader  in  literature. 


■■  ■» 
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[The  booksellers  seem  determined  that  this  new  department  of  our 
Magazine  shall  prove  a  sinecure.  Such  apparently  has  been  the 
state  of  that  trade,  that  no  bookseller  dares  publish  any  work  lest 
his  brother  booksellers  should  fail  before  the  day  of  settlement. 
Nearly  all  the  projects  that  were  in  progress,  and  which,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  would  have  come  to  maturity  within  the 
last  two  or  three  months,  have  been  stopped  for  the  present.  The 
great  houses  have  sent  forth  absolutely  nothing,  and  the  smallet  ones 
scarcely  any  thing  original  or  important.  Mr.  Colbum,  as  usual, 
has  been  the  most  active,  and  has  supplied  the  only  book  to  which 
society  has  looked  for  entertainment,  we  mean  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach,*  Of  this  book  of  dull  and  vajn  g<»sip,  a 
full  account  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  Number.  With 
Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South  America,t  a  work  which,  though  it 
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has  been  published  some  months^  wo  have  only  met  with  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month,  we  have  been  so  much  entertained  and 
instructed,  that  we  propose  a  substantive  mention  of  him  in  our 
next.  A  translation  of  Mignefs  History  of  the  French  Revolution* 
has  also  appeared.  We  have  repeatedly  recommended  this  work  to- 
our  readers  as  one  of  the  very  best  books  ever  written.  It  is  a  short 
work,  upon  a  most  eventful  period  of  history  very  little  imderstood 
in  this  country.  It  is  full  of  narrative  and  incident ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  reads  with  more  than  the  interest  of  a  novel ;  and  yet  all 
the  springs  of  the  Revolution  are  laid  open,  and  the  whole  philoso- 
phy of  the  history  is  imbibed  by  the  reader  almost  unconsciously^ 
Yon  are  absorbed  by  the  narrative,  and  yet  thoroughly  informed 
of  the  way  in  which  the  events  arise  one  out  of  the  other ;  and  how 
similar  phenomena,  should  they  again  occur,  ought  to  be  conducted 
to  a  more  happy  result.  The  translation  is  executed  in  a  very 
superior  manner  to  that  in  which  translation  is  usually  done  bt 
this  country.  The  best  translation,  however,  which  we  have  met 
with  for  some  time,  is  that  of  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Hausset.  t 
The  translation  of  this  very  charming  book,  has  a  spirit  and  fidelity 
which  we  scarcely  recollect  to  have  seen  in  a  single  previous  instance^ 
This  branch  of  literature  is  most  shamefully  conducted  in  thia 
country :  any  body  fancies  that  he  or  she  can  translate ;  the  sole 
qualification  is  supposed  to  be  a  smattering  of  the  language  of  the 
original,  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar.  We  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  this  art  is  one  of  difficult  acquisition,  and  very  rare 
attainment.  Great  practice  and  attention  are  necessary  to  destroy 
the  traces  of  the  foreign  tongue,  and  much  more  to  throw  the  ideas 
of  the  author  into  a  correct  and  elegant  English  dress.  Many 
men,  who  can  express  the  thoughts  they  themselves  conceive,  and 
supply  with  ease  appropriate  and  forcible  language  to  their  own 
creations,  find  themselves  utterly  at  a  loss  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  take  up  and  clothe  the  ideas  of  another.  We  are  here 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  which  any  well-informed,  but  unpractised 
person  would  experience.  What  then  are  we  to  expect  from  the 
class  of  people  usually  employed  on  this  work,  who  have  also  other 
inconveniences  than  incapacity  to  struggle  with  ?  That  which  they 
could  not  do  well  with  deliberation,  they  are  required  to  do  in 
haste.  Neither  have  they  the  advantage  of  the  connexion  of 
.  ideas,  and  the  current  of  the  subject  to  impel  them  along — for  it  is 
a  fact  well  worthy  to  be  known,  that  most  of  the  translations  pub- 
lished by  the  booksellers,  are  executed  by  a  great  number  of  hands- 
Such  men  as  Mr.  Colburn,  for  instance,  have  a  list  of  people  whom 
they  can  employ  on  this  duty  at  a  moment's  warning.    When  a  work 
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of  interest  arrives  from  the  Continent,  in  which  the  bookseller  fears 
he  may  be  forestalled  by  some  rivals  he  tears  up  his  copy  of  the 
book^  and  scatters  the  separate  portions  among  his  hungry  list. 
So  that  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  unhappy  translator  has 
to  commence  upon  the  latter  half  of  a  sentence.  The  person  to 
whose  lot  the  previous  portion  has  fallen  has,  of  course,  been  obliged 
to  finish  his  share  with  the  first  half  of  the  sentence.  The  printer 
puts  these  fragments  together,  and  hence  the  reader^s  eyes  are  so 
often  turned  up  in  wonder  at  what  the  author  can  possibly  be  driving. 
This  is  only  one  trifling  source  of  error— others  are  obvious.  It 
follows  from  all  this  that  nobody  in  this  country  reads  a  translation 
if  he  can  read  and  can  procure  the  original.  Hence  a  multitude  of 
sources  of  information  are  closed,  much  time  lost,  and  most  erroneous 
opinions  formed.  We  hold  the  importance  of  these  conclusions 
to  be  such  that  we  intend  to  pay  especial  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  shall  not  be  sparmg  of  either  praise  or  blame.  We  have  picked 
out  two  translations  for  eulogy.  This  month  has  also  produced 
as  bad  a  translation  as  the  others  are  good.  We  allude  to  a  work 
entitled  the  "  Reign  of  Terror."*  This  book  is  not  only  bad  in  its 
design,  and  anticipated  by  a  great  number  of  books  on  the  Revolu-^ 
tion  of  France  of  the  same  kind,  but  is  absolutely  unreadable,  from 
the  execrablencss  of  the  way  in  which  its  materials  are  done  into 
English.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  the  tracts,  pamphlets, 
memoirs,  &c.  published  by  those  who  were  sufferers  from  the  san- 
^inary  adherents  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  during  the  period 
named  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  compilers  of  this  work  give 
us  no  account  of  their  plan,  or  object,  or  of  the  principles  which 
have  guided  them  in  their  selection  of  materials ;  neither  do  we  learn 
the  reason  which  has  induced  them,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  re- 
publish, in  a  body,  very  accessible  publications,  which  are  rather  the 
documents  of  history,  than  history  itself.  Like  other  documents, 
when  looked  at  in  an  insulated  point  of  view,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  mislead  than  to  inform. 

At  Edinburgh  has  been  started  a  kind  of  Yearly  Magazine, 
called  Janus,  or  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Almanack.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  found  this  book  clever.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  that  large  class  which  might  just  as  well  have  remained  in 
manuscript.  It  is  not  instructive — it  is  not  amusing — it  is  not 
original — it  is  not,  however,  offensive ;  and  we  wish  not  to  aggravate 
the  pains  of  neglect,  by  any  further  censure.  The  publisher's  long 
face,  when  the  authors  enquire  the  extent  of  the  demand  which  the 
public  have  manifested  for  their  writings,  will  prove,  we  doubt  not. 
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a  mueh  severer  Buffering  than  any  Iiarshness  of  our*^.  A  book  of  a 
similar  kind,  differing  only  in  its  being  an  avowed  compilation  from 
the  journals  and  other  periodical  publications  of  the  year,  has  for 
some  time  been  published  annually,  under  the  title  of  Spirit  of  the 
Public  Journals.  The  design  is  excellent ;  the  conduct  of  it  is  as 
bad  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Neither  industry,  taste,  nor  vigilance, 
is  employed  upon  it ;  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  worthies 
materials  are  selected,  and  they  are  printed  in  the  most  incorrect 
and  slovenly  manner. 

The  only  work  to  which  we  shall  here  give  a  separate  notice, 
besides  those  criticisms  in  the  body  of  the  Magazine,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Hebrew  Tafea  ;  selected  and  translated  from  the  Writings  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  Sages  ;  to  which  is  'prefixed  an  Essay  on 
the  uninspired  Literature  of  the  Hebrews,  By  Hyman  Hur^ 
toitZf  author  of'^  Vindicics  Hebraica"  Sfc.  Sfc.  London.  Mor- 
rison and  Watt,  127,  Fenchurch  Street. 

This  work  has  two  claims  upon  the  consideration  of  the  public.  It 
contributes  something  new  to  the  stock  of  our  literature :  and  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  that  contribution  is  made  is  good.  By  new  is  not  meant 
original ;  but  as  in  these  degenerate  days  we  seldom  meet  with  a 
person  even  moderately  versed  in  Talmudic  learning,  for  the  majority 
of  us  Englishmen,  the  present  translation  promises  all  the  interest 
which  originality  can  attach  to  a  work.  We  regard  the  student,  who 
pushes  his  enquiries  into  the  remote  and  unfrequented  corners  of  human 
knowledge,  and  brings  from  theuce  a  portion  of  what  he  finds,  in  the 
light  of  a  merchant  who  trades  to  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  augments  our  stock  of  good  things  with  their  different  productions. 
As  we  like  to  see  the  groat  current  of  merchandise,  that  sets  in  to  our 
country,  swelled  by  the  addition  of  new  commodities  desirable  to 
man ;  so  we  should  welcome  every  addition  to  our  intellectual  stores 
with  an  interest  proportioned  to  its  value,  and  the  difficulty  of  making 
it  conjointly.  In  the  present  instance,  whatever  be  the  worth  of  the 
commodity,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  must  at  least  be  allowed  to 
be  great.  If  we  might  trust  the  word  of  our  own  Talmudic  scholars,  who 
profess  to  have  explored  these  regions,  and  found  them  to  produce 
only  absurdities,  we  should  quietly  acquiesce  under  the  privation  which 
that  difficulty  superinduces.  But  our  Talmudists  have  been  generally 
Christian  divines,  whose  testimony,  as  that  of  a  party  interested,  ought 
to  be  taken  with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  clerical  prejudices.  It 
may  also  admit  of  question  how  far  they  have  explored ;  and  whether 
they  have  not  taken  the  credit  of  profound  investigation  on  very  slight 
grounds.  Impunity  was  theirs — the  public,  as  far  as  the  Talmud  was 
concerned,  were  clearly  at  their  mercy. 

Notwithstanding  the  dicta  and  the  sneers  of  these  profound  Hebraists, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  something  in  the  Talmud  after 
all ;  and  something  too,  worth  importing.     To  search  the  scriptures  is. 
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in  an  especial  manner,  the  bnsinesa  of  our  divines ;  and  to  aid  them  in 
this  search,  they  do,  or  at  least  profess  to  have,  recourse  to  the  earliest 
Christian  commentators — those  whom  we  call  Fathers.  It  evinces, 
we  think,  a  lack  of  just  curiosity  on  their  part,  that  these  scholars 
should  not  have  also  taken  pains  to  inform  themselves  and  us,  of  wha^t 
the  earliest  Hebrew  commentators  thought  and  wrote  upon  the  6ame 
subject.  The  object  of  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian,  was 
to  elucidate  the  obscurity  of  IJoly  Writ ;  and  his  erroneous  belief  would 
but  rarely  interfere  with  hjs  enquiries.  He  might  omit  to  draw  just  jjuifer- 
ences  from  sundry  passages ;  but  his  interpretations  would  be  no  further 
affected  by  his  Jewish  faith.  Truth  is  truth  from  whatever  source 
derived,  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  truth  may  have  ofteh 
occurred  to  the  Hebrew,  who  was  u|)on  his  own  ground — his  o\Vn  anti- 
quities, when  it  altogether  escaped  the  Greek  or  Italian  Christian. 
Our  pastors  might  be  employed  as  profitably,  perchance,  to  the  com- 
munity, and  as  pleasantly  to  themselves,  upon  the  Hebrew  commen- 
tators, as  upon  Greek  plays,  or  political  pamphlets. 

There  may  be  a  reader,  who  possibly  desires  to  know  what  the 
Talmud  is.  We  will  devote  half  a  page  to  inform  him.  In  addition 
to  the  written  law,  which,  like  our  Magna  Charta,  and  other  old  docu- 
ments, somewhat  rudely  sketched  out  the  line  of  proceeding  for  pos- 
terity, and  required  to  be  filled  up,  there  naturally  sprang  up  also  a 
traditional  law,  supplementary  to  the  first.  This  additional  code 
remained,  for  reasons  no  doubt  as  good  as  those  which  have  kept  our 
own  common  law  in  the  same  predicament,  unwritten.  The  politic 
sons  of  Levi,  and  those  whom  they  abetted,  had  thus  an  instrument 
that  they  could  adapt  to  the  ever  varying  exigencies  of  the  times.  Butt 
the  times  at  length  grew  so  bad,  that  no  government,  and  no  priests- 
hood  remained  to  benefit  by  the  use  of  this  capital  state  machine. 
On  the  contrary,  the  great  object  now  was,  not  the  support  of  an  es- 
tablishment, for  they  had  none  to  support,  but  they  were  keeping 
together  their  old  religion,  the  scattered  flock  of  Israel.  Taking  ad- 
vantage, therefore,  of  a  little  respite  from  the  persecution  which  the 
poor  Hebrew  enjoyed  in  the  sun-shiny  reigns  of  the  Antonines,  the 
Rabbi  Jehud  formed  a  digest  'Of  their  traditional  laws,  which  bore  the 
name  of"  the  Mishnah."  As  every  Littleton  must  have  his  Coke,  the 
Mishnah  was  soon  found  to  be  obscure  or  not  sufilciently  explicit,  and 
to  require  an  expounder.  The  commentaries  of  succeeding  Rabbis 
swelled  into  another  large  bulk  of  law,  under  the  name  of  "  Gemara  ;*' 
and  these  two  works  were  subsequently  embodied  in  one  great  com- 
pilation called  the  Talmud. 

This  then  is  the  additional  code  of  the  Jews  ;  the  supplement,  which 
the  wisdom  or  policy  of  successive  Hebrew  priests  and  legislators,  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Rabbi  Jehudah,  has  added  to  the  writ- 
ten law  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  contains  explanations  of  that  written 
law,  deductions  drawn  from  it,  and  various  ordinances  for  hedging 
round  the  faith  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  graver  matter  of  this 
"  ocean^'  of  Hebrew  divinity,  is  relieved  by  sundry  philosophical  no- 
tions and  moral  maxims,  conveyed  by  the  different  mediums  of  allego- 
ries, tales,  similes,  and  parables.  Of  the  aphorisms  thus  illustrated 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hurwitz  is  a  collection.  .  He  is  apparently  a  native 
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trader,  and,  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  he  has  imported  into  our  litera- 
ture more  Talmudic  lore,  than  all  our  own  Hebrew  scholars  together^ 
The  latter,  indeed,  have  been  fonder  of  criticising  than  imparting 
knowledge ;  an4  have  argued  down  the  Talmud,  even  before  it  wa^s 
known,  almost  by  name,  to  those  for  whom  they  wi-dte.  These  spe^- 
cimens  of  Hebrew  parables  are  some  of  them  Very  felicitous  in  theh- 
conception,  and  all  breathe  that  fine  spirit  of  morality  which  we  ad«- 
mire  in  the  New  Testament»  Indeed,  wt  know  of  no  other  compd- 
sitions  extant,  to  which  these  Hebrew  tales  bear  a  resemblance,  but 
the  parables  of  the  Grospel.  We  have  thus  some  standard  by  which  to  es- 
timate the  merit  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  HurtWitz's  trdnslatiou.  It  wants,  to 
be  sure,' the  idiomatic  quaintndss  of  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
so:  well  becomes  the  concise  precepts  of  Scripture ;  but  the  style  is  plain, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  oriental  character  of  the  subjects. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which 
the  Talmudists  grafted  their  parables  Upon  the  stock  of  history,  sa- 
cred and  profane,  (for  Alexander  the  great  .figured  in  them  as  well  as 
Abraham  ;)  the  sort  of  scriptural  likeness,  we  were  just  now  speaking 
of;  and  the  translator's  ability  in  the  execution  of  bis  task. 

Kerah,  the  fiitber  of  Abraham*  says  tradition,  was  not  only  an  idolater,  bat  a  manu- 
^tnrer  of  idols,  which  he  used  to  expose  to  puhlic  sale.  Being  obliged  one  day  to  go  out 
on  pardcular  business,  he  desired  Abraham  to  supetintend  it  for  him.  Abranam  obey* 
ed  reluctantly.^—*'  What  is  the  price  of  that  Ood  V  asked  an  old  man  who  had  jtikt 
entered  the  place  of  sale,  pointing  to  an  idol,  to  which  he  took  a  fency. — "  Old  man/' 
■aid  Abraham,  "  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  thine  age  V* — *'  Three-score  years,*'  re- 
plied the  age-stricken  idolater. — "Three-score  years!"  exclaimed  Abraham, — "  and 
thou  Wouldest  worship  a  thing  that  had  been  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  my  &ther'B 
alaves  within  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours  ?" — ^The  man  was  overwhelmed  with 
shame,  and  went  away.  After  this  there  came  a  sedate  and  grave  matron,  carrying  iu 
her  hand  a  large  dish  of  flour.  **  Here,"  said  she,  **  have  I  brought  an|offering  to  the 
gods ;  place  it  before  them,  Abraham,  and  bid  them  be  propitious  to  me." — "  Place  it 
before  them  thyself,  foolish  woman  !"  said  Abraham  ;  "  thou  will  soon  see  how  greedily 
they  will  devour  it."— ^he  did  so.  In  the  meantime,  Abraham  took  a  hatntner,  broke 
the  idols  in  pieces ;  all  excepting  the  largest,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  the  instrument 
of  destruction.  Kerah  returned,  and  with  the  utmost  surprise  and  consternation,  be- 
held the  havoc  amongst  his  favourite  gods.  ''What  is  all  this,  Abraham!  What 
wretch  has  dared  to  use  our  gods  in  this  manner?"  exclaimed  be,  "  Why  should  I 
conceal  any  thing  from  my  father,"  replied  the  son  :  "  During  thine  absence,  there  came 
a  woman  with  yonder  onering  for  the  gods  ;  she  placed  it  before  them.  The  younger 
gods,  who,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  had  not  tasted  food  for  a  long  time,  greecUiy 
stretched  forth  their  hands  and  began  to  eat,  before  the  old  god  had  given  them  per- 
mission. Enraged  at  their  boldness,  he  rose,  took  the  hammer,  and  punished  them  for 
their  want  of  respect." — "  Dost  thou  mock  mel — Wilt  thou  deceive  tliy  aged  father  ?" 
exclaimed  Kerah,  vehemently :  "  do  I  then  not  know  that  they  can  neither  eat,  not 
drink,  nor  move?" — "And  yet,"  rejoined  Abraham,  "thou  payest  them  divine 
honours — adorest  them — and  wouldest  have  me  worship  them." 

After  all,  this  would  not,  if  inserted  in  the  Bible,  in  a  chapter, 
harmonize  so  completely  with  the  tone  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
apocryphal  chapter  of  Genesis,  extemporaneously  composed  by  the 
trans-atlantic  Talmudist,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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ANECDOTES  OP  THE  STAGE,  SELECTED  FROM  PEPYS'  MEMOIRS. 

Theatres.— TTie  Red  BulL—Mar.  23,  1661.— To  the  Red  Bull,  (where  I  had  not 
been  since  plays  came  up  again,)  up  to  the  tireing  room,  where  strange  the  confusicm 
and  disorder  that  there  is  among  them  in  fitting  themselves,  especially  here,  where  the 
clothes  are  very  poor  and  the  actors  but  common  fellows — and  the  play,  which  Ib 
called  "All's  lost  by  Lust,"  poorly  done,  and  with  much  disorder.  Among  other 
instances,  the  boy  that  was  to  sing  a  song  not  singing  it  right,  his  master  fell  about  his 
ears,  and  beat  him  so,  that  it  put  the  whole  house  in  an  uproar. 

Tom  Killigrew's  way  of  getting  to  see  Plays  when  a  Boy. — He  woiild  go  to  the  Red  Bull, 
and  when  the  man  cried  to  the  boys,  **  who  will  go  and  be  a  devil,  and  he  shall  see 
the  play  for  nothing  ?**  then  would  he  go  in,  and  be  a  devil  upon  the  stage,  and  so  get 
to  see  plays. 

The  King's  House, — Oct,  5,  1667. — Going  in  there  met  with  Knipp,  and  she  took  us 
up  into  the  tiieing  room,  and  to  the  women's  shift,  where  Nell  (Gwyn)  was  dressing 
herself,  and  was  all  unready,  and  is  very  pretty,  prettier  than  I  thought.  And  into 
the  scene-room,  and  there  sat  down,  and  she  gave  us  fruit:  and  here  I  read  the  ques- 
tions to  Knipp,  while  she  answered  me  through  all  her  part  of  **  Flora's  Figarys," 
which  was  acted  to-day.  But,  Lord !  to  see  how  they  were  both  painted,  would  make 
a  man  mad,  and  did  make  me  loath  them ;  and  what  base  company  of  men  comes 
among  them,  and  how  lewdly  tliey  talk !  and  how  poor  the  men  are  in  clothes,  and 
yet  what  a  show  they  make  on  the  stage  by  candle-light,  is  very  observable.  But  to 
see  how  Nell  cursed  for  having  so  few  people  in  the  pit  was  strange ;  the 'Other  house, 
(Duke's  House,  lincoln's-lnn  Fields,  built  at  the  Restoration,  "  the  finest  play- 
house, I  believe,  ever  was  in  England,"  )  carrying  away  all  the  people  at  the  new 
play,  and  is  said  now-a-days  to  have  generally  most  company,  as  being  better  players. 

Stage  Improvements,  King's  House, — Feb,  12,  1667. — ^This  done,  I  and  Killigrew  to 
talk  :  and  he  tells  me  how  the  audience  at  his  house  is  not  half  so  much  as  it  used  to 
be  before  the  late  fire.  Iliat  Knipp  is  like  to  make  the  best  actress  that  ever  came 
upon  the  stage,  she  understanding  so  well ;  that  they  are  going  to  give  her  30/.  a 
year  more.  That  the  stage  is  now,  by  his  pains,  a  thousand  times  more  glorious  than 
ever  heretofore.  Now  were  candles,  and  many  of  them;  then  not  above  three  pounds 
of  tallow ;  now  all  things  civil,  no  rudeness  any  where,  then  as  in  a  bear-garden ;  then  . 
two  or  three  fiddles,  now  nine  or  ten  of  the  best ;  then  nothing  but  rushes  upon  the 
ground,  and  every  thing  mean,  now  all  otherwise ;  then  the  Queen  seldom,  and  the 
King  never  would  come,  now  not  the  King  only  for  state,  but  all  civil  people  do  think 
they  may  come  as  well  as  any. 

King's  House. — Mar,  19,  1666. — After  dinner  we  walked  to  the  King's  play-house, 
all  in  dirt,  they  being  altering  of  the  stage,  to  make  it  wider.  But  God  knows  when 
they  \\dll  begin  to  act  again ;  but  my  business  here  was  to  see  the  inside  of  the  stage, 
and  all  the  tiieing  rooms  and  machines ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
But  to  see  their  clothes,  and  their  various  sorts,  and  what  mixture  of  things  there , 
was ;  here  a  wooden  leg,  there  a  ruff — here  a  hobby-horse,  there  a  crown,  would 
make  a  man  split  himself,  to  see,  with  laughing,  and  particularly  Lacey's  wardrobe, 
and  Shottell's.  But  then  again,  to  think  how  fine  they  show  on  the  stage  by  candle 
light,  and  how  poor  things  they  are  to  look  at,  too  near  hand,  is  not  pleasant  at  all. 
The  machines  are  fine,  and  the  paintings  very  pretty. 

Pit  at  the  Theatre. — Jan,  31,  1661. — To  the  theatre,  and  there  sat  in  the  pit,  among 
the  company  of  fine  ladies,  &c.  and  the  house  was  exceeding  full,  to  see  Argales  and 
Parthenie,  (taken  from  Sir  P.  Sydney's  Arcadia,)  the  first  time  it  hath  been  acted ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  good,  though  wronged  by  my  own  great  expectations,  as  all  things 
else  are. 

Feb.  6,  1668. — My  wife  being  gone  before,  I  to  the  Duke  of  York's  playhouse,  (in 
Lincoln's-lnn  Fields,)  where  a  new  play  of  Etheridge's,  called,  "  She  Would  if  She 
Could,"  and  though  I  was  there  by  two  o  clocks  there  was  one  thousand  people  put  back 
that  could  not  have  room  in  the  pit ;  and  I  at  last,  because  my  wife  was  there,  made 
shift  to  get  into  the  18i.  box,  and  there^  saw ;  but  Lord !  how  full  was  the  house,  and 
how  silly  the  play,  there  being  nothing  in  the  world  good  in  it,  and  few  people 
pleased  in  it.  The  King  was  there ;  but  I  sat  mightily  behind,  and  could  see  but 
little,  and  hear  not  at  all.    The  play  being  done,  I  into  the  pit  to  look  for  my  wife, 
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it  being  dark  and  raining,  but  could  not  find  her,  and  so  staid,  going  between  the  two 
doors,  and  through  the  pit,  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  think,  after  the  play  was  done ; 
and  the  people  staying  there  till  the  rain  was  over,  and  to  talk  to  one  another.  And 
among  the  rest,  here  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to-day  openly  (it  was  the  day  after 
hifl  pardon  passed  the  Great  Seal  for  killing  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury — **  the  late  duel 
and  murder,")  sat  in  the  pit;  and  there  I  found  him  with  my  lord  of  Buckhurst,  and 
Sedley,  and  Etheridge,  the  poet ;  the  last  of  whom  1  did  hear  mightily  find  fault  with 
the  actors,  that  they  were  out  of  humour,  and  had  not  their  parts  perfect ;  and  that 
Harris  did  do  nothing,  nor  could  so  much  as  sing  a  catch  in  it ;  and  so  was  mightily 
concerned :  while  all  the  rest  did  through  the  whole  pit  blame  the  play  as  a  silly,  dull 
thing,  though  there  was  something  very  roguish  and  witty ;  but  the  design  of  the 
play,  sad  and  niighty  insipid.    At  last  I  did  find  my  wife. 

Eighteen -])e7iny  Gallery. — />'•.  16,  1661. — After  dinner  to  the  Opera,  where  there 
was  a  new  play,  (author  of  Colman-street)  made  in  the  year  1658,  mth  reflections 
much  upon  the  late  times  ;  and  it  being  the  first  time,  the  i)lay  was  doubled,  so  to  save 
money,  my  wife  and  I  went  into  the  gallery,  and  there  sat  and  saw  very  well:  and  a 
good  play  it  is.     It  seems  of  Cowley's  making. 

Sq)t.  20,  1667. — By  coach  to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  *'  The  Mad 
Couple,"  my  wife  having  been  at  the  same  play  with  Jane,  in  the  15rf  seat. 

Boxes,  Oct,  19,  1667. — Full  of  my  desire  of  seeing  my  Lord  Orrery's  new  play  this 
afternoon  at  the  King's  house,  **  The  Black  Prince,'  thu  first  time  it  is  acted,  when, 
though  we  came  by  tuo  o'cloch,  yet  there  was  no  room  in  the  pit,  but  was  forced  to  go 
into  one  of  the  upper  boxes,  at  45.  a -piece,  which  is  the  first  time  I  ever  sat  in  a  box 
in  my  life,  and  in  the  same  box  came,  by-and-by,  behind  me,  my  Lord  Berkeley  and 
his  Lady ;  but  I  did  not  turn  my  face  to  them  to  be  known,  so  that  I  was  excused 
from  giving  them  my  seat.  And  this  pleasure  I  had,  that  from  this  place  the  scenes 
do  appear  very  fine  indeed,  and  much  better  than  in  the  pit.  The  house  infinite  full, 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  there.  The  whole  house  was  mightily  pleased  all 
along  till  the  reading  of  a  letter,  which  was  so  long  and  so  unnecessary,  that  they 
frequently  began  to  laugh  and  to  hiss  twenty  times,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  King  s 
being  there,  they  had  certainly  hissed  it  off  the  sttigc. 

Prices  of  admission. — Jan,  1,  1668. — Hence  I  after  dinner  to  the  Duke  of  York's 
playhouse,  and  there  saw  "  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,"  which  I  have  seen  so  often,  and  yet 
am  mightily  pleased  with  it,  and  think  it  mighty  witty,  and  the  fullest  of  proper 
matter  for  mirth  that  ever  was  writ ;  and  I  do  clearly  see  that  they  do  improve  in 
their  acting  of  it.  Here  a  mighty  company  of  citizens,  prentices,  and  others ;  and  it 
makes  me  observe,  that  when  I  began  first  to  be  able  to  bestow  a  pluco  on  myself,  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  saw  so  many,  by  half,  of  ordinary  prentices  and  mean  people 
in  the  pit  at  2s.  6d.  a  piece  as  now  ;  I  going  for  several  years  no  higher  than  the  IStif, 
and  than  the  18t/.  places,  though  I  strained  hard  to  go  in  them,  when  I  did  :  so  much 
the  vanity  and  prodigality  of  the  age  is  to  be  observed  in  this  particular.  Thence  I  to 
White  Hall, — attended  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
lodgings,  &c.  on  many  businesses. 

Theatre  hours, — Generally,  as  appears  from  the  above,  two  or  three  hours  after  noon 
—but  they  varied. 

Sept,  7,  1661. — Having  appointed  the  young  ladies  at  the  wardrobe  (the  Ladies 
Montague,  daughter  of  Lord  Sandvnch,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,)  to  go  with  them  to  tho 
play  to-day,  my  wife  and  I  took  them  to  the  theatre,  where  we  seated  ourselves  close 
by  the  King  and  Duke  of  York,  and  Madame  Palmer,  afterwards  Lady  Castlemaine, 
(in  that  part  of  the  pit,  we  may  suppose,  nearest  the  King's  box,)  which  was  great 
content ;  and,  indeed,  I  can  never  enough  admire  her  beauty.  And  here  was  •*  Bar- 
tholomew Fayre,"  (Ben  Jonson's)  with  the  puppet-show,  acted  to-day,  which  had  not 
been  there  forty  years,  (it  being  so  satyrical  against  puritanism;  they  durst  not  till 
now,  which  is  strange  they  should  already  dare  to  do  it,  and  the  King  do  countenance  it,) 
but  I  do  never  a  whit  like  it  better  for  the  puppets,  but  rather  the  worse.  Thence 
home  with  the  ladies,  it  being,  by  reason  of  our  staying  a  great  while  for  the  King's 
coming,  and  the  length  of  the  play,  near  nine  o'clock  before  it  was  done. 

Dec.  20,  1666. — From  home  to  the  Duke's  house,  and  there  saw  **  Macbeth"  most 
excellently  acted,  and  a  most  excellent  play  for  variety.  I  had  sent  for  my  wife  to 
meet  me  there,  who  did  come :  so  I  did  not  go  to  Whitehall,  and  got  my  Lord 
Bellasis  to  get  me  into  the  play-house  ;  and  then,  after  all  staying  above  an  hour  for 
the  players,  (the  King  and  all  waiting,  which  was  absurd,)  saw  •'  Henry  the  Fifth," 
(not  Shakspeare's  but  Lord  Orrery's,)  well  done  by  the  Duke's  people,  and  in  most 
excellent  habit,  all  new  vests  being  put  on  but  this  night ;  but  I  sat  so  high  and  far 
off  that  I  missed  most  of  the  words,  and  sat  with  a  wind  coming  into  my  back  and 
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neck,  which  did  much  touch  me.    The  play  continned  dli  tto^ltfe  at  night;  and  tlidii 
up,  and  a  most  horrid  cold  night  it  was,  and  frosty  and  mponshUe. 

Actresses^— Jail,  1661. — ^To  the  theatre,  where  was  acted  the  **  Beggar's  Bush,"  it  being 
very  well  done ;  and  here  for  the  first  time  that  ever  I  saw  women  come  upon  the  stage. 
**  Ce  qui  donne  lieu  a  I'allusion  que  fit  le  chevalier  Guillaume  JDavenant,  un  jour  que 
le  roi  6toit  a  la  com6die.  Dans  ce  temps-la  il  n'y  avoit  point  d'actrices,  c*6toient 
lea  hommes  qui  jouoient  les  rolefl  de  femmed.  Lfi  roi  s'impatient  tant  de  ce  que 
le  piece  ne  commenpoit  pas,  le  chevalier  Davenant  lui  dit :  Sire,  c'est  qu*<m  rase  Id 
reine"  There  was  a  circumstance  which  gave  particular  point  to  this  piece  of 
pleasantry  among  the  officers  of  the  Queen's  household,  .(Catharine  of  Braganza,}  as 
'*  sin  aumniers  quatre  boulangers,  un  parfeumeur  juif.**  We  find,  in  the  Memoires  de 
Grammont,  mention  of  "un  certain  officier,  apparemment  sansfoaction \  qui  s'appeloit 
le  barbier  de  V infante*'' 

Security  op  Propbrty  in  Persia. — Curious  examples  might  be  related  of  the  ex- 
pedients fallen  on  by  the  people  to  defeat  the  keen  scent  and  unfeeling  rapacity  of  their 
tyrants.  Meerza  Abdool  Eezak  told  me,  that  during  the  time  he  lodged  in  a  certain 
town,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  periodical  cries  of  some  person  who  appeared  to  be  under- 
going daily  a  violent  beating,  and  who,  during  the  blows,  called  out  "  Amaun  !  Amauu !" 
(meicy !  mercy!)  "  I  have  none!  I  have  nothing!  HeaveU  is  my  witness,  I 
have  nothing !"  and  such  like  exclamations.  He  found  that  the  sufferer  was  an  emi- 
nent merchant,  reputed  to  l\e  very  rich,  and  who  some  time  afterwards  confessed  that 
he  understood  the  prince  or  governor  had  heard  of  his  wealth,  andf  was  determined  to 
have  a  share  ;  but  that  he,  as  he  well  knew  that  torture  would  be  applied  to  extort  it 
from  him,  had  determined  to  habituate  himself  to  endure  pain,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
resist  the  threatened  unjust  demands,  even  if  enforced  by  blows.  He  had  now,  he  said, 
brought  himself  to  hear  a  thousand  blows  with  a  stick :  and  as  he  Was  able  to  counter- 
feit great  exhaustion,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bear  as  many  blows  as  they  would  venture 
to  give  him,  short  of  occasioning  his  death,  without  conceding  any  of  his  money  to 
them. — Fraser's  Khorassan, 

Utility  of  old  Parchments. — In  tl^is affair  (of  Warbourg),  in  which  ten  thousand 
Frenchmen  fought  with  obstinacy  i^ainst  the  whole  army  of  the  Duke  of  Biipswick, 
some  of  our  battalions  were  retiring,  after  having  taken,  lost,  and  retaken,  for  tne  third 
time,  an  important  position,  young  Monfalcon,  sword  in  hand,  his  eye  fbll  of  fire,  his 
hair  in  disorder,  and  the  comeliness  of  his  person  still  heightened  by  his  courage, 
advanced,  called,  encouraged  the  soldiers,  ralUed  them,  rushed  at  their  head  into  &e 
thickest  of  the  engagement,  triumphed,  and  regained  possession  of  the  disputed  emi- 
nence. 

The  two  generals  who  had  witnessed  his  bravery,  solicited  a  reward  for  him  ;  but  as 
his  name  was  not  known,  and  he  was  without  fortune  or  connexions,  he  only  obtained 
tlie  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  and  the  rank  of  major  in  a  small  town.  This  was  rather  put- 
ting him  upon  a  retired  pension  than  rewarcfing  his  services. 

All  prospect  of  advancement  seemed  closed  for  him,  when,  by  a  singular  chance,  he 
found  in  his  retirement  that  fortune  which  he  had  vainly  pursued  on  the  field  of 
battle.  He  frequently  went  to  pass  some  time  at  the  small  country-house  of  an  old 
aunt,  and  as  the  monotonous  life  she  led  could  not  afford  him  any  enjoyment,  he  amufied 
himself  by  reading  over  the  many  dusty  old  parchments  deposited  in  ttie  arciuves  of  the 
chateau,  and  to  his  great  surprise  he  discovered  amongst  mem  some  title-deeds,  which 
evidently  established  his  descent  from  the  ancient  house  of  Adhemar,  which  was 
generally  thought  to  be  extinct. 

Provided  wdth  these  documents,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  and  conununicated  to  my 
father  and  to  M.  de  Castries,  who  were  his  protectors,  the  discoverv  he  had  made* 
They  at  first  laughed  at  it,  and  coiisidered  his  hopes  quite  chimeriGal*  He,  however, 
czinied  the  deeds,  by  their  advice,  to  Cherin  the  genealogist,  a  profound  judge  in  these 
matters,  and  perfectly  incorruptible  ;  had  he,  indeed,  not  been  so,  a  poor  town  mi^or 
would  not  have  found  the  means  of  bribing  him. 

Cherin,  after  a  long  examination,  pronounced  the  titles  to  be  authentic ;  and  the  new 
Count  of  Adliemar  having  been  acknowledged,  and  having,  through  the  intervention  of 
my  father  and  of  M.  de  Castries,  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel,  commanding  the  regi- 
ment of  infantry  of  Chartres,  was  presented  at  court. 

IVIadame  de  Valbeide,  a  widow  possessing  a  fortune  of  forty  thou«and  livres  a-year, 
and  a  lady  of  the  Queen's  palace,  was  charmed  with  the  new  cplpnel,  ftnd,  hoping  to 
compensate  for  the  disparity  of  ages  by  the  gift  of  her  property,  married  him, — iSi^ur't 
RecoUectionSf  p,  49, 

T2 
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A  GOOD  Shot. — The  Persian  king  is  a  good  shot,  and  delights  to  shoot  at  a  maxk> 
but  he  also  loves  to  make  his  amusement  profitable ;  the  mark  commonly  made  use  of 
is  a  live  sheep^  near  which  stands  a  furosh,  ready  to  tell  the  success  of  the  shot,  and  to 
dispatch  the  animal,  if  only  wounded.  When  his  majesty  is  ready  to  shoot,  he  chal- 
lenges the  courtiers  about  Mm  to  bet  with  him  about  the  shot,  and  it  would  be  the  height 
of  rudeness  and  impolicy  to  refuse  ;  but  the  king's  game  is  sure,  for  whether  he  strikes 
the  animal  or  not,  the  furosh,  who  has  his  lesson,  and  whose  property  the  carcass  be- 
comes, rushes  upon  it  the  moment  the  shot  parts,  with  a  "  mash  allah  !*'  (bravo),  knocks 
it  down,  and  cuts  its  throat,  and  none  of  course  can  question  the  author  of  its  fate. 
These  sheep,  which  are  always  the  property  of  some  village  or  proprietor  near  the 
place,  are  never  paid  for  by  his  majesty. — Fraser*8  Khorasmn, 

Turkish  Humanity  »o  Animals. — ^Much  is  said  of  the  humanity  which  Mos- 
snlmen  display  towards  animals.  A  singular  proof  of  it  occurred  during  this  siege 
(of  Athens).  Finding  them  suffering  from  thu'st,  the  besieged  lowered  a  number  of 
asses,  &c.,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  choosing  rather  that  they  should  live  in  the 
possession  of  the  infidel,  than  perish  miserably  with  themselves.  It  is  even  more 
singular,  that  two  of  these  animals  were  actually  preserved  alive  to  the  end  of  the 
siege ;  their  owners  had  probably  some  private  supply  of  water,  which  they  preferred 
to  share  with  beasts,  rather  than  with  their  dying  brethren.  When  the  Greeks  first 
obtained  possession  of  the  town,  they  commenced  a  terrible  persecution  of  the  storks, 
driving  them  from  the  chimney-tops,  and  old  ruined  colunms,  where  they  had  enjoyed, 
under  Mahometan  protection,  so  many  centuries  of  heredity  security.  The  sight  of 
this  barbarity  is  believed  to  have  enraged  the  Turks  even  more  than  the  destruction 
of  the  houses,  and  the  violation  of  their  mosques. — Waddington^s  Visit  to  Greece t 
p.  58. 

Royal  Bravery. — ^The  reign  of  the  present  King  of  Persia  has  been  far  from  re- 
markable for  its  military  splendour,  and  the  nation  at  large  has  but  a  poor  opinion  of  its 
monarch's  courage  or  warlike  abilities ;  indeed,  the  few  remaining  veterans  of  his 
uncle's  armies  talk  of  their  king  with  bitter  contempt.  He  has  rarely  been  exposed  to 
danger  in  action ;  but  early  in  his  reign,  when  his  uncle  Saduckkhan  attempted  to  dis* 
pute  with  him  the  throne,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  encourage  his  troops  by  his 
presence,  and  he  appeared  in  the  field,  along  with  his  valuable  old  minister,  Hadjee 
Ibrahim ;  but  although  they  kept  at  a  very  sufficient  distance,  the  king,  as  it  is  affirm- 
ed, betrayed  considerable  uneasiness,  till  at  last,  one  or  two  shots  dropping  among 
them,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  a  swoon  of  terror,  and  was  immediately  picked  up  in  no 
comfortable  condition  by  the  meerza,  who  immediately  dismounted,  exclaiming, 
**  What  a  terrible  passion  the  father  of  the  world  has  fallen  into  !'* — Eraser's  Kho- 
rassan. 

Unconscious  Damnation.^ — ^Now  under  this  deplorable  necessity  of  ruin  and  de- 
struction does  God*s  preventing  grace  find  every  sinner,  when  it  snatches  him  like  a  brand 
out  of  the  fire  f  and  steps  in  between  the  purpose  and  the  commission  of  his  sin.  It  finds 
him  going  on  resolutely  in  the  high  and  broad  way  to  perdition ;  which  yet  his  perverted 
reason  tells  him  is  right,  and  his  will  pleasant.  And  therefore  he  has  no  power  of  himself 
to  leave  or  turnout  of  it,  but  he  is  ruined  jocundly  and  pleasantly,  and  damned  according 
to  his  heart's  desire.  And  can  there  be  a  more  wretched  and  woeful  spectacle  of  misery 
than  a  man  in  such  a  condition?  a  man  pleasing  and  destroying  himself  together  ?  a 
man,  as  it  were,  doing  violenoe  to  damnation,  and  taking  hell  by  force? — South's 
Sermons, 

The  late  Persian  Ambassador's  English  Accomplishments. — ^This  person  re- 
ceived us  in  a  sort  of  boudoir,  highly  ornamented  with  English  prints  and  mirrors, 
French  clocks,  and  other  gimcracks,  amongst  which  was  placed,  in  a  conspicuous  si- 
tuation, a  picture  of  himself,  by  a  Russian  artist ;  a  comfortable  carpet,  with  numudsas 
usual,  covered  the  floor,  but  ^ere  was  also  an  excellent  fire  blazing  in  an  European 
grate ;  and  the  whole  had  much  more  of  comfort  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  Per- 
sian apartments.  He  talked  incessantly,  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  him  interlarding  his 
Persian  with  snatches  of  English,  among  which,  the  ejaculation  of  "  God  bless  me  !" 
**  *Pon  my  honour!"  and  others  of  a  similar  description,  were  very  frequent.  He 
showed  us  his  whole  menage,  and  by  its  arrangement  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  that 
he  had  picked  up  some  idea  of  convenience,  as  well  as  other  good  things  in  England ;  he 
did  not,  however,  approve  completely  of  the  plan  of  our  English  houses ;  he  thought 
them  deficient  in  groond  space,  and  that  the  rooms  were  much  too  small. — Fraser's 
Khorassan, 


Persian  Encouragement  of  the  Arts.' — It  is  not  long  ago  since  a  native  of  Fars 
succeeded  in  making  certain  improvements  in  pottery,  so  far  as  to  mjanufactore  a  spe- 
cies of  porcelain  resembling  tolerable  china  ware.  Ilis  fame  quickly  spread,  and  soon, 
reached  the  court  ;  when  the  king  heard  it,  he  dispatched  an  order  for  the  man  to  re- 
pair directly  to  Tehran,  to  make  china  for  the  Shah,  The  poor  fellow  was  seized  with 
consternation  at  this  order,  for  he  koew,  that  not  only  should  he  have  to  work  for  the 
Shah,  but  for  all  his  officers  and  courtiers  ;  while  so  far  from  being  paid,  he  would  pro- 
bably not  receive  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  He  accordingly  went  to 
court,  not  to  make  china,  but  mustering  every  thing  he  could  raise  for  a  bribe  to  the 
minister,  he  besought  him  to  report  to  the  king  that  he  was  not  the  man  that  made  the 
china  ;  that  the  real  potter  had  run  away,  nobody  knew  where,  and  that  he  himself  was 
thus  erroneously  put  in  restraint,  and  prayed  that  he  might  obtain  his  release.  The 
minister  soon  sent  him  his  discharge,  and  the  man  left  the  capital  for  his  own  country, 
fervently  vowing  never  to  make  a  bit  of  china,  or  attempt  improvement  of  any  sort  as 
long  as  he  lived. — Fraser*8  Khorassan. 

The  Soul  not  to  be  drowned  in  Drink. — ^The  sensual  epicure  will  also  find, 
that  there  is  a  certain  living  spark  within  him,  which  all  the  drink  he  can  pour  in  will 
never  be  able  to  quench  or  put  out ;  nor  will  his  rotten  abused  body  have  it  in  its 
power  to  convey  any  putrefying,  consuming,  rotting  quality  tb  the  soul ;  no,  there  is 
no  drinking,  or  swearing,  or  ranting,  or  fluxing  a  soul  out  of  its  inmiortality.  But  that 
must  and  will  survive  and  abide,  in  spite  of  death  and  the  grave  ;  and  Uve  for  ever, 
to  convince  such  wretches  to  their  eternal  woe,  that  the  so-much-repeated  ornament 
and  flourish  of  their  former  speeches,  {God  damn  *cm,)  was  commonly  the  truest  word 
they  spoke,  though  least  believed  by  them  while  they  spoke  it. — Souths  Sermons. 

Melancholy  Temperament  of  Louis  XV. — Madame  de  Pompadour  once  told  me 
that  be  experienced  a  painful  sensation  whenever  he  was  forced  to  laugh,  and  that  he 
had  often  begged  her  to  break  ofi*  a  droll  story.  He  smiled,  and  that  was  all.  In 
general,  be  had  the  most  gloomy  ideas  concerning  almost  all  events.  When  there  was 
a  new  Minister,  he  used  to  say  :  **  He  displays  his  wares  like  all  the  rest,  and  promises  the 
finest  things  in  the  world,  not  one  of  which  will  be  fulfilled.  He  does  not  hiow  this  country—- 
he  ivill  see.**  When  new  projects  for  reinforcing  the  navy  were  laid  before  him,  he 
said :  "  This  is  the  twentieth  time  I  have  heard  this  talked  of ;  France  never  will  have 
a  navy,  I  think."     This  I  heard  from  M.  de  Marigny. — Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Hausset. 

KoYAL  Condescension. — When  the  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle's  son  was  killed  in 
battle,  Madame  Pompadour  persuaded  the  King  to  pay  his  &ther  a  visit.  He  was 
rather  reluctant,  and  Madame  said  to  him,  with  an  air  half  angry,  half  playful, 

"  Barbare !  dont  I'orgueil 

Croit  le  sang  d'un  sujet  trop  pay 6  d'un  coup  d*oeil." 

The  King  laughed,  and  said  :  "  Whose  fine  verses  are  those  V .  "  Voltaire's,"  said 
Madame.  "  As  barbarous  as  I  am,  I  gave  him  the  place  of  gentleman  in  ordinary,  and 
a  pension,"  said  the  King. — Memoirs  rf  Madame  du  Hausset. 

Diamond  cut  Diamond — The  Persian  Ambassador  and  the  Persian  King. — 
On  his  last  return  from  England,  Meerza  Abool  Hussain  Khan  came  laden  not  only 
with  presents  he  had  received,  but  with  an  immense  quantity  of  merchandise  purchased 
in  Europe,  which  he  availed  himself  of  his  Ambassador's  privilege  to  pass  free  of 
duty  ;  but  when  he  reached  Persia,  desiring  to  obtain  the  carriage  of  it  to  Tehran  also 
free,  he  managed  to  secure  beasts  of  burden  for  his  own  goods,  among  those  provided 
for  the  conveyance  of  presents  for  the  King.  His  Majesty,  however,  who  is  quite 
alive  to  what  affects  his  own  interest,  suspected,  or  was  informed  of  the  truth  ;  and 
when  the  Ambassador  approached  Tehran,  he  took  care  to  be  absent  on  a  hunting 
party,  to  which  the  former  was  ordered  to  repair,  while  the  baggi^e  went  on  to  the 
capital  ;  and,  according  to  orders  previously  given,  wa3,  without  exception,  lodged  in 
one  of  the  royal  warehouses,  as  presents  for  hMtMajesty,  the  denomination  under  which 
the  v^'hole  travelled.  The  unhappy  diplomatist  never  received  back,  or  dared  to  claim, 
a  single  package :  aware,  no  doubt  of  the  inutility  of  such  a  step,  had  he  even  been 
guiltless  of  intenaed  fraud.  The  only  part  he  saved  of  his  accumulated  European  pro- 
perty were  a  few  trunks  of  cloths,  which  had  entered  the  city  as  belonging  to  the  Bri- 
tish Charge  d' Affaires. — Fraser* s  Khorassan. — [We  are  glad  of  this  for  the  sake  of  our 
fair  countryfolks.] 

Fashion. — Few  follow  things  themselves,  more  follow  the  names  of  things,  and 
most  follow  the  names  of  their  masters. — Lord  Bacon. 
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How  TO  TURN  A  Penny. — ^Tlie  Persian  King's  avarice  is  the  conunon  jest,  as  well 
as  the  bane  of  the  country,  and  numberless  amusing  instances  are  related  of  tins  hii 
ruling  passions  They  tell,  that  as  he  was  one  day  walking  with  the  late  minister, 
Meerza  Sheffea,  he  found  a  rupee  lying  on  the  ground,  which  picking  up  and  showing 
to  the  minister,  he  said,  ''  What  think  you,  Meerza,  you  are  a  man  of  learning,  do 
you  think  you  could  in  any  way  increase  this  rupee  to  a  thousand  tomauns  V  The 
Meerza  replied,  that  it  passed  his  poor  comprehension ;  but  the  King,  ah !  the  King  was 
all-powerful ;  and  no  doubt  it  could  be  done  if  his  Majesty  said  so.  The  King  calling 
an  attendant,  enquired  what  fruit  had  lately  come  in  season  ;  and  being  informed  that 
apples  had  just  come  in,  he  desired  that  the  worth  of  the  rupee  in  that  fruit  might  be 
instantly  procured.  It  produced  fifty  or  sixty  apples ;  of  these  he  sent  three  or  four 
a-piece  to  several  of  the  noblemen  and  highest  officers  at  court,  not  excepting  the  mi- 
nister himself,  and  each  of  these  were  forced  by  etiquette  to  send  in  return  a  consider^ 
able  offering  for  the  King,  with  another  for  the  royal  messenger.  Fifteen  hundred 
tomauns  were  collected  in  this  way,  and  three  hundred  for  the  messengers,  all  of  which 
his  Majesty  pocketed,  distributing  only  ten  tomauns  among  his  envoys. — Preiser's 
Khorassan, 

Belling  the  Belles. — The  Polish  ladies  are  very  vigilant  over  tbe  conduct  of 
their  daughters,  and  intrigues  are  not  so  easily  carried  on  here,  as  in  England ;  and  in 
some  districts,  (which  is  perfectly  ridiculous,)  they  are  forced  to  wear  litde  bells,  both 
before  and  behind,  in  order  to  proclaim  where  they  are,  and  what  they  are  doings — 
Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Anapach,voL  t.  p.  148. — [It  was  particularly  fortunate  for 
the  quiet  of  the  country,  that  the  Margravine  was  not  a  Polish  lady,  for  in  her  case* 
there  would  have  been  no  end  to  these  tintinabulary  alarms.] 


TBE  ESSENCE  OF  OPERA. 
ZMOGENX  £T  ALMANZOR. 

Sujet  de  cet  Opera. 

Un  jeune  Prince  Americain, 

Adore  une  jeune  Princesse ; 

Cet  Amant,  qui  perit  au  milieu  de  la  piece, 

Par  le  secours  d'un  Dieu  ressuscite  i  la  fin. 

PROLOOUI. 

UnMusieienf^ 
Peuples  entrez ;  que  I'on  s'avance. 

{Aux  chanteurs,) 

Voufly  t^hez  de  prendre  le  temps. 

(^Atix  danseurs.) 

Vous,  le  jarret  tendu,  partez  bien  en  cadence. 

Celebrons  le  bonheur  des  fideles  amans  ! 

ACTS  I. 

Imogene,  Cher  Prince,  on  nous  unit ! 

Almanzor,  J'en  suis  ravis,  Princesse. 

Les  Deux,  Peuples,  chantez,  dansez,  montrez  votre  alegresse ! 

Le  Choeur,  Chantons,  dansons,  mOntrons  notre  alegresse ! 

ACTE  II. 

Imogene,  Amour ! — (TumvXte  de  guerre,    Le  Prince  pardit,  poursmvi  par  ses  Ennemii, 
CombaU    La  Princesse  s'evanouit.    Le  Prince  est  ttt6,) — Cher  Prince  I 
Almanzor,  Helas ! 
Imogene,  Quoi! 
Almansonr,  J'ezpire. 
Imogene,  Oh,  malheur ! 

Peuples,  chantez,  dansei;  montrez  votre  douleur ! 
Le  Chocwr,  Chantons,  dansons,  montrons  notre  douleur  ! 

ACTE  III.  # 

(^Pallas  dans  un  nuage,    A  Almamor,') 
Pallas  te  rend  le  jour ! 
Imogene.  Ah!  quel  moment ! 
Almanzor.  Ou  suis-je  ? 

Le$  Trois,  Peuples,  chantes,  dansez,  celebres  ce  prodige  ! 
Le  Chcsur,  Chantons,  dansons,  montrons  ce  prodige !  Janus, 
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Luxury. — The  husbandman  retoms  from  the  field,  and  from  manuring  his  gromid, 
strong  and  healthy,  because  innocent  and  laborions  ;  yon  will  find  no  diet-drinks,  no 
boxes  of  pills,  nor  galley-pots,  amongst  his  provisions ;  no,  he  neither  speaks  nor  lives  ■ 
French,  he  is  not  so  raucli  of  a  gentleman,  forsooth.  His  meals  are  coarse  and  short, 
his  employment  warrantable,  his  sleep  certain  and  refreshing,  neither  interrupted  with 
the  lashes  of  a  guilty  mind,  nor  the  aches  of  a  crazy  body.  And  when  old  age  comes 
upon  him,  it  comes  alone,  bringing  no  other  evil  with  it  but  itself;  but  when  it  comes 
to  wait  upon  a  great  and  v.-orshipful  sinner,  (who,  for  many  years  together,  has  had 
the  reputation  of  eating  well  and  doing  ill,)  it  comes  (as  it  ought  to  do,  to  a  person 
of  such  quality)  attended  with  a  long  train  and  retinue  of  rheums,  coughs,  catarrhs, 
and  dropsies,  together  with  many  painful  girds  and  achings,  which  are  at  least  called 
the  gout.  How  does  such  an  one  go  about,  or  is  carried  rather,  with  his  body  bending 
inward,  his  head  shaking,  and  his  eyes  always  watering,  (instead  of  weeping)  for  the 
sins  of  his  ill-spent  youth.  In  a  word,  old  age  seizes  upon  such  a  person,  Uke  fire 
upon  a  rotten  house  ;  it  was  rotten  before,  and  must  have  fallen  of  itself ;  so  that  is 
no  more  but  one  ruin  preventing  another. — Soiith*s  Sermons. 

A  LEARNED  Lady. — Many  of  the  female  singers  at  Naples,  I  am  confident,  neither 
know  how  to  read  or  write.  I  was  one  da^^  at  the  house  of  one  of  these  performers  by 
profession  ;  after  many  entreaties  that  she  would  favour  us  with  an  air,  from  which 
she  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  having  had  a  violent  cold  for  a  month  past,  and  a 
swelled  throat,  which  prevented  her  from  singing,  she  complied  with  our  request. 
In  taking  the  music-book  to  place  it  on  the  piano-forte,  she  turned  it,  as  if  by  mistake, 
upside  down,  so  that  on  opening  the  first  leaf,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  words 
**  fine  deir  Ana,'*  were  written^with  the  letters  reversed.  As  I  perceived  the  mistake, 
I  took  the  book  and  placed  it  right.  The  lady  was  piqued,  and,  not  wishing  to  ap- 
pear ignorant,  took  the  book  rather  abruptly,  and  placed  it  again  as  it  was  before. 
**  Sappia,"  said  she,  "  Signora  che  questa  un  aria  Ebrea,  cavata  della  Sinagoga  dei 
Giudei,  che  comincia  par  il  fine."  I  immediately  apologized,  and  avowed  my  want 
of  knowledge,  as  I  had  no  idea  that  Moses  was  acquainted  with  Italian  music,  or  that 
Rabbis  sungariettes. — Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  vol.  1.  p.  308. 

Fair  Words. — Was  ever  the  himgry  fed  or  the  naked  clothed  with  good  looks  or 
fair  speeches  ?  These  are  but  thi^i  garments  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  but  a  slender 
repast  to  conjure  down  the  rage  of  a  craving  appetite.  My  enemy  perhaps  is  ready  to 
starve  or  perish  through  poverty,  and  I  tell  him  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  him,  and 
should  be  ever  ready  to  serve  him,  but  still  my  hand  is  close,  and  my  purse  shut ;  I 
neither  bring  him  to  my  table,  nor  lodge  him  under  my  roof;  he  asks  for  bread,  and  I 
give  him  a  compliment,  a  thing,  indeed,  not  so  hard  as  a  stone,  but  altogether  as  dry. 
I  treat  him  with  art  and  outside  :  and  lastly,  at  parting,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  dear- 
ness,  I  shake  him  by  the  hand,  but  put  nothing  into  it.  In  a  word,  I  play  with  his 
distress,  and  dally  with  that  which  will  not  be  dallied  with,  want  and  misery,  an4  a 
clamorous  necessity. 

For  vnll  fair  words  and  a  courtly  behaviour  pay  debts  and  discharge  scores  ?  If  they 
could,  there  is  a  sort  of  men  who  would  not  be  so  much  in  debt  as  they  are.  Can  a 
man  look  and  speak  himself  out  of  his  creditor's  hands'?  Surely  then,  if  my  words 
cannot  do  this  for  myself,  neither  can  they  do  it  for  my  enemy.  And  therefore  this 
has  nothing  of  the  love  spoken  of  in  the  text.  It  is  but  a  scene  and  a  mere  mockery, 
for  the  receiving  that  cannot  make  my  enemy  at  all  the  richer,  the  giving  of  which  makes 
me  not  one  penny  the  poorer.  It  is  indeed  the  fashion  of  the  world  thus  to  amuse  men 
vidth  empty  caresses,  and  to  feast  them  with  words  and  air,  looks  and  legs ;  nay,  and 
it  has  this  peculiar  privilege  above  all  other  fashions,  that  it  never  alters ;  but  certainly 
no  man  ever  yet  quenched  his  thirst  with  looking  upon  a  golden  cup,  nor  made  a  meal 
^^•ith  the  outside  of  a  lordly  dish. 

But  we  are  not  to  rest  here ;  fair  speeches  and  looks  me  not  only  very  insignificant  as  to 
the  real  effects  of  love,  but  are  for  the  most  part  the  instruments  of  hatred  in  the 
execution  of  the  greatest  mischiefs.  Few  rajjfk  are  to  be  ruined  till  they  are  made 
con li dent  of  the  contrary  :  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  threats  and  roughness,  and 
owning  the  mischief  that  a  man  designs  ;  but  the  pitfall  must  be  covered,  to  invite 
the  man  to  ventu!%  over  it  ;  all  things  must  be  sweetened  with  professions  of  love, 
friendly  looks,  and  embraces.  For  it  is  oil  that  whets  the  rs^or,  and  the  smoothest 
edge  is  still  the  sharpest :  they  are  the  complacencies  of  ^  enemy  that  kill,  the  closest 
hugs  that  stifle,  and  love  must  be  pretended  before  malice  can  be  eflfectually  practised. 
In  a  word,  he  must  get  into  his  heait  with  fair  speeches  smd  promises  before  he  can 
come  at  it  with  his  dagger.  For  surely  no  man  fishes  with  a  bare  hook,  or  thinks  that 
the  net  itself  can  be  any  enticement  to  the  bird, — South* s  Sermons, 
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The  rial  Cockney  Sportsman. — We  see  game  preserved  Ixeyond  all  use  or 
necessity,  at  an  enonnous  expence,  until  every  farm  and  cover  is  changed  into  an  over- 
grown poultry-yard,  that  the  cockney  of  the  woods  and  stabble-fields,  attended  like  a 
young  gentleman  from  school,  by  the  gamekeeper,  who,  O,  rare  1  is  to  manage  his 
dogs  for  liim,  and  show  where  the  game  lies,  may  gravely  sally  forth  to  have  a  shoot 
at  that  which  is  already  his  own — that  which  he  has  paid  for  beforehand,  at  an  average 
expence  exceeding  two  guineas  a  head — that  which  his  keepers  and  dogs  would  bring 
home  to  any  amount  without  his  interference,  if  the  kiUing  department  were  not  too 
pleasurable  to  the  grown-up  child  to  admit  of  delegation — that  which  he  cannot 
consume,  and  must  be  given  away  by  cartloads,  to  be  received  with  gratitude  on  the 
principle  that,  *'  fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them — "that  which  he  expects 
to  find  close  at  hand  without  labour,  and  without  skill,  and  without  enterprise ;  not 
perceiving  that  in  those  very  circumstances  consist  all  that  is  manly  or  animating,  and 
without  discovering  that  he  is  merely  a  game-butchery  and  has  less  pretension  to  the 
boasted  appellation  of  a  sportsman  than  the  Londoner,  who  pays  by  the  pound  weight 
for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  a  stew,  or  gives  10s.  for  leave  to  fire  into  a  duck-pond. 
In  both  cases  success  is  certain,  and  in  both  the  ha])py  wight  makes  a  prize  of  his  own 
pocket.  But  the  calculating  young  trader  does  not  consider  feats  like  these  the  pride 
and  business  of  his  life.  He  is  only  fooHsh  on  a  holiday,  and  still  carrying  something 
of  the  useful  and  sagacious  citizen  about  him,  he  at  least  hojies  to  bring  himself  home 
by  eating  whatever  he  can  catch  or  kill,  and  so  far  evinces  a  portion  of  that  natural 
instinct  in  which  the  hunter's  employment  originates.  If  he  desires  to  exhibit  his 
dexteiity  to  peculiar  advantage,  he  judiciously  takes  his  aim  at  a  i^arrow,  because  it  is 
a  small  object,  and  is  not  silly  enough  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  any  thing  very 
meritorious  in  hitting  a  bird  of  large  dimensions  at  a  few  yards  distance,  with  a  full 
charge  of  wide-spreading  shot ;  nor  would  he  be  so  weak  as  to  be  flattered  by  the 
**  Ah,  sir,  you  have  hit  him  hard!'*  of  a  low  artful  game-keeper,  who  inwardly  laughs  to 
see  the  pheasant  half  knocked  to  pieces,  which  his  master  Las  thought  proper  to 
preserve  at  seven  times  its  market-})rice,  for  that  most  eligible  and  humane  purpose. 
The, shrewd  youth  from  behind  the  shop  counter  would  as  soon  think  of  shooting  at 
his  best  beaver  hat  thrown  up  into  the  air.  If  ho  revels  out  his  froUc  once  a  year, 
there  is  still  a  measure  and  a  **  method  in  his  njadness."  But  the  country  Cockney, 
often  old  enough  to  be  his  father,  wlio  preserves  game  which  he  does  not  want,  and 
cannot  consume,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  extinguishing  animal  life  by  the  half-dozen 
and  the  dozen,  betrays  such  a  mixture  of  onmanly  cruelty,  extravagance,  and  imbecility, 
that  the  practice  would  call  loudly  for  reprobation,  even  if  it  did  not  fill  our  gaols  with 
poachers  and  our  poor-houses  with  their  wives  and  children. — Letter  in  the  Newspapers. 

The  Reason  why  the  Devil  always  builds  a  Chapel  near  a  Houib  of  Prayer. 
— Hypocrisy  draws  near  to  religion  for  shelter ;  for  the  majesty  of  good  things  is  such 
that  the  confines  of  them  are  reverend. — Lord  Bacon, 

The  gloomy  Tastes  of  Louis  XV. — The  King  was  habitually  melancholy,  and 
liked  every  thing  which  recalled  the  idea  of  death,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  fears  of  it. 
Of  this  the  following  is  an  instance.  IMadame  de  Pompadour  was  on  her  way  to 
Cr^cy,  when  one  of  the  King's  grooms  made  a  sign  to  her  coachman  to  stop,  and  told 
him,  that  the  King's  carriage  had  broken  down,  and  that,  knowing  her  to  be  at  no 
great  distance,  his  Majesty  had  sent  him  forward  to  beg  her  to  wait  for  him.  He  soon 
overtook  us,  and  seated  himself  in  Madame  de  Pompadour's  carriage,  in  which  were,  I 
think,  Madame  de  Chtiteau  llenaud  and  Madame  de  Mirepoix.  The  lords  in  attend- 
ance placed  themselves  in  some  other  caniages.  I  was  behind,  in  a  chaise,  with 
Gourbillon,  Madame  de  Pompadour's  valet  de  chambre.  We  were  surprised,  in  a 
short  time,  by  the  King  sto})piug  his  carriage.  Those  which  followed,  of  course, 
stopped  also.  The  King  called  a  groom,  and  said  to  him :  "You  see  that  little  emi- 
nence ;  there  are  crosses  ;  it  must  certainly  be  a  burying-ground  ;  go  and  see  whether 
there  are  graves  newly  dug."  The  groom  galloped  up  to  it,  returned,  and  said  to  the 
King:  "There  are  three  quite  freshly  made."  Madame  de  Pompadour,  as  she  told 
me,  turned  away  her  head  with  horror;  and  the  little  iV/arcc/ja/ gaily  said :  *' This  is 
indeed  enough  to  make  one*s  moutli  water,*'  ]Mad.  de  Pompadour  spoke  of  it  when  I  was 
undressing  her  in  the  evening.  •*  What  a  strange  pleasure,"  said  she,*  **  to  endeavour 
to  fill  one's  mind  with  images  which  one  ought  to  endeavour  to  banish,  especially 
when  one  is  surrounded  with  so  many  sources  of  happiness !  But  that  is  the  King's 
way  ;  he  loves  to  talk  about  death.  He  said,  some  days  ago,  to  M.  de  Fontanieu, 
who  was  seized  with'  a  bleeding  of  the  nose,  at  the  levee,  *  Take  care  of  yourself  ; 
at  your  age  it  is  a  forerunner  of  apoplexy.'  The  poor  man  went  home  firightened,  and 
absolutely  ill." — Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Hausset, 
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The  Slide  op  Alpnach. — "First,  Harry,  I  should  tell  you  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  made.  On  the  south  side  of  Mount  Pilate,  there  were  great  forests  of  spruce  fir ; 
and  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a  great  deal  of  that  timber  was  necessary  for 
ship- building.  These  forests  were,  however,  in  a  situation  which  seemed  almost  inac- 
cessible, such  was  the  steepness  and  ruggedness  of  that  side  of  the  mountain.  It  had 
rarely  been  visited  but  by  the  hunters  of  the  chamois  or  wild  goat,  and  they  gave  in- 
formation of  the  great  size  of  these  trees,  and  extent  of  the  forests.  There  these  trees 
liad  stood  for  ages  useless,  and  there  they  might  have  stood  useless  to  this  day,  but  for 
the  enterprize  and  skill  of  a  German  engineer,  of  the  name  of  Rupp.  His  spirit  of 
inquiry  being  roused  by  the  accounts  of  the  chamois  hunters,  he  made  his  way  up  by 
tlieir  paths,  surveyed  the  forests,  and  formed  the  bold  project  of  purchasing  and  cutting 
down  the  trees,  and  constructing,  with  some  of  the  bodies  of  the  trees  themselves,  a 
singular  kind  of  wooden  road  or  trough,  down  which  others  would  be  sent  headlong 
into  the  lake  below,  which  fortunately  came  to  the  very  foot  of,  the  mountain.  When 
once  upon  the  lake,  they  were  to  be  made  into  rafts,  and  without  the  aid  of  ships  or 
boats  to  carry  them,  they  were  to  be  floated  down  the  lake.  It  was  proposed,  that  from 
thence  they  sliould  be  conveyed  by  a  very  rapid  stream  called  the  Reup,  into  the 
river  Aar,  and  thence  into  the  Rhine,  down  which  these  rafts  could  be  easily  navigated 
to  Holland,  where  the  timber  wm  wanted.  They  might  further  be  transported  into  the 
German  ocean,  where  they  could  be  conveyed  to  whatever  port  was  desired." 

**  But  now,  Sii-,  for  the  slide,"  said  Harry,  "  you  said,  I  think,  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  trougli  made  of  the  bodies  of  trees ;  did  you  mean  the  mere  trunk,  without  their  be- 
ing sawed  up  into  boards'!" 

"  The  trunks  of  the  trees,"  replied  Sir  Rupert,  "  just  roughly  squared  with  the 
axe.  Three  trees  so  prepared,  and  laid  side  by  side,  formed  the  bottom  ;  another  set 
formed  fiach  of  the  sides  ;  and  all,  strongly  fastened  togetlier,  composed  this  enormous 
trough,  which  was  about  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  about  six  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
It  extended  to  a  length  of  more  than  eight  miles,  from  the  place  where  the  forest  stood 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  lake  below.  Each  tree  that  was  to  be  sent  down  had 
its  branches  lopped  off",  its  bark  stripped,  and  its  outer  surface  made  tolerably  smooth. 
Men  were  stationed  all  the  way  down,  at  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
who  were  to  give  telegraphic  signals,  with  a  large  board  like  a  door,  which  they  set 
up  when  all  was  right,  and  all  ready  to  begin,  and  lowered  when  any  thing  was 
wrong.  These  signals  were  communicated  from  man  to  man,  so  that  in  a  few  se- 
conds the  intelligence  was  known  all  along  the  line  that  a  tree  was  to  be  launched. 
The  tree,  roaring  louder  and  louder,  as  it  flew  down  the  slide,  soon  announced  itself, 
and  as  Playfair  describes  it,  came  in  sight  at  perhaps  half  a  mile  distance,  and  in  one 
instant  after  shot  past  with  the  noise  of  thunder  and  the  rapidity  of  lightning." 

*'  How  I  should  like  to  have  seen  it,"  said  Harry,  •'  Sir,  did  not  you  say  that  Mr. 
Playfair  himself  saw  a  tree  go  down  1" 

"  Yes,  he  and  his  young  nephew  saw  five  trees  descend.  One  of  them  a  spruce  fir 
a  hundred  feet  long,  and  four  feet  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  which  was  always 
launched  foremost  into  the  trough.  After  the  telegraphic  signals  had  been  repeated  up 
the  line  again,  another  tree  followed.  Each  was  about  six  minutes  in  descending  along 
a  distance  of  more  than  eight  miles.  In  some  places  the  route  was  not  straight  but 
somewhat  circuitous,  and  in  others  almost  horizontal,  though  the  average  declivity  was 
about  one  foot  in  seventeen." 

**  Did  Mr.  Playfair  and  his  nephew  stand  at  the  top,  or  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  sir  1" 
said  Lucy ;  '*  did  they  look  down  upon  the  falling  trees,  or  up  the  hill  to  them  as  they 
were  descending  V 

*'  Up  to  them,"  said  Sir  Rupert :  **  they  stationed  themselves  near  the  bottom  of 
the  descent,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  slide,  so  that  they  might  see  the  trees  pro- 
jected into  the  lake.  Theu*  guide,  however,  did  not  relish  this  amusement ;  he  bid 
himself  behind  a  tree,  where,  for  his  comfort,  the  engineer,  Mr.  Rupp,  told  him  he 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  safer  than  they  were.  The  ground  where  they  stood  had 
but  a  very  slight  declivity,  yet  the  astonishing  velocity  with  which  the  tree  passed,  and 
the  force  with  which  it  seemed  to  shake  the  trough,  were,  Mr.  Playfair  says,  altogether 
formidable.  You,  Harry,  who  are  a  mechanic,,  must  be  aware  that  with  bodies  of  such 
weight  descending  with  such  accelerated  rapidity,  there  would  be  great  danger  if  any 
sudden  check  occuiTed ;  but  so  judicious  were  the  signals,  and  all  the  precautions  taken 
by  the  engineer,  that  during  the  whole  time  the  slide  of  Alpnach  was  in  use,  very  few 
accidents  happened.  The  enterprise,  begun  and  completed  so  as  to  be  fit  for  use  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  succeeded  entirely,  and  rewarded,  I  beUeve  with  fortune, 
I  am  sure  with  reputation,  the  ingenious  and  courageous  engineer  by  ^hom  it  was 
planned  and  executed,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prophecies  against  him.    The  learned  as 
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well  as  the  unlearned,'  when  they  first  heard  of  it,  condemned  the  attempt  as  rash  and 
absurd.  Some  set  to  work  with  calculations,  and  proved,  as  they  thought,  and  I  own  as 
I  should  have  thought,  that  the  friction  would  be  so  great,  that  no  tree  could  ever  slide 
down,  but  that  it  must  wedge  itself  and  stick  in  the  trough.  Others  imagined  they  saw 
a  far  greater  danger  from  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  aud  predicted  that  the  trough  would 
take  fire.'* 

That  is  what  I  should  have  been  most  afraid  of,''  said  Harry. 
And  your  fear  would  have  been  rational  and  just,"  said  Sir  Rupert.     "  This 
must  have  happened,  but  for  a  certain  ])recautioi] ,  which  efifectually  counteracted  the 
danger.     Can  you  guess  what  that  precaution  was,  Harry  ?" 

Harry  answered,  that  perhaps  water  might  have  been  let  into  the  trough. 

"  Exactly  so,  Harry,"  said  Sir  Rupert,  "  the  mountain  streams  were  in  several 
places  conveyed  over  the  edges,  and  running  along  the  trough,  kept  it  constantly  moist." 
— Harry  and  Lucy  concluded,  vol.  iii.  pp.  168 — 176. 

Classical  Literature. — The  schoolmaster  of  an  obscure  village  in  the  North  of 
England,  being  disgusted  at  the  blundering  way  in  which  one  of  his  pupils  attempted 
to  translate  the  first  line  of  Horace's  first  Epistle  : — 

*'  Qui  fit  Maecenas  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem," 
dictated  to  him  the  following  version  of  it: — ♦*  Qui  Jit  MtecenatV*     **  Who  made 
Maecenas?"     "  f/t/  A^ewio/"—"  What!  Nobody!"     '' Q,uam  sibi  sortemV*     "What 
sort  of  fellow  must  he  be  ?" — Lilliana. 

English  in  Switzerland. — ^The  English  literally  swarm  in  this  country.  You 
meet  their  equipages  on  all  the  great  routes,  and  you  find  them  penetrating  the  most 
secluded  spots.  They  not  only  exceed  in  number  the  travellers  of  any  other  nation, 
but,  I  incline  to  believe,  of  all  other  nations  put  together.  The  French  are  too  urbane, 
too  artificial  in  their  taste  and  manners,  to  be  fond  of  exploring  the  beauties  of  nature : 
the  Germans  come  here  in  considerable  numbers,  but  they  travel  economically,  and 
seldom  frequent  the  great  hotels  ;  so  that  these  hotels,  many  of  which  are  as  hand- 
some and  expensive  as  those  of  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  are  supported  almost  altogether 
by  Englishmen,  who  talk  indeed  bad  French,  but  order  good  dinners  and  wine,  and,  if 
they  sometimes  behave  indifierently,  pay  extremely  well.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  English  are  so  reserved  and  haughty  in  their  manners,  when  travelling  through 
countries  where  this  hauteur  and  distance  are  almost  unknown.  They  are  shy  to- 
wards their  own  countrymen,  and  still  more  so  towards  foreigners,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  different  parties  keeping  entirely  to  themselves,  as  if  they  would  not 
or  could  not  join  iu  generaJ  conversation.  At  a  table  d'hote,  where  our  countrymen 
invariably  form  a  decided  majority,  I  have  heard  a  conversation  awkwardly  begim  and 
sluggishly  maintained  in  English,  whilst  the  few  foreigners  who  are  present  look  and 
listen,  having  no  opportunity  of  joining,  and  evidently  thinking  us  islanders  a  very  odd 
set  of  people. — Leeds  Mercury, 

Spread  of  liberal  Principles  on  the  Continent. — I  have  met  with  many 
most  intelligent  men,  and  I  cannot  but  observe  that  they  all  seem  to  me  extremely 
liberal  in  their  opinions — French,  Prussians,  Swiss,  and  even  Austrians.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  to  form  a  general  or  decisive  opinion  from  the  particular  instances  that 
have  fallen  under  my  notice  ;  but  my  impression  from  what  I  hear  is,  tliat  knowledge 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom  are  making  their  way  on  the  continent.  I  asked  a  French 
gentleman  at  Lucerne  what  was  the  latest  news  from  Greece,  and  he  told  me  with  great 
exultation  the  excellent  accounts  from  Missolonghi  and  the  Morea,  adding  that  the 
Enghsh  were  doing  themselves  eternal  honour  by  aiding  the  Greeks,  and  regretting 
that  his  own  countrymen  had  done  almost  nothing  in  the  same  great  cause. — [From 
some  very  sensible  *'  Letters  from  the  Continent,"  in  the  Leeds  Mercury,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  Country  Newspapers.] 

Judicious  Economy. — In  consequence  of  drilling  the  crew  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  to  the  broad-sword  exercise,  the  edge  of  the  cutlasses  had  been  jagged,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected.  On  the  cutlasses  being  returned  into  store,  the  then  Board  of 
Ordnance  considered  the  subject  as  one  which  deserved  their  interference  ;  and  without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  dispatched  the  Captain  a  letter  oflficiallyrepiimand- 
ing  him  for  his  negligence  in  permitting  these  weapons  to  be  thus  abused  (/)  Had  they 
required  any  explanation  beyond  that  which  common  experience  would  have  suggested, 
the  officer  might  have  acquainted  the  Board,  that,  being  then  on  the  coast  of  America, 
with  whose  government  this  country  was  at  war,  and  well  knowing  that  nothing  gave 
sailors  so  much  confidence  in  boarding  as  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  broad-sword, 
he  had  caused  his  crew  to  be  regularly  exercised  by  the  serjeant  of  marines,  being  in 
hourly  expectation  of  an  engagement  with  an  enemy's  cruizer. — Naval  Sketch  Book, 
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Crossing  Writing* — It  is  making  less  account  of  the  reader* s  time  than  of  the  tori- 
ter*s  papery  which  is  neither  justice  nor  good  manners.  The  practice  is  of  female  origin ; 
hut  then  women  have  so  much  to  say,  that  really  hardly  any  dimensions  of  paper  can  suf- 
fice ;  and  hesides  they  have  so  miLch  time  to  read  in.  So  that,  though  I  am,  J  trust, 
amongst  the  last  of  all  mankind  to  rehel  against  their  sovereignty,  or  to  set  at  nought 
their  example,  this  is,  I  humbly  presume,  a  case  of  exception ;  nay,  would  not  my  cor- 
respondent do  well  to  consider  whether  this  be  not  an  encroachment  on  a  privilegey 
rather  than  an  act  of  humble  imitation.  Women  like  to  restrict  their  own  waists,  so  as  to 
obtain  what  they  deem  (and  very  justly)  an  enchanting  contrast ;  but  writers  across  the 
page  may  be  assured,  that  (unless  I  am  greatly  out  in  my  philosophy),  there  is  no- 
thing that  they  more  loathe  than  the  stays-wearing,  rump-padded,  pigeon-breasted 
thing — though  game-cocks'  spurs  garnish  its  heels,  and  Hanoverian  whiskers  encircle 
the  ever-open  hole  in  its  empty  head. — Cobbet, 

Caution  to  English  Ladies  of  Rank. — How  the  late  Persian  Ambassador  took 
so  much  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  is  quite  unaccountable ;  for  in  his 
own  country  he  is  considered  as  a  man  unpossessed  of  any  one  good  or  pleasing  quality ; 
and  his  conversation  is  liable  to  become  so  gross  and  disgusting,  that  it  must  have  been 
dangerous  for  any  female  of  delicacy  to  discourse  with  him.  Certainly  he  has  but  ill 
repaid  the  kindness  and  hospitality  he  met  with  in  England.  Although  he  has,  for  a 
long  time  past,  and  I  believe  still  receives,  a  considerable  annuity  from  the  English 
Government,  and  has  returned  to  Persia  loaded  with  its  presents,  he  constantly  op- 
poses its  interests,  and  talks  of  it  before  his  countrymen  generally  in  very  slighting 
terms.  He  carried  a  number  of  handsome  shawls  with  him  to  England,  which  he 
boasts  to  have  bartered  there  for  the  favours  of  the  first  women  of  the  land  ;  and  talks 
openly,  by  name,  of  the  ladies  of  rank,  duchesses,  and  others,  with  whom  he  has  had 
aftairs  of  gallantry  j  and  a  whole  host  of  minor  females,  some  of  whose  letters  he 
produces  in  Persian  parties,  and  reads  out,  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  statements, 
which  are  doubted,  more  from  his  notorious  falsity,  than  from  any  confidence  in  the 
virtue  of  our  fair  countrywomen.  He  produces,  too,  a  miniature  picture,  which  has 
been  shown  to  the  King  as  that  of  his  mistress,  without  concealing  the  name  ;  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  is  that  of  a  lady  highly  connected,  and  I  beUeve,  considered  respectable. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  return  for  the  kindness,  no  doubt  innocently  shown  to  a 
stranger  by  our  countrywomen,  will  serve  as  a  lesson  of  caution  in  future ;  and  that 
every  Englishwoman  will  recollect  how  such  kindness  may  be  misconstrued,  when  la- 
vished on  a  person  of  whose  real  character  they  may  be  ignorant.  It  perhaps  may 
matter  little  to  them  what  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  tliem  in  a  distant  semi-bar- 
barous land  like  Persia ;  but  it  severely  shocks  the  few  of  their  countrymen  who  may 
wander  there  to  hear  those  lightly  and  irreverently  spoken  of,  whose  society  they  lan- 
guish to  enjoy. — Eraser's  Khorassatu 

Catalogue  Raisonnee  of  the  Deprived  Bishops  op  1698. — These  were,  the 
meeky  pious,  and  learned  Dr.  Sancroft,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  the  seraphic 
Dr.  Kenn,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  the  evangelical  Dr.  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely  ; 
the  vigilant  Dr.  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  the  resolute  and  undaunted  Dr.  White, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  ;  the  unchangeable  Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich  ;  and  the 
irreproachable  Dr.  Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. — History  of  Faction. 

The  Way  to  Lambeth. — Tn  the  year  1681,  Dr.  South,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.,  being  in  waiting,  preached  before  the  king  upon 
these  words,  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  disposing  of  it  is  of  the  Lord.  Wherein, 
having  spoken  of  the  various  dispensations  of  providence,  and  the  unaccountable  acci- 
dents and  particulars  of  life,  he  introduces  these  three  examples  of  unexpected  ad- 
vancement after  this  manner : 

''  Who,  that  had  looked  upon  Agathocles,  first  handling  clay,  and  making  pots  imder 
his  father,  and  afterwards  turning  robber,  could  have  thought,  that  from  such  a  con- 
dition, he  should  come  to  be  King  of  Sicily? 

**  Who,  that  had  seen  Masinello,  a  poor  fisherman,  with  his  red  cap  and  his  angle, 
would  have  reckoned  it  possible  to  see  suoh  a  pitiful  thing,  within  a  week  after, 
shining  in  his  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  a  word  or  a  nod  absolutely  commanding  the 
whole  city  of  Naples  ? 

**  And  who,  that  had  beheld  such  a  bankrupt,  beggarly,  fellow,  as  Cromwell,  first 
entering  the  Parliament  house  with  a  threadbare  torn  cloak,  and  greasy  hat,  (perhaps 
neither  of  them  paid  for,)  could  have  suspected,  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  he 
should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banishment  of  another,  ascend  the  throne  1 " 
At  which  the  king  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  turning  to  the  lord  Rochester, 
said,  *•  Ods  fish.  Lory,  your  chaplain  must  be  a  bishop  j  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of 
him  at  the  next  death." — Life  of  Dr,  South, 
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French  Ecclesiaitical  Notions  op  LicsNTiousNSfis. — ^The  illness  of  the  Uttle 
Dnke  of  Burgundy,  whose  intelligence  was  much  talked  of,  for  a  long  time  occnpied 
the  court.  Great  endeavours  were  made  to  find  out  the  cause  of  his  malady,  and  ill- 
nature  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  his  nurse,  who  had  an  excellent  situation  at 
Versailles,  had  communicated  to  him  a  nasty  disease.  The  King  showed  Madame  de 
Pompadour  the  information  he  had  procured  from  the  province  she  came  from,  as  to 
her  conduct.  A  silly  bishop  thought  proper  to  say  she  had  been  very  licentious  in  her 
youth.  The  poor  nurse  was  told  of  this,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  made  to  explain 
himself.  The  bishop  replied,  that  she  had  been  at  several  balls  in  the  town  in  which 
she  lived,  and  that  she  had  gone  with  her  neck  uncovered.  The  poor  man  actually 
thought  this  the  height  of  licentiousness.  The  King,  who  had  been  at  first  uneasy, 
when  he  came  to  this,  called  out,  "  What  a  fool !  ** — Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Hauuet* 
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OXFORD. 

January  14. — Congregations  vdll  be  holden  for  the  purpose  of  granting  Graces  and 
conferring  Degrees,  on  ^e  following  days  in  the  ensuing  term,  viz. — 

Thursday,  January  19 ;  Thursday,  26  ;  Saturday,  February  4  ;  Tuesday,  7 ;  Thurs- 
day, 16  ;  Thursday,  23;  Thursday,  March  2  ;  Thursday,  9;  Saturday,  18. 

No  person  will,  on  any  account,  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  BA.  or 
MA.,  or  for  that  of  BCL.,  without  proceeding  tlirough  Arts,  whose  name  is  not  en- 
tered in  the  book  kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's  house,  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  the  day  of  Congregation. 

I'he  Congregation  on  Tuesday,  February  7,  is  holden,  as  provided  in  the  dispensa- 
tion, for  intermitting  the  forms  and  exercises  of  determination,  expressly  for  the  poi- 
pose  of  receiving  from  the  Deans  or  other  Officers  of  their  respective  Colleges  or  Halls, 
the  names  of  such  Bachelors  of  Arts  as  have  not  yet  determined ;  and  their  names  hav- 
ing been  so  signified  to  the  House,  and  thereupon  inserted  in  the  Register  of  Congrega- 
tion, they  may,  at  any  time,  in  the  same,  or  in  any  future  term,  be  admitted  to  all  Uie 
rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  by  the  intennitted  forms 
or  exercises. 

January  19. — ^The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted : — 

Bachelor  in  Divinity, 
Rev.  T.  J.  J.  Hale,  Queen's  College. 

Masters  of  Arts. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Hawley,  St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  G.  Dixon,  St.  John's  College. 

Bachelor  of  Arts* 
Rev.  J.  Barton,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

January  21. — ^This  being  the  first  day  of  Lent  Term,  the  following  degrees  were  con- 
ferred : — 

Bachelor  in  Civil  Law* 
H.  Deane,  Fellow  of  New  College. 
Master  of  Arts, 
C.  Croke,  University  College. 
Bachelors  of  Arts. 
W.  Bameby,  Brazenose  College,  Grand  Compounder. 
N.  Wodehouse,  Merton  College.  H.  W.  White,  Jesus  College. 

R.  B.  Bradley,  Exeter  College.  G.  B.  St.  John,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

H.  Demain,  Queen's  College. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

January  6. — The  Hulsean  Prize  for  the  last  year  has  been  adjudged  to  Mr.  Arthur 
I'ozer  Russel,  of  St.  John's  College,  for  his  dissertation  on  the  following  6\^bject : — 
**  In  what  respect  the  law  is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Clurist." 

The  following  is  the  subject  of  the  Hulisean  Prize  Essay  for  the  present  year : — "  A 
critical  Examination  of  our  Saviour's  Discourses  with  regard  to  the  Evidence  which 
they  afford  of  his  Divine  Nature." 

January  13. — ^The  Rev.  Temple  Chevalier,  MA.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Catharine 
Hall,  is  elected  Hulsean  Lecturer  for  the  present  year. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  stadents  who  took  their  degrees  at  the  Bachelors' 
Commencement:— 

Wranglers, 


1  Law, 

Trinity. 

15  Stansfield, 

Trinity. 

2  Hyroers, 

John's. 

16  Hodgson, 

Trinity. 

3  M  etcalfe  , 

John's. 

17  Otter,  E. 

Jesus. 

4  Hanson, 

Clare. 

18  Webb, 

Trinity. 

5  Miller, 

John's. 

19  Green, 

Christ. 

6  Budd, 

Pemhroke. 

20  Salkeld, 

Trinity, 

7  Moseley, 

John's. 

21  Keeling, 

John's. 

8  Stratton, 

Trinity. 

22  Goodhart,  >. 

23  Wells,       5" 

''"i-c.c.^j. 

9  Willis, 

Caius. 

10  Fisher, 

Pemhroke. 

24  Stone, 

Caius. 

11  Julian, 

Queen's. 

25  Smith, 

John's, 

12  Mason, 

Trinity. 

26  Wollaston, 

Caius. 

13  Clinton, 

Caius. 

27  Booth, 

C/*  o»  O. 

14  Eyre, 

Pemhroke. 

Senior  Optimes. 

1  Atkinson,  sen. 

,  Trinity. 

17  Otter,  G. 

Jesus. 

2  Clark, 

Queen's. 

18  Stock, 

Peter's. 

3  Lawson, 

John's. 

19  Borrett, 

Caius. 

4  Cluttou, 

Emmanuel. 

20  Smedley, 

Trinity. 

5  Edmonds, 

Trinity. 

21  Fearon, 

John's. 

6  Hales, 

Trinity. 

22  Kinglake, 

Trinity. 

7  Welch, 

Pembroke. 

23  Suttaby, 

John's. 

8  Heald, 

Trinity. 

24  Baker, 

Sidney. 

9  Marsden, 

John's. 

25  Steggal, 

Jesus. 

10  Blissard, 

John's. 

26  Gretton, 

Johns. 

11  Maynard, 

Pembroke. 

27  Gibson, 

Sidney. 

12  Ashington, 

Trinity. 

28  Gibson, 

John's. 

13  Bumell, 

Queen's. 

29  Taylor, 

Jesus. 

14  Gilderdalc, 

Catherine's. 

30  Kerr, 

Sidney's. 

15  Rolls, 

Trinity. 

31  Collins, 

Trinity. 

16  Neate, 

Trinity. 

32  Gumey, 

Trinity. 

Junior  Optimes 

• 

1  Dunn, 

John's. 

14  Cole, 

John's. 

2  Atkinson,  J!in. 

,  Trinity. 

15  Moore, 

Christ. 

3  Russell, 

Peter's. 

16  Flavell, 

John's. 

4  Shepherd, 

Trinity. 

17  Bissett, 

Magdalen. 

5  Greensall, 

John's. 

18  Rawlings, 

Queen's. 

6  Hopkins, 

John's. 

19  Bell, 

Caius. 

7  Apthorp, 

Emmanuel. 

20  Gregg, 

John's. 

8  Stevens, 

John's. 

21  Bawtree, 

Jesus. 

9  Power, 

Clare. 

22  South, 

Pembroke. 

10  Patton, 

Trinity. 

23  Adye, 

Caius. 

11  Pinder, 

Trinity. 

24  Foster, 

John's. 

12  Hubhersty, 

John's. 

25  Purton, 

Trinity. 

13  Greene, 

Pembroke. 

^grotat. 

26  Price, 

John's. 

1  Duckle, 

Queen's. 

2  Rawes, 

v/.  V>.  C/. 

ECCLESIASTICAL   PREFERMENTS. 

Oxford, — Rev.  Alexander  Duncan,  to  the  parish  of  Caylton,  Ayrshire;  Patron,  the 
King.— Rev.  W.  Thresher,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Tichfield,  Hants ;  Patron,  H.  P.Delme, 
Esq.  of  Cams  Hall.— Rev.  Henry  Butterfield,  to  the  Rectory  of  Brockdish,  Norfolk  ; 
Patron,  William  Wigney,  Esq.  of  New  Timber-place,  Essex.— Rev.  Dr.  Coppard,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Famborough,  Hants. — Rev.  W.  Carter,  to  the  Rectory  of  Quarrington, 
Lincolnshire^ 

Cambridge, — Rev.  Christopher  Benson,  M.A.  to  be  a  Canon  or  Prehendary  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester*— Rev.  J.  Homer,  to  the  Rectory  of  South  Preston, 
Lincolnshire  ;  Patron,  Lord  Bexley. 
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PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  DOCKS, 

WATER-WORKS,  MINES,  &C. 


CANALS. 

Amt. 
paid. 

Per 
share. 

INSURANCE  OFFICE 
Alliance 

S. 

.  100 
.  100 
.    50 

!  100 

.  500 

25 

.    20 

.    20 

,  100 

100 

.  400 

100 

,  100 

100 

.  100 

.  100 

.  100 

.    50 

'.  100 
40 

p.100 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Amt. 
p&id. 

P«r 

share. 

Aahton    ....................... 

100 

17  10 
100 
133 
100 

57 

40 

47 
100 
100 

40 

85 
140 
100 
100 

78 

100 
100 
100 
20 
100 

100 

50 
100 
100 

65 

90 
50 
8 
40 
15 
50 

214 
330 
1200 
120 
292 

25 

25 

42 
470 
800 

45 

105 

800 

2100 

270 

54 

70 
100 

88 

5 

200 

122 
78 
37 
par 
71 

150 
80 

2  10 
40 

9  10 
56 

10 

6 

& 

100 

10 

50 

12  10 

2 

2 
100 

40 

6 
25 

5 

B 

b 

5 

5 

6 

6 
400 

5 
» 

3 
10 

6 

6 

2  10 
25 

5 
10 

6 

13 

nirminffham 

Ditto  Marine 

5  10 

Coventrv 

Atlas 

7  16 

Ellesmere  and  Chester 

Globe 

156 

Grand  Junction 

Guardian 

Imperial  

Loudon  

Pi"otector 

18 

Huddcrstield 

105 

Kennet  and  Avon 

22 

Lancaster 

15 

Leeds  and  Liveruool 

Rock 

Roval  Exchanare 

3  15 

Oxford 

260 

Resrent's 

MINES. 
Anirlo-Mexican 

Rochdale 

Stafford  and  Worcester   

Ti^ent  and  Mersey 

Warwick  and  Birmingham 

Worcester  and  ditto 

45 

Ditto  Chili  

4 

POCKS. 

Bolunos 

60 

Brazilian  

10 

Commercial 

Castello  

3 

East  India 

Chilian 

Columbian 

0 

London 

13 

St.  Catherine's 100 

General  Mining 

Ilaytien 

6 

West  India 

2  10 

WATER  WORKS. 

Potosi 

Real  Del  Monte 

2  10 

500 

Rio  de  la  Plata 

3 

East  London 

United  Mexican 

27 

Grand  Junction 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Com 
Canada  Agricultural  Ditto . . 

Colombian  Ditto 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Ditto 

Van  Diemans  Land  Ditto    . . 
British  Iron  Ditto 

Kent 

South  London , 

West  Middlesex 

GAS  COMPANIES. 
City  of  London 100 

13 

27 
5 

1 

Ditto.  New 100 

6  10 

Continental 100 

15 

Imperial 50 

General  Steam  Navigation  . , 

Irish  Provincial  Bank , 

West  India  Company 

3  10 

United  General  60 

6  10 

Westminster 50 

2  10 

Robert  W.  Moore,  Broker, 
SO,  Token-hoTUM-yard,  Lothbury. 


LIST  OF  PROJECTED  WORKS. 


The  Labours  of  Idleness,  or  Seven  Nights'  Entertainments.     By  Guy  Penseval. 

Ready  for  publication,  The  Tourist's  Grammar,  or  Rules  relating  to  the  Scenery 
and  Antiquities  incident  to  Travellers  ',  compiled  from  the  first  Authorities,  and  includ- 
ing an  Epitome  of  Gilpin's  Principles  of  the  Picturesque.  By  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fos- 
broke,  M.A.  F.A.S. 

In  the  Press,  Greece  Vindicated ;  being  the  result  of  Observations  made  during  a 
Visit  to  the  Morea  and  Hydra  in  1825 :  tO  which  is  added,  an  Examination  of  the 
Journals  of  Messrs.  Pecchio,  Emerson,  and  Humphreys.    By  Coont  Aleriilo  Palma. 
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WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED.  28? 


Dr.  Donnegan  has  just  completed  in  one  vol.  Svo.  his  Greek  and  English  Lexicon, 
upon  the  Plan  of  Schneider's  very  popular  German  and  Greek  Lexicon,  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  English  Student  from  his  going  to  School  till  he  leaves  the  University. 

In  the  Press,  A  Practical  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
By  Alexander  Barclay. 

Dr.  John  Mason  Goode,  F.R.S.  has  a  new  work  in  the  Press,  entitled,  The  Book 
of  Nature ;  being  a  Succession  of  Lectures  formerly  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution, 
as  a  popular  Illustration  of  the  general  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  The  work 
will  be  comprised  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  including  an 
Account  of  the  Monastic  Institutions  in  England  at  that  Period. 

Miss  Benger  has  in  the  Press,  Memoirs  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  4to.  price  f^s.  proofs,  royal  4to.  price  16s.,  India 
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Page  209,  line  31,  motto  of  the  Representative  Newspaper,  for  *'  We  dose"  read 

"  We  doze." 

—  222,   —  34,  for  "A  weakly  publication  called  the  Literary  Gazette,*'  read 

"  A  weekly  publication  called  the  Literary  Gazette." 

—  223,  —    32,  for  **  Sir  James  Quackingto^"  read  *'  Sir  James  M(u^¥ntosh" 
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COIlRESI*ONDENCE. 


We  hate  received  a  communication  from  the  Anthor  of  the  Joomal  of  a  Detena, 
respecting  Major  General  Sir  Neil  Camphell's  note,  inserted  in  our  last.  We  do  not  give 
publicity  to  it,  not  from  any  disrespect  for  the  Author^  but  for  this  reason  :^-When  an 
individual  comes  forward,  and  openly  contradicts  an  assertion  of  an  anonymous  writer 
respecting  himself,  we  consider  a  re-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  writer^  unless  con- 
firmed by  the  avowal  of  his  name,  or  authenticated  by  testimony,  to  be  of  no  force 
whatever,  and  that  thej  who  give  circulation  to  it,  if  they  do  any  thing,  do  an  injustice 
to  the  individual  who  has  felt  himself  called  upon  to  contradict.  If  there  be  a  ques^ 
tion,  as  in  the  present  instance,  whether  a  certain  conversation  took  place,  as  main- 
tained by  our  Correspondent,  and  denied  by  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  anonymous  writer  to  re-assert  th^  truth  of  his  statement,  to  appeal  to  his  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy  among  his  friends,  or  to  endeavour  to  support  his  position  by  rea- 
soning on  the  probability  of  his  being  in  the  right  3  the  appeal  is  to  the  public,  and  it 
knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  an  anonymous  person,  and  will  not  listen  to  rea- 
soning on  probabilities  against  a  direct  and  open  contradiction. 

If  an  anonymous  writer  have  asserted  that  a  certain  individual  told  him  this  or  that, 
and  it  is  denied  by  the  individual  that  he  ever  did  tell  him  so,  the  only  course  left  for 
the  Anonyme  (if  it  be,  for  any  reasons,  inconvenient  to  avow  himself,  and  we  can  conceive 
several)  is  to  point  out  the  particular  time  and  place,  and  the  witnesses  of  the  con- 
versation, or  any  circumstances  by  which  it  may  be  called  to  mind  if  forgotten,  or,  at 
all  events,  authenticated — and  this  may  be  done  privately,  though  the  result  be  public. 

We  much  regret  that  any  doubt  whatever  should  be  cast  over  the  accuracy  of  even  a 
minute  portion  of  the  Journal  of  a  Detenu,  which  has  attracted  much  attention,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  very  generally  deemed  a  valuable 
and  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  a  most  eventful  period. 
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meaning  at  all,  must  imply  a  person  competently  skilled  in  science.  It 
IS  a  badge  of  academical  honour  appended  to  the  name  of  him,  who, 
by  his  meritorious  exertions,  has  acquired  it ;  and  it  continues  to  form 
part  of  his  style  and  title,  until  it  is  superseded  by  the  higher  desig- 
nation of  master  of  arts.  As  nothing  but  the  payment  of  certain  fees, 
a  subscription  to  certain  articles  of  faith,  the  taking  of  certain  oaths, 
and  a  farcical  ceremony  in  the  schools,*  are  requisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  latter  distinction,  which  must,  therefore,  virtually  have 
been  acquired  at  the  examination  before  spoken  of,  it  may  be  held 
that  the  University  considers  the  bachelor  of  arts  a  master  of  the 
mathematical  science. 

The  better  informed  reader  will  look  upon  this  explanation  as  sa- 
vouring very  much  of  freshness,  at  least,  if  not  of  mere  folly.  Let  him 
reflect,  that  not  every  reader  is  fully  enlightened,  and  that  many  are 
quite  in  the  dark.  "  What  will  it  bring  him  in  a  year  ? "  was  the 
anxious  query  of  a  worthy  alderman,  more  conversant  with  treacle 
than  with  academic  terms,  when  his  son  wrote  home  to  inform  his 
friends  that  he  had  "  taken  his  degree."  Let  the  knowing  reader 
reflect  also  that  names,  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  teaches  us  to  be- 
lieve, are  things ;  and  that,  in  the  present  instance,  they  are  things 
of  weight.  That  such  a  person  is  a  Master  of  Arts,  is,  in  common 
parlance,  observed  of  a  man  as  a  recommendation.  It  is  a  mark  of 
approbation,  with  which  the  University  authenticates  the  proficiency 
of  those  who  bear  her  stamp,  and  than  whom  "  none  pass  so  general 
current  through  the  world,"  for  the  advantages  of  a  finished  edu- 
cation. The  liberal  professions,  in  fact,  acknowledge  in  it  a  sufficient 
passport  of  admission ;  and  therefore  it  concerns  us  to  know  precisely 
what  it  means. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  result  of  the  Senate-honse 
examination,  it  is  necessary  we  should  lay  down  some  unobjectionable 
rule,  by  which  we  may  pronounce  whether  that  result  is  creditable,  or 
the  contrary,  to  the  system  of  whose  merits  it  is  the  acknowledged  test. 
Now,  it  is  a  principle  universally  recognised  in  well  regulated  schools, 
that  the  merits  of  the  teacher  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  proficiency 
of  the  majority  of  his  pupils.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  students,  who,  from  natural  advantages,  or  the  contrary,  rise  far 
above,  or  fall  equally  below,  the  average  standard  of  excellence.  Their 
extraordinary  proficiency,  or  extraordinary  deficiency,  is  justly  ex- 
cluded from  the  reckoning,  when  an  estimate  is  to  be  formed  of  the 
diligence  and  ability  of  the  master. 


•  Erery  commencing  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  obliged  to  swear  that  he  has,  among  other 
things,  duly  kept  all  the  acts  prescribed  by  the  statutes.  Now,  as  the  present  practice 
of  the  University  does  not  compel  any  man  to  keep  all,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
students  actually  keep  none,  they  are  made  to  go  through  a  mock  ceremony,  before 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  Senate-house,  else  would  they  be  forsworn.  This  is  the 
Jesuitical  way  in  which  Alma,  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  revising  the  statute, 
defeats  its  provisions,  and  teaches  her  sons  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  au  oftth.  To 
keefp  an  act,  be  it  observed,  is  to  defend  an  author  against  the  arguments,  not  of  all 
comers,  as  in  old  time,  but  of  a  specified  nuDaber  of  opponents.  The  ceremony  spoken 
of  bears  the  significant  name  of  huddling,  a  term  by  which  all  oath-taking  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  there  is  an  infinite  deal,  may  not  unaptly  he  designated. 

'*  This  doing  business  in  a  huddle. 
Should  force  our  rulers  to  new  model." 
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Both  the  one  and  the  other,  being  the  eflfects  of  what  may  be 
called  an  accident,  to  wit,  the  bounty,  or  the  parsimony  of  nature^ 
ought  in  no  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the  system ;  and  the  exertions,  or 
contrarywise,  the  neglect  of  those,  who  act  under  it.  Such  is  the 
wise  principle,  by  which  particular  communities,  who  are  regardful 
of  the  welfare  of  their  children,  judge  of  the  merits  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  entrusted  their  education.  Now,  what  is  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  but  a  great  school  or  academy  ?  and  why 
should  not  the  excellence  of  her  system  and  her  teachers  be  tried  by 
the  universal  test  ?  She  is  not,  indeed,  dependant  upon  the  public 
for  support,  like  an  ordinary  establishment,  which  flourishes  or  decays 
according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  regulated  and  conducted — ^would  she 
were  !  She  takes,  in  fact,  little  herself  from  each  individual  student 
: — a  few  pounds — a  trifle;  and  to  charge  her,  as  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers  ao,  with  exacting  exorbitant  fees,  argues  in  them  more  parsi- 
mony than  candour.  But  her  revenues  are  nevertheless  ample  ;  they 
were  bestowed  on  her  for  the  purposes  of  education.  Those  who  gave 
them  are  long  since  dead  and  gone ;  and  if  they  have  not  left  her 
responsible  to  the  public  for  the  return  she  makes  for  them,  instead  of 
being,  what  they  desired  to  be  tliought,  public  benefactors,  they  have 
combined  only  to  erect  a  public  nuisance.  But  whether,  on  this  score, 
the  community  has,  or  has  not,  a  right  to  look  narrowly  into  her  pro- 
ceedings, for  the  proficiency  of  her  pupils,  at  least,  she  is  accountable ; — 
in  this  respect,  she  is  precisely  in  the  predicament  of  an  ordinary 
school.  She  either  did,  or  did  not  take  them,  on  an  understanding 
that  their  education  was  to  be  completed  in  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  she  professes  to  teach.  If  she  does  not  take  them  on  such, 
an  understanding,  and  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  something  or 
other,  why,  in  God's  name,  then,  does  she  call  herself  a  "  a  seminary  of 
sound  learning  and  religious  education  ?"  and  Still  more  why  do  people 
entinist  their  sons  to  her  care  ?  Is  it  imagined,  that  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Cambridge  fens — ^not  over  wholesome,  as  we  well 
know — is  sufficient  to  make  men  better  and  wiser  ?  or  that  the  two 
letters  BA.  at  the  end  of  the  name,  are  an  adequate  compensation  for 
the  heavy  charges  of  a  college  maintenance  incurred  by  the  parent, 
and  the  yet  heavier  charge  of  three  critical  and  important  years 
wasted  by  the  son  1  To  suppose  this  were  to  rate  the  intellects  of  our 
enlightened  countrymen  no  higher  than  those  of  the  Christian  grand- 
sons of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  bought  Greek  and  Latin  titles  of  the 
Romish  priests,  for  broad  lands  and  beeves  of  oxen.  But  if  she  does 
take  them  on  an  understanding  that  their  education  is  to  be  promoted, 
and  yet  allows  them  to  leave  her  venerable  arms  as  ill-injPormed,  in 
every  respect,  as  they  entered  her  precincts,'is  she  not  indirectly  the 
means  of  defrauding  the  parent  of  his  money,  and  directly  the  pupil  of 
his  time  ?  Whether  under  high-sounding  names,  and  a  grave  exterior, 
she  has  or  has  not,  all  along,  so  deluded  the  public ;  er,  to  speak  mora 
properly,  whether  the  public  has  not  deluded  itself,  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  on  the  principle  laid  down. 

This  requires  us  to  leave  out  of  the  reckoning  the  first  division  of 
graduates,  or  those  who  have  obtained  honours.  The  number  of 
the  latter  happens,  this  year,  to  be  unusually  great.  The  average 
may  be  stated  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty.     Let  us  concede  them  to 
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THE   CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 
SENATE-HOUSE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  DEGREES* 

Deum  timeto*:  Regem  honorato  :  Virtutem  colito : 
Disciplinis  bonis  operam  date— iStaf.  Acad*  Cantab, 

Now  putting  all  her  words  together, 

*Tis  three  blue  beans  in  one  blue  bladder. — M(tt.  Prior. 

This  system  the  men  of  Cambridge  profess  to  hold.  The  credit 
of  honouring  the  King  cannot  justly  be  denied  them,  inasmuch  als 
they  never  fail  to  honour  those  whom  ^e  delighteth  to  honour;  and 
"  from  former  friends,  when  out  of  place,'*  do  dutifully  and  most  per,- 
tinaciously  avert  their  eyes.  But  Alma's  profession  of  loyalty,  any 
more  than  her  pretensions  to  religion  and  virtue,  we  are  not  now  called 
on  to  examine ;  this  paper  is  devoted  to  the  consideration,  how  far 
she  fulfils  the  promise  implied  in  her  last  recommendation  to  her 
ultimni — '^  Disciplinis  bonis  operam  date." 

As  mathematics  are  the  study  which  the  University  mainly,  and  the 
only  one  she  cordially  encourages,  we  shall  do  well  to  inquire,  in  the 
first  place,  into  the  scientific  attainments  of  her  graduates.  To  ascer-^ 
tain  their  quality  and  amount,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  merely 
the  result  of  the  examination,  which  closes  the  a^cademical  career  of 
the  students ;  and  which,  from  the  place  where  it  isiheld^  is  known  at 
Cambridge  by  the  name  t)f  the  Scnate-house  examination.  By  this 
result  the  merits  of  her  system  must  be  tried.  The  University  herself 
looks  upon  it  as  a  test;  and  the  public  may,  therefore,  safely  form 
their  conclusions  by  it. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  list  t)f  names,  published  in our  last 
Number,  is  the  return  of  underrgraduates  commencing  Bachelors  of 
Arts.  For  this  degree,  as  it  is  technically  called,  all  those  students 
may  offer  themselves  candidates,  who,  during  the.termof  their  under- 
gratuateship,  a  period  of  three  years  and  a  quarter,  have  resided  in 
college  the  regular  number  of  terms,  whi6h  amount  to  about  one  half 
of  each  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  on  a  cold  Monday  morning,  in  the 
month  of  January — ^long  looked  to,  and  long  after  remembered— »4;he 
"  Father'' of  each  college  conducts,  with  some  solemnity,  to  the  Senate- 
house,  his  flock  of  candidates  for  the  University  diploma.  As  the  ex- 
amination by  which  that  distinction  is  to  be  earned,  may  be  said  to 
be  exclusively  mathematical^  the  term  bachelor  of  arts,  if  it  have  any 
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meaning  at  all,  must  imply  a  person  competently  skilled  in  science.  It 
is  a  badge  of  academical  honour  appended  to  the  name  of  him,  who, 
by  his  meritorious  exertions,  has  acquired  it ;  and  it  continues  to  fomi 
part  of  his  style  and  title,  until  it  is  superseded  by  the  higher  desig- 
nation of  master  of  arts.  As  nothing  but  the  payment  of  certain  fees, 
a  subscription  to  certain  articles  of  faith,  the  taking  of  certain  oaths, 
and  a  farcical  ceremony  in  the  schools,*  are  requisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  latter  distinction,  which  must,  therefore,  virtually  have 
been  acquired  at  the  examination  before  spoken  of,  it  may  be  held 
that  the  University  considers  the  bachelor  of  arts  a  master  of  the 
mathematical  science. 

The  better  informed  reader  will  look  upon  this  explanation  as  sa- 
vouring very  much  of  freshness,  at  least,  if  not  of  mere  folly.  Let  him 
reflect,  that  not  every  reader  is  fully  enlightened,  and  that  many  are 
quite  in  the  dark.  "  What  will  it  bring  him  in  a  year  ? "  was  the 
anxious  query  of  a  worthy  alderman,  more  conversant  with  treacle 
than  with  academic  terms,  when  his  son  wrote  home  to  inform  his 
friends  that  he  had  "  taken  his  degree."  Let  the  knowing  reader 
reflect  also  that  names,  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  teaches  iis  to  be- 
lieve, are  things  ;  and  that,  in  the  present  instance,  they  are  things 
of  weight.  That  such  a  person  is  a  Master  of  Arts,  is,  in  common 
parlance,  observed  of  a  man  as  a  recommendation.  It  is  a  mark  of 
approbation,  with  which  the  University  authenticates  the  proficiency 
of  those  who  bear  her  stamp,  and  than  whom  "  none  pass  so  general 
current  through  the  world,'*  for  the  advantages  of  a  finished  edu- 
cation. The  liberal  professions,  in  fact,  acknowledge  in  it  a  sufficient 
passport  of  admission ;  and  therefore  it  concerns  us  to  know  precisely 
what  it  means. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  result  of  the  Senate-vhonse 
examination,  it  is  necessary  we  should  lay  down  some  unobjectionable 
rule,  by  which  we  may  pronounce  whether  that  result  is  creditable,  or 
the  contrary,  to  the  system  of  whose  merits  it  is  the  acknowledged  test. 
Now,  it  is  a  principle  universally  recognised  in  well  regulated  schools, 
that  the  merits  of  the  teacher  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  profidency 
of  the  majority  of  his  pupils.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  students,  who,  from  natural  advantages,  or  the  contrary,  rise  far 
above,  or  fall  equally  below,  the  average  standard  of  excellence.  Their 
extraordinary  proficiency,  or  extraordinary  deficiency,  is  justly  ex- 
cluded i&om  the  reckoning,  when  an  estimate  is  to  be  formed  of  the 
diligence  and  ability  of  the  master. 


•  Erery  commencing  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  obliged  to  swear  that  he  has,  among  other 
things,  duly  kept  all  the  acts  prescribed  by  the  statutes.  Now,  as  the  present  practice 
of  the  University  does  not  compel  any  man  to  keep  all,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
students  actually  keep  none,  they  are  made  to  go  through  a  mock  ceremony,  before 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  Senate-house,  else  would  they  be  forsworn.  This  is  the 
Jesuitical  way  in  which  Alma,  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  revising  the  statute, 
defeats  its  provisions,  and  teaches  her  sons  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  au  oftth.  To 
keep  an  act,  be  it  observed,  is  to  defend  an  author  against  the  arguments,  not  of  all 
comers,  as  in  old  time,  but  of  a  specified  nuilciber  of  opponents.  The  ceremony  spoken 
of  bears  the  significant  name  of  huddling,  a  term  by  which  all  oath-taking  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  there  is  an  infinite  deal,  may  not  unaptly  be  designated. 

'*  This  doing  busines^s  in  a  huddle. 
Should  force  our  rulers  to  new  model." 
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Both  the  one  and  the  other,  heing  the  eflfects  of  what  may  be 
called  an  accident,  to  wit,  the  hounty,  or  the  parsimony  of  nature^ 
ought  in  no  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the  system ;  and  the  exertions,  or 
contrarywise,  the  neglect  of  those,  who  act  under  it.  Such  is  the 
wise  principle,  by  which  particular  communities,  who  are  regardful 
of  the  welfare  of  their  children,  judge  of  the  merits  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  entrusted  their  education.  Now,  what  is  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  but  a  great  school  or  academy  ?  and  why 
should  not  the  excellence  of  her  system  and  her  teachers  be  tried  by 
the  universal  test?  She  is  not,  indeed,  dependant  upon  the  public 
for  support,  like  an  ordinary  establishment,  which  flourishes  or  decays 
according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  regulated  and  conducted — ^would  she 
were  !  She  takes,  in  fact,  little  herself  from  each  individual  student 
^ — a  few  pounds — a  trifle;  and  to  charge  her,  as  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers  do,  with  exacting  exorbitant  fees,  argues  in  them  more  parsi- 
mony than  candour.  But  her  revenues  are  nevertheless  ample  ;  they 
were  bestowed  on  her  for  the  purposes  of  education.  Those  who  gave 
them  are  long  since  dead  and  gone ;  and  if  they  have  not  left  her 
responsible  to  the  public  for  the  return  she  makes  for  them,  instead  of 
being,  what  they  desired  to  be  tliought,  public  benefactors,  they  have 
combined  only  to  erect  a  public  nuisance.  But  whether,  on  this  score, 
the  community  has,  or  has  not,  a  right  to  look  narrowly  into  her  pro- 
ceedings, for  the  proficiency  of  her  pupils,  at  least,  she  is  accountable ; — 
in  this  respect,  she  is  precisely  in  the  predicament  of  an  ordinary 
school.  She  either  did,  or  did  not  take  them,  on  an  understanding 
that  their  education  was  to  be  completed  in  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  she  professes  to  teach.  If  she  does  not  take  them  on  such, 
an  understanding,  and  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  something  or 
other,  why,  in  God's  name,  then,  does  she  call  herself  a  "  a  seminary  of 
sound  learning  and  religious  education  V*  and  Still  more  why  do  people 
entinist  their  sons  to  her  care  ?  Is  it  imagined,  that  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Cambridge  fens — ^not  over  wholesome,  as  we  well 
know — is  sufficient  to  make  men  better  and  wiser  ?  or  that  the  two 
letters  BA.  at  the  end  of  the  name,  are  an  adequate  compensation  for 
the  heavy  charges  of  a  college  maintenance  incurred  by  the  parent, 
and  the  yet  heavier  charge  of  three  critical  and  important  years 
wasted  by  the  son  1  To  suppose  this  were  to  rate  the  intellects  of  our 
enlightened  countrymen  no  higher  than  those  of  the  Christian  grand- 
sons of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  bought  Greek  and  Latin  titles  of  the 
Romish  priests,  for  broad  lands  and  beeves  of  oxen.  But  if  she  does 
take  them  on  an  understanding  that  their  education  is  to  be  promoted, 
and  yet  allows  them  to  leave  her  venerable  arms  as  ill-informed,  in 
every  respect,  as  they  entered  her  precincts,'is  she  not  indirectly  the 
means  of  defrauding  the  parent  of  his  money,  and  directly  the  pupil  of 
his  time  ?  Whether  under  high-sounding  names,  and  a  grave  exterior, 
she  has  or  has  not,  all  along,  so  deluded  the  public ;  or,  to  speak  mora 
properly,  whether  the  public  has  not  deluded  itself,  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  on  the  principle  laid  down. 

This  requires  us  to  leave  out  of  the  reckoning  the  first  division  of 
graduates,  or  those  who  have  obtained  honours.  The  number  of 
the  latter  happens,  this  year,  to  be  unusually  great.  The  average 
may  be  stated  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty.     Let  us  concede  them  to 
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be,  what  their  several  titles  seem  to  imply,  excellent,  super-excellent, 
and  super-super-exccllent  mathematicians  respectively.  Their  incom- 
parable proficiency  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  our  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  the  system.  It  was  the  extraordinary  bounty  of  na- 
ture, who  had  lavished  on  the  soil  a  fertility  so  great,  as  to  require 
little  pains,  or  skill,  at  the  hand  of  the  cultivator,  to  the  production 
of  a  plentiful  harvest. 

The  public  will  observe  also,  that  throughout  the  long  list  of  gra- 
duates, (of  wl)ich  our  last  Number  liad  space  for  only  the  honours,)  the 
names  are  not  arranged  alphabetically,  or  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
colleges.  The  University  professes  to  assign  to  each  individual,  from 
the  first  man  to  the  last,  the  exact  place  in  the  list  to  which  his  merits 
entitle  him.  We  can  thus  ascertain  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest 
proficients  in  science.  But,  besides  those  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed on  the  roll,  there  is  generally  a  residue  of  unhappy  persons, 
whose  number  may  be  estimated,  on  an  average,  at  about  ten  or  twelve, 
who,  to  use  an  ugly  cant  phrase  of  Alma's,  are  "  plucked,"  or  refused 
their  diploma.  Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  list  also,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  line  of  distinction,  or  bracket,  drawn,  cutting  off  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  names ;  and  these  are  understood  to  be  persons 
who  have  barely  obtained  their  degrees ;  the  last  twelve  of  whom, 
custom  has  been  pleased  facetiously  to  denominate  "  the  twelve 
apostles."  To  these  two  classes  let  as  many  names,  taken  from  the 
same  extremity  of  the  list,  be  added,  as  shall  suffice  to  make  the  total 
number  equal  to  that  of  the  honours ; — ^thesc  also  may  be  dismissed 
from  our  view,  as  persons,  whom  some  deficiency  of  intellect,  or  un- 
happiness  of  disposition,  has  disqualified  for  success  in  the  "  exact 
sciences,"  and  whose  failure  cannot  reasonably  be  held  to  reflect  any 
discredit  upon  the  University.  The  excellence  of  the  Cambridge 
system  may  be  fairly  tried  by  the  proficiency  of  the  remainder, 
who,  besides  forming  the  central  divisions,  constitute  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

We  shall  first  state  what  the  University  herself  expects  of  this  large 
body,  comprising,  generally,  the  students  destined  hereafter  to  fill 
the  most  responsible  situations  in  the  state  ;  and  often  exhibiting 
names  revered  by  the  community,  like  Wilberforce,  Walpole,  Romilly, 
Sheridan,  Whitbrcad,  &c. ;  and  then,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
show  how  far  their  performances  answer  her  expectations.  The  public 
will  observe,  that  Alma  Mater  is  no  severe  mother — no  harsh  task- 
mistress,  reaping  where  she  has  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  she 
has  not  strawcd.  The  questionist,  or  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
BA.  is  expected  to  "  take  into  the  Senate-house" — a  technical  phrase 
requiring  no  explanation — ^the  vulgar  rules  of  Arithmetic,  four 
hooks  of  Euclid,  and  the  first  part  of  Algebra,  a  term  that  has 
obtained,  from  the  division  of  Dr.  Wood's  Elements  of  Algebra — ^the 
work  in  common  use  at  Cambridge — into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which 
comprises  the  ordinary  algebraical  operations,  simple  and  quadratic 
equations,  and  the  laws  of  progression  and  proportion,  &c. 

The  Cambridge  reader,  if  any  such  deign  to  cast  his  eye  on  our 
pages,  will  be  disposed  to  think  us  very  unnecessarily  tedious  in  our 
explanations;  but  well  known  as  these  particulars  may  be  to  him, 
it  so  happens  that  wc  do  not  recollect  to  have  yet  seen  them  in  print ; 
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and  we  wish  to  place  on  record  a  portion  of  her  exanainfition,  which 
Alma,  at  the  same  time  that  she  annually  parades  her  sublime  problems, 
is  apt  to  shove  out  of  sight.  It  is  also  really  surprising,  as  well  as 
melancholy  to  observe,  how  profoundly  ignorant  the  greater  part  of  our 
countrymen  are  of  even  the  most  notorious  facts  relating  to  a  system 
that  bas  exercised,  we  are  informed,  an  influence  upon  our  national 
character  so  powerful,  as  to  have  given  to  the  "  frame  of  society  in 
this  country'*  a  superiority  *^  over  that  of  all  other  nations  ! " 

The  above  portion  then  of  science  the  University  herself  considers 
to  be  a  fair  result  to  the  studies  of  three  years  and  a  (juarter,  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  mathematics,  and  conducted  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  able  men  she  retains  for  the  purpose  of  tuition. 
We  are  authorized  in  assuming  this  as  her  standard  of  proficiency, 
since  within  these  limits  she  is  content  to  confine  her  expectations, 
in  the  case  of  a  large  majority  of  her  pupils.  The  papers  yearly  put 
forth  by  her  moderators  exhibit  what  she  desires  should  be  thought, 
and  what  is  vulgarly,  though  erroneously,  held  to  b^  her  standard ;  but 
these,  in  fact,  only  measure  the  profundity  of  the  examiner,  and  that 
of  some  dozen  (if  so  many)  individuals  among  her  students.  By  this 
then,  her  true  standard  of  proficiency,  we  are  to  judge  the  merits  of 
her  system  of  education;  since,  on  the  principle  above  laid  down, 
those  merits  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  attainments  of  the  majority. 
Let  every  father,  then,  or  guardian,  preparing  to  send  his  son  to  Cam- 
bridge for  the  benefit  of  scientific  education,  and,  therefore,  on  the 
lowest  calculation  of  expences,  proposing  to  lay  out  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  as  well  as  devote  the  three  most  valuable  years  of  his  son 
or  ward's  existence,  to  the  acquisition  of  the  advantages  contemplated, 
remember,  that  from  the  great  mass  of  Cambridge  students,  (we  once 
more  particularize  the  items,)  a  proficiency  in  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic,  the  simpler  operations  of  Algebra,  and  four  books  of 
Euclid,  is  all  that  is  expected  or  required.  Let  him  also  reflect  that 
as  this  mass  is  three  or  foui*  times  greater  than  the  total  number  of 
those  who  take  honours  at  all,  and  nine  or  ten  times  greater  than 
those  who  take  honours  creditable  to  them,  even  in  the  estimation  of 
the  University,  that  the  chance  is  four  to  one  against  any  given  indi- 
vidual's acquiring  even  so  much  as  a  smattering  of  science,  and  nine  or 
ten  to  one  against  his  making  in  it  any  really  useful  and  respectable 
proficiency. 

If  he  will  not  listen  to  our  exhortations,  we  bring  down  upon  him, 
at  once,  the  ponderous  authority  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  pas- 
sage, where  some  croaking  aristocrat,  whose  father  for  all  that  may 
have  been  the  son  of  a  weaver,  or  even  a  weaver  himself,  covertly 
dissuades  (and  sneers  at  them  in  the  act)  the  tradespeople  of  the 
metropolis  from  sending  thfeir  sons  to  the  London  University,  as  an 
unprofitable  expenditure  of  time,  that  might  more  usefully  be  occu- 
pied. "  To  be  detained  several  years  from  entering  into  an  active 
life  in  order  to  struggle  for  a  prize,''  (applying  this  to  Cambridge^ 
read,  *  and  one  so  beggarly  too,')  "  by  means  of  studies  which  have  no 
connexion  with  the  calling  that  awaits  them,  and  where  it  is  manifest 
that  not  one  in  fifty  can  actually  succeed,  is  rather  incongruous 
with  the  spirit  of  sober  calculation  by  which  trade  prospers,  and 
must  cause  many  an  industrious  and  unambitious  parent  to  hesitate^ 
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before  he  barters  the  solid  advantages  of  gaitiy  for  the  contingency  of 
empty  praise."  * 

We  are  partly  of  opinion  with  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  the  "  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education*'  are  not  to  be  strictly  estimated  by 
the  degree  of  proficiency  a  person  may  have  reached  in  the  studies  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged.  They  may  be  <'  exemplified  in  a  thousand 
ways  incapable  of  eiffoct  measurement,  in  the  opinions,  the  habits^ 
the  tastes,  the  feelings  of  the  individual  so  trained."  Incapable,  in- 
deed !  He  must  be  a  conjurer  who  could  detect  a  single  one  of  the 
thousand  ways  in  which  a  proposition  of  Euclid  got  by  rote,  or  a 
Rule-of-three  sum,  worked  by  rule,  might  be  conceived  to  exemplify 
itself  in  a  Cambridge  man's  mode  of  reasoning  and  reflecting.  Ak 
the  reviewer  had  an  eye,  no  doubt,  when  he  wrote  this  sentence,  to 
each  of  the  two  English  universities,  and  as  that  which  surveyed 
Cambridge  would  naturally  be  fixed  upon  the  condition  of  the  mass  of 
students  there,  we  may  infer  that  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  sci- 
ence, which  enters  into  his  idea  of  a  ^^  liberal  education,"  coincides 
with  the  degree  established  in  that  University.  But  once  more— 
respice  finem — let  the  result  try  the  system,  and  we  are  sure  that  na 
man  in  his  right  senses  could  think  of  submitting  his  son  (unless^ 
indeed  the  latter  had  a  very,  very  mathematical  head,  and  were  very^ 
very  much  disposed  to  exercise  it)  to  the  discipline  of  Cambridge. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  one  or  two  splendid  examples  (which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  merits  of  the  system)  of  science 
successfully  cultivated,  appearing  at  intervals  few  and  far  between,. 
difPuse  round  the  University  a  glory  that  deludes  both  her  own 
people  and  the  world  into  an  opinion,  that  Cambridge  is  a  grand  place 
of  scientific  education  ;t  whereas  the  fact  is,  thas  it  is  only  a  place 
where  some  very  able  mathematicians  are  collected  and  incorporated — 
a  place  merely  of  science — and  in  reality  deserving  to  be  considered 
as  scarcely  more  a  seminary  of  education,  than  the  Royal  Society, 
or  any  other  body  congregated  for  the  advancement  of  philosophy. 
The  name  of  Newton  has  been  to  Cambridge  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  has  attracted  thither  multitudes  who  might  otherwise  have  had  a 
chance  of  being  tolerably  well  educated.  The  tenant  of  some  remote 
parsonage  in  Cumberland  hears  of  the  fame  of  Cambridge,  and  pinches 
himself  and  family  to  send  thither  his  earliest  hope.  The  young  student 

♦  Even  empty  praise  is  better  than  the  no  praise  of  Cambridge  ;  but  behold  how  this- 
English  University  man  opposes  solid  gain  to  empty  praise,  as  if  the  merit  of  bondjide^ 
not  Cambridge,  proficiency,  (for,  by  the  premises,  he  supposes  the  prize  to  be  an  ho- 
nourable one,)  were  empty  ;  and  that  none  but  an  aristocrat  could  appreciate,  and  to 
none  but  an  aristocrat  could  be  useful,  the  advantages  of  a  philosophical  or  literary 
education.  Blessed  distinction  of  aristocracy,  if  in  all  persons  below  a  certain  income, 
the  ornaments  of  science  and  learning  be  empty  praise,  and  in  all  above,  real  and  sub- 
stantial gifts ! — ^if,  in  the  one  case,  the  benefits  of  education  are  all  vested  in  the  medal 
at  the  button-hole,  and  in  the  other  alone  are  communicated  to  the  intellect !  But 
these  are  the  splenetic  eiSusions  of  clerical  indigestion,  after  yesterday's  dinner. 

t  We  ourselves  remember  to  have  heard  an  accomplished  gentleman  say,  that 
though  he  had  originally  destined  his  son  to  Oxford,  for  which  he  had  an  old  predi- 
lection, yet  that  upon  hearing  in  the  House  of  Lords»  a  Cambridge  man,  a  person  of 
eminence  at  the  bar,  and  one  of  the  lights  of  that  university,  argue][a  point  much  more 
ably  and  logically  than  it  was  afterwards  handled  by  his  opponent,  who  happened  to  be 
an  Oxonian,  he  had  changed  his  son's  destination,  and  proposed  to  send  him  to  the 
former  place.  U^n  grounds  like  these,  slight,  and  merely  casual,  are  the  majority  of 
people  in  the  habit  of  deciding  a  question  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  their  children  1 
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having  caught   the  contagion  of  the   gown  and  tassel,  from   8om6 
schoolfellow,  incipit  optare,  and,  however  little  he  need  fear  to  walk ' 
under  Bacon's  arch,  straightway  hopes,  with  all  humility,  the  renown 
of  a  Watson,  at  least. 

We  might  here  pause,  and  leave,  without  a  single  word  more,  the 
matter  entirely  to  the  good  sense  of  the  public.  No  plea,  no  argu- 
mentation can  reason  away  the  damning  fact,  that  the  system  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  fails  altogether  in  imbuing  the  majority  of 
her  students — the  men  of  fair  average  parts — with  even  so  much  as 
the  faintest  tincture  of  aught  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  science  ; 
and  that  this  failure  has  been  exemplified  year  after  year,  from  the 
earliest  recollections  of  the  oldest  man  now  living  down  to  "  the  pupil- 
age'' of  this  last  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six.  6ut  to 
unfold  the  subject  more  completely,  we  shall  condescend  to  even 
minute  particulars,  and  endeavour  to  dissect  this  great  but  ill-under- 
stood class  of  Cambridge  graduates,  vulgarly  known  at  the  University 
by  the  emphatic  term  d  ttoXXoi,  or  the  Many. 

Of  this  immense  division,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  broken- 
down  senior  wrangler,  or  mathematician,  once  of  very  great  'promise,  is 
found  at  the  head,  under  the  title  of"  Captain."  Among  the  first  twenty 
or  so,  are  often  seen  a  few  individuals  also,  each  of  whom  once  bore  to 
the  lecture-room  a  countenance  multa  ac  prieclara  minantis,  bat  who, 
fi'om  failure  of  health,  disgust,  caprice,  sheer  indolence,  or,  as  in  most 
cases,  the  absence  of  incentives  properly  applied,  has  stopped  short 
in  his  career,  and  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  honours.  The  remainder 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  students,  who  passed  through  the  University 
quietly  and  indolently,  addicting  themselves  to  pursuits  more  con- 
genial to  their  tempers,  as  fiddling,  fishing,  botanizing,  gossiping, 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  ;  or  who  diversified  the  monotony  of  a 
college  routine  by  more  active  exercises,  as  hunting,  shooting,  cricket- 
playing,  &c.  and  all  the  pleasures,  more  or  less  innocent  or  profligate, 
which  a  young  man  with  money,  leisure,  perfect  license,  and  acquain- 
tance innumerable,  well  knows  how  to  ensure  to  himself.  This  latter 
division,  which  comprises  a  large  proportion  of  the  toealthier  stu- 
dents, may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  gay  men,  as  they  are  called, 
who  drink,  &c.  like  gentlemen ;  and  mere  grooms,  of  no  higher  eleva- 
tion of  character  than  the  coachmen  and  dog-dealers,  whose  company 
they  affect,  and  whose  manners  they  imitate. 

The  more  respectable,  or,  more  properly,  the  quieter  description  of 
idlers,  are  generally  at  the  pains  to  remember  enough  of  what  they  ac- 
quired in  their  first  year's  residence  at  college,  or,  perhaps,  before  they 
left  school,  to  make  sure  of  their  degree.  That  where  the  maximum  of 
knowledge  is  fixed  so  low,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  credit  to  be  gained, 
the  student  should  perform  any  works  of  supererogation,  will  not  be 
expected  by  any  reasonable  person.  The  fact  is,  the  tendency  is  to 
reduce  this  little  to  even  less,  and  the  greatest  6clat  redounds  to  him, 
who  contrives  to  make  the  least  go  the  furthest.  As  for  those  who 
never  were  at  the  trouble  to  learn  the  little  required  of  them,  or  were 
in  haste  to  forget  what  they  happen  to  have  learned,  they  pursue  their 
several  avocations,  regardless  of  the  day,  yet  far  distant,  which  is  to 
summon  them  to  render  an  account  of  their  three  years'  reading. 
When,  however,  the  revolution  of  this  period  restores  them,  in  their 
fourth  October,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  bosom  of  Alma,  the  mora 
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coDsideratc  portion  begin  to  look  grave,  are  oftener  seen  in  cap  and  gown, 
and  occasionally  exhibit  a  Wood's  Algebra  on  their  table.  A  tutor  is 
procured,  who  crams  his  pupil  with  as  much  as  his  experience  judges 
will  suffice  to  carry  his  charge  through  the  perils  of  examination. 
Some  take  this  process  easily,  and  are  merry.  Others  with  more  dif- 
ficulty, and  are  lugubrious.  Some  dashing  sons  defy  danger  to  the 
last,  and  take  the  examination,  as  they  would  charge  an  ox-fenoe, 
blindfold.  These  of  course,  the  dull  and  the  desperate,  crowd  tliick 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list ;  and  some,  that  have  shorn  time  too  closely^ 
or  trusted  too  much  to  native  talent,  are  found  wanting,  that  is  to  say, 
absolutely  ignorant  of  every  thing ;  for  so  indulgent  is  the  Universityy 
that  she  refuses  her  certificate  of  proficiency  to  none  but  the  ab« 
solutely  ignorant.  The  number  of  these  would,  we  apprehend,  be  found 
greatly  to  exceed  what  we  have  assigned  above,  as  the  average  pro- 
portion of  rejected  men ;  but  there  are  stratagems  in  examinations,  as  in 
every  thing  else ;  and  many  a  man  is  bent  upon  resorting  to  illegitimate 
practices,  which  the  examiner,  of  course,  is  equally  on  the  look-out  to 
prevent.  As  the  questionists  take  their  seats  according  to  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  their  names,  a  person  of  this  description  is 
always  anxious  to  ascertain  the  scientific  reputation  of  his  light  sad 
left-hand  neighbour.  One  man  will  be  heard  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  sitting  next  to  ■■  of  Caius,  or     of  Chipst's,  805.    Ano- 

ther will  bemoan  his  hard  fate  in  being  environed  by  two  arrant 
dunces,  who  cannot,  or  two  surly  fellows,  who  will  not,  lend  him  a 
helping  hand.  The  art  of  copying  under  the  examiner's  nose,  implies, 
of  course,  the  possession  of  considerable  dexterity.  A  man  must  be 
able  to  see  on  either  side  of  him,  while  his  eyes,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, are  bent  in  profound  study  upon  the  opposite  wall.  Then,  in  cor 
pying  his  neighbour's  demonstration,  he  must  know  how  to  vary  the 
phraseology  and  order  of  the  words,  lest  a  too  faithful  transcript 
should  betray  the  collusion.  We  would  impress  one  caution  upon 
those  who  adopt  this  expedient,  viz.  when  they  change  the  letters  of 
the  diagram,  not  like  an  unhappy  gentleman,  we  once  knew,  to  forget 
to  change,  in  a  corresponding  manner,  the  letters  of  the  demonstration  ; 
and  fall  into  the  fatal  error,  which  cost  him  his  degree,  of  supposing  it 
immaterial  whether  you  write  ABC  or  ACB,  AB  or  AC,  &c.  Acci- 
dents of  this  kind  will,  no  doubt,  mar  the  efforts  of  the  most  dexterous ; 
but  yet  it  is  frequently  the  case,  that  when  a  man  of  this  stamp 
happens  to  excel  his  neighbour  in  neatness  of  penmanship,  the  copyee 
is  astounded  at  finding  himself  in  the  list  of  degrees  some  forty 
places  below  his  copyer.  Here  and  there  a  practised  eye  may  discern 
a  trio,  or  quaternion  of  persons,  among  whom  it  will  descry  the  83nnp^ 
toms  of  a  mutually  good  understanding,  who  are  throwing  into  a 
common  stock  for  common  use  their  several  fragments  of  knowledge* 
In  this  case  the  candidate  will  best  succeed,  if  he  be  quick  of  hearing, 
and  quick  at  catching  a  hint ;  otherwise  a  prolonged  discourse,  or 
loudness  of  voice,  or  an  undue  elongation  of  the  neck  towards  your 
neighbour,  is  apt  to  bring  the  examiner  upon  you,  from  the  other 
extremity  of  the  table,  like  a  hawk  upon  the  quarry. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  not  be  likely  te  form  an 
estimate  too  high  of  the  proficiency  of  Cambridge  men,  even  in  the 
very  limited  course  of  study  with  which  they  are  required  to  evince 
isomc  acquaintance.     He  may  take  our  word  for  it,  that  beggarly  as  is 
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tlie  portien  of  knowledge  expected  of  them,  their  performances  are  yet 
more  coatemptiWe ;  and  that  the  staivdard  of  profkiency  aiftoog  the 
first  twenty  is,  to  our  knowledge,  far  below  that  of  Sehool-boys  under 
twelve  or  thirteen.  In  writing  out  his  Euclid,  we  would  recommend  the 
(^uestionist  to  be  careful  to  time  well  his  huts^  his  /Aer«/(Ore*,and  where- 
fores. This  caution  premised,  he  will  do  admirably  weU>whether  he  un- 
derstand his  propositions,  or  but  remember  them.  If  he  can  work  an 
equation  to  a  certain  point,  and  be  of  an  understanding  nimble  and 
fipprehensive,  half  a  hint  from  his  neighbour  at  this  crisis  will  carry 
liim  triumphantly  over  the  obstacle.  Should  he,  aa  in  nine  cases  oiit 
of  ten,  boggle  altogether,  or  beg  the  question,  and  produce  a  result, 
not  what  he  ought,  but  what  he  can,  let  him  not  be  under  any  ap- 
prehension. He  has  done  ill>  but  hundreds  have  done  worse,  and 
their  superlative  badness  converts  his  ill  into  comparatively  good. 
Arithmetic  has  been  the  salvation  of  hundreds,  whose  brains  were 
impervious  to  the  logic  of  Euclid,  whose  ingenuity  was  defied  by 
the  nice  turns  of  an  algebraical  process,  and  whose  memory^  un- 
assisted by  the  intellect,  was  incompetent  to  the  retention  of  either. 
The  rules  learned  at  school,  and  not  yet  obliterated,  after  years  of  ob- 
livion, arc  once  more  recalled  to  mind.  The  owner  unexpectedly  finds 
in  them  a  treasure — ^imagines  himself  fingering  the  slate  and  pencil — 
hums  over  the  rule — works  his  figures — and  wins  a  title,  that,  besides 
obtaining  for  him  general  respect,  sometimes  procures  him  solid  ad- 
vantages in  church  and  state.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  private 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  kingdom,  who  cannot,  on  a  public  day, 
produce  some  score  pupils,  whose  performances  «hall  not  excel  those 
of  any  twenty  out  of  the  whole  number  of  persons,  who  in  this  exami- 
nation close  their  academical  studies.  Those  little  urchins  will  often 
surprise  you  by  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  their  calculations,  and 
the  clearness  with  which  they  will  explain,  step  by  step,  the  reasoning 
of  a  geometrical  problem.  Look  at  the  papers  of  the  Many— vil- 
lainous scrawls — ill-arranged,  and  sometimes  worse  spelled — a  pile  of 
figures,  whose  fabric  would  disgrace  a  boy  in  compound  division — ^a 
diagram  too  plainly  bespeaking  a  hand  wholly  unpractised  in  the 
drawing  of  circles  and  lines — and  a  demonstration,  running  from  first 
to  last,  without  stop,  or  break,  or  interval — defying  the  examiner  to 
tell,  whether  the  understanding  did,  or  did  not,  (to  borrow  an  inge- 
nious phrase  of  the  Quarterly  Review,)  "  run  parallel  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  solution" — such  are  the  productions  of  even  the  best  disci- 
plined among  the  Many.  Let  the  reader,  starting  from  something  like 
this  standard,  run  down  the  long  list  of  degrees,  and  conceive,  if  he 
can,  the  average  quantity  of  science  displayed  in  the  performances  of 
the  latter  division  of  this  numerous  class— the  knowledge,  for  example 
of  an  "  Apostle  \"  If  he  can,  we  may  congratulate  him  upon  having 
realised  that  chimera  of  the  old  philosophers,  an  indivisible  particle, 
or  atom.  We  entertain  the  highest  respect  possible  for  the  scientific 
acquirements  of  a  Cambridge  Moderator;  yet  we  do  conscientiously 
believe  that  his  merits  cannot  bear  comparison  with  those  of  another 
university  officer  less  known  to  fame,  we  mean  the  Examiner  of  the 
Qucstionists.  A  mass  of  papers,  which,  piled  one  upon  another, 
3uight  overlook  St  Mary's,  (for  be  it  remarked  that  the  number  of  a 
man's  papers  generally  varies  inversely  as  his  knowledge,)  is   given 
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in  during  the  four  days  of  examination,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixths  out  comes  a  catalogue  of  degrees,  descending  in  the  order  of 
merit,  from  the  Captain  down  to  the  last  of  the  Apostles.  By  what 
microscopic  powers  is  the  examiner  enahlcd  to  discriminate,  with  so 
much  precision,  minute  gradations  of  difference  in  quantities  of  science, 
themselves  almost,  if  not  altogether,  evanescent  ? 

While  these  grand  proceedings  are  going  on,  suppose  a  stranger 
introduced  into  the  Senate-house.  What  an  imposing  spectacle ! 
Here  are  assemhlcd  a  considerable  portion  of  the  choicest  youth 
of  Britain.  Here,  after  devoting  three  years  to  study,  in  the 
chosen  seat  of  philosophy,  consecrated  by  the  name  of  Newton, 
they  are  pouring  forth  their  accumulated  treasures  of  scientific  lore, 
and  developing  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  the  universe.  How  noble 
the  coup  d'o&il  of  the  hall,  worthy  the  army  of  young  philosophers 
who  occupy  it !  Behold  them  seated  at  their  profound  investigations, 
at  tables  strewed  with  pens  and  paper,  that  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  spacious  hall,  and  exhibiting  every  variety  of  costume.  Here 
what  was  once  the  purple  gown  of  Trinity — there  the  ci-devant  black 
of  St.  John's — ^here,  through  a  glorious  rent  up  the  middle,  disclosing 
the  colour  of  its  wearer's  coat — there  curtailed  to  the  knees,  like  the 
old  woman's  petticoats,  of  whom  the  song  goes — ^here  tagged  with  the 
remains  of  white  lace,  there  with  gold — here  guarded  with  velvet, 
there  in  naked  simplicity — all  evincing  the  services  they  have 
seen,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  many  an  academic  disputation — 
illustrious  rags! — true  emblems  of  the  virtues  and  science  which 
they  cloak.  How  cowed  and  humble,  too,  does  the  poor  stranger 
look,  when,  hat  in  hand,  he  finds  himself  in  a  crowd  of  venerable  per- 
sons— fathers,  moderators,  tutors,  and  examiners — spacing  up  and 
down  the  middle  of  the  Senate-house,  in  flowing  robes,  and  hoods  of 
black  and  white,  wearing  all  the  tasselled  cap,  (the  privilege  of  office) 
and  looking,  what  they  are,  the  presiding  genii  and  midwives  of 
philosophy.  Then,  what  may  those  massive  brass-bound  books  imply, 
that  repose  upon  that  green-covered  table  ?  and  what  those  awful 
figures,  in  petticoats  and  tippets  of  black  silk,  ("  Horrible  monsters, 
hated  by  gods  and  men  !"*)  wanting  but  the  mask  for  face,with  two  eye- 

*  "  With  hideous  accent,  tbrice  he  calls  ;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  soimd. 
"What  should  I  do  ?  or  whither  turn  1    Amaz'd, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole  ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect. 
Through  sudden  fear ;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,"  &c. 

**  Ye  Gods,  avert 
Such  plague  from  righteous  men! — Behind  him  stalk» 
Another  monster,  much  unlike  himself. 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  called 

A " 

And  who  is  this  monster  with  his  man  1     Ask  him,  who,  last  night,  lost  his  way,  and 

wandered  to  B Verbum  sap. : — 

"  Beware  ye  gownsmen !  when  ye  walk,  beware. 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
ITie  caitift'  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave, 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallowed  touch." Phillips,     . 
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holes  therein,  to  he  the  very  inquisitors  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  inquisition  ? 
The  departed  great  of  other  days  are  there,  too,  represented  in  marhle. 
The  laurelled  Georges  smile  upon  the  scientific  exertions  of  the  British 
youth;  and  slim  Mr.  Pitt  extends  his  arms  towards  them,  as  al- 
ready pronouncing  their  panegyric.  The  stranger  departs,  rapt  in 
admiration  of  a  sight  so  national  and  august ;  and  vows  to  offers  his  first- 
horn  at  the  shrine  of  Alma  Mater.  But  should  he,  not  contented  with 
the  bare  spectacle,  in  something  like  the  words  of  the  old  ballad,  in- 
quire— 

**  For  Tvhat  are  all  these  warriors  met  V*— 

let  it  not,  for  shame,  be  told  him, 

*«  To  hear  an  idle  tale.'*      ' 

But  the  truth  is,  this  august  assemblage  is  mainly  convened  for  th^ 
despicable  purposes  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose ;  since  the  candi- 
dates for  honours  are  comparatively  so  few,  as  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd, 
and  sit,  the  greater  part  of  them,  in  the  gallery  above,  removed,  like 
the  gods  of  Drury,  from  the  vulgar  herd  below. 

It  is  always  agreeable  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bolstering  up  one'sr 
own  argument  by  some  unexpected  coincidence  of  opinion  in  a  writer 
of  such  authority  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewen  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, though  we  have  not  the  felicity  of  being  able  to  adduce  the 
Reviewer,  we  can  summon  up  a  personage  who  will  do  quite  as  well ; 
or,  indeed,  considering  what  an  important  part  he,  for  many  years, 
played  in  the  drama  in  question,  a  great  deal  better — ^we  mean.  Dr. 
Monk,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  late  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  &c.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Master  of  Christ's,  he  puts  a 
very  pertinent  question,  which  we  wonder  much  he,  or  somebody  else, 
never  put  before — ^'  Whether  the  moderate  extent  of  mathematical 
knowledge  required  for  a  degree,  be  a  reasonable  claim  to  such  a  title ; 
or  rather,  whether  the  University  is  justifiable  in  giving  this  mark  of 
its  approbation,  which  generally  serves  as  a  passport  into  the  liberal 
professions,  to  persons,  the  total  of  whose  academical  pursuits  has  not 
gone  beyond  this  contemptible  minimum  of  knowledge  V  This  was 
a  bold  interrogation  certainly  for  the  tutor  of  one  college  to  put  to  the 
master  of  another,  and  is  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  both.  But 
surely  Dr.  Monk  needed  not  have  asked  of  Dr.  Kaye,  what  any  old 
lady,  in  the  habit  of  hiring  servants  could  have  told  him.  "  Certainly, 
Dr.  Monk,"  she  would  have  said,  "  it  is  highly  improper  for  ladies  to 
give  characters  to  servants,  which  they  do  not  deserve — it  is  very  wrong 
indeed !"  And  certainly  it  is  an  aggravated  crime  in  Alma  Mater  to 
give  diplomas  to  her  sons,  which  admit  them  into  law,  physic,  church, 
and  even  state,  with  very  great  advantages  over  other  persons,  without 
exacting  from  them  in  return,  an  adequate,  or  anything  like  an  adequate 
proof,  of  their  being  at  all  deserving  of  those  advantages.  Dr.  Monk 
talks  to  so  much  purpose,  that  we  shall  even  venture  upon  one  or  two 
sentences  more : — '^  I  beg  to  be  considered  as  not  speaking  with  dis- 
respect of  the  subjects  themselves,  which  are  now  made  the  indis- 
pensable requisites  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  The  sia^  books,  [four — 
four — with  reverence — only  four,]  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  Algebra, 
[only  a  small  portion  of  them]  are  valuable  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  such  as  an  University  ought  to  encourage :  although,  with  respect 
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to  Algebra,  I  cannot  see  the  propriety  [nor  for  that  matter  can  wel 
of  exacting  this,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  from  persons  who  are  not  expectea 
to  carry  their  mathematical  studies  any  further."  We  entertain 
for  the  "  subjects  themselves,*'  respect  as  high  as  Dr.  Monk's ;  but  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  studied  by  the  Many  at  Cambridge^  we 
have  an  infinite  contempt ;  in  which,  if  aught  may  be  inferred  from  his 
expressions,  he  himself  participates.  But  why  should  he  consider  it 
as  in  an  especial  manner  left  to  the  great  University  of  Cambridge,  to 
encourage  the  study  of  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  an  ordinary 
mathematical  teacher  can  make  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  a  much 
greater  proficient  than  the  captain  of  the  Many  himself  ?  Surely  the 
University  of  Cambridge  might  be  expected  to  make  a  more  vigorous  and 
successful  effort  in  promoting  the  scientific  education  of  her  studentSy 
than  a  solitary  teacher  on  a  third  floor,  paid  with  a  paltry  stipend  of  one 
guinea  a-quarter. — '^  But  it  is  obvious  ih&t  this  quantity  of  knowledge  is 
far  too  small  to  furnish  any  thing  like  a  reasonable  occupation  for  ten 
terms,  passed  by  the  student  in  his  university  education/'  How  many 
years,  sir,  were  you  watching  the  workings  of  the  system,  before  you 
saw  this  obvious  circumstance  ?  or,  if  you  saw  it  from  the  beginning, 
why  did  you  allow  so  many  years  to  elapse  before  you  cried  out  lustily 
against  it  ?  Haply,  sir,  had  you  cried  out  sooner,  you  might  have 
rjescued  our  unhappy  selves  from  the  ennui  of  three  miserable,  as  well 
a^  unprofitable  years — "  Except  in  very  few  cases,  the  whole  may  be 
acquired  in  less  than  a  year ;  thus  leaving  two  years  and  a  half  to  be 
employed  in  a  way  of  which  the  University  exacts  no  account ,  which 
valuable  period  of  time  is  too  frequently  squandered  in  idleness,  or  in 
unprofitable  pursuits."  This  is  so  hard  a  hit  at  Alma,  that  we  won- 
der Dr.  Monk  who  resided  somewhere  in  her  upper  regions,  was  not 
himself  hurt  by  the  contusion. 

But  this  brings  us  round  to  the  question  of  responsibility,  in 
which  we  differ  toto  c(bIo  from  Dr.  Monk.  In  stating  the  ques- 
tion he  proposes  to  discuss,  he  asks,  very  unnecessarily,  "  whether 
we  do  produce  all  the  good  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  eflfect,  and 
which  it  is  reasonable  for  the  public  to  expect  from  an  University 
education."  In  this  query  he  seems  to  acknowledge  that  the  public  is 
entitled  to  expect  something — some  result  to  the  studies  of  three  years^ 
and  an  outlay  of  never  less  than  500/.  or  600/.  among  even  the  poorest 
students.  But  jiow,  gentle  reader,  attend  to  what  follows,  for  there 
peeps  forth  the  baneful  error  of  Dr.  Monk,  and  of  every  other  Cam- 
bridge man,  who  has  taken  what  they  call  Aonot^r* — an  eiTor  that 
involves  two  grand  mistakes,  each  big  enough  to  wreck  a  whole  Uni- 
versity. First,  a  mistake  of  the  means  for  the  end — of  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  war  for  the  war  itself.  Secondly,  the  mistake  of  believing 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  rule  of  right  to  sacrifice  the  Many  to  the 
Few.  "  Here  we  must  be  careful  to  separate  two  very  distinct  points 
for  our  consideration ;  I  mean  the  case  of  the  young  man  who  aspires 
to  honours y  and  that  of  him  whose  views  are  hounded  by  the  mere 
acquisition  of  a  degree.'* —  PThose  views  are-so  bounded  ?  What  parent 
but  looks  for  something  more  for  his  son,  even  if  the  son  look  not  for  it 
himself?  What  tell  you  me  of  honours?  Your  sentence  has  no 
other  meaning  but  this — that  some  men  come  to  Cambridge  to  be 
educated,  and  some  to  be  not  educated — that  some  aspire   to  the 
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advantages  of  a  more  cultivated  mind,  and  that  the  views  of  others  are 
l)ounded  by  the  acquisition  of  nothing,  "  In  students  of  the  first  de- 
scription there  is  no  doubt  that  extraordinary  emulation  is  produced, 
and  a  corresponding  proficiency  secured ;  the  views  of  the  several 
colleges  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  University,  [except  at 
Magdalen — that  worthy  rival  of  All-Soul's*,  where  the  son  of  a  lord 
being  master,  is  (or  was)  for  requiring  all  the  Fellows  to  be  lords' 
sons,]  and  thus  the  emoluments  of  the  place  are  bestowed  on  those 
who  have  deserved  its  honours."  [Here  again  we  must  put  in  a  clause 
of  exception  against  Pembroke  and  Emmanuel,  where  meritorious 
individuals  have  been  excluded  from  the  Fellowships  they  had  fairly 
earned,  because  they  presumed  to  be  more  devout  than  the  Master 
and  Fellows  ;  or,  by  a  threat  of  exclusion,  have  been  constrained  to 
forsake  their  religious  pastors,  and  listen  to  the  "  cold  and  fizzenless 
clatter  of  morality,"  usually  doled  out  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's.] 
**  But  the  fact  is,  that  of  the  great  numbers  who  resort  thither  for 
their  education,  the  majority  always  find  themselves  unequal  to 
strive,  with  any  probability  of  success,  for  honorary  distinctions,'' 
We  may  discern  in  these  extracts  the  symptoms  of  that  perverted  way  of 
thinking,  and  that  self-delusion,  of  which  almost  every  Cambridge  man 
of  eminence  partakes.  In  the  first  place  it  would  seem  as  if  the  University 
of  Cambridge  deemed  it  her  especial  business  to  award  honours  to  a  few 
who  are  willing  to  strive  for  them,  rather  than  to  educate  the  mass  of 
young  men  sent  to  her ;  as  if  honours,  the  incentives  to  learning,  were 
the  end,  and  education  itself  only  the  means,  of  acquiring  them.  The 
uninformed  reader  would  hardly  give  credence  to  the  universality  aiid. 
extent  of  this  delusion ;  which  virtually  converts  a  seminary  of  educa- 
tion into  a  society  for  the  mere  encouragement  of  science.  This  will 
be  made  apparent  to  him  when  we  come  to  discuss  that  section  of 
graduates  who  go  out  of  the  University  with  honours. 

In  the  second  place,  it  follows,  from  this,  that  the  Many  are,  and 
always  have  been,  sacrificed  without  remorse,  to  the  Few ;  and  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  which  the  English  people  imagine  they 
possess  a  great  instrument  of  education,  has  thought  it  became  her,  in 
that  character,  to  devote  her  energies  eofclusively  to  the  men  of  talent, 
industry,  and  ambition; — theFew,  who, even  though  she  were  annihil- 
ated to-morrow,  would,  notwithstanding,  find  those  qualities  equally 
eflScacious  ;  and  totally,  as  we  have  seen,  to  neglect  the  majority,  who 
not  possessing  those  natural  adTantages  in  that  high  perfection,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  peculiar  objects  of  her  care.  The  men  of  the  first 
description  here  mentioned,  whatever  aids  and  facilities  they  may 
receive,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  themselves  their  best  teachers — are  inde- 


*  The  qualification  for  Fellows  at  this  most  useless  foundation  is  well  known.— 
Bene  natus,  bene  vestitus,  mediocriter  doctus.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  whim  of 
founding  a  college  for  the  encouragement  of  clean  linen  must  have  been  singular  in  the 
world ;  yet  we  meet  with  something  not  unlike  it,  in  the  University  of  Mushed, 
where,  in  the  Medressa  Fazil  Khan,  founded  by  a  person  of  that  name,  the  law  of  the 
institution  is,  that  three  classes  of  people  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  college,  to  wit — 
Hindoos,  because  they  are  void  of  faith ;  Mazunderanees,  because  they  are  quarrelsome ; 
and  Arabs,  because  they  are  very  dirty.  It  is  said  that  an  unlucky  Arab  once  applied 
to  be  admitted  at  this  foundation,  and  upon  being  told  the  grounds  on  which  his  admis- 
sion was  prohibited,  exclaimed,  "  Now  God  be  mercihil  to  thy  soul,  Faal  Khan,  for 
thou  hast  spoken  the  truth." — Fraser's  Kharatsan,  ^ 
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pendent,  in  a  great  measure,  of  systcmB  and  institutions— -and  are 
therefore  precisely  the  characters,  for  whom  those  systems  and  insti- 
tutions should  be  least  exclusively  formed.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
that  especially  require  culture,  (who,  in  every  case,  constitute  the 
majority,)  are  the  appropriate  subjects  of  public  education ;  the  end  of 
which  surely  is,  not  so  much  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  a  select  few,  as 
to  diffuse  information  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  many,  and  to  jnake 
all  men,  whether  more  or  less  favoured  by  nature,  as  accomplished  as 
their  several  capacities  will  allow.  To  what  a  lamentable  extent  this, 
the  main  end  of  an  University,  is  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  at  Cam- 
bridge, is  clear  from  the  melancholy  result  of  the  Senate-house 
examination  above  described. 

When,  as  we  propose  to  do,  we  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  classical  studies  are  conducted  there,  this  fact  will 
appear  in  a  point  of  view  yet  more  glaring.  How  exclusively  also  the 
fiystem  of  the  Cambridge  University  is  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  her  students,  will  be  equally  apparent, 
when  we  come  to  scrutinize  the  effects  of  her  graduated  system  of 
honours,  her  prizes,  her  "  empty"  distinctions,  and  her  "  solid  gain." 
In  proof  of  what  we  urge,  we  may  here,  however,  adduce  one  fact,  which 
it  will  not  require  much  room  to  state.  Dr.  Monk,  however,  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  those  prejudices  in  favour  of  his  University,  which  along 
career  at  Cambridge,  (which  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  to 
have  been  as  beneficial  to  her  as  honourable  to  himself,)  has  naturally 
inspired  him,  is  yet  not  so  blind  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  monstrous 
blemishes  in  her  constitution.  Accordingly,  the  object  of  the  letter,*  from 
which  we  have  extracted  the  above  sentences,  is  to  propose  a  remedy  to 
the  evil,and  a  scheme  for  dispensing  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  students, 
some  of  the  benefits  from  which  her  devotion  to  a  few  had  hitherto  effectu- 
ally excluded  them.  Measures  have  been  accordingly  taken — the  utter 
inefficacy  of  which  we  shall  think  it  also  our  duty  to  expose — ^but  the 
discussions  to  which  these  projected  improvements  led,  discovered  the 
latent  evil,  and  served  to  show  the  inveteracy  and  universality  of 
those  notions  we  complain  of.  The  proposed  innovations ^  it  was 
clamorously  urged  "  would  hurt  the  study  of  mathematics !"  Here  we  see 
a  specimen  of  the  reigning  delusion — the  object  of  an  University  is  made 
the  study  of  mathematics,  not  the  mental  improvement  of  its  students 
by  means  of  that  study.  If  that  improvement  could  be  carried  further, 
and  more  extensively  spread,  by  the  adoption  of  other  subjects  of  study, 
did  it  not  argue  a  total  blindness  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  a  place  of 
education  to  object,  that  it  would  hurt  the  study  of  mathematics  ? 
Is  not  this  saying,  as  plainly  as  words  can  express  it,  that  Cambridge 
is  merely  a  seat  of  science,  not  a  seminary  of  education?  Again,  as 
Dr.  Monk  with  great  truth  remarks,  the  real  apprehensions  of  those 
who  dreaded  injury  to  mathematical  studies,  applied  only  to  the  high 
wranglers^ "  to  those  who  pursue  their  researches  with  so  much  energy 

*  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  &c.  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  respecting  an  additional 
examination  of  Students  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  &c.  by  Philograntus,  alias 
Dr.  Monk ;  who  has  thus  been  pleased  to  designate  himself  by  a  name,  formed  in  defiance 
of  all  analogy.     We  beg,  however,  the  reader's  attention  to  Philograntus's  motto ; — 
"  Cuncti  adsint,  meritaeque  exspectent  prsmia  palmae." 

The  letter  maybe  found  in  the  Pamphleteer,  No.  40. 
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and  success,  into  the  arcana  of  science,  and  who  learn  to  what  ejctent 
analysis  may  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of  philosophy/* 

Sicb  pectore  vulntM — ^we  may  here  remark  that  Dr.  Monk  was  among 
those  who  opposed  the  influx  of  French  principles  in  science,  as  stre- 
nuously as  they  combated  French  principles  of  government — but  not  with 
like  success.  -  If  we  are  to  consider  the  Cambridge  University  as  incorpo- 
rated purposely  for  the  advancement  of  philosophy,  Dr.  Monk,  and  those 
who  thought  with  him,  were  doing  their  best  to  defeat  its  object.  If 
that  University  be  an  institution  for  the  advancement  of  education,  how 
its  object  should  be  more  effectually  promoted  by  analytical  studies, 
than  by  the  geometrical  lucubrations  of  the  olden  time, "  the  wise  may 
make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or,  indeed,  a  whole  scruple  itself." 
Aided,  however,  by  the  sneers  of  Professor  Playfair  and  his  brethren, 
the  calculus  has  triumphed,  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  may  enjoy 
the  consolation  of  having  contributed,  by  their  criticisms,  to  make  a 
bad  institution  worse  than  it  was  before.  We  allude  to  this  contro- 
versy now,  only  to  add  one  more  proof  how  strongly  the  tide  of  opinion 
at  Cambridge  sets  in  towards  the  belief,  that  men  are  congregated  in 
those  Boeotian  flats  for  the  promotion  of  science,  rather  than  of  educa- 
tion.    This  by-the-by. 

The  obstinacy  with  which  a  plan,  that,  however  really  inefficient y 
appeared  at  least  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
students,  was  withstood  by  persons  of  eminence — heads  of  houses,  and 
other  great  men  in  the  University — and  withstood  solely,  as  Dr.  Monk 
obser\^es,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  High  Wranglers  would  be- 
come less  high  in  consequence — demonstrates,  in  a  manner  the  most 
satisfactory,  a  truth,  which,  while  we  live  and  write,  we  shall  never 
cease  to  din  into  the  ears  of  the  reader — that,  at  Cambridge,  the  intel- 
lectual interests  of  more  than  two  hundred  students  are  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  those  of  some  ten,  twenty,  or,  on  the  most  liberal  allowance,  thirty 
individuals.  Cambridge — England — the  universe,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  irreparably  injured,  if,  instead  of  "  clearing''  the  whole  paper  of 
evening  problems,  the  senior  wrangler  were  to  leave  some  six  or  seven 
unsolved.  To  be  sure,  the  great  mass  of  men  might,  possibly,  by 
means  of  the  innovation  contemplated,  be  sent  into  the  world  less  dis- 
gracefully ignorant  of  the  one  and  only  subject  taught  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but,  then,  how  might  it  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  "  splendid 
senior  isTanglers,"  and  the  "  splendid  triposes/'  which  it  is  the  pride 
of  Cambridge  annually  to  get  up,  and  about  which  Cambridge  men  get 
drunk  with  enthusiasm !  '  The  laudable  perseverance  of  Dr.  Monk, 
and  one  or  two  persons,  who  are  comparatively  liberal  in  their  views, 
aided  by  the  rash  and  chivalrous  impetuosity  of  the  Master  of  Trinity, 
broke  the  black  phalanx  of  Jesuits  and  Johnians,  who  trembled  for 
the  supremacy  of  mathematics,  and  feared  that  the  tripos  would  fall 
into  the  ruinous  condition  of  a  three-legged  stool  lacking  one  of  its  sup- 
porters. But  even  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Monk,  and  Dr.  Kaye,  and  im- 
petuous Dr.  Wordsworth,  could  no  further  go,  than  erecting  another 
tripos,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  already  exalted  upon  the  old 
one ;  in  order  that  the  Honours  might  thus  have  a  stool  for  either 
leg — a  classical  as  well  as  a  mathematical  one.  That  unhappy  multi- 
tude, the  Many,  of  whom  we  have  said  so  much,  were  still  no  better 
off  than  before  ;  because,  not  being  able  or  willing  to  get  footing  on 
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the  old  stool,  they  were,  therefore,  not  to  be  allowed  any  stool  at  all 
to  stand  on.  Ana  what  think  you,  gentle  reader,  gave  rise  to  this  non 
sequitur  ?  The  baneful  system  of  protecting  duties  flourishes  as  vi- 
gorously in  the  University  as  in  the  commonwealth.  Mathematics, 
like  the  silk  trade,  or  the  woollen  trade,  were  to  he  protected,  by  com- 
pelling all  who  wished  to  bring  their  classical  wares  to  market,  for  the 
acquisition  of  academical  distinctions,  to  imbibe,  cram,  literally  pw- 
chase  a  quantity,  greater  or  less,  of  the  other,  and  more  favotired 
commodity.  None  were  to  to  be  allowed  classical  honours  who  could 
not  earn  mathematical  ones ;  and  thus  the  Many  (unhappy  people  !) 
were  not  to  be  allowed,  any  one  of  them,  to  be  classics,  because  they 
were  not  mathematicians!  The  classical  tripos,  therefoi*e,  left  the 
Many  exactly  where  it  found  them.  To  that  injured,  because  neg- 
lected body.  Dr.  Monk  and  his  coadjutors  have  rendered  not  a  particle 
of  service. 

We  take  leave  to  state  our  conviction,  that  the  University  will  never 
be  distinguished  as  a  prosperous  seminary  of  education,  till  the  unrea- 
sonable monopoly  enjoyed  by  one  all-engrossing  study  is  abrogated ; 
and  till,  instead  of  leaving  men  no  option  whatever  in  their  pursuits^ 
she  shows  herself  more  indulgent  to  the  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents 
that  must  necessarily  exist  among  so  large  a  number  of  men ;  and, 
with  impartial  hand,  deals  out  her  encouragements  to  mdf'it,  in  what- 
ever department  of  science  or  literature  it  may  be  found.  But  to  agi- 
tate the  important  question  involved  in  this  speculation,  wer**  incon* 
sistent  with  the  humble  views  with  which  we  set  out,  and,  for  hie  pre- 
sent, we  decline  the  argument. 

The  framers  of  the  classical  tripos, it  is  plain,  from  the  very  provisions 
of  the  act,  did  not  contemplate  any  remedy  to  the  great  and  crying 
evil  of  the  University — the  total  and  unobstructed  secession  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  undergraduates  to  the  "  dominion  of  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation." The  fact,  however,  that  plans  of  any  description  have  been 
proposed,  and  innovations  projected,  implies,  not  only  that  there  did 
exist  in  the  University  a  consciousness  of  some  deficiency  in  her  system, 
but  also,  that  this  consciousness  was  avowed,  and  that  there  were  men 
found  to  go  the  length  of  even  speculating  upon  a  reform.  The  sub- 
ject, was,  in  fact,  universally  agitated ;  but,  strange  to  say,  not  one 
of  the  schemes  proposed  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  mass  of  the  under-graduates  ;  or  to  have  shown 
that  the  projectors  conceived  it  possible  to  extend  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation beyond  the  very  limited  number  already  comprehended  within 
the  sphere  of  the  system's  operations.  The  University,  it  is  to  he 
feared,  is  not  a  body  that  contains  within  itself  the  means  of  reform- 
ing its  own  institutions ;  and  certainly  the  discussions  we  allude  to 
proved  nothing  so  satisfactorily,  as  that  she  was  perfectly  unconscious 
where  the  real  malady  lay,  and,  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  perform 
her  duty,  she  was  not  even  aware  what  that  duty  consisted  in. 

The  only  step  that  has  been  taken,  with  reference  to  the  majority 
of  the  under-graduates — ineffectual  and  contemptible  as  it  is — ^was 
adopted  merely  in  consequence  of  an  outcry  raised  by  the  bishops 
and  their  chaplains,  against  the  gross  ignorance  generally  mani- 
fested by  the  Cambridge  men  whom  they  had  occasion  to  examine 
for    orders.      Though    obstinately    blind    to    sinojlar    displays    at 
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home  of  an  ignorance  equally  discreditable  to  h^r,  yet,  when  she 
looked  at  the  affair  with  other  eyes  than  her  own,  and  the  eyes,  too, 
of  dignified  churchmen,  it  appeared  to  her  in  rather  a  different  light. 
An  examination  has  accordingly  been  instituted,  which,  from  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  subjects  it  embraces,  discovers  plainly  that  its 
projectors  were  intent,  not  only  upon  obviating  the  scandal,  but  also 
upon  doing  it  with  the  least  possible  expence  of  trouble  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  least  possible  interference  with  her  more  legitimate 
studies.  Besides  that  the  maximum  of  knowledge  required  was  fixed 
as  low  in  this  as  in  the  examination  for  degrees,  the  subjects  being 
chosen  with  an  especial  view  to  prepare  men  for  the  examining  chap- 
lain, were,  of  course,  of  a  nature  almost  purely  clerical.  Thus,  not 
only  those  who  are  intended  for  the  church,  but  the  students  destined 
to  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  parliament,  and  other  lay  functions,  are,  as 
far  as  this  course  of  reading  deserves  the  name  of  education,  actually 
trained  and  disciplined  for  the  priesthood !  Now,  since  no  credit 
is  to  be  acquired  in  an  examinacion  where  there  is  no  room  for  the  dis- 
play of  merit — since  the  institutions  of  Cambridge  are  eminently  cal- 
culated to  make  the  acquisition  of  credit,  instead  of  the  real  fruits  of 
learning,  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  study — and  as  only 
those  students  who  are  designed  for  the  priesthood,  have  any  ulterior 
interest  in  a  line  of  reading  so  strictly  professional,  we  may  be  sure, 
without  caring  to  inquire  further  into  the  subject,  that  the  result  will  be 
precisely  as  base  as  that  of  the  mathematical  examination  for  degrees. 
A  man's  only  care  will  be,  to  do  nothing  supererogatory;  and  the 
Senate-house  will  be  witness  to  another  exhibition  of  the  puerile 
inefficiency  of  the  University  system. 

This  examination,  which  Jhas  borrowed  its  odious  name,  but  hardly 
any  thing  else,  from  the"  Little  Go"  of  Oxford,  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  a  confession  that  the  pre-existing  institutions  of  the 
University  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  classical  educa- 
tion. In  fact,  they  were  not  calculated  to  operate,  at  any  one  time, 
upon  more  than  some  twenty  students  at  most ;  though,  like  the 
Senate-house  problems,  the  examinations,  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
filled  a  wide  space  in  the  eye  of  the  public  ;  and  by  a  display  of  exer- 
cises, requiring  either  profound  learning  or  elegant  scholarship,  made 
strangers  conceive  a  high  opinion  of  the  state  of  classical  education  at 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Monk,  who  has  mainly  ^contributed  to  bring  these 
examinations  to  the  perfection  which  they  exhibit,  is  reasonably  proud 
of  his  work,  and  enlarges  on  this  topic  with  peculiar  unction.  "  Both 
the  benefit  to  the  individuals,  and  the  credit  resulting  to  the  Univer.- 
sity,  [more  properly  himself,]  are  great,  but  then  the  benefit  extends 
only  to  eight  or  ten  persons  at  the  utmost,  belonging  to  each  year, 
who  are  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  infiuence  of  these  prizes.'* 
If  your  eight  or  ten  best  men  require  to  be  stimulated  by  prizes, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  two  hundred  and  ten?  are  they  to  stand 
still,  and  quietly  gaze  upon  the  competitors  ?  When  the  reader 
bethinks  him  of  this  concourse  of  idle  spectators,  of  whose  attain- 
ments no  account  is  taken,  and  to  which  no  encouragement  is  given, 
he  will  sigh  over  the  Doctor's  bold  assumption  of  credit  to  the  Univer- 
sity. When  he  reflects  also,  that  the  accomplishments  by  which  these 
honours  are  won,  are  generally,  if  not  invariably,  the  growth,  not  of 
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Cambridge,  but  of  Eton,  of  Harrow,  of  the  Charterhouse,  or  of  Rich- 
mond, he  will  be  disposed  to  laugh  the  assumption  to  scorn.  The 
University  Scholarships  are  the  prizes  here  more  particularly  spoken 
of;  and  of  the  two,  which,  on  an  average,  are  yearly  bestowed,  one  can* 
be  sat  for  only  by  persons  who  have  been  but  three  or  four  months  in 
residence  ;  and  the  other  is  not  un frequently  obtained  by  a  man,  who 
has  scarcely  inhaled  three  mouthfuls  of  Cambridge  air.  The  fisher- 
man has  the  merit  of  baiting  his  hook  with  the  worm,  but  he  does  not 
create  the  gudgeon  that  swallows  it. 

The  amount  of  Alma's  other  exertions  in  the  propagation  of  classical 
literature,  may  easily  be  summed  up.  Her  Chancellor  gives  two  gold 
medals  annually  to  the  greatest  proficients  of  the  year ;  but  she  still 
protects  her  favourite  study,  by  requiring,  as  a  qualification  in  the 
candidates,  that  they  shall  have  previously  taken  honours  ;  and  so* 
little  emulation  do  these  prizes  excite  among  even  the  honours^  that 
we  have  known  the  number  of  candidates  co-equal  with  that  of  the 
medals  for  which  they  contended.  What  docs  she  more?  An  indi- 
vidual of  the  name  of  Browne,  some  fifty  years  ago,  bequeathed  to  her 
funds  for  three  gold  medals,  to  be  given  yearly  to  the  best  Greek  and 
Latin  Odes,  and  the  best  brace  of  Epigrams,  respectively.  This  institu- 
tion has  given  birth  to  many  excellent  copies  of  verses,  but  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  stimulated  the  exertions  of  any  very  large  number  of 
students.  Indeed,  we  dare  say,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  year  would 
groan  at  the  sight  of  more  than  half-a-dozen  specimens  of  each ;  and 
when  the  reader  reflects,  with  what  travail  of  the  soul  a  worthy  self- 
indulgent  gentleman,  who  has  long  retired  from  books,  must  pick  out 
false  quantities  with  a  Maltby,  he  will  readily  comprehend  the 
grievous  weight  of  the  infliction. 

In  mentioning  the  bequest  of  Sir  William  Browne,  it  occurs  to  us  to 
state  a  peculiarity  in  the  terms  of  it,  not  indeed  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent question,  but  strongly  illustrative  of  the  fortuitous  and  often 
preposterous  character  of  Cambndge  institutions.  From  some  whim 
or  other.  Sir  William  directed  that  his  Greek  Ode  should  be  modelled 
on  the  Sapphic,  of  which  time  has  spared  but  a  very  few  scraps.  The 
writer  must,  therefore,  consult  his  own  fancy  in  the  composition  of  his 
Ode ;  and  as  he  is  generally  more  familiar  with  the  drama,  than  any 
other  part  of  Greek  literature,  the  Sapphic  Ode  often  displays  an 
amusing  cento  of  Tragic  words  and  phrases.  The  University  having 
owed  her  foundation  to  charity,  still  smacks  of  her  origin  ;  and  will  go 
great  lengths  for  an  alms.  Provided  the  terms  of  a  donation  be  not 
too  glaringly  absurd,  she  is  always  happy  to  register  the  donor's  name 
among  her  benefactors,  and  his  prize  in  her  calendar.  Those  of  her  ho- 
nours that  are  of  a  pecuniary  nature  have  been  instituted  mostly  at  the 
instigation  and  expence  of  individuals;  and  even  though  the  latter  should 
be  disposed  to  be  whimsical,  this  docs  not  prevent  her  conceding  to  them 
the  power  of  legislating  for  her, — for  a  consideration.  Our  own  Alma, 
however,  is  far  from  being  singular  in  this  respect.  The  splendid  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  has,  within  a  short  period,  gratefully  accepted  the  dona- 
tion of  a  private  individual,  Mr.  Drummond.  This  gentleman,  reflecting, 
no  doubt,  upon  the  vast  importance  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy, 
and  observing  that  no  lectureship  on  the  subject  existed  at  this  great  re- 
sort of  embryo  statesmen  and  legislators,  was  public-spirited  enough  to 
do,  what  the  richest  University  in  Europe  had  neglected  to  perform,  not- 
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withstanding  her  grateful  acceptance  of  his  bounty  proves  that  she 
does,  in  some  sort,  appreciate  the  value  of  the  institution.  As  we  have 
been  led  thus  fur  into  the  mention  of  this  pciculiar  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  two  sisters,  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  forbear  staling 
a  fact,  which  we  think  not  a  little  discreditable  to  the  younger  one.' 
Though  rich  be  her  dower,  she,  nevertheless,  year  after  year,  sees, 
with  perfect  indifference,  a  private  individual  of  her  own  body — a  gen- 
tleman no  less  gifted  with  talents  than  with  public  spirit — ^lecturing  on 
Political  Economy,  and  doing  his  utmost  to  diffuse  some  knowledge  of 
its  principles'  among  men  hereafter  likely  to  be  found  legislating  on 
matters  of  national  interest,  as  the  currency,  for  example,  the  corn- 
laws,  free-trade,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  questions  yet  pending  in  par- 
liament, without  countenancing  him  in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  loftn 
of  a  room,  and  an  ungracious  permission  to  do  what  good  he  can. 

The  Porsonian  prize,  which  has  drawn  from  the  scholars  of  th^ 
University  some  specimens  of  Greek  Iambics  every  way  worthy  of  the 
great  name  attached  to  it,  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  was  founded 
by  private  individuals.  It  is  deservedly  a  great  favourite  with  Almar— 
yet  she  had  no  idea  of  doing  any  thing  of  the  sort  for  herself. 
Possibly  it  may  not  be  convenient  for  her  to  endow  a  professorship  of 
Political  Economy ;  but  she  could  eiasily  take  effectual  measures  to 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Pryme  in  promoting  the  study  of  that  usefo] 
science  among  her  pupils.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  strange  she  should 
choose  to  depend  on  the  taste,  or  the  vanity,  of  private  persons,  for 
the  little  honorary  distinctions  she  is  so  fond  of,  and  which  she  thinks 
requisite  to  the  encouragement  of  the  finer  parts  of  a  literature  she 
would  be  thought  to  love.  From  top  to  bottom,  indeed,  the  University 
of  Cambridge  is  like  a  building  to  which  each  succeeding  age  has 
added  a  portion,  and  whose  incongruous  exterior  every  where  discovers  . 
the  diversity  of  tastes  that  have  been  exercised  upon  it. 

Of  Cambridge  classical  institutions,  we  have  exhibited  enough  to 
show  the  reader  that  they  are  in  no  degree  calculated  to  operate  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  students ;  and  therefore,  however  laudable, 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  merely  of  classical  literature, 
they  are,  like  the  mathematical  honours,  not  worthy  of  being  reckoned 
among  the  instruments  of  education.  What  is  the  rake  good  for 
that  catches  a  few  of  the  greater  clods  which  defile  the  parterre,  but 
leaves  an  infinite  deal  of  rubbish  behind  ?  All  that  we  have  said  is 
meant  to  apply  to  the  University  collectively.  The  discussion  of 
college  discipline,  combined  with  the  other,  is  too  much  for  one  dose. 
It  is  therefore  deferred  to  another  opportunity.  It  is  necessary  to 
state  this,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  thought  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  "  ignorant  that  such  a  thing  as  college  education  exists." — As 
for  ^*  the  numerous  facilities  for  acquiring  useful  and  interesting 
knowledge  of  other  descriptions  which  this  place  (the  University) 
supplies,"  we  fear  we  shall  be  found  guilty  of  having  overlooked  or 
forgotten  them;  for  ignorant  of  their  existence  we  assuredly  are. 
Whatever  pretensions,  however,  Cambridge  may  have  to  be  considered 
as  a  school  for  aught  but  mathematics — ^the  "noble'*  branch  of 
philosophy,  in  comparison  with  which  ai .  others  are  but  "  useful,*'  or 
"  interesting" — ^we  shall  be  happy  to"  ^etup,"  as  they  say  at  lectures, 
against  another  occasion. 
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The  University  of  Cambridge,  then,  we  see,  professing  to  teach 
mathematics,  in  the  first  place,  and  classics  in  a  degree  secondary  to 
the  other,  does  in  fact,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  neither  teach  nor 
attempt  to  teach  either,  and  may  he  fairly  said  not  to  teach  them  at 
all.  Does  she  profess  to  discipline  the  minds  of  young  men  by  means  of 
any  other  study?  We  had  almost  been  guilty  of  a  great, yet  pardonable 
oversight.  Ought  we  to  forget  Locke,  whose  doctrines  the  Edinburgh 
Beviewer  so  handsomely  concedes  her  the  credit  of  teaching ;  and  Paley, 
whom  she  recommends  her  pupils  to  read  in  all  but  his  naughty  politics? 
The  late  King,  it  is  said,  never  digested  Foley's  pigeon — *^  the  worst  of 
the  flock."  WTben  the  philosopher  was  recommended  to  his  notice  for 
a  vacant  bishopric,  with  the  tenacity  of  purpose  wortliy,  and  no  less 
characteristic  of,  his  great  little  mind,  he  would  still  answer  with  a 
«  yes — ^yes — ^but  the  pigeon  V  The  unfortunate  similitude  was,  indeed, 
sufficiently  unlike  the  real  state  of  the  case,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
George  objected  on  the  grounds  of  political  economy.  Some  vagae 
apprehensions,  derived,  it  may  be,  from  this  idle  story,  likely  enough 
to  affect  Alma's  nerves  in  a  peculiar  manner,  make  her  rather  shy  of 
questioning  the  student  out  of  Paley's  political  philosophy,  which  she 
generally  recommends  him  to  omit.  Perhaps  the  unsoundness  of  hifit 
political  economy  may  induce  her  thus  to  restrict  her  examinations : 
or  she  may  be  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  allowing  her  children 
the  use  of  such  inflammatory  terms  as  "  civil  liberty/'  and  the  "  law- 
fulness of  resistence,"  even  when  quenched  in  Paley's  courtly  philor 
sophy.  But  we  do  remember,  that  while  we  were  particularly  requested 
to  explain  the  sins  of  drunkenness  and  duelling,  and  something  else 
not  quite  fit  to  sound  in  ears  polite,  the  whole  theory  of  the  British 
constitution  was  left  untouched.  Alma,  indeed,  catechised  us  as  a 
tender  mother  does  her  child.  "  In  what  does  the  sin  of  drunkenness 
consist  ?"  "  What  constitutes  the  criminality  of  duelling  ?"  "  Why 
am  I  'obliged  to  keep  my  word  ?"  "  State  the  arguments  for  and 
against  a"  moral  sense,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  of  any 
erroneous  principles  in  Paley,  as  his  fine  notions  about  peopling  the 
world  till  a  man  has  riot  elbow-room,  and  cultivating  waste  lands,  and 
building  cottage's  thereon,  and  putting  down  the  loss  to  charity ,  she 
inquired  not  a  word.  Probably  she  thought  it  might  tend  to  breed  a 
very  improper  spirit  of  questioning  authorities,  were  she  to  submit  her 
own  text-book,  which  must  always  be  right,  to  be  impugned  or 
examined.  Alma's  way,  kt  least  with  her  stepsons,  is  much  more, 
concise  and  direct.  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  you  think  or  have  to 
say  in  the  matter,  but  what  Paley  thinks  and  says.  And  she  takes  care 
to  cut  off  all  uiihecessary  prolixity  by  pouring  her  questions  thick  one 
upon  another. 

After  the  handsome  compliment  paid  to  Cambridge  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer,  it  grieves  us  mightily  to  have  to  mention  Locke. 
We  fear  that  he  is  ti'sed  for  little  else  than  for  a  night-cap,  or  to  go  to 
sleep  upon.  As  he  is  seldom  taken  in  hand  till  a  short  time  before 
his  services  dre  ne'eded,  he  is  generally  found  impracticable ;  and  as 
he  ha^  seldom  fatit'play  given  him,  by  being  allowed  a  personal  audience, 
but  is  usually  c6nVei^ed  ivith  through  that  medium  called  a  syllabus,  (a 
kind  of  ^liblicatiofa  which  is  the  pest  of  scholastic  discipline,)  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  questionist  profits  more  by  the  intercourse  than  a  female 
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acquaintance  of  our's,  who  professed  she  had  really  got  "as far  as 
a  wo«?e,  without  understanding  a  line/'  Alma,  indulgent  Alnla,  ^ensilile 
of  the  hardship  of  having  to  deal  with  so  obstinate  an  author,  is  con- 
siderate enough  to  accommodate  her  questions  to  the  studentS's' 
breviary,  or  epitome  j  or  by  whatever  other  name  his  short  cpj  to  Locke 
may  be  knoTioi.  Nay,  to  smooth  the  student's  path  to  his  degree  yet 
more,  she  will  even  exercise  her  dispensing  power  in  his  favour,  and  the* 
"  doctrines  of  Locke"  are  allowed  to  sleep  in  quiet.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  only  remember  Pilate's  puzzling  question — "  What  is  truth  V*  and 
our  triumph  over  death — consolatory  enough — in  convicting  him  of 
being  nobody.  We  also  proved  the  divine  benevolence,  and  defined  a 
complex  idea.  As  for  Stewart,  Reid,  or  Brown — ^these  are  heathen 
names,  and  are  never  heard  of  in  the  courts  and  halls  of  Alma. 

In  the  third  place,  not  only  does  the  University  of  Cambridge  mistake 
fellowships  and  honours  for  the  ends  of  study,  and  confining  all  her 
attentions  to  the  "  aspirants"  to  pecuniary  rewards,  neglect  the  majority 
who  resort  to  her  merely  to  be  educated ; — she  does  not  appear  to  con- 
sider herself  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible  for  their  education. 
Dr.  Monk  talks  indeed  of  our  "  being  wanting  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
duty  we  owe  our  founders,  as  well  as  to  the  just  expectations  of  the 
community,"  &c.  but  "  vox  est  et preeterea  nihil'*  To  what  do  his 
exhortations  tend  ?  He  leaps  over  two  hundred  students,  to  propose 
schemes  for  stimulating  yet  more  the  remaining  forty  or  fifty.  Does' 
he  conceive  that  the  community  is,  like  himself,  wrapped  up  in  the  five 
candidates  for  the  Craven's,  or  the  two  candidates  for  the  medals,  or 
suspended  with  breathless  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest  in  the 
Senate-house ;  believing  all  law  must  perish,  and  order  disorder  turn,* 
if  Trinity  have  not,  as  she  certainly  ought  to  have,  the  senior  wrangler, 
or  fail  to  get  the  Person,  or  have  not  at  least  all  the  Browne's  medals? 
Or  would  the  public,  like  himself,  be  delighted  at  seeing  the  "  ardent 
longings"  of  some  half  a  dozen  ingenuous  youths,  panting  for  "  a  proper 
field  in  which  to  distinguish  themselves,"  while  fifty  more  were  scam- 
pering to  Newmarket,  and  longing  with  equal  ardour  for  the  field, 
where  they  propose  to  distinguish  themselves  too  ?  "  So  important  in 
the  eyes  of  the  youth  is  our  academical  system,  and  so  anxious  are  they 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  it  to  the  greatest  advantage" 

We  are  led  to  infer  that  the  University  does  not  feel  herself  respon- 
sible, simply  because  she  does  not  act  as  if  she  did.  In  hone  of  her  plans 
of  improvement  has  she  seriously  contemplated  the  education  of  the  mul- 
titude, and,  most  assuredly,  in  no  part  of  her  performance  has  she  suc- 
ceeded in  it.  But  what  is  more,  she  is  perfectly  unconscious  that  this 
glaring  fact  is  discreditable  to  her.  With  what  composure,  for  example, 
does  Dr.  Monk,  himself  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  avow  it,  and 
this  too,  in  terms  much  rounder  than  we,  without  his  authority  to  shield 
us,  durst  have  ventured  to  use.  He  unequivocally  pronounces  the 
quantum  of  knowledge  required  by  the  University  of  her  students,  "  a 
contemptible  minimum  /"  and  confesses  that  two  years  and  a  half  (he 
might  have  said  three  and  a  quarter)  are  employed  by  them  "  in  a 
way,  of  which  the  University  exacts  no  account ;"  adding,  that  this 
"  valuable  period  of  time  is  squandered  in  idleness,  or  unprofitable" 
(he  might  have  added,  and  ruinously  expensive)  "  pursuits."  We 
venture  upon  this  addition  to  the  Doctor's  ^tatement^  becaude  the 
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reader  well  knows,  that  where  men  are  allowed  to  be  idle — are  congre- 
gated in  a  place  remote  from  the  wholesome  influence  of  domestic  habits 
and  connexions — have  money  enough,  and  companions  as  plentiful  as 
hlackberriesy  they  will  be  expensive  and  dissipated.  We  testify^ 
moreover,  that  of  the  multitude,  from  mere  vacancy  and  ennui,  (a  disor- 
der bred  of  much  leisure  and  little  occupation,)  nine  out  of  ten  are 
expensive  and  dissipated. 

But  the  question  touching  responsibility  is  an  important  one  to  the 
community.  Is  Cambridge  accountable  to  the  public  for  the  result  of 
her  operations  ?  She  certainly  was  planted  at  first,  and  has  been  all 
along  watered  by,  charity.  And  who  are  the  natural  trustees  and 
guardians  of  the  charity  ?  The  community  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
designed.  Does  she  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  her  college  lands, 
her  great  tythea  of  extensive  districts^  and  other  sources  of  revenue 
were  bestowed  ?  Here  we  must  distinguish  between  Cambridge  as  a 
seat  of  learning  and  science,  and  Cambridge  as  a  place  of  education. 
In  educating  a  few  distinguished  scholars  and  mathematicians  she  cer- 
tainly succeeds ;  but  then  the  cream  she  keeps  to  herself,  and  gives  us 
the  refuse.  The  truth  of  this  is  vouched  by  the  Cambridge  calendar,  and 
the  almanack.  In  the  one  you  sec,  filling  responsible  situations  in  the 
University,  some  of  the  very  best  men  of  each  successive  year,  and  her 
fellowships  supplied  by  the  remainder.  In  the  other  you  see,  in  the 
list  of  Members  of  Parliament  and  other  public  bodies,  many  of  the 
most  notorious  of  the  idlers,  the  ignoramuses  and  the  reprobates  of 
the  University ;  while  the  long  remainder  of  this  class  are  spread  over 
the  country  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutors  in  families,  ushers  in 
schools,  and  ministers  in  the  churches,  to  which  responsible  offices  the 
degree  of  BA.  earned  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  the  chief  recom- 
mendation. Since  the  University  then  received  these  young  men,  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  teaching  them  something  or  other  ;  and  since 
she  returned  them  with  the  stamp  of  her  approbation,  back  again  upon 
the  community,  ill-educated  and  untaught,  can  she  be  held  to  have 
acquitted  herself  of  her  duty  to  the  latter  ? 

But  then  we  are  told  that  ^^  the  majority  always  find  themselves  un- 
equal to  strive,  with  any  probability  of  success,  for  honorary  distinc- 
tions.'* The  community  did  not  send  them  to  you  for  "  honorary  dis- 
tinctions." The  community  wishes  to  have  well-informed  men  in  par- 
liament, in  the  magistracy,  in  the  posts  of  government,  in  the  ministry, 
in  their  schools,  and  to  you  she  looks  for  a  supply.  If  your  most  im- 
portant duty  be  to  educate  men  for  the  state  and  the  public,  a  duty, 
which,  whether  you  discharge  iter  not,  you  certainly  monopolize;  and  if 
it  be  true,  as  you  say,  and  as  we  verily  believe,  that  the  majority  (the 
persons  in  question,  who  are  destined  to  serve  the  public  in  the  above 
capacities)  are  dispirited,  and  discountenanced,  because  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  select  few  whom  you  are  educating  for  yourself , 
and  are,  therefore,  tempted  to  abandon  study  entirely,  because  they 
have  no  encouragement---no  inducement  from  you  to  do  the  little  they  can, 
why,  in  the  name  of  the  community,  of  common  sense,  and  common  ho- 
nesty, do  you  still  persist  in  endeavouring  to  unite  two  duties,  which, 
on  your  own  showing,  are  incompatible  ?  To  reconcile  them  is  your  own 
affair;  but  if  you  cannot,  why  not  throw  your,  triposes,  your  Browne's 
medals.  Smith's  prizes,  and  a'  the  lave  of  your  academical  gew-gaws 
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into  the  Cam  at  Baniwell,  where  it  is  deepest,  rather  than  suffer 
them  to  he  the  means  of  obstructing .  the  education  of  that  immense 
majority  of  your  students,  who  are  destined  for  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Or,  if  you  choose  not  to  do  this,  and  will  not  apply  yourself 
strenaously  and  heartily  to  educate  the  majority,  cease  to  claim  those 
distinctions  and  exclusive  privileges  which  compel  men  to  resort  to 
you.  Be  honest,  and  confess  your  inability  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  the  community  looks  for  at  your  hands.  Your  solid  rewards 
and  ancient  renown  will  still  support  the  character  you  have  fairly 
earned  for  scientific  and  classical  merit.  The  61ite  of  Eton,  Charter- 
house, Harrow,  West no — not  Westminster,  (those  scholars  we 

know  are  not  to  your  taste,  nor  you  to  theirs,)  will  still  repair  to  you, 
and  deserve  your  honours,  no  longer  elbowed  by  the  crowd,  whom  you 
know  not  how  to  dispose  of,  or  how  to  find  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  Many,  the  wealthier  portion,  transplanted  to  some  seat  of 
education,  which  affords  no  room  for  laying  to  their  souls  the  flattering 
unction  of  being  above  the  necessity  of  striving  for  pec  wnj'ar^  rewards, 
which  clothes  them  not  in  purple  and  gold,  like  king  Solomon  in  the 
puppet-show,  nor  countenances  their  idle  and  dissipated  habits,  might 
possibly  be  made  to  acquire  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  whilst  the  rest,  removed  from  the  depressing  influence  of  your  high- 
climbing  wranglers,  and  medallists,  and  not  being  under  the  necessity 
of  either  remaining  idle,  or  seeing  themselves  outstripped  in  the  com- 
petition, and  the  distance  regularly  measured,  and  so  made  known 
to  the  universe,  might  perchance  find  themselves  good  for  something, 
and  be  led  to  cultivate  the  humble  powers  which  nature  had  given  them, 
to  the  best  advantage.  We  suppose,  in  this  latter  case,  no  fantastic 
Alma  Mater,  like  yourself,  or  any  other  silly  old  woman,  taking  more 
delight  in  hanging  the  medal  round  the  neck  of  one,  than  in  bestowing 
a  competent  education  upon  many,  but  a  plain,  sensible,  reflecting, 
homely,  active  housewife,  that  loves  to  see  all  her  family  alike  well- 
clad,  and  well  conditioned.  

Perhaps,  you  will  say,  I  do  my  best  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
study.  Can  a  preceptress  of  youth  engage  for  no  more?  Know  we  not 
that,  as  men  go,  but  f^w  comparatively  are  willing,  yet  that  many  may 
be  made?  You  say,  my  tutors  are  "  sedulous  in  the  execution  of. 
their  duties  ;^'  that  "  they  evince  a  zeal  and  solicitude  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupiFs  progress.^'  A  solicitude  for  how  many  ?  How  many 
used  Professor  Monk  to  carry  along  with  him  through  the  second  and 
third  term's  subjects  ?  But  grant  they  do  evince  a  fiery  zeal  for  the  ad-, 
vancement  of  every  one  under  them,  and  not  merely  for  a, /eta  ;  what 
does  this  fact  but  show,  in  a  yet  more  convincing  manner,  that  there  is 
a  radical  defect  in  the  system,  by  which  their  zeal  and  assiduity  are 
rendered  of  non-effect  to  the  majority — we  insist  upon  this-— of  non- 
effect  to  the  majority — the  majority'^  Even  in  the  language  of  your 
own  advocate,  who,  perhaps,  of  all  your  lecturers  applied  himself  with 
most  activity  and  good-will  to  the  work  of  tuition,  we  recognize  the  m- 
medicabile  cawcer,ofwhich  you  have  been  long  lingering.  "It  is  prin- 
cipally to  the  studious  part  of  his  pupils  (that  is,  the  "  aspirants"  to 
fellowships,  8m;.)  that  the  duty  of  a.  tutor  requires  him  to  adapt  his 
lectures  J*  JJow  aci^ucately Jblus  .ps^aage  describes  your  tutorial  ^ys** . 
tern,  will  be  seen,  when  we  come,  as  we  propose,  to  dissect  one  of  your 
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colleges ;  by  which  process  alone  we  can  hope  to  discover  the  seat  of 
the  inveterate  malady  that  preys  upon  your  vitals. 

Alma,  you  arc  well  known  to  he  a  great  courtier — ^you  best  know 
the  reason  why.  You  are  also  a  great  aristocrat — ^you  have  your  rea- 
son for  that  also,  no  doubt.  But  being,  as  you  are,  a  great  loyaliflt 
and  a  great  anstocrat,  how  is  it  that  you  operate  with  least  success 
on  the  highborn  and  the  wealthy — the  destined  ornaments  of  the  Court 
and  the  House  ?  This  question  we  throw  out  to  give  you  an  intimation 
of  the  course  of  our  subsequent  inquiry  into  the  working  of  your  sys- 
tem— an  indulgence  you  never  show  to  those  whom  you  examine. 
But  we  are  not  disposed  to  flatter  your  idle  taste  for  royalty  and  no- 
bility— we  "  contradict  the  bans.'*  You  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
servant  of  the  commonwealth.  Yet  your  criminal  indulgence  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy,  in  their  systematic  neglect  of  every  study  that  can 
improve  their  intellects,  and  fit  them  for  the  public  stations  which 
they  hold  to  be  their  birthright,  entails  the  most  irreparable  injury 
upon  us,  the  people,  over  whom  they  claim,  and  successfully  claim, 
awful  rule  and  authority.  If  then,  they  will  persist  in  legislating  for 
our  nearest  and  dearest  interests,  although  we  thank  them,  and  would 
rather  decline  the  favour,  have  we  not  reason  to  be  angry  with  you,  who 
are  in  an  especial  manner,  their  preceptress,  if  you  do  not  see  to  their 
education  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  likely  to  assist 
them  most  efTcctually  in  the  discharge  of  their  legislative  duties? 
Now,  whether  you  take  this  pains  or  not,  let  the  annals  of  parlia- 
ment bear  witness.  If  the  country  gentlemen  (of  whom  you  educate 
a  large  portion.  Alma!)  discover  the  fruits  of  your  care — be  liberal, 
enlightened,  well-informed,  and  the  promoters  of  every  measure  bene- 
ficial to  the  people,  you  stand  acquitted  of  the  imputation  ander  which 
you  lie.  The  late  debates  on  currency.  Alma,  will  go  hard  against 
you — proof  presumiitive  that  you  have  been  idly  toying  with  Triposes 
and  Trimeters,  when  you  should  have  been  fostering  Mr.  Pryme,  and 
promoting  his  honourable  and  salutary  views. 

When,  Alma,  in  your  hot-bed  of  honours  you  have  raised  a 
Blomfield,  a  Monk,  a  Kaye,  you  straightway  heap  blessings  on  your 
own  head,  cackle  loud  in  self-applauses,  and  believe  that  "  you  are 
the  admiration  of  the  country  and  of  Europe,'^  (at  your  years.  Alma, 
you  should  not  be  so  vain  of  your  beauty,)  and  that  your  system  is 
most  "  complete  and  generous/*  Certainly,  it  is  beautiful  to  see  a 
person  like  Dr.  Kaye  emerging,  it  may  be,  from  obscurity,  or  rising, 
like  Dr.  Blomfield,  from  the  middle  class,  first  to  your  honours,  and 
then  to  those  of  the  state,  by  force  of  talent  combined  with  industry 
and  with  unimpeached  consistency  of  principles.  But  to  use  a  homely 
proverb  from  one  of  your  own  lecture  rooms,  n  vpog  Aiovw^rov; — ^would 
the  people  have  been  less  happy,  even  though  the  Prometheus  Vinctus, 
or  the  Alcestis  had  never  been  expurgated ;  or,  even  though  the 
VV.DD.  themselves  had  never  attained  unto  the  mitre  and  the  apron  ? 
You  mistake  the  matter  quite  if  you  think  in  the  affirmative. 
They  were  useful  in  your  sphere ;  but  have  we  not  already  suffered 
rather  than  benefitted  by  the  intolerance  of  one  of  these  your  chosen 
sons,  who  was  judged  capable  of  mending  the  state  because  he  had 
already  amended  the  Agamemnon.  You  said  yourself.  Alma,  he  had 
made  but  cobbled  work  of  the  latter«^nre  we  are  it  is  better  work 
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than  be  now  makes — and,  after  all,  grant  him  great  as  he  certainly  is 
good,  will  Agamemnon  recompense  us  for  Sir  John  Shelly,  or  Sir 
Thomas  Lethbridge?  That  last  is  a  heavy  item  of  the  charge 
against  you,  or  your  sister.  Alma.  We  mention  not  these  names 
from  any  love  of  personality,  but  because  we  would,  by  citing  some 
of  the  finest  and  coarsest  specimens  of  your  workmanship,  show 
how  little  is  the  good  you  do  us  by  your  exertions,  compared  with  the 
misery  you  work  us  by  your  neglect. 

But  observe  Dr.  Monk  once  more :  "  The  majority"  (our  Many)  "  al- 
ways find  themselves  unequal  to  strive,  with  any  probability  of  success, 
for  honorary  distinctions.'^  Now,  we  do  solemnly  affirm,  in  behalf  of  this 
ill-treated  body  of  men,  that  the  University  does  not  herself  look  upon 
them  as  persons  at  all  inferior  in  intellect  to  the  majority  even  of  the 
honours.  On  the  contrary,  no  small  proportion  of  the  latter  are 
notoriously  among  the  dullest  students  of  the  University ;  men  with 
slow  intellects,  strong  bodies,  and  great  patience,  who  are  looking  out 
for  some  of  the  "solid  gains"  in  the  market,  and  endeavouring  to 
cram.,  that  is,  amass  a  quantity  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  expect  Fellowships,  or,  .at  least,  recommendations  to  those  posts 
and  places,  for  which  men  of  an  University  education  are  indispensably 
required.  "  When  a  young  man  chooses  to  follow  the  seductions  of 
pleasure,  or  of  indolence,  rather  than  the  exhortations  of  his  instruc- 
tor, what  can  mere  lectures  eiffect  ?"  Poor,  feeble,  delicate  Alma, 
thy  hale  and  rude  offspring  make  a  mock  of  thee,  and  are  beyond  thy 
control !  "  They  who  urge  that  we  ought  to  look  to  the  instruction  of 
the  tutors,  as  the  means  of  supplying  every  deficiency  of  our  public 
system,  really  expect  those  gentlemen  to  accomplish  impossibilities" 
Well,  then,  either  your  system,  "  complete  and  generous  as  it  is,"  (we 
really  feel  grateful  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  for  the  commendable 
and  good  phrases  he  puts  into  our  mouth,)  is  either  rotten  beyond 
redemption,  or  your  tutors  are,  in  spite  of  our  better  faith,  culpably 
negligent,  or  to  educate  a  young  English  aristocrat  is  an  impossi- 
bility. But  are  we  to  sit  down  with  the  confession  that  our  English 
youth,  (and  our  best  born  too,)  are  peculiarly,  and  above  all  others, 
perverse,  untractable,  mulish,  and  deficient  in  intellect  ?  Yet  if  they 
be,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  not  worse  in  those  points  than  the  youth  of 
other  countries,  either^ the  system  is  lamentably  defective,  or  the 
teachers  are  culpably  negligent.  Look  at  Scotland.  What  say  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  ?  They  are  honest  men — however  mistaken  they 
may  be  in  politics  and  quantity — and  may  be  believed  on  their  word. 
Now,  they  aver,  that  of  the  great  multitude  of  dingy  Athenians  who  fill 
the  lecture  rooms  of  their  clumsy  Parthenon, scarcelyy^yVy  go  away  with^ 
out  a  competent  share  of  philosophical  erudition.  And  it  is  a  lamentable 
confession  to  have  to  make,  that  the  Scotch  are,  generally  speaking, 
a  much  better  educated  race,  than  we  of  the  South,  though,  in  regard 
to  civilization,  we  be  older  than  Sawney  by  some  centuries.  If,  then, 
we  are  to  believe  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  as  to  a  fact,  of  which  they 
may  have  positive  knowledge,  and  which,  therefore,  to  assert  without 
foundation  were  to  be  guilty  of  an  untruth,  to  what  conclusion  must 
we  come,  when  we  reflect  upon  that  which  we  know  to  be  a  truth, 
viz.,  that  of  the  great  multitude  of  well-apparelled  and  clean-faced 
Boeotians,  who  "  resort"  to  Cambridge,  not  above  fifty  leave  it  with 
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a  competent  portion   of  philosophical,  or  any  other   description  o^ 
knowledge  ? 

Let  the  sages  who  are  now  legislating  for  the  London  Uuiyemity, 
look  to  this  fact.  Let  them  heware  how  they  ambitiously  grasp  at 
splendid  endowments, — how  they  trifle  with  medals,  triposes,  and  gra- 
duated honours — above  all,  how  they  found  rich  professorships  and 
fellowships  ;  making  the  lecturer  independent  and  irresponsible ;  and 
the  pupil  to  covet  lucre  instead  of  the  solid  gain  of  intellectual  ac- 
quisitions. They  have  been  denied  a  charter  by  Government.  The 
sisters  twain  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  disowned  relationship, 
and  by  their  organ,  the  Quarterly,  prohibited,  on  pain  of  their  high 
displeasure,  the  University  of  Loudon  from  presuming  to  confer  de- 
grees in  Arts,  and  so  fortli.  Dear  Alma,  yet  unborn,  mind  not  their 
rebu!Ss,  their  sneers,  and  their  aristocratical  contempt.  Covet  not 
their  distinctions.  See  what  they  have  done  with  their  crown-ap- 
pointed masters,  their  salaried  tutors,  tbeir  rich  professors,  their  vinose 
and  indolent  fellows,  their  pomps  and  vanities  of  gowns,  and  lace, 
and  frippery,  their  BA.s,  and  MA.s,^  and  DD.s,  and  LL.Ds.  As 
thou  wouldest  be  a  blessing  to  the  great  metropolis,  where  thy  sta^ 
tion  is  to  be,  and  through  her  to  the  whole  mass  of  tbe  English  peo- 
ple, eschew  all  idle  forms,  all  ambitious  pretensions  to  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, and  ail  vain-glorious  pageantry  and  high-sounding  titles. 
Education  was  never  yet  found  wrapped  up  in  embroidery  or  branded 
with  titles.  Thou  niavcst  thus  be  assured,  that  those  who  shall  resort 
to  thee^  come  in  the  sincere  wish  of  profiting  by  thy  instructions,  and  not 
merely  to  acquire  a  wawt',  by  which  to  impose  upon  the  community  ;  or 
a  passport  of  a(huissiou  to  some  lucrative  stipends,  profitable  posts, 
or  highly  exalted,  and  no  less  lucrative,  benches.  In  one  word,  as  thou, 
wouldest  avoid  the  contagion  of  ignorance  and  indolence,  never  forget 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer's  injunction,  to  "  disclaim  all  ideas  of  com^ 
pariaon  with  the  English  Universities."  He  bids  thee,  at  thy  peril, 
not  to  censurei\xe\r  proceedings,  and  i&e  bid  thee  not  to  imitate  them. 
Do  so,  and  'twill  be  well  with  thee,  when  the  owls  hoot  in  the  cloisters 
of  Trinity  and  St.  John's.  The  aristocracy  will  then  have  some  chance 
of  arriving  at  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  the  only  ill-informed 
and  ill-educated  portion  of  the  community. 

Enough  for  the  present — but  "  play  out  the  play,"  notwithotandiug. 
We  "  have  much  more  to  say  in  behalf  of  that  same  Falstaff."  And 
it  shall  be  said.  We  will  not  digest  our  spleen,  and  burst  for  the 
sake  of  one,  who  was  but  a  step-mother  to  us.  W. 


THE  OPERA. 


We  are  very  much  disposed  to  discontinue  our  notices  of  the  Opera 
under  existing  circumstances,  for  we  are  weary  of  finding  fault  regu- 
larly every  month  during  the  season,  and  the  conductors  of  the  King's 
Theatre  seem  resolved  to  give  us  nothing  else  to  do.  The  repetition 
of  unmixed  censure  is  indeed  not  only  exceedingly  tiresome  to  the 
reader  and  the  writer,  but  also  in  this  case  perfectly  hopeless,  as  it  can 
lead  to  no  amendment ;  the  concern  in  its  present  hisinds  being  utterly 
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cureless,  and  we  do  not  sec  any  earthly  reason  why  we  should  go  on 
month  after  month  grinding  over  the  same  complaint,  of  ohstinate 
mismanagement  and  unvaried  dullness.  All  persons  of  taste  take  an 
interest  in  the  Opera,  and  it  is  therefore  right  that  we  should  let  our 
subscribers  know  what  is  going  on  there ;  this  we  will  do  whenever 
any  change,  either  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  occurs;  the  latter 
we  regard  as  impossible,  and  the  former  as  highly  improbable,  under 
the  present  administration  of  operatic  affairs. 

Velluti  is,  as  our  readers  know,  the  manager  this  season,  and  he 
seems  resolved  that  we  shall  never  forget  that  he  is  the  manager,  for 
he  has  obviously  determined  to  show  his  management  by  giving  us 
nothing  but  himself.  Operas  of  no  merit  are  now  in  rehearsal,  solely 
because  Signor  Velluti  can  fill  the  principal  part  in  them.  This 
plan  of  operations  will  not  succeed.  Touj ours  per drix  is  prover- 
bially a  bad  thing ;  but  the  Signor  is  not  perdrix.  To  many,  we 
may  say  most  ears,  his  singing  is  decidedly  disagroeable,  and  to  very, 
very  few  is  it  really  gratifying.  Novelty,  and  the  brutal  attack  of 
The  Times  together,  made  Velluti  the  fashion,  and  as  the  novelty 
wears  off — and  of  a  truth  he  is  taking  the  right  method  of  wearing  it 
off — and  as  he  ceases  to  need  protection,  the  fashion  will  go  out  like 
all  other  fashions  arising  from  such  circumstances,  and  not  bottomed 
in  taste.  We  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  we  were  among  the 
first  champions  of  Velluti  when  he  was  made  the  object  of  a  cruel 
attack,  and  though  we  could  not  admire  his  peculiar  style  of  voice,  we 
chose  rather  to  suspend  our  judgment  than  to  utter  an  opinion  which 
might  in  any  degree  prejudice  a  stranger  placed  under  the  trying  cii*- 
cumstances  of  this  individual,  on  his  appearance  on  the  boards  of  the 
King's  Theatre.  We  were  told  that  as  we  became  familiar  with  his 
peculiar  style,  we  should  acquire  a  relish  for  it,  and  we  were  willing 
to  believe  it;  we  have  had  opportunities  enough  since  of  trying  the 
exjteriment;  we  have  heard  Velluti  and  nothing  but  Velluti  for 
months  past,  and  we  like  him  less  than  we  ever  did,  and  should  be 
well  satisfied  never  to  hear  him  again.  His  voice  is  like  a  sharp, 
harsh,  and  ill-governed  instrument,  which  alarms  the  ears  with  a 
constant  expectation  of  its  cracking.  It  is  ks  painful  to  our  sense  of 
hearing  to  listen  to  Velluti's  singing,  as  it  is  to  our  sense  of  sight  to 
see  a  man  standing  insecurely  on  a  dizzy  height ;  and  our  experience 
encourages  the  uneasy  apprehension  we  describe,  for  the  Signor  fre- 
quently loses  the  command  of  his  voice,  and  bitterly  does  it  then  grate 
on  our  musical  nerves,  like  the  scraping  of  a  slate  pencil,  or  the  chro- 
matic performance  of  a  grinder  on  the  edge  of  a  saw.  Months  ago 
we  would  not  have  made  these  remarks,  because  we  distrusted  our 
first  impressions,  and  waited  for  the  discovery  of  the  promised  redeem- 
ing excellence.  Now,  after  a  sufficient  trial,  we  should  say  what  we 
have  said  of  this  performer  with  much  reluctance,  were  it  not  for  the 
surfeit  which  he  has  given,  is  giving,  and  will  continue  to  give  us,  of 
himself.  We  have  had,  have,  and  are  going  to  have,  Velluti,  and 
Velluti  only.  How,  it  may  be  said,  can  he  help  this  ?  Who  is  there 
in  the  company  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  first  attraction  but  the 
manager  of  it  ?  And  it  is  indeed  true,  that  since  Velluti  has  been 
ascendant  at  the  Opera,  ^llwother  attraotions  have  been  banished,  and 
as  he  has  culminated,  the  Star  of  Venus  has  declined.    It  is  at  least 
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curious,  that  Ronzi  de  Begnis  never  sung  after  Vclluti  made  his 
appearance,  and  this  lovely  woman,  accomplished  actress,  and  de- 
lightful singer,  who  had  so  long  been  the  grace  and  ornament  of  ou 
stage,  disappeared  from  it  the  first  season  of  the  Signor's  maoagt- 
ment.  How  does  he  fill  the  vacancy  ?  wliat  ladies  are  engaged  ?  Ar 
brace  of  effete  old  women,  whose  voices  do  not  gain  even  by  comparison 
with  the  manager's.  As  for  Bouini,/it  is  half  piteous,  half  ludicrou 
to  see  (we  don't  mention  hearing)  her  sing.  The  severe  struggle  with 
which  she  draws  a  thin  and  wiry  note  ab  imo  pectore,  and  the  awkward 
pain  with  which  she  delivers  herself  of  it,  can  only  be  likened  to  one 
operation  in  nature.  She  obviously  labours  under  a  vocal  constipation. 
The  pencil  of  Cruickshank  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  distress  of  the 
poor  Signora  in  the  popular  duct  in  the  finale  of  the  Crociato.  We 
cannot  describe  the  eflFcct  of  Velluti,  with  his  tall  figure  bending  over 
the  little  old  lady,  and  holding  her  up  by  the  hand  as  if  to  lift  her  ovitf 
the  gamut,  as  a  careful  father  lifts  little  miss  over  the  gutter ;  then, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  high  note,  the  manager  seems  to  coax, 
wheedle,  and  encourage  her  for  a  violent  squeeze;  the  hand  is 
carried  up  by  jerks  to  its  highest  possible  elevation,  and  the  TMce 
appears,  by  some  curious  attraction,  to  follow  it,  and  at  the  critical 
moment  no  one  but  the  artist  we  have  named,  can  do  justice  to  the 
awkward  anxiety  of  the  struggling  Prima  Donna's  countenance.  It , 
is  not  dght,  just,  or  proper,  to  make  a  joke  of  these  things,  but  really 
when  we  see  what  we  have  seen  on  these  boards,  seeing  what  we  see, 
we  lose  our  temper,  and  become  positively  as  ill-natured  as  such  perfeet 
beings  as  public  writers  can  be.  Cornega,  of  whom  we  spoke  favourably 
iu  our  last  article,  (having  seen  her  then  only  once,)  has  disappoints. 
our  expectation,  and  will  falsify  our  prophecy.  Her  style  is  what  we 
then  described  it  as  being,  good  ;  she  has  evidently  been  trained  in  a 
good  school,  but  there  is  an  imperfection  about  her  voice ;  it  is 
suppressed,  smothered,  in  some  way,  perhaps  by  time,  for  time  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Velluti's  ladies ;  he  chooses  them  as  he 
would  wine.  Caradori  has  been  re-engaged.  It  is  the  fashion  with 
the  newspaper  people  to  be  in  raptures  about  her,  which  is  particularly 
silly  and  ill-judged.  She  is  really  a  very  tasteful  and  sweet  singer, 
possessed  of  a  countenance  which,  without  having  a  single  pretty 
feature  in  it,  has  yet  a  delicately  pretty  expression ;  these,  with  an. 
inexhaustible  fund  of  good  nature,  are  her  charms.  As  an  actress, 
she  is  insipid  to  the  last  degree ;  but  for  insipid  we  always  read 
interesting.  Some  swan  of  the  daily  press  called  her  an  interesting 
Cherubino.  For  the  love  of  fun,  conceive  that  precocious  Pickle  in 
Figaro,  interesting,  ' 

The  Crociato  has  run  thi-ough  the  last,  as  it  ran  through  the  pre- 
cceding  month.  The  Donna  del  Lago  was  indeed  performed,  if 
we  may  believe  the  advertisement,  one  or  two  nights,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  hear  of  any  body  who  saw  it,  aiid  can  consequently  form 
not  the  slightest  idea  how  it  was  perpetrated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Caradori  plays  the  part  formerly  filled  by  Ronzi  de  Begnis.  Tiie 
Opera  is  an  extremely  dull  owe,  and  it  required  all  the  charms  of 
the  de  Begnis  to  give  an  interest  to  it.  The  music  of  the  Crociata 
has  risen  in  our  estimation,  as  we  have  become  familiar  with  it — ^the 
sure  test  of  merits   The  second  act  is  full  of  beauties,  and  those  wha 
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condemn  such  compositions  as  it  boasts,  on  a  single  hearing,  condemn 
rashly  and  unjustly.  The  chorus,  Nel  silenziOy  fra  Vorror^  would 
have  been  worthy  of  Mozart,  and  the  quartet,  O  Nume  clemente,  is 
a  delightful  composition,  and  ona  of  originality  and  consummate  art. 
The  finale  to  this  scene  is  also  strikingly  bold  and  spirited.  The  first 
act  we  do  not  so  much  admire :  it  is  common-place,  and  there  is  an 
insufferable  trumpeting  in  it. 

We  observe  that  the  Tebaldo  e  Isolina  of  Morlachi  is  advertised 
for  the  last  Saturday  in  the  month*  This  Opera  is  brought  out  solely, 
for  Velluti.  Its  only  recommendation  is,  that  the  manager  can  play 
the  principal  part  in  it. 

Two  new  divertisements,  by  M.  D'Egville,  have  been  produced  since 
our  last.  The  first  was  Z/e  Temple  de  la  Concorde ;  a  dull  thing, 
with  the  single  exception  of  one  very  pretty  dance,  by  Le  Blond  and 
his  wife,  which  dance,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  taken  from  one  of 
Aumer's  ballets  of  last  year.  The  other  divertisement  is  called  Le 
Bal  Champetrey  and  is  such  a  divertisement,  as  we  are  sure  has  never 
before  been  seen  on  the  boards  of  the  King's  Theatre ;  or  if  it  has  had 
a  parallel  it  must  have  been  in  the  fonner  reign  of  the  ruling  l;»allet- 
master.  There  are  jigs,  actually  jigs  and  hornpipes  in  it,  hornpipes 
with  kicking  up  behind!  The  curtain  rises  and  discovers  half  a  dozen 
servants  in  fine  liveries,  dusting  the  furniture,  and  the  master  of  the 
entertainment  superintending  the  operation,  and  putting  his  house  in 
order  for  a  fete.  The  company  suddenly  rushes  in,  and  an  Austrian 
hussar  leads  out  a  lady,  and  dances  a  hornpipe  with  her  (he  should 
have  been  an  English  tar,  with  a  long  pig-tail  and  large  buckles  in  his 
shoes.)  Then  SK  Russian,  (we  discover  the  country  by  his  fur^)  leads 
out  another  lady,  and  dances,  without  exception,  the  most  ridiculous 
dance  that  was  ever  beheld ;  it  was  so  extravagantly  absurd  that  the 
Gallery  encored  it.  After  two  or  three  stamping  steps  on  the  heel, 
the  Russian  commences  a  rapid  patting  of  his  heart,  to  signify  that  he 
has  received  some  damage  in  that  quarter ;  in  this  action  he  per- 
severes for  some  time  till  the  lady  makes  a  gesture  indicative  of  re- 
jection, whereat  the  Cavalier  suddenly  droops,  ceases  the  dance,  and 
drops  his  head  on  his  hand,  but  delightfully  keeps  time  with  one  of  his 
legs,  which  he  works' away  like  a  knife-grinder,  until  the  lady  relents, 
and  comes  and  gives  him  a  friiendly  poke  under  the  short  ribs,  when  he 
puts  himself  into  motion  again ;  and  they  embrace  and  dance  away  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  This  foolery  proved  highly  gratifying  either 
to  the  claqueurs  or  to  the  footmen  in  the  gallery,  for  the  nauseous  stuff 
was  called  for  a  second  time  by  some  half-dozen  greasy  and  noisy 
fellows,  and  their  wish  was  graciously  complied  with.  Then  came  some 
jigging,  and  then  some  servants  handed  round  sham  ices  and  cakes, 
and  negus ;  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ebers  greatly  commended  his  libera- 
lity, and  observed  that  he  did  the  thing  very  handsomely.  Glad  we 
were  when  the  curtain  fell,  and  there  was  an  end  of  all  this  mummery 
and  ungraceful  foolery.  The  whole  spectacle  was  perfectly  debasing. 
Of  course  there  is  a  large  toleration  for  nonsense  in  a  ballet,  and  pro- 
vided we  have  good  dancing,  we  care  not  by  what  means  it  is  intro- 
duced, or  by  what  fantastic  stuff  it  is  accompanied ;  but  *in  this  piece 
the  dancing  was  as  bad  as  the  action  was  idiotic. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  ballet  we  must  notice  with  dis- 
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gust  the  style  in  which  the  he-dancers  attempt  to  disguise  their  per- 
sons ;  we  say  attempt  to '  disguise  their  persons,  for  they  dress  them-^ 
selves  in  close  imitation  of  women,  and  do  all  they  ^an  to  make 
themselves  look  like  women.  They  now  wear  their  silk  or  satin  tunics 
cut  low  in  the  bosom,  like  a  lady's  dress,  and  as  their  tunics  resemble 
pretty  exactly  in  length  the  short  petticoats  of  the  female  dancers,  they 
are  scarcely  to  he  distinguished  from  the  other  sex  ;  inde^,  were  the 
women  to  come  in  handing  on  M.  Coulon  or  Theodore,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  half  the  spectators  would  never  suspect  that  the  things 
with  naked  bosoms  were  of  the  he  gender. 

The  Opera  continues  to  he  well  filled,  and  ill  attended.  We  "would 
recommend  the  proprietor  to  be  a  little  more  nice  in  th6  disbibution' 
of  his  orders ;  for  if  he  perseveres  in  the  system  of  cramming  the  Pit 
with  shop-hoys,  coxcombs  will  soon  come  to  a  resolution  hot  to  he  seen' 
there,  and  then  all  the  world  will  think  it  vulgar  to  be  found  in  the 
Pit ;  and  as  every  lady  cannot  get  into  the  Boxes,  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  a  large  class  will  cease  to  visit  the  Theatre.  The  would- 
be  fashionables  will  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  house,  and  griev- 
ously will  the  treasury  feel  their  absence.  It  is  a  point  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  proprietor  of  the  Opera  to  uphold,  hy  all  means,  the 
^hion  of  the  Pit. 


BRAMBLETYE  HOUSE .♦ 


The  receipt  for  making  a  Mock-Waverley  novel  is  now  so  well  under- 
stood, that  having  said  that  this  is  a  concoction  of  that  hackneyed- 
kind,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any  thing  more  ahout  it.  These 
performances  are  in  all  essential  particulars  pretty  exactly  similar.  A 
mysterious  old  woman,  who"  is  to  be  here,  there,  and  every  where, 
omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent,  seems  to  be  the  staple  of  the  class. 
These  old  women  vary  only  in  dress  and  degree.  They  are  all  copies 
of  the  outline  of  Meg,  and  diflFer  only  in  texture  and  colours.  Cooper, 
the  American  fabricator  of  Waverleys,  in  one  of  his  extravagant  tales, 
has  a  washerwoman,  with  a  little  hlack  bonnet  on  her  head,  who  does 
Merriles  duty  through  the  book — who  is  the  machine,  as  pedants 
would  call  it,  of  the  piece.  She  is  the  person  who  appears  at  every 
(uisis  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  directs  the  action  of  the  story. 
\*/ith  Homer  such  a  personage  would  have  been  a  goddess.  Scott 
made  her  a  gipsy  in  a  red  cloak.  Cooper  turned  her  into  a  washer- 
woman in  a  little  hlack  bonnet.  In  how  many  hundred  other  phases 
the  same  machine  has  appeared,  it  is  now  utterly  impossible  to  say. 
It  would  fill  half  a  number  to  run  over  half  the  names  of  them.  Our 
aifair  is  with  the  last  production  of  the  class,  the  "  Brambletye  House 
of  Horace  Smith,  Esq.  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses," 
as  the  title-page  and  the  advertisements  have  it.  This  is  avowedly 
one  of  the  Mock-Waverley  family  ;  hut,  as  in  all  the  other  works  of 
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the  same  stamp,  the  only  likeness  consists  in  the  character,  common 
to  all,  of  an  old  woriian,  whO;  like  many  old  women,  knows  every  body's 
business  as  well  as,  or  better  than  the  parties  know  it  themselves ;  and 
who,  unlike  any  old  woman, (as  old  women  now  are*,)  goes  about  woik- 
ing  wonders.  Mr.  Horace  Smith's  old  woman  is  not  a  gipsy,  like  the 
great  original.  Mistress  Margaret  Merriles,  nor  is  slie  a  washerwomali, 
Kkc  Cooper's  old  woman,  but  she  is  an  old  woman  in  black — not  a 
black  bonnet,  but  a  black  gown  ;  and  she  appears  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  where  she  is  least  expected  or  desired,  crying  out, '"  Ana- 
thema! Maranatha!"  to  the  unspeakable  consternation  of  the  hearers; 
for  (why  we  know  not)  these  words  are  words  of  great  force,  and  give 
a  terrible  and  sublime  character  to  the  speaker,  at  least  so  the  authoi' 
obviously  imagines. 

Wc  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  plot  of  this  novel,  because 
nothing  is  more  wearisome,  both  to  the  writer  and  the  reader,  than  the 
description  of  the  plot  of  a  dull  tale,  which  this  is,  if  ever  there  was  k 
dull  tale  in  this  world.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  scene  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  England,  France,  and  the  United  Provinces ;  the  time,  that  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Charles  II. ;  the  characters,  of  course.  Round- 
heads and  Cavaliers.  The  hero  is  the  son  of  an  old  Cavalier,  against 
whose  house  the  old  woman  in  black  has  conceived  a  mortal  enmity. 
She  haunts  the  old  Cavalier,  says  "  Anathema  !  Maranatha  I "  to  him, 
discovers  his  plots  against  the  government  of  Cromwell,  and  denounces 
him.  Until  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  of  course,  we  do  not  find  out 
the  cause  of  all  this  pother.  When,  however,  we  arrive  at  that  part 
of  the  book  where  secrets  can  no  longer  be  kept,  the  old  woman 
becomes  communicative,  and  explains  her  actions,  her  motives,  and 
other  important  mysteries,  to  a  stranger,  in  consideration  of  his  per- 
forming a  certain  small  service  for  her,  which  she  could  not  perform  fdr 
herself.  And  what  was  that  service  ?  That  we  must  state ;  for 
nothing  so  absurd  was  ever  before  conceived,  we  think,  in  the  brain  of 
a  Romancer.  The  old  woman  tells  a  certain  youth,  whom  she  meety 
with  in  her  walks,  that  she  has  collected,  with  great  pain  and  toil,  an 
immense  pile  of  faggots,  for  the  express  purpose  of  burning  down  the 
old  Cavalier's  uninhabited  house,  merely  for  the  fun,  or  the  spite  of 
the  thing.  Now,  she  says,  if  you  will  promise  to  set  fire  to  the  sticks, 
(a  thing  which  she  could  not  do,  why,  we  don't  clearly  see,)  I  will  tell 
you  a  groat  secret,  in  return  for  so  important  a  service.  The  youth, 
readily  perceiving  that  the  old  woman,  who  had  collected  the  faggots 
had  not  the  power  of  putting  a  lighted  match  among  them,  does  as  he' 
is  requested,  and  sets  fire  to  the  pile  ;  but  there  being  some  gunpowder 
in  the  vaults,  when  enjoying  the  blaze,  they  are  both  suddenly  canted 
up  into  the  air,  and  blown  into  a  thousand  pieces,  so  that  the  old 
woman  was  only  just  able,  when  she  fell  down  again,  to  say  how  she 
camo  by  her  misfortune,  and  to  tell  the  whole  history  over  again,  which 
she  had  told  in  vain  to  the  young  man  that  was  blown  to  sticks,  and 
then  she  died. 

We  have  read  many  cart-loads  of  novels  in  our  time,  but  such  stuff 
as  this  wc  never  met  with  before.  Indeed,  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how 
any  man  of  ordinary  capacity  could  sit  down  and  deliberately  commit 
to  paper  and  print  the  pitiable  trash  before  us.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  open  these  volumes  at  random,  without  observing  some  example  of 
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extraordinary  nonsense,  which  is  rendered  the  more  offensive  as  it  is 
put  forth  by  the  author  with  an  air  of  infinite  self-satisfaction,  he 
thrusts  a  silly  conceit  on  us  as  if  he  were  presenting  us  with  a  gem  of 
the  finest  water.  We  take  the  first  sample  of  nonsense  that  occurs 
to  us. 

"  Wheu  the  sounds  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  gave  notice  that  tlie  pTOceasioiiL 
was  about   to  commence,  every  street,  window,  cornice,  projection,  and  house-top, 
through  which  it  was  to  pass,  became  thickly  studded  with  heads,  whose  es^er  btbs, 
GLITTERING  IN  THE  SUN,  looked  like  the  countless  dew-drops  that  hang  upon,  the 
forest  leaves,  as  they  sparkle  in  the  first  rays  of  morning." — Vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

It  is  a  pretty  bold  flight  to  march  a  procession  through  windows, 
cornices,  projections,  and  house-tops,  but?  that  little  blunder  we  most 
set  down  to  the  account  of  our  author's  want  of  skill  in  grammar ; 
the  other  stroke  is,  however,  a  studied  conceit,  and  of  matchless 
absurdity.  What  mortal  but  Mr.  Horace  Smith  would  ever  have 
thought  of  describing  the  eyes  in  peoples'  heads  as  glittering  in  the  €un! 
A  child  must  perceive  that  this  is  sheer  crazy  nonsense.  And  really 
the  follies  which  this  author  commits  to  paper  are  of  so  very  gross  a 
kind,  as  to  astonish  those  who  are  unfortunately  too  well  prepared  for 
the  occurrence  of  foolishness  in  works  of  this  order.  In  one  place,  he 
tells  us  that  Cromwell  practiced  his  troops  in  hardy  exercises,  by 
encouraging  them  to  throw  pillows  or  cushions,  we  forget  which,  at 
each  other's  heads.  This  is  naked  nonsense.  Sometimes  he  disguises 
it  in  an  abundance  of  words.  We  will  give  an  example  of  this  kind.  A 
young  lady,  not  mad,  is  made  to  express  herself  thus,  on  the  subject 
of  reciprocal  love : — 

"  Reciprocal  love  must  indeed  sublimate  the  soul  almost  to  an 
antcpast  of  the  celestial  beatitudes,  when  the  heart  can  find  it  sweet 
to  make  sacrifices  and  encounter  perils  for  the  object  of  its  secret 
attachment,  even  where  it  feels  the  passion  to  be  unrequited,  nay, 
even  where  it  knows  the  affections  of  that  object  to  be  devoted  to 
another.'*  The  author  goes  on  to  say:  "Constantia  had  spoken  with 
enthusiasm,  for  she  had  been  giving  utterance  to  her  own  deep  feel- 
ings, she  had  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  for  she  had  been 
converting  its  pulsations  into  language/* 

As  we  have  so  generally  condemned  this  book,  we  cannot  pass  over 
any  approximation  to  a  merit  that  may  be  discovered  in  it ;  and  there- 
fore we  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  there  is  one  character  in  it,  that  of 
Beverning,  a  Dutch  merchant,  which  is  drawn  with  some  degree  of 
cleverness.  But  here  we  trace  the  besetting  sin  of  the  author,  anti- 
thesis ;  his  whole  art  of  writing  consists  in  setting  up  one  thing,  and 
then  counterbalancing  it  with  another :  all  his  periods  are  see-saws. 
Beverning,  on  this  plan,  is  made  a  man  of  the  most  opposite  qualities. 
He  is  somewhat  like  one  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Irish  characters, 
which  are  commonly  thus  see-sawed — ^^  Liberal,  but  mean ;  cautious, 
yet  rash;  active,  but  indolent;  fickle,  yet  constant;  faithful,  but 
false,"  &c. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  book,  we  must  entreat  the  author,  in 
his  future  productions,  not  to  make  so  unmerciful  a  use  of  the  word 
egregious  as  he  has  done  in  these  volumes.  Egregious  is  incessantly 
occurring,  and  is  almost  always  improperly  applied.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  is  intended  for  wit.  We  know  that  drolls  endeavour  to  raise 
a  laugh  by  the  eternal  repetition  and  abuse  of  some  one  word. 
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THE  SON  OF  AN  IRISH  PEASANT. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF^ 


1  WAS  born  about  the  year  1780,  in  the  cotinty  of  Leitrim.  Mjf 
father's  circumstances  were  very  humble  ;  he  held  six  acres  of  very 
barren  land,  for  which  he  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  two  guineas.  He  kept 
one  cow,  and  cultivated  so  much  of  the  land  as  supported  the  family. 
The  cabin  in  which  we  resided  was  built  of  sods  and  thatched  with 
heath  and  potatoe  stalks.  In  the  midst  of  it  were  placed  three  lar^ 
stones,  which  served  as  a  back  to  the  fire,  over  which,  in  the  roof^ 
there  was  a  hole  for  the  smoke  to  pass ;  from  the  ceiling  was  suspended 
a  hay  rope,  having  a  crook  at  the  end  to  hang  the  pot  on.  The  cow 
and  the  pig  took  up  their  abode  at  night  at  one  end  of  the  cabin,  and 
we  at  the  other.  My  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  and  myself,  all 
slept  in  one  bed,  which  was  composed  of  rushes  or  straw.  The  pig 
used  often  to  make  one  of  the  number,  and  on  one  occasion^  being 
instigated  more  by  hunger  than  by  love,  she  took  a  mouthful  out  of 
my  cheek  without  any  ceremony,  the  effects  of  which  are  visible  to-day. 
Upon  this  a  humorous  friend  of  mine  once  (rather  paradoxically^ 
remarked,  that  it  subtracted  from  my  jaw  without  diminishing  it.  Our 
food  consisted  almost  entirely  of  potatoes  and  buttermilk :  the  latter 
being  scarce  in  winter^  we  used  salt  as  a  substitute.  I  do  not  remeinber 
having  eaten  flesh-meat  ten  times  any  one  year  in  my  father's  house ; 
even  the  luxury  of  butter  or  eggs  we  seldom  experienced,  for  these 
formed  the  pristeipal  source  for  making  the  rent.  Wretched  as  our 
condition  may  appear  to  have  been,  the  number  of  those  in  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood,  who  Were  inferior  to  us  in  their  circumstances,  was  by  far 
greater  than  of  those  who  were  more  comfortable. 

When  about  six  years  old  I  was  sent  to  school.  The  circumstances 
of  the  first  day  are  fresh  in  my  memory ;  it  was  in  May,  the  school 
was  beside  a  ditch,  there  was  not  even  a  shed  to  protect  us  from  the 
rain ;  in  that  state  we  continued  till  November)  when  the  parents  of 
the  children  assembled,  and  built  a  house  of  sods ;  each  boy  carried  a 
turf  every  morning  under  his  arm  for  a  fire^  The  mastev  had  no 
residence,  but  spent  a  night  alternately  wiith  his  -pupils :  his  ehargea 
were  from  sixpence  to  a  shillifug  per  quarter.  At  this  school  I  learned 
the  catechism  in  the  Irish  language,  by  repeating  it  after  the  me«terf 
and  such  is  the  effect  of  early  impressions,  that  I  recollect  every  wori 
of  it  even  yet,  though  in  every  other  respect  I  have  forgotten  the 
language.  At  the  age  of  nine  I  was  removed  to  a  superior  school, 
where  I  continued  for  three  years,  at  Which  time  I  had  made  a  coi^** 
derable  proficiency  in  arithmetic ;  and  my  father  resolved  to  send  me 
to  Dublin  to  seek  my  fortune,  as  I  was  deemed  a  smart  lad.  He 
accordingly  decked  me  out  in  a  jacket,  made  out  of  an  old  freize  coat  of 
his  own,  and  a  pair  of  brogues  (being  the  first  I  ever  had,  save  my 
national  one)  and  a  pair  of  sheep-'skin  breeches ;  but  he  gave  ine  neitb^ 
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stockings,  nor  hat,  nor  shirt.  Beinf^  thus  equipped,  he  gave  me  two 
shillings,  and  told  me  that  I  would  get  lodgings  gratis  on  the  road, 
and  that  the  money  would  support  me  in  Duhlin  till  I  could  procure  a 
situation. 

It  being  deemed  malominous,  in  setting  out  on  a  journey,  to  meet  a 
woman  first,  in  order  to  guard  against  such  an  event,  my  father 
proceeded  a  few  minutes  before  me,  with  the  intention,  that  in  returning 
he  might  be  the  first  to  encounter  me ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed, 
for  I  had  not  gone  far  from  the  house  when  I  unfortunately  met  a 
beggar  woman,  who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time.  This  proved 
an  insuperable  objection  to  my  progress.  Three  circumstances 
combined  to  render  it  superlatively  malominous ;  first,  she  was  a; 
woman ;  secondly,  she  was  red  haired ;  and,  thirdly,  she  was  ba;refoot. 
To  proceed  on  my  journey  after  this  would  be  acting  in  downright 
contempt  to  the  manifest  will  of  the  Deity  himself;  I  therefore  was 
prevailed  on  by  my  father  to  return  home,  sorrowful  and  dejected  for 
the  disappointment. 

Trivial  as  this  occurrence  may  appear,  it  is,  perhaps,  to  it  I  am 
indebted  for  not  being  a  shoe-black,  or  in  some  other  inferior  employ- 
ment to-day,  instead  of  being  a  barrister-at-law.  My  mother,  who 
was  ill  at  this  time,  died  a  few  days  after,  which  prevented  me  from' 
resuming  my  journey.  About  two  months  after  her  death,  a  circum- 
stapce  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  as  illustrative  of  the 
manners  and  superstition  of  the  people,  may  not  be  deemed  unworthy 
of  insertion  in  this  place. 

A  servant-maid  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  her  mistress,  who  had 
died  some  time  previously.  By  the  persuasion  of  her  friends,  she 
resolved  to  question  it  as  to  its  object  in  tormenting  her,  and  accord- 
ingly went  through  the  following  form : — 

A  little  after  sunset,  accompanied  with  two  or  three  friends,  she 
took  some  holy  water  with  her  into  a  field,  and  when  the  ghost  made  its 
appearance,  she  marked  out  a  circle  with  the  water,  and  commanded 
the  ghost,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  not  to  come  within  that  circle, 
and  to  answer  such  questions  as  she  should  put  to  it.  The  ghost  then 
shrieked  with  joy,  at  the  prospect  of  being  relieved  from  its  miseries 
by  being  questioned,  (for  it  was  not  allowed  to  speak  otherwise,)  and 
replied  to  Biddy's  queries : — ^that  it  had  served  all  its  time  in  purgatory 
and  was  now  ready  to  go  to  Heaven  if  three  masses  were  said  for  it ; 
but  that  till  then  the  soul  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  bush,  that  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Biddy  then  put  some  questions  respecting  some  of  her  own  friends 
who  had  died,  to  which  the  ghost  answered,  that  some  of  them  were  in 
Heaven,  others  as  yet  in  purgatory,  and  more  waiting  to  have  some 
masses  said  for  them,  or  pilgrimages  to  Lough  Dergh  performed  for 
•them,  before  Peter  would  open  the  door.  The  ghost  being  obliged 
to  disappear  at  twelve  o'clock,  Biddy  commanded  it  to  attend  the  night 
following.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ghost's  husband  built  a  shed  over 
the  bush  in  the  garden,  to  protect  the  soul  from  cold,  and  a  report  of 
the  occurrence  being  circulated  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  thou- 
sands flocked  at  the  appointed  time  to  the  place,  to  make  enquiries 
concerning  their  deceased  friends.  The  ghost  knew  every  thing  about 
all  Pluto's  subjects,  and  gave  satisfactory  information,  through  Biddy, 
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(who  alone  could  see  or  hear  it,)  to  all  such  as  made  enquiries.  I 
being  sent  by  my  father  to  ask  respecting  my  mother,  having  effected 
my  way  through  the  crowd,  requested  of  Biddy  to  enquire  about  her. 
She  asked  me  how  long  my  mother  had  been  dead,  and  I  replied :  "  If 
tshe  had  lived  till'  next  Monday,  she  would  be  dead  nine  weeks."  ^This 
answer  excited  considerable  laughter,  which  nettled  me  not  a  little ; 
and  Biddy  having  put  the  question  to  the  ghost,  returned  as  answer  to 
me,  that  my  mother  was  to  be  two  months  more  in  purgatory,  and  that 
after  that,  nine  masses  should  be  said  for  her  soul  before  she  could 
get  into  Heaven.  I  burst  out  into  tears,  exclaiming  that  it  was  a  d — d 
lie ;  for  my  mother  had  never  done  any  evil  act,  for  which  she  should 
be  kept  in  purgatory  so  long ;  and  returned  home  meditating  vengeance 
against  the  ghost,  for  what  I  considered'  malicious  information. 

I  had  often  heard  my  father  state,  that  a  tester  was  the  only 
effective  bullet  lo  shoot  a  ghost  with,  and  having  resolved,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  make  a  trial  of  its  magic  powers,  I  borrowed  a  gun,  loaded 
it  with  a  tester,  and  proceeded  the  next  night,  in  order  to  have  a  slap 
at  the  spirit.  As  I  was  about  to  ascend  a  ditch,  which  was  on  my 
way,  the  ghost  appeared  standing  in  a  bush  at  the  top  of  it,  as  if  to 
intercept  me ;  my  senses  were  paralysed,  my  resolution  forsook  me, 
and  I  was  about  to  kneel  down  to  beg  its  pardon,  when,  by  some  acci- 
dent, the  gun  went  off,  and  the  ghost  disappeared.  The  report 
attracted  several  persons  to  the  place,  who,  on  hearing  the  particulars, 
concluded  that  the  ghost  had  been  shot ;  and  having  made  a  search 
for  the  remains,  they  found,  somewhere  contiguous,  a  substance  of  the 
nature  of  jelly,  very  common  in  the  fields  in  Ireland,  and  vulgarly 
denominated  a  fallen  star.  They  all  agreed  that  this  was  the  corpse 
of  the  ghost;  they  held  it  sacred,  and  deemed  it  worse  than  sacrilege 
to  lay  hands  on  it.  I  returned  home  smitten  with  remorse,  and  loaded 
with  execrations,  for  my  impious  conduct.  In  the  meantime,  the  news 
of  the  catastrophe  reached  the  place  of  re^ndezvous,  and  all  were  agog 
to  know  if  the  ghost  would  appear.  Biddy  took  her  station  at  the 
appointed  hour,  but  no  ghost  appeared ;  this  was  a  positive  proof  of 
its  fate.  The  air  rent  with  exclamations  against  me ;  had  I  been 
within  reach  they  would  have  torn  me  asunder.  The  number  present 
on  this* night,  was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand.  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the  ghost's  friends, 
until  they  were  appeased  by  the  intervention  of  the  priest ;  and  1 
went  aftei*wards  by  the  name  of  Jackey  the  Ghost-killer.  There  were 
about  three  thousand  masses  ordered  on  this  occasion.  Biddy  is  alive 
at  this  day,  and  is  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
Biddy  the  Ghost. 

My  father  having  declined  sending  me  to  Dublin  to  seek  my  for- 
tune, was  for  some  time  debating  with  himself  to  what  occupation  he 
should  direct  my  attention,  and  at  length  determined  to  make  a  priest 
of  me.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  an  object  of  the  highest  ambi- 
tion to  have  a  priest  in  the  family :  it  is  a  feather  in  their  cap,  and 
exalts  them  in  the  consideration  of  their  neighbours.  Besides,  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  (on  account  of  their  cclibic  life)  can  have  no 
family  of  their  own,  they  contribute  to  support  their  brothers  and ' 
sisters ;  and  when  a  poor  man  is  struggling  to  malce  a  priest  of  his  son, 
he  considers  that  he  is  providing  for  all  his  family. 
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With  these  views  my  father  sent  me,  in  my  thirteenth  year,  to  m 
classical  day-school  that  was  in  the  neighhourhood ;  though  if  all  hiir 
property  were  sold,  it  would  not  fetch  so  much  as  would  hny  a  suit  of 
black  for  me ;  yet  he  resolved  to  make  a  beginning,  and  trust  to  Pro- 
vidence for  the  rest.  This  school  consisted  of  about  fifty  pupils,  of 
various  ages,  from  ten  to  thirty  years,  all  intended  for  the  church ; 
there  was  nothing  taught  in  it  but  Latin  ;  the  terms  were  five  shilUngs 
per  quarter,  wliich  the  master  was  willing  to  receive  in  money  or  labonr, 
for  he  had  a  farm.  I  paid  generally  in  the  latter :  my  father  and  my- 
self used  to  work  for  him  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  day.  Prom  tUg 
time  my  conduct  was  subject  to  a  severe  restraint ;  I  was  not  permitted 
to  go  to  a  fair  or  market,  or  any  place  of  public  resort,  lest  I  should  be 
tempted  to  make  free  with  the  girls,  and  thereby  blast  my  prospects  is 
life.  I  was  obliged  to  assume  a  mortified  look,  and  a  sanctified  appear- 
ance, in  order  to  qualify  myself  for  my  future  calling.  I  continued  five 
years  at  this  school,  but  stopt  at  home  about  four  months  every  year, 
to  work.  During  this  period  I  nad  to  struggle  against  many  inconve- 
niencics  ;  and  what  I  say  of  myself  is  applicable  to  all  my  schoolfellows. 
My  father  could  not  afford  me  books,  nor  even  allow  me  time  to  read 
at  home,  after  school-hours  ;  yet  such  was  my  thirst  for  learning,  that, 
notwithstanding  these  discouraging  privations,  in  my  fifth  year  I  could 
write  and  speak  Latin  more  correctly  than  English.  I  had  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  grammar ;  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  school ;  and 
we  were  all  ambitious  to  excel  in  speaking  it.  But  my  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  was  so  imperfect,  that  I  could  not  convey  my 
ideas  in  it,  and  whenever  I  met  a  difficult  sentence,  I  construed  it  in 
Irish,  this  being  the  only  language  which  I  spoke  at  home. 

With  those  who  arc  unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of  Ireland,  it 
is  much  the  fashion  to  accuse  the  priesthood  of  contributing  to  involve 
her  in  ignorance.  How  Ireland  can  be  charged  at  all  with  ignorance 
I  know  not ;  it  is  a  relative  term,  and  if  the  comparison  be  made^th 
England,  the  accusation  cannot  be  maintained ;  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  in  both  countries,  and  it  is  my  firm 
conviction,  that  (the  Bible  apart)  the  Irish  are  much  better  educated 
than  the  English,  in  proportion  to  their  circumstances ;  one  half  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  are  piore  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
suffer  more  privations,  than  that  class  of  the  English  that  depend  on 
parish  relief,  yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  be  found  in  Ireland  that 
cannot  read  and  write.  Will  any  man  be  bold  enough  to  make  the 
same  assertion  respecting  a  similar  share  of  the  English  population  ? 
As  to  the  charge  against  the  priesthood :  there  are  *  about  three 
hundred  schools  of  the  description  I  have  last  mentioned  in  Ireland ;  the 
average  number  in  each  school  is  about  thirty ;  of  these,  nine  out  of 
ten  commence  Latin,  with  a  view  of  going  into  the  church,  but  one  half 
do  not  succeed  in  their  object,  yet  nineteen  out  of  twenty  promote 
themselves  in  society ;  of  all  my  schoolfellows,  only  one  has  relapsed 
into  his  native  state,  yet  very  few  were  superior  in  their  circumstances 
to  myself.  They  here  acquire  a  taste  for  the  classics,  which  they  sel- 
dom fail  to  cultivate,  so  as  to  prove  a  source  of  a  different  livelihood, 
ivhen  disappointed  in  their  original  object.  The  schools  in  England 
are4n  a  great  measure  supplied  with  classical  assistants  from  this 
fountain,  as  also  the  public  press  with  reporters.  How  many  barristers. 
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attomie6>  doctors,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  men  of  literary  eminence 
and  of  respectable  stations  in  life,  would  be  this  day  sunk  in  the  nadir 
of  obscurity,  were  it  not  for  the  system  of  priesthood !  True  it  is,  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  are  very  ignorant  when  compared  with  the  clergy 
of  other  religious  persuasions,  but  the  same  disparity  generally  obtains 
in  their  means  of  education,  and  the  distinction  is  equally  as  great  in 
the  conditions  of  the  parents  of  these  clergymen.  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  system  of  educating  the  Catholic  clergy  is  as  liberal  as 
it  ought  to  be,  nor  that  they  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  so 
much  as  they  might ;  but  I  maintain,  that  so  far  from  contributing  to 
keep  Ireland  in  ignorance,  if  not  a  proximate,  they  are  at  least  a  remote, 
cause  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education ;  for  if  the  priesthood  be 
taken  away,  these  schools  (their  nurseries)  will  be  deserted.  Thus, 
the  ladder  by  which  the  peasant  emerges  from  obscurity,  and  ascends 
to  the  level  of  a  gentleman,  will  fall  to  the  ground — the  grand  source  of 
refinement  and  civilization,  which  promotes,  while  it  gratifies  a  thirst 
for  education,  will  perish,  and  Ireland  will  degenerate  into  its  former 
barbarity. 

Classical  schools  of  the  description  which  I  have  here  alluded  to, 
are  much  more  ably  conducted  in  the  south  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland;  but  schools  of  a  higher  class  are  better  conducted  in  the 
north,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  The  reason  is,  the  more 
opulent  inhabitants  of  the  south  send  their  children  to  be  educated 
in  the  latter  place,  in  order  to  evade  the  Munster  accent;  whereas 
the  hospitality  of  the  Munster  farmers,  who  entertain,  gratuitously, 
such  as  are  in  quest  of  education,  particularly  if  intended  for  the 
church,  induces  the  poorer  sort  to  flock  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  and  as  these  pay  for  instruction,  able  masters  are  well 
encouraged  here:  hence  it  is  customary,  after  boys  have  been  well 
initiated  in  Latin  at  home,  to  spend  two  or  three  years  in  Munster,  iu 
order  to  finish  their  education.  They  are  here  subject  to  no  other 
expences  than  the  master's  charge,  which  varies  from  five  shillings  to 
a  guinea  per  quarter ;  besides,  they  have  more  leisure  for  study  than 
at  home,  where  they  would  be  obliged  to  work  after  school-hours. 
Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  fifty  or  sixty  strangers  at  one  school 
in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  all  reading  the  higher 
classics.  The  farmers  in  these  places  take  a  pride  in  keeping  a 
scholar,  nay,  some  of  them  keep  three  or  four.  I  have  seen,  myself, 
one  hundred  and  forty,  including  natives  and  strangers,  reading  the 
classics  at  one  school. 

After  having  spent  five  years  learning  Latin  at  home,  I  prepared 
to  set  out  to  Munster,  along  with  six  more  of  my  schoolfellows.  Having 
mustered  up  all  the  books  we  could  borrow,  and  having  procured  a 
certificate  of  our  correct  conduct,  from  our  parish  priests,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey,  each  of  us  having  a  gold  guinea  stitched  up 
in  the  collar  of  his  coat.  Whenever  we  wanted  refreshments  or 
lodgings  on  the  road,  we  went  into  the  most  respectable  and  con- 
venient houses,  and  on  announcing  that  we  were  scholars  going  to 
Munster,  we  always  experienced  the  best  treatment  they  could  afford. 
In  my  travels  on  this  occasi(wi  I  have  more  than  once  slept  in  the 
same  bed  with  the  husband  and  wife;  nay,  with  two  sisters  who 
were  marriageable;   and  I  overheard  their  mother  remark  to  one 
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of  tbem,  who  Beemcd  to  demur,  ^^  that  there  coald  be  no  harm  in  it,  as 
I  was  the  making?  of  a  priest ;"  and,  Heaven  knows,  she  was  right 

On  the  third  day  of  our  journey,  one  of  my  companions  saggeated 
an  ingenious  device  for  making  some  money.  In  Ireland  a  custom 
of  three  or  four  pence  is  imposed  on  cattle  intended  for  sale,  on  en- 
trance into  a  fair.  It  hap])cned  that  we  had  to  pass  through  a  fair, 
and  according  to  the  suggested  plan,  two  of  us  stopt  on  a  road,  aboat 
half  a  mile  outside  of  the  village,  and  exacted  this  custom  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  at  which  period  we  thought  the  first  who  had  paid 
might  have  reached  the  real  collectors.  As  our  authority  was  not 
suspected,  we  wore  paid  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  having  received 
about  twelve  shillings,  wc  decamped,  and  never  heard  any  thing  of  it 
after.  This  money  we  divided  amongst  us;  and  having  arrived  in 
the  county  of  Limerick  on  the  fifth  day,  (without  having  spent  a 
halfpenny,)  we  presented  our  certificates  to  a  priest,  who  directed  us 
what  school  to  go  to;  and  having  agreed  with  the  master  for  taut 
shillings  a  quarter,  and  a  glass  of  whiskey  punch  every  month,  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  lodgings ;  but  we  were  scarcely  set^ 
tied  here  a  month,  when  we  were  called  upon  to  go  to  confession ;  and 
having  told  the  priest  of  the  custom  we  had  exacted,  he  required  of 
ns  (to  our  great  mortification)  to  give  the  money  towards  the  repairs 
of  the  chapel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  those  from  whom  we  had 
taken  it. 

I  was  much  more  comfortable  here  than  I  had  been  at  home ;  the 
treatment  was  much  better  than  what  my  father  could'  afiPord ;  and  I 
had  nothing  to  attend  to  but  my  studies.  My  host  felt  great  anxiety 
for  my  progress.  Before  three  months  had  elapsed.  Captain  Rock  paid 
us  a  nightly  visit ;  he  called  on  my  host,  and  said  he  heard  that  he 
had  a  stranger  in  his  employ ;  my  host  replied  that  he  had  none  but  a 
scholar,  upon  which  the  captain  returned  him  thanks  for  his  benevo- 
lence, and  said  he  should  not  trouble  him  again.  The  Hockites  are 
partial  to  those  that  are  charitably  inclined ;  and  many  farmers  en- 
tertain scholars  merely  for  protection's  sake.  The  week  following, 
the  captain  and  his  party  paid  us  a  second  visit,  and  swore  mo 
in  his  secretary.  After  this  I  was  frequently  employed  in  writing 
threatening  letters  and  notices  for  him,  but  I  never  assisted  at  their 
nightly  outrages  but  one  night,  when  I  superintended  the  flogging  of 
a  dairyman  for  demanding  a  high  price  for  his  milk;  the  captain 
himself  not  being  able  to  attend.  After  having  spent  nine  months  at 
this  school,  my  guinea  was  exhausted,  and  having  no  other  source  than 
my  own  industry,  I  proceeded  to  another  part  of  the  county  to  work  for 
hire,  (being  ashamed  to  work  where  I  was  known.)  It  being  a  busy 
season  of  the  year,  I  received  ten-pence  a  day,  with  board,  &c. 

I  had  been  about  a  month  in  this  place  when  another  branch  of  the 
Rockites  paid  me  a  visit,  but  in  a  more  hostile  garb  than  the  former. 
I  could  no  longer  plead  my  scholarship ;  I  was  now  a  spalpeen ;  (a  term 
given  to  a  Conuaught  labourer ;)  my  employer  was  taken  out  and  flogged 
for  having  given  me  work.  I  was  next  taken  out  myself,  but  on  making 
the  party  sign  (with  which,  from  my  former  connexion,  I  had  been 
acquainted)  I  was  hailed  as  a  brother,  and  left  unmolested.  After 
this  I  went  to  a  reputable  school  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  the  terms 
of  I  which  were  one  half-guinea  per  quarter ;  I  got  lodgings  in  the  house 
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of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  whose  son  I  instructed  in  the  classics.  I 
continued  here  for  a  year ;  the  clergyman  treated  me  very  kindly,  and 
paid  the  master  for  my  instruction.  Thus,  after  having  spent  two. 
years  in  Munster,  and  having  rendered  myself  familiar  with  Virgil, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Cicero's  Orations  and  Offices,  five  Books  of  Livy, 
and  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  with  Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  Homer,  I 
returned  home  with  the  reputation  of  a  finished  scholar. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  1  received  from  my  father 
when  I  was  in  Munster : — 

Me  Wackdeelisli,* — After  all  u  are  alive,  God  be  thanked,  we  war  shur  u  war  ded, 
becayz  u  didnt  rite  ;  I  nu  u  war  crafty  Jack,  and  that  u  wudnt  dy  so  ezy ;  ur  letter 
war  with  the  postmister  a  hole  week,  and  I  didnt  sleep  a  nhll,t  becayz  we  war  wetein 
for  tlie  chumea  to  pay  the  prise  of  it ;  it  tuck  five  pounds  of  butter ;  Oh !  the  dont 
care  how  the  rob  we  poor  Romans,  but  I  war  as  glad  as  mor  than  a  firkin  that  it 
come ;  au  Jacky  II  never  mak  my  on  of  u  ;  u  sed  u  war  in  gud  helth,  and  a  didnt  se, 
God  be  thankt,  and  that  you  didnt  no,  but  ud  fall  down  sick  the  next  minute,  a  fine 
makin  of  a  preest  u  ar.  Take  my  bidden  and  go  offen  to  the  preest,  and  se  ur  prairs 
goin  to  bed  and  risen,  and  keep  from  bad  Kumpony.  All  the  Kimtry  come  to  reed  ur 
letter,  and  war  prain  for  ur  gud  luk  j  unky  Paddy  sez,  when  u  come  hom,  hel  give  u 
a  long  rige  of  cork  redsf  to  sell  to  mak  a  preist  of  u,  and  Kitty  Nully  will  spin  tlie 
makins  of  a  fin  shurt  for  u  ;  God  noz  evry  body  will  give  u  somthin  as  the  kan. 
Munster  is  the  plase  Jacky,  try  if  ul  get  me  plase  for  a  cow  and  il  go  up  ;  that  thik 
milk  that  u  sup  with  a  fork  is  so  gud  as  stirabout,  why  ul  be  so  fat  as  a  preest  with  it 
when  ul  come  hom.  Id  lay  a  wager  u  wud  not  sup  much  of  it  with  our  pitchfork. 
Am  afraid  this  letter  will  be  lost  on  the  way,  may  be  the  postmister  wud  open  it  and 
bum  it,  for  bees  a  black  orangman.  Au  what  a  fine  plase  ur  in,  there  is  so  many 
rich  Romans.  Rite  again  in  one  month,  and  direct  it  to  Jemmy  Smith,  soger,  tenth 
regiment,  Ballynamore,  and  II  get  it  for  nothing ;  for  he  told,  but  pay  a  penny.  AU 
the  Kuntry  send  ther  love  to  you  ;  no  more  at  present  from  ur  loving  daddy  Deelish. 

PS.  Crishle  ma  Chree,  rite  in  a  month  and  tell  me  how  u  are. 

Though  I  had  a  sound  and  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
yet  in  all  other  respects  I  was  as  rude  and  as  ignorant  as  a  boor ;  I 
could  not  speak,  write,  pronounce,  nor  even  spell  the  English  language 
correctly ;  I  knew  nothing  of  history,  nor  geography,  yet  I  was  an 
arrant  pedant  and  vain  of  my  attainments.  I  assumed  a  selfish,  over- 
hearing, monastic  air,  and  apparently  possessed  every  qualification 
necessary  for  a  reverend  father,  except  holy  orders  and  a  suit  of  hlack ; 
hut  before  I  could  succeed  in  procuring  these,  I  had  many  diflSculties 
to  encounter,  for  I  had  no  money,  and  consequently  no  influence  with 
the  Bishop ;  what  debarred  me  from  the  one  shut  me  out  from  the 
other  ;  so  that  after  coming  home  from  Munster  I  found  myself  only 
half  way  on  my  journey  to  the  priesthood. 

There  are  three  colleges  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy — Maynooth,  Kilkenny,  and  Carlow.  The 
former  being  supported  by  government,  is  attended  with  no  expence  to 
the  students,  the  numher  of  which  is  limited ;  hut  the  expences 
attending  the  two  latter  amount  to  about  40/.  a-year  to  each  student, 
for  the  period  of  four  years ;  yet  hy  a  preposterous  exercise  of  episcopal 
discretion,  those  who  are  most  affluent  in  their  circumstances  are  in 
general  sent  to  Maynooth,  while  the  poorer  classes  are  obliged  to 
struggle  through  the  other  colleges,  in  accordance  \vith  the  scriptures: 
"  To  him  that  hath  shall  he  given,  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 


My  dear  son.  t  A  wink.  $  A  species  of  potatoes. 
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be  taken  away,  even  that  which  he  hath:^  Merit  is  no  more  encouraged 
in  the  Catholic,  than  in  the  Protestant  Church.  Several  of  the  better 
favoured  are  ordained  previously  to  their  going  to  Carlow  or  Kilkenor, 
whereby  their  means  are  augmented  by  celebrating  masses  for  the  dead, 
by  collections  made  for  them  at  chapels,  and  eleemosynary  donations^ 
&ic. ;  but  to  me  all  these  advantages  were  denied ;  yet,  gloomy  as  buj. 
prospects  may  appear  to  have  been,  I  felt  no  way  disoouraged,  beinip 
never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  and  never  having  reason  to 
entertain  better  hopes. 

In  this  state  of  my  affairs,  when  I  might  safely  bid  defiance  to 
fortune,  I  set  up  a  school.  My  fame  being  rather  high,  from  havinip 
studied  so  long  in  Munster,  pupils  flocked  to  me  from  all  sides,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  two  years  I  realized  thirty  pounds.  My  father  having 
sold  his  cow,  gave  me  five  pounds,  with  which  I  treated  myself  to  a  suit 
of  black ;  being  thus  equipped,  and  having  with  much  difficulty 
obtained  the  Bishop's  permission,  I  entered  Carlqw  College,  without 
any  prospect  of  being  supplied  with  more  money,  but  trusting  to 
Providence  to  carry  me  through.  After  having  continued  here  for 
seven  mouths  in  *^  durance  vile,"  studying  divinity,  fasting,  prayings 
and  going  through  various  forms  of  mortification,  I  returned  home  to 
my  fathers  in  August  to  spend  the  vacation.  On  this  occasion,  having 
indulged  rather  freely  in  liquor,  at  a  wedding,  to  which  I  had  been 
invited,  I  took  liberties  unbecoming  my  station  with  some  of  the  female 
sex  ;  this  having  reached  the  Bishop's  ear,  through  the  kind  offices  of 
some  good-natured  friend,  in  a  few  days  after  I  received  a  letter 
from  his  Lordship,  stating,  that  my  return  to  college  would  be 
dispensed  with.  The  distress  v.hich  this  event  produced  in  my  family 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described ;  all  my  father's  fondest 
hopes — the  prospect  of  attaining  the  height  of  his  ambition,  by  having 
his  son  a  priest,  his  cow,  and  my  two  years'  hard  earning,  fell  a  sacrifice: 
to  this  innocent  but  indiscreet  act  of  mine.  I  felt  more  remorse  for 
being  the  cause  of  so  much  affliction  to  my  father  than  of  having  my 
own  hopes  blasted,  for  my  prospect  of  succeeding  in  my  object  was 
never  flattering, 

I  was  looked  upon  as  an  outcast  from  society,  and  obliged  to  shun 
my  father's  presence. 

Being  in  a  state  of  mental  distraction  incapable  of  aggravation,  I 
gave  my  father  the  only  guinea  that  I  had  left  of  my  thirty  pounds, 
and  set  out  to  seek  my  fortune,  with  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket.  At 
this  time  I  had  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  succeed  in  procuring  a 
private  tuition,  and  having  no  person  to  refer  to  respecting  my  abilities 
and  conduct,  I  forged  a  recommendation  from  two  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  I  knew  to  be  abroad  then,  and  adopted  the 
customary  mode  of  seeking  tuitions,  that  is,  of  calling  at  every 
respectable  house  where  I  could  learn  there  were  children,  and  enquiring 
if  they  wanted  a  tutor.  After  having  travelled  for  three  days  unsuc-» 
cessfully,  as  I  was  approaching  Granard,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
I  perceived  a  number  of  persons  collected  at  a  Catholic  chapel: 
suspecting  that  a  priest  was  there,  I  went  up  in  order  to  seek  his 
advice  in  my  distressed  state  ;  from  my  habit  the  people  mistook  me 
for  a  priest,  and  saluted  mc  as  such  in  the  plural  number,  as  is  the 
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custom.  I  felt  flattered  witli  the  homage,  and  took  no  pains  to  unde- 
ceive them.  As  I  was  making  enquiries  respecting  the  priest,  ^ 
messenger  arrived  to  announce  tliat  Father  Phil  could  not  come  that 
day.  They  all  felt  considerahly  disappointed  at  this  message,  as  he  had 
appointed  that  day  on  the  previous  Sunday  to  hear  confessions.  It  wast 
suggested  to  me  to  supply  his  absence ;  this  I  at  first  modestly 
declined,  without  declaring  my  incapacity ;  but  being  pressingly  urgedj 
and  having  learned  that  it  was  an  indulgence,  my  distress  having 
prevailed  over  my  conscience,  I  felt  disposed  to  yield  to  their  wishes. 
There  are  two  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  required  of  every 
person  to  confess,  that  is,  at  Christmas  and  Easter;  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  parishioners,  the  priest  holds  a  station  at  theso 
times  in  every  town  land ;  as  a  compensation  for  which,  he  is  entitled  to 
a  shilling  from  each  house  on  Christmas  day  and  Easter  Sunday;  but 
those  who  go  to  confession  on  occasions  of  indulgence,  are  in  general 
obliged  to  pay  sixpence  or  more  each  time.  J,  after  having  struggled 
for  a  short  time  with  my  conscience,  took  the  chair  at  one  end  of  the 
chapel  (for  there  was  no  confession  box)  with  a  view  of  receiving  the  six- 
pences. Although  the  day  was  by  no  means  warm,  I  was  all  over  in  a. 
state  of  perspiration,  palpitating  with  fear  for  the  consequence ;  how- 
ever, I  continued  to  sit  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  I  gave  absolution  to  sixteen,  who  were  to  receive  the  sacrament 
on  the  Sunday  following.  The  penance  which  I  enjoined  was  in 
general  light,  but  in  this  I  was  not  ruled  by  their  guilt,  for  my  mind 
was  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  that  I  could  not  attend  to  their  confes-* 
sions,  nor  could  I  afterwards  recollect  a  word  of  what  I  had  been  told. 
Of  the  sixteen  whose  confessions  I  had  heard,  twelve  paid  me  sixpence 
a-piece,  and  four  women  brought  me  a  hank  of  yarn  each,  which  I 
declined  accepting.  There  remained  about  ten  unheard,  but  I  had  not 
courage  enough  to  sit  longer.  As  I  was  going  out  of  the  chapel,  J  was 
asked  to  go  to  christen  a  child,  but  for  this  also  I  wanted  brass.  I 
then  proceeded  with  all  possible  speed  to  Granard,  trembling  for  the 
consequence  of  my  presumption.  I  have  never  since  heard  any  thing 
respecting  the  confession. 

In  Oranard  I  picked  up  an  acquaintance  of  the  most  versatile 
genius  I  have  ever  met  with ;  his  name  was  Barny  Reilly.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  was  originally  intended  for  the  priesthood| 
but  his  propensity  to  liquor  disqualified  him,  and  his  state  was  as 
forlorn  as  my  own.  Haying  liVed  five  years  by  his  wits,  he  was  more 
conversant  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  of  a  more  insinuating  address, 
and  a  more  artful  schemer  than  I  was ;  he  had  no  other  principle  than 
generosity,  for  he  would  perform  the  most  degrading  ofl&ce  for  a  glass 
of  whiskey,  or  the  price  of  it,  and  share  it  afterwards  with  a  stranger. 
As  a  proof  of  his  ingenuity,  he,  on  one  occasion,  had  served  a  process, 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  summons,  to  appear  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
but  no  appearance  having  been  made,  he  was  called  upon  to  prove  the 
service,  when  he  swore,  that  he  had  left  a  copy  in  the  house,  and  that 
there  were  two  in  it  at  the  time.  Being  asked  of  what  age  he  supposed 
these  were,  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  say ;  but  he  knew  that  the 
youngest  male  had  beard.  This  was  deemed  a  good  service ;  yet  it 
subsequently  appeared  that  this  youngest  male  was — a  buck  goat. 
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and  that  Reilly  had  effected  his  entrance  through  the  window,  and  hid 
the  process,  there  being  no  person  in  the  house  at  the  time.     A  com-' 
munity  of  circumstances  allied  him  and  me.     I  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship in  his  schemes ;  his  mind,  fertile  in  expedients,  never  failed  in 
suggesting  devices  to  supply  our  wants  ;  we  imposed  on  the  peasantry, 
and  exacted  money  from  them  in  various  ways.     At  one  time  we  took 
a  tour  through  the  country,  and  passed  as  tithe-proctors  among  the 
farmers,  who  bribed  us  with  money,  liquor,  &c.  to  make  a  partial  esti- 
mation of  their  crops.    We  frequently  discovered  illicit  distillations, 
and  imposing  ourselves  as  excisemen,  we  were  bribed  for  passing  them 
over.     On  one  of  these  occasions,  Reilly,  after  having  received  a  bribe 
of  fourteen  shillings,  gave  information  to  the  real  excise  officer,  for- 
which  he  received  ten  shillings,  whereby  the  owner  was  obliged  to  pay 
a  second  fee.   This  act  I  could  never  forgive  him.    In  several  instances 
we  acted  as  tax  collectors,  and  drivers  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  in  our 
mock  capacity,  we  were  as  willing,  and  as  sure,  to  receive  a  bribe  for 
indulgence,  as  if  our  authority  were  real.     Happening  to  be  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  the  chincough  was  very  prevalent,  Reilly  passed 
himself  as  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  and  thereby  sold  two 
pounds  worth  of  his  old  rusty  black  coftt,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  an 
inch ;  the  burning  of  any  part  of  his  clothes,  under  the  noses  of  the 
patients,  being  deemed  a  remedy  for  this  disease.     But  the  most  inge- 
nious of  all  our  schemes  was  the  following : — 

After  an  abvscnce  of  two  months,  we  returned  to  Granard,  where 
Reilly  was  well  known.  We  hired  a  little  cabin,  for  two  shillings  a 
week,  unfurnished.  We  required  no  furniture  but  a  pot,  to  boil  what- 
ever we  wanted,  and  straw  to  sleep  on :  these  we  easily  procured,  and 
in  a  few  days  after,  we  took  out  of  the  grave  a  beggar  man,  who  had 
died  in  the  town ;  we  placed  him  in  the  straw,  and  covered  him  with  an 
old  rug.  This  being  dor.e,  Reilly  stole  away  out  of  town,  and  I  cir- 
culated a  report  that  he  died,  showing  the  old  man  as  his  corpse. 
This  was  easily  believed ;  for,  although  many  came  to  the  house,  none 
was  anxious  to  examine  him ;  and  accordingly  a  collection  was  insti-- 
tuted  to  bury  him ;  he  was  so  well  known,  that  eveiy  man  contributed 
his  mite.  His  bed  was  burned  on  the  next  hill,  according  to  the 
custom ;  not  the  bed  that  the  corpse  lay  upon,  for  as  the  soul  often 
rests  in  it  for  some  time  after  it  departs  from  the  body,  a  next  door 
neighbour  would  not  allow  it  to  be  burned,  least  the  sOul  might  be 
scorched,  but  he  generously  gave  a  bundle  of  straw  as  a  substitute. 
About  twenty  women  assembled  and  cried  over  the  blaze.  When 
night  came  on,  the  youngsters  of  the  town  came  to  his  wake ;  they 
sung,  smoaked,  played  tricks,  performed  mock  marriages,  and  indulged 
in  all  the  merriment  and  levity  that  characterize  the  Irish  wakes. 
Several  complained  of  a  disagreeable  smell,  emanating  from  the 
corpse.  I  was  glad  of  having  this  excuse  to  get  rid  of  him  quickly, 
for,  hardened  as  I  then  was  in  the  art  of  scheming,  I  felt  myself  by 
no  means  at  ease  on  this  occasion.  Accordingly,  I  huddled  him  up 
next  morning  in  a  coffin,  which  cost  me  half-a-crown,  and  got  him 
buried  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  priest  having  blessed  a  plateful 
of  clea  at  his  own  house,  to  be  put  into  the  grave,  was  nbt  requested 
to  attend.     All  this  was  done  without  exciting  suspicion.     I  cleared 
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about  four  pounds  by  it.    On  the  second  night  after,  Rdlly  returned 
privately  to  me ;   and,  on  consideration,  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
remove  the  corpse  to*  its  original  grave.    This  we  effected  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  ;  and,  next  day,  he  made  his  appearance  in  public,  t6 
the  great  consternation  of  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  every  person  shunned 
him,  and  retired  within  doors  to  avoid  him,  imagining  it  to  be  his 
ghost.      At  length  a  young  man  sunmioned  up  courage  enough  to 
address  him  from  a  window,  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  himself 
or  his  ghost.     To  this  Reilly  replied,  according  to  the  plan  concerted 
between  us  after  his  return,  that  he  had  not  3ied  at  all,  as  was 
imagined,  but  that  being  very  drunk  the  night  on  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  departed,  he  was  carried  off  by  the  good  people,  who 
had  substituted  a  log  of  wood  in  his  image ;  that  he  should  have  been 
kept  by  them  for  ever,  were  it  not  that  he  had  two  friends  there  who 
assisted  in  his  escape.     The  more  intelligent  part  of  the  people  ridi- 
culed this  tale  ;  they  imagined  that  Reilly  had  been  buried  alive,  that 
his  grave  had  been  subsequently  opened,  and  that  his  explanation  was 
a  mere  fabrication.     The  fact  of  his  being  buried  so  soon,  favoured 
this  construction.     The  grave  was  reopened,  as  we  had  anticipated ; 
nothing  being  found  there  corroborated  their  opinion.     It  is  here  that 
our  plan  was  deficient,  for,  in  removing  the  corpse,  we  ought  to  have 
left  the  coffin,  with  a  piece  of  wood  in  it,  to  correspond  with  Reilly's 
tale,  instead  of  having  buried  the  original  and  modern  coffins  in  one 
grave ;  but,  in  the  confusion,  this  escaped  us.     A  great  number  were 
satisfied  with  this  interpretation  of  Reilly's  reappearance ;   but  that 
he  could  have  risen  from  the  grave  was  still  a  mystery,  which  could 
not  be  cleared  up,  otherwise  than  by  suspecting  that  I   had  been 
cognizant  of  his  having  been  buried  alive,  and  I  had  opened  his  grave 
at  night.     To  do  away  with  this  impression,  I  went  to  chapel  on  the 
Sunday  following,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  at  the  altar,  on  a  bochill, 
that  I  had  neither  assisted  in  his  resurrection,  nor  was  I  privy  to  it ; 
and  that  I  firmly  believed,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  Reilly  did  not  die  at  all,  and  that  it  was  not  he  that  had  been 
buried,  &c.     The  bochill  is  a  piece  of  bent  brass,  about  the  size  of  a 
pistol ;  an  oath  on  it  is  considered  more  sacred  and  binding  than  a 
book  oath.     It  is  believed  that  if  a  person  should  forswear  on  the 
bochill,  his  mouth  would  be  twisied  round  to  his  ear,  or  that  he  would 
be  afflicted  with  some  visible  punishment  by  the  offended  Deity.     I 
have  seen  several  persons  whose  mouths  were  naturally  inclined  to  one 
side.     I  was  told,  and  I  then  believed,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  per- 
jury, committed  through  the  bochill,  either  by  themselves  or  their 
parents.     This  solemn  declaration  on  my  part,  involved  the  affair  in 
greater  mystery ;  even  the  priests,  who  were  content  with  the  other 
interpretation,  were  now  much  staggered.     But  as  Reilly's  statement 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  ideas  which  the  majority  of  the  people 
entertain  of  the  fairies,  they  now  felt  satisfied  as   to  the  truth  of  it. 
The  peasantry  imagine,  that  the  generality  of  those  who  die  suddenly, 
particularly  such  as  are  drowned,  are  carried  off  by  the  fairies,  who, 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  are  called  good  people,  through  courtesy  ; 
because,  as  these  fairies  are  invisible  beings,  it  is  possible  they  may  be 
listening  when  spoken  of;  and  as  they  are  invested  with  supernatural 
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power,  the  peasantry  speak  of  them  with  respect  to  evade   theii 
displeasure. 

fn  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  there  are  a  great  number  of  forts^ 
which  were  erected  by  the  Danes  on  settling  there ;  these  are  supposed 
to  be  the  residences  of  the  good  people.  In  my  younger  days,  when-* 
ever  I  had  occasion  to  pass  by  any  of  them,  I  never  ceased  repeatiiig 
to  myself:  <<  God  bless  the.  good  people !  God  bless  the  good  people!*^ 
&c.,  until  I  conceived  that  I  was  out  of  hearing.  Whenever  any  thing 
is  mislaid  in  a  cabin,  such  as  a  knife  or  a  needle,  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  good  people,  who  will  return  it  whcm  com- 
venicnt ;  but  if  it  be  detained  too  long,  the  owner  will  tie  a  straw  round 
the  crook  which  is  used  for  suspending  the  pot  over  the  fire,  in  order 
to  urge  it  to  exercise  the  authority  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  among 
the  good  people,  in  having  the  article  restored;  nothing  can  have 
influence  over  it  but  a  straw.  If  the  article  be  not  then  immediately 
returned,  the  charge  of  having  taken  it  is  transferred  from  the  good 
people  to  some  other  quarter. 

The  banshee,  whose  cries  are  a  harbinger  of  death  in  the  family  of 
the  person  who  hears  them,  is  a  member  of  the  good  people,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  some  person  of  the  family,  who,  having  met  with  a 
sudden  death,  was  carried  off  by  the  fairies,  whereby  she  is  invested 
with  the  supernatural  power  of  foreseeing  the  afflictions  of  her  friends, 
which  she  has  sometimes  tenderness  enough  to  lament.  When  a 
child  is  a  long  time  sickly,  and  is  not  thriving,  it  is  in  general  con- 
sidered by  its  parents  to  be  supposititious,  that  the  real  child  had 
been  taken  away,  and  this  substituted  by  the  good  people.  There  are 
several  instances  of  such  children  having  been  done  away  with  pri- 
vately. One  of  a  most  glaring  description  and  revolting  to  humanity, 
came  within  my  own  knowledge,  about  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  coun^ 
of  Limerick  and  parish  of  Fledamore.  A  boy,  seven  years  old,  who 
was  looked  upon  by  his  parents  as  supposititious,  was  placed  naked 
between  three  large  fires  in  a  field,  the  parents  and  several  of  the 
neighbours  assisting.  The  mpther  addressed  him  to  this  effect :  "  You 
are  not  my  child ;  go  off  to  the  good  people  whence  you  came,  and 
restore  my  real  child  to  me,  or  you  shall  be  burned  to  death."  The 
poor  child  being  a  cripple,  and  unable  to  move,  cried  out:  "  Oh !  mother, 
dear,  I  am  your  child !  Oh  I  mother,  dear,  I  am  your  loving  child !  Saije 
mc,  save  me ! "  This  affecting  appeal  in  no  way  operated  on  these 
inhuman  wretches,  who  looked  on  unmoved  till  dripping  flowed  ^m 
him.  Perceiving  that  he  would  not  run  away  as  they  expected,  they 
at  length  removed  him,  but  he  died  in  a  few  hours  after.  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  parish  chapel  the  following  Sunday,  when  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Ryan  denounced  them  in  severe  terms  from  the  altar,  and  ordered 
them  to  come  bareheaded  and  barefoot,  covered  with  white  sheets,  for 
three  Sundays,  to  chapel,  yet  the  civil  authorities  took  no  cognizance 
of  it ;  there  was  not  even  a  coroner's  inquest,  although  there  were 
five  magistrates  within  a  mile  of  the  place,  and  the  fact  was  as  no- 
torious in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  noon-day.  Let  the  reader  draw 
a  conclusion,  for  I  have  neither  inclination  nor  abilities  sufficient  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  Irish  magistracy.  As  this  occurrence 
may  appear  incredible,  on  account  of  its  extravagance,  to  those  who 
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,are  not  well  acquainted  with  Ireland,  I  have  been  particular  in  giving 
the  time  and  place^  in  order  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact. 

I  have  thus  far  digressed  from  my  subject,  presuming  that  this  de-* 
tail  of  fairyism  will  not  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  To  re- 
sume:— Reill/s  story  was  believed  in  general,  and  several  of  the 
neighbours,  whose  friends  had  died  suddenly,  came  to  enquire  of  him 
if  they  were  among  the  good  people.  His  inventive  genius  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  an  appropriate  answer.  After  having  spent  five  months 
raising  the  wind  in  this  manner,  I,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  began 
to  reflect,  being  hitherto  guided  solely  by  impulse.  I  felt  compunction 
for  the  life  I  was  leading,  and  saw  that  it  was  not  the  way  to  fortune 
or  to  fame ;  for  though  we  had  been  successful  in  our  schemes, "  what 
is  ill  got  is  in  general  ill  gone."  We  indulged  freely  in  liquor,  and 
lived  .as  much  above  our  finances  as  our  credit  enabled  ns.  I  there- 
fore dissolved  partnership  with  Reilly,  and  put  on  a  resolution  to  re- 
form. In  consonance  with  this,  I  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on 
myself  to  disburden  my  conscience  of  its  aceumulated  guilt  by  going 
to  confession.  The  reader  can  imagine  what  a  mass  of  dirty  work  I 
had  to  wade  through,  and  with  what  reluctance  I  undertook  this 
Augean  task,  having  to  account  for  all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, 
since  I  had  ,left  college.  Before  I  could  get  absolution  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  once  every  week  for  a  month,  and  ultimately  to  go  to  the 
Bishop,  on  account  of  the  sacerdotal  functions  which  I  had  assumed 
in  hearing  confessions  in  the  chapel. 

Much  as  the  system  of  auricular  confession  and  absolution  is  cen« 
sured  and  ridiculed,  I  deem  it,  (if  not  abused,)  the  most  salutary  and 
national  ingredient  in  the  religion.  I  speak  from  conviction,  when  I 
say,  that  it  operates  as  a  restraint  on  evil  doings.  Many  refrain 
from  bad  acts,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  confessing  them, 
I  do  not  imagine  that  any  person  is  induced  to  commit  a  crime  from 
a  prospect  of  being  absolved  from  its  moral  guilt,  for  absolution  will 
not  be  given  unless  where  sincere  repentance  and  a  firm  resolution  of 
amendment  shall  appear  to  the  priest ;  and  it  seldom  happens  that  a 
person  does  an  evil  act  with  an  intention  to  repent  for  it.  When  the 
'  mind  is  burdened  with  guilt,  it  feels  little  remorse  in  adding  to  the 
weight,  and  is  less  scrupulous  in  the  commission  of  crimes  than  if  it 
were  at  ease:  whereas,  when  it  is  exonerated  from  an  oppressive 
charge,  its  aversion  to  those  acts  that  induced  its  past  sufferings  is 
increased,  while  the  delight  it  experiences  renders  it  more  tenacious 
of  its  purity. 

It  was  thus  with  me,  when,  having  whitewashed  my  conscience,  I 
steered  my  course  towards  Dublin,  with  a  light  heart  and  an  empty 
pocket,  in  search  of  a  tuition  as  before;  and  after  having  made 
several  unsuccessful  applications,  I  ultimately  succeeded  in  engaging^ 
for  three  months,  on  trial,  with  a  magistrate  in  the  county  of  lUldaare, 
for  two  guineas,  and  board  and  lodgings,  with  a  pronuse  of  an  increase 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  should  I  give  satisfaction. 

This  was  a  change  from  one  extreme  to  another — from  unbounded 
liberty  to  absolute  slavery:  and  if  the  patience  with  which  I  bore  it 
was  not  a  proof  of  my  resolution  to  amend,  it  at  l^t  entitled  me  to 
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credit  for  pliancy  of  temper.     There  were  three  pupils  placed  ander 
my  charge,  the  eldest  was  twelve,  and  the  youngest  eight  ye  ars  old. 
I  was  desired  to  call  them  Master  Henry,  Master  John,  and  Master 
George.     I  was  not  to  correct  nor  reprove  them,  nor  make  free  with 
them :  to  do  all  the  duties  of  a  nursery-maid.     Should  I  act  con* 
trary  to  these  orders  they  were  desired  to  complain  of  me.     I  was 
ohliged  to  take  my  meals  at  a  side-table  in  the  parlour,  while  my 
pupils  took  theirs  with  the  family.     This  was  a  most  grievous  restrainl 
on  me,  for  I  was  so  very  awkward,  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  use  a 
knife  or  fork,  and  was  therefore  a  constant  subject  of  ridicule  to 
them  all :  my  language  was  a  piebald  compound  of  English  and  Irish, 
and  whenever  I  spoke  I  was  laughed  at.     I  was  so  shy  that  I  would 
rather  starve  than  ask  for  more  than  I  was  served  with  first.     The 
magistrate,  who  was  very  stingy,  knew  this  well,  and  took  advantage 
of  it.     He  was  too  polite  to  help  me  plentifully,  or  to  press  me ;  he 
often  complimented  me  on  the  smallness  of  my  appetite,  and  I  en-, 
deavoured  to  support  the  reputation  at  the  expence  of  a  lank  belly. 
I  was  not  even  allowed  the  run  of  the  kitchen,  which  was  my  proper 
element ;  nor  to  make  free  with  the  servants,  though  I  was  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  them.     I  verily  believe  that  I  should  have 
starved  were  it  not  for  the  good-nature  of  a  man  servant  who  used  to 
steal  potatoes  for  me.     The  parents  spoke  of  me  in  the  presence  of 
the  children  with  contempt,  and  as  one  of  the  common  people.    Yet, 
after  all  this,  it  was  expected  that  I  should  induce  my  pupils  to  attend 
to  their  business  and  behave  with  propriety,  through  sheer  reverence 
for  my  power.     To  this  treatment  I  submitted  with  perfect  resig- 
nation, and  gave  such  satisfaction  that  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  he. 
made  me  his  clerk,  and  allowed  me   the  perquisites  arising  from 
writing  summonses  and  informations,  in  addition  to  my  former  salary. 
This  I  turned  to  good  advantage ;  for  the  presents  I  used  to  receive 
from  litigants,  for  interposing  on  their  behalf,  were  considerable ;  for 
the  magistrate  was  partially  inclined  towards  me.     At  this  time  of  the. 
tutorship  and  clerkship,  I  made  about  20/.  a  year.      After  having 
continued  in  this  situation  for  a  year  and  a  quarter,  I  entered  Trinity 
College  as  sizar. 

The  average  number  of  sizarships  in  Trinity  College  is  about  ten 
every  year,  and  the  number  of  candidates  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred, of  various  ages,  from  sixteen  to  forty  years ;  the  majority  of 
whom  have  long  experience  in  teaching.  School  merit  alone,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  distinguished, succeeds;  hut, ceteris  paribus,  the  preference, 
is  given  to  youth.  The  advantages  attending  a  sizarship,  are,  first, 
an  exemption  from  the  college  and  tutor's  fees,  which  amount  to 
fourteen  pounds  a  year ;  commons  gratis  for  four  years ;  besides  some 
lucrative  offices  and  chambers,  which  are  conferred  according  to  merit. 
Independent  of  these,  a  sizarship  is  a  criterion  of  classical  attain-, 
ments ;  it  is  a  strong  recommendation  to  tuitions  and  situations  in 
schools;  so  that,  altogether,  it  is  highly  desirable.  Though  sizars, 
are  the  lowest  description  of  students  in  college,  yet  they  are  subject 
to  nothing  humiliating ;  formerly  they  were  obliged  to  wait  on  the 
fellows  at  dinner ;  but  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Board,  that  has  been 
latterly  dispensed  with,  so  that  they  are  liable  to  no  servile  duties,  and 
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have  a  separate  table  to  thenuselves;  Some  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Churchy  the  Bar,  and  the  Senate,  have  been  of  this  class. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  mention  a  Corran,  a  Plnnkett,  a 
Magee,  and  a  Yelverton.  The  encouragement  and  facilities  for 
literary  promotion  held  out  by  this  university,  polish  and  refine  for 
sterling  ornaments  to  the  state  and  to  society,  several  of  those  rich 
but  rude  minerals  of  the  mind,  with  which  Ireland  abounds,  and 
which  otherwise  would  moulder  away  under  the  rust  of  ignorance  and 
neglect.  It  admits  as  students^  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions 
indisciminately :  but  with  the  exception  of  sizarships,  the  beneficial 
places  are  conferred  on  members  of  the  Established  Church  alone, 
whereby  a  strong  inducement  to  proselytism  is  bcld  out  to  the  poorer 
class,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Catholics. 

There  were,  in  my  time,  in  college,  about  twenty  apostates  who  had 
been  schoolfellows  of  mine,  and  who  were  originally  intended  for  the 
priesthood.  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  one  half  of  the  scholarships 
(which  average  twelve  every  year)  are  conferred  on  converts  from 
Catholicism.  Among  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  university,  it 
dispenses  with  attendance  on  lectures,  and  residence  within  the  college, 
both  of  which  are  required  at  Oxford,  and  the  former  at  Cambridge  ; 
so  that  a  student  may  pursue  his  studies  where  he  pleases,  being 
required  only  to  attend  the  quarterly  examinations,  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily subject  to  any  other  expences  than,  as  fellow  commoner,  26/.  a 
year,  and  as  pensioner,  14/.  After  having  gained  a  sjzarship  I  became 
a  convert  to  Protestantism,  not  from  a  conviction  of  the  errors  of  Popery, 
but  merely  with  a  view  of  gaining  a  scholarship.  I  felt  much  com- 
punction at  first,  but  it  wore  away  by  degrees,  yet  the  principles  of 
Catholicism  were  so  deeply  imprinted  in'  my  mind,  that  I  was  still 
partial  to  it.  When  I  became  a  little  more  enlightened,  I  perceived 
that  there  were  many  silly  ceremonies  connected  with  it ;  but  though  I 
deemed  it  less  rational,  I  did  not  consider  it  less  genuine  on  that 
account.  In  a  short  time  after  I  had  entered  into  college,  my  tutor 
procured  me  a  private  tuition  with  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and 
fortune  in  the  Queen's  County,  who  gave  me  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year^  with  board  and  lodgings.  Rude  and  boorish  as  I  was  he  admitted 
me  to  his  own  table,  took  great  pains  to  refine  my  manners,  and  treated 
me  with  high  respect.  In  my  second  year  I  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
scholarship ;  whereupon  my  salary  was  raised  to  60/.  a  year. 

After  having  held  this  tuition  for  three  years,  in  which  time  I  pre- 
pared two  of  my  pupilB  for  college,  (having  four  in  all,)  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  King's  Inns  as  a  student, 
and  took  up  my  residence  in  college,  where  I  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
my  scholarship,  which  were  chambers  and  commons  gratis,  with  some 
other  trivial  perquisites ;  whereupon  I  got  tuitions  in  Dublin,  which 
brought  me  in  about  120/.  a  year.  I  continued  here  for  two  years,  at 
which  period  I  had  secured  all  my  terms  in  the  King's  Inns,  and  tajken 
out  a  bachelor's  degree. 

The  forms  necessary  for  the  Irish  Bar  are  to  serve  nine  terms  in  the 
King's  Inns,  Dublin,  and  eight  in  some  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London. 
The  latter  requisite  is  rather  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  Irish 
students,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  founded  on  reason,  it  only  tends  to 
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throw  difficulties  in  the  way :  it  ie  not  attended  with  any  beneficial 
effect,  for  the  majority  of  the  students  reside  no  longer  In  London  than 
while  they  are  eating  their  dinners. 

In  compliance  with  this  unmeaning  ceremony  I  came  to  London  and 
entered  Gray's  Inn,  it  being  mostly  h'equented  by  Irish  students  on 
account  of  the  facility  of  keeping  terms.  In  a  few  months  after  I  got 
a  reportership,  with  a  salary  of  2/.  10«.  a  week  on  the  Morning  Herald. 
Having  continued  on  this  establishment  for  one  year,  I  was  engaged  <m 
the  Morning  Chronicle  for  4/.  a  week ;  I  held  this  utuation  tor  three 
years,  at  which  period  I  had  realized  about  three  hundred  pounds  (for 
I  lived  economically.)  I  then  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  called  to 
the  Bar. 

I  have  bccu  often  told  that  I  deserved  much  credit  for  having  raised 
myself  from  the  lowest  state  in  society  to  so  respectable  a  profession, 
without  any  assistance  or  patronage,  but  I  could  never  see  what  claim- 
I  have  to  merit ;  my  abilities  never  exceeded  mediocrity,  and  in  all  my 
struggles  I  never  experienced  more  hardship  or  privation  than  I  sheila 
if  I  had  acquiesced  in  my  original  state,  so  that  I  owe  all  to  ambition. 


'  ;r  ,nii' 


THE  PLAYHOUSES. 

Nothing  can  be  more  uninteresting  than  the  present  state  of  thea- 
trical affairs.  Covent-garden  (whose  head  is  in  Chancery)  struggles 
to  keep  on  its  legs,  but  bears  itself  most  unseemly ;  whilst  Drury-buie 

i whose  head  is  also  in  a  precarious  predicament)  fights  feebly  in  its 
istress.  New  operas,  and  plays,  ana  farces,  are  produced  in  clusters^ 
and  die  as  regularly  as  they  are  produced.  John  Brown,  the  work  of 
a  Brown,  has  had  only  a  few  nights'  immortality ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble  has  played  Othello,  and  been  well  dressed  on  that  occasion. 
Mr.  Braham  has  taken  a  bout  with  the  John  Bull  for  calling  bimjk 
Jew.  And  a  piece  called  the  French  Libertine,  originally  transkflli^' 
by  way  of  exercise,  out  of  the  Spanish  into  the  French,  by  Washing^t^ 
Irving,  and  rendered  into  English  from  Irving's  copy,  has  alarmed  the 
moralities  of  the  play-going  British  public  for  several  nights.  Nothing 
really  succeeds.  The  Olympic  is  going,  going,  going — ^And  poor 
little  benefit-building  Knight  is  gone !— Listen  is  occasionally  poorly- — 
Macready  is  out  of  town— -Young  has  descended  from  Tragedy's  mgh 
trotting  horse-^Clown  Sotheby's  sprained  ancle  does  not  mena — and 
all  is  vexation  and  trouble  of  spirit!  ^ 

Mr.  Matthews  is  preparing  his  new  Entertainment,  we  hear— or  rather, 
others  are  preparing  it  as  usual  for  him.  Mr.  Yates  will  also  produce 
a  budget  of  songs  and  anecdotes  at  the  Adelphi  about  the  same  time. 
This  sort  of  cabriolet  entertainment,  all  drawn  by  one  horse,  is  getting 
common  now.  Covent-garden  should  start  Reeve,  and  Drury-Iane 
Harley,  and  then  we  should  have  a  diversity. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  REMARKABLE  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  DIED  IN 

FRANCE  DURING  1825. 

Paris,  Jan,  10,  1826. 

My  dear  Friend, — Before  I  introduce  you  into  the  literary  bazaar, 
already  well  stocked  with  new  or  furbished  articles  of  this  year's  ma- 
nufacture, I  cannot  refrain  from  thi'owing  a  parting  glance  over  the 
past  year,  so  rich  in  disappointments  and  absurdities  of  every  kind, 
from  the  mining  companies  of  England,  to  the  thi*ee  per  cents  of  M . 
de  Villele ;  from  M.  Sosthenes*  pious  reforms  in  our  opera,  to  the 
Jesuits'  abominable  law  against  sacrilege.  Let  us  begin  by  a  brief 
review  of  the  remarkable  men  who  have  been  removed  from  the 
stage  within  the  year  1825.  As  royalty  is  sure  to  attract  attention 
enough,  I  shall  pass  over  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

The  French  peerage  has  lost  nine  of  its  members,  of  whom  only 
three  are  likely  to  have  any  reputation  in  England*  Among  these  is 
M.  de  Lacepede,  known  from  his  continuation  of  Buffon.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  imperial  senate,  he  had  always  set  speeches  ready,  in  sup- 
port of  the  harshest  measures.  One  of  his  harangues,  which  obtained 
some  celebrity,  is  a  defence  of  the  rigours  of  the  conscription  and  of  the 
levy  of  the  Ban  and  Arriere-ban  in  1812.  He  asserted  thafmilitary 
manoeuvres  and  excui*sions  to  the  frontiers  furnished  agreeable  recre- 
ation and  salutary  exercise  for  all  classes  and  all  ages.  Napoleon 
said  of  him,  "  I  don't  know  what  that  man  does  to  himself;  he  is  a 
head  taller  than  I,  and  yet  I  am  always  obliged  to  stoop  when 
I  speak  to  him."  When  he  pi^blished  his  continuation  of  Buffon, 
an  epigram  appeared,  in  which  his  treatise  on  reptiles  was  thus  eu- 
logized : 

Trait^  complet,  s'il  eut  parl6  de  lui. 

He  left  many  manuscript  works  behind  him,  written  probably  like  his 
printed  ones,  in  the  style  of  a  rhetor — never  in  that  of  a  thinker.  One 
posthumous  historical  work  is  going  to  be  published,  in  which  he  af- 
fects to  prove,  as  a  naturalist,  that  rivers  and  mountains  are  the  real 
and  inevitable  boundaries  of  nations.  He  will,  of  course,  demonstrate 
to  your  satisfaction,  that  Scotland  and  Ireland  cannot  belong  to  Eng- 
land ;  that  Italy  is  separated  into  two  countries  by  the  Appenines ; 
that  every  island  is,  of  right,  an  independent  state  ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding roads,  canals,  and  steam-boats,  nations  are  divided  by 
physical  obstacles,  and  not  by  the  difference  of  institutions,  or  even  of 
languages.  In  proof  of  the  latter  position,  he  adduces  the  fact  that, 
in  France,  German  is  spoken  in  Alsace ;  Basque  in  Bayonne  and  its 
neighbourhood;  Provencal,  or  Languedocian,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces ;  and  Celtic  in  Brittany.  I  have  said  enough  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  this  book,  which  will  of  course  be  praised  to  the  skies  by  all 
our  journals,  which  lavished  their  encomiums  on  the  insipid  work  of 
Professor  Villemain. 

The  second  peer  whom  we  have  lost  during  the  year  is  the  Count 
Ferrand,  author  of  a  work  of  very  small  merit,  entitled  Esprit  de 
VHistoire,  It  was  much  puffed  in  its  day,  because  it  had  a  monar- 
chical tendency,  and  appeared  at  the  moment  when  Napoleon  was 
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endeavouring  to  re-establish  monarchy  and  monarcMcal  institutions. 
Count  Ferrand  was  the  man  who  suffered  himself  to  be  dislodged,  like 
a  blockhead,  from  his  place  of  Directeur  des  Po8te8,  and  had  the 
folly  to  ask  his  successor,  Lavalctte,  (whose  romantic  deliverance  is 
so  celebrated,)  for  passports  and  post-horses  before  Napoleon  had  even 
entered  Paris. 

The  third  is  M.  de  Boulogne,  Bishop  of  Troye,  who  had  acquired 
some  degree  of  reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  lost  three  of  its  members,  among 
whom  the  most  conspicuous,  and  the  most  lamented,  is  General  Foy. 
His  death  has  given  occasion  to  a  display  of  noble  and  generous  feel- 
ings, which,  for  their  disinterestedness  and  simplicity,  are  perfectly  un- 
exampled in  France.  General  Foy  was  indeed  the  perfect  representa- 
tive of  the  French  character,  with  all  its  brilliant  excellencies  and 
dazzling  defects. 

Nor  have  literature  and  the  arts  sustained  less  heavy  losses. 
Painting  has  been  robbed  of  two  of  the  men  who  had  contributed  the 
most  to  its  advancement  among  us.  Girodet,  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  his  imagination,  rather  than  for  the  sobriety  of  his  compo- 
sition, has  left  several  pictures,  among  which  the  most  celebrated^ 
the  Deluge,  will  be  the  soonest  forgotten.  But  his  beautiful  studies 
of  heads ;  his  Hippocrates  refusing  the  gifts  of  the  King  of  Persia ; 
his  Attala ;  his  magnificent  designs  from  Virgil ;  his  sweet  composi- 
tions from  Anacreon,  will  be  constantly  perpetuated  by  the  engraver, 
as  models  of  the  most  fertile  invention  and  the  most  refined  taste. 
David,  the  founder  of  the  French  school,  did  not  long  survive  Girodet. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  his  imagination  retained  all  its  freshness ; 
and  his  two  last  pictures,  the  dispute  between  Achilles  and  Agamem- 
non, and  the  parting  of  Eucharis  and  Telemachus,  are  full  of  indica- 
tions of  vigour  and  warmth  of  conception.  Belgium  afforded  him  an 
asylum  in  his  exile,  and  the  artists  of  that  country  paid  him  all  the 
honours  they  could  have  bestowed  upon  a  citizen. 

Music  has  been  deprived  of  Salieri,  the  learned  composer  of  the 
Danaides ;  and  Geveaux,  a  composer  of  a  very  inferior  class,  but  dis- 
tinguished for  grace  and  lightness.  Astronomy  has  lost  Burckardt ; 
geography,  Buache  and  Barbier  du  Bocage  ;  bibliography,  the  learned 
Barbier,  author  of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Anonymes  et  Pseudonymes,  in 
which  the  new  and  amusing  facts  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  numerous  as 
the  blunders  in  the  works  of  your  Dibdin ;  sculpture,  Du  Paty,  an 
excellent  citizen,  but  a  very  moderate  sculptor ;  and  natural  history, 
Le  Vaillant.  Ainong  those  who  adorned  the  other  branches  of  our 
literature,  Denon,  Desfontaines,  (the  comic  writer,)  Fabre  D'Olivet, 
Henry  de  St.  Simon,  Antignac,  Courier,  Peltier,  ana  La  Saune,  have 
been  successively  swept  off.  La  Saxme  was  a  very  elegant  didactic 
poet,  of  Delille's  school.  Antignac  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
epicurean  school  of  the  Caveau  moderne^  so  celebrated  at  the  time  at 
which  Cambac^res  and  Grimod  de  la  Regni^re  flourished.  Peltier 
was  better  known  in  England  than  in  France,  from  his  French  paper, 
the  Ambigu,  published  in  London,  and  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
splendid  defence  of  him.  Denon  was  equally  well  known  to  fo- 
reigners and  to  his  own  countrymen,  for  the  captivation  of  his  address 
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and  the  exqnisite  tact  of  his  conversation.  It  was  he  whom  the  Prin- 
cess de  Talleyrand  mistook  for  Rohinson  Crusoe,  and  interrogated 
with  such  diverting  naivet6  as  to  the  fate  of  his  man  Friday.  She  had 
heard  that  M.  Denon  was  a  great  traveller  and  had  written  an  account 
of  his  travels ;  and  as  her  bookseller  happened  to  send  her  l^obinson 
Crusoe,  she  took  for  granted  that  must  be  the  book.  M.  Henri  de  St. 
Simon  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Induatrtels,  under  whose 
auspices  the  Producteur  comes  out.  He  was  worthy,  by  his  eccentri- 
cities, to  be  a  native  of  your  free  and  happy  shores.  Only  at  his 
death  was  it  known  that  he  was  a  Marquis,  a  grand-nephew  of  the 
Duke  de  St.  Simon,  and  a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class.  Fabre 
d'Olivet  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  He  Was  the  author  of  a  very 
curious  work  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  which  he  asserts  that  tliis  cu- 
rious piece  of  history  has  been  hitherto  misunderstood.  He  published 
the  text  in  Hebrew,  with  a  new  translation,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mentary whose  claims  to  orthodoxy  are  not  such  as  to  make  me  ven- 
ture to  discuss  its  merits  in  your  extremely  biblical  country. 

Courier  had,  of  late  years,  enjoyed  a  reputation  popular  beycmd  all 
example.  Fifty  thousand  copies  of  his  delightful  anonymous  pam- 
phlets were  sold  within  the  first  month  of  their  appearance ;  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  it  was  impossible  to  procure  one.  If  he  had 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  probably  have  produced  something-^ 
not  less  powerful  and  effective  than  the  letters  of  your  celebrated 
Junius.  M.  Courier's  style  is,  however,  so  distinguished  by  pleasantry^— 
it  is  so  tinged  by  local  sentiments  and  allusions,  that  its  success  in  any 
other  country  must  be  extremely  inferior  to  that  which  it  enjoys  in 
France.  He  was  assassinated  in  Touraine,  just  as  he  was  preparing 
a  work  against  the  Jesuits.  His  murderer  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  it  requires  no  great  skill  in  prophecy  to  predict  that  he  never 
will. 

We  have  also  lost  several  very  distinguished  women.  At  their  head 
I  must  place  the  celebrated  Madame  Krudener.  She  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  among  which  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  novels  in 
the  French  language ;— ^Madame  la  Marechale  de  Coigny,  a  perfect 
model  of  conversational  wit  and  talent ; — Madame  du  Fresnoy,  author 
of  several  elegies,  which  breathe  great  tenderness  of  heart ; — and, 
lastly,  the  beautiful  Paulina  Bonaparte,  Princess  Borghese.  It 
is  needless  to^  enlarge  on  the  captivations  of  the  lovely  Princess 
Paulina.  Tliey  must  be  well  known  to  your  countrymen,  whom  she 
invariably  received  with  peculiar  favour  and  distinction.  As 
for  Madame  Krudener,  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
the  mysticism  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  are  sufficiently  striking 
proofs  of  her  influence  and  ascendancy. 

I  much  fear  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  works  published 
during  the  year  1825  will  leave  as  slight  an  impression  on  the  public 
mind  as  the  death  of  Marshal  Sachet,  Duke  of  Albufera,  or  of  any 
other  person  whose  celebrity  is  puffed  in  a  funeral  oration,  and  for- 
gotten the  next  day.  The  historical  work  of  Thieny,  on  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  will  sur- 
vive :  it  possesses  originality  and  learning. 

I  made  a  calculation  the  other  day  of  the  number  of   volumes 
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published  in  Paris  daily,  and  I  discoyered,  to  a  perfect  certainty^  that 
they  amount  to  from  forty-five  to  forty-seven  thousand.  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy  of  proof.  The  Journal  de  la  Lihrairie  appears 
twice  a-week ;  each  number  contains  near  three  hundred  articles^ 
that  is  to  say^  rather  more  than  eighty  per  day.  Of  these  articles, 
some  are  printed  in  editions  of  five  hundred,  others  of  from  one  to 
six  thousand,  copies.  Taking  one  thousand  as  the  average,  we  shall 
have  eighty  thousand ;  but  in  this  number  will  be  included  pamphlets, 
prospectuses,  advocates'  bills,  literary  journals,  numbers  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  other  voluminous  writers,  three  of  which  go  to  mako 
a  volume.  For  these  I  mako  au  ample  deduction,  by  reducing  the 
number  nearly  by  one  half.  Well,  of  these  forty-five  thousand  vo- 
lumes a-day,  what  will  survive  ?  If  we  judge  by  the  past,  we  shall  'be 
alarmed — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  consoled — at  the  immense  number  oi 
works  which  the  waters  of  oblivion  will  speedily  and  utterly  overwhelm, 
leaving  not  even  their  titles.  But  what  does  it  signify?  they  have 
amused  a  few  of  our  idle  hours ;  fresh  authors  will  have  their  turn, 
and  not  a  single  really  valuable  or  productive  idea  will  perish.  One 
poet  dies,  another  succeeds  him,  and  clothes  in  a  new  garb  ideas 
which  have  been  current  for  ages ;  while  additions  to  the  stock  of 
real  wisdom  and  intelligence  are  made  by  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion. 

Twenty  new  volumes  are  now  lying  on  my  table  ;  let  us  open  them 
at  random,  and  sec  what  we  can  find  worthy  to  travel  from  one  metro- 
polis to  another,  and  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  rumours  of  con- 
spiracies at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  triumphant  and  sanguinary  ele- 
vation of  tho  new  czar. 

Almanack  des  Gourmands !  What  an  alluring  title !  On  opening 
it,  I  find  it  contains  a  very  accurate  gastronomic  chart  of  France.  It 
exhibits  at  one  view  the  capons  of  Mans,  the  hams  of  Bayonne,  the 
trujffles  of  Perigueux,  the  mossy  wine  of  Champagne,  that,  beloved  of 
English  lords,  of  Bourdeaux,the  grapes  of  Fontainbleau,  the  pates  of 
Strasbourg  and  of  Limoges,  the  mutton  of  Pr6-Sal6,  the  oysters  of 
Marenues.  What  riches !  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  reading  the  kitchen 
style  of  the  author,  while  I  feast  my  eyes  on  the  wonders  displayed 
in  his  chart.  I  should  be  afraid  of  some  disagreeable  interruption  to 
the  course  of  my  ideas. 

But  a  professor  of  the  gastronomic  science  next  summons  me  to 
attend  to  his  instructions.  His  title  is  vast  and  sublime — Physiologic 
du  Gout,  ou  Meditations  de  Gastronomie  Transcendante  ;  ouvrage 
thSorique,  historique,  eta  Vordre  dujour.  Following  the  example 
of  M.  de  Monteclos,  that  severe  mathematician,  who  compiled  a  Dic^ 
tionnaire  de  Geographie  Gourmande,  the  author  of  the  Physiologie 
du  Gouty  who  is  said  to  be  a  venerable  and  excellent  judge  of  the 
highest  court  of  France,*  has  amused  his  leisure  hours  by  teaching  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  how  judges  eat  their  oysters.  This  work  is 
written  somewhat  in  the  style  of  your  celebrated  Walton's  Angler ; 
there  is  something  of  every  thing;   anecdotes,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
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different ;  bits  of  history,  chemistry,  physiology ;  some  serious,  some 
jocose ;  like  one  of  those  ambigus  (cold  suppers)  which  are  given  after 
a  ball  in  the  winter. 

The  most  odd  and  incongruous  materials  are  huddled  together  in 
M.  Bryart  de  Savarin's  two  volumes.  It  might,  however,  be  some- 
times wished  that,  like  those  who  figure  at  the  balls  and  ambigus  just 
mentioned,  he  had  taken  a  little  more  pains  to  conceal  or  to  decorate 
certain  defects,  which  he  exhibits  in  all  their  nakedness.  The  book 
is  gi-eatly  inferior  to  Walton's  in  every  respect,  but  it  is  not  tiresome. 

If  you  have  the  courage  to  attack  a  tiresome  book,  we  must  turn  to 
a  volume  by  the  dull  academician  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  entitled 
Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  Raphael,  M.  Quatremere, 
who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  character  of  perpetual  dictator  of  the 
fine  arts,  would  think  his  dignity  compromised  by  attempting  any  thing 
so  light  as  to  amuse  his  readers.  He  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  Aus- 
trian school ;  the  firm  advocate  of  repose, — or  rather  sleep, — in  politics, 
in  literature,  and  in  civilization.  Sleep  he  regards  as  the  benefactor 
of  the  world ;  and  he  does  his  best  to  shed  darkness  over  the  land,  and 
to  extend  the  empire  of  his  favourite  divinity. 

M.  Moreau  de  Jeunes  is  not  as  yet  an  academician  in  form,  and 
has  the  only  rank  of  correspondent ;  notwithstanding  which  he  assumes 
the  privilege  of  being  as  soporific  as  a  real  academician,  and  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  body  his  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, he  multiplies  his  publications,  and  exhibits  himself  in  every 
direction  and  in  every  aspect.  I  must,  however,  make  one  exception 
in  favour  of  a  work  he  has  just  published  Sur  le  Commerce  du  Dix^ 
neumhme  Si^cle.  It  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  large  or  pro- 
found views,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  containing  a  considerable  number 
of  interesting  facts.  Do  not,  however,  trust  to  what  the  JPrench 
papers  say  about  it.  All  their  encomiums  are  collusive,  and  those  who 
frequent  the  pit  of  this  great  theatre  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  performers,  in  spite  of  their  masks  and  disguises  ;  but  foreigners 
may  be  imposed  upon,  and  may  believe  all  they  read  to  be  genuine  and 
sincere. 

The  approach  of  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  now  brings  new 
actors  on  the  stage.  The  hostile  parties  are  measuring  their  weapons. 
The  death  of  General  Foy  leaves  a  chasm  in  the  left  side  which  it  is 
impossible  to  fill.  The  whole  struggle  this  session  will,  therefore,  lie 
between  the  opposing  factions  of  the  right  side.  Already  has  the  head 
of  the  absolutists,  M.  de  la  Boudonnaye,  asked  an  audience  of  the 
King,  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  the  course  which  his  party  intends  to 
pursue,  in  case  M.  de  Villele  continues  at  the  head  of  administration. 
He  told  him  that  the  ultra  party,  discontented  at  being  paid  in  three  per 
cents  for  measures  antecedently  taken,  had  determined  to  refuse  the 
minister  their  votes.  "  Well,"  said  the  King,  "  you  mean  then  to  vote 
with  the  Jacobins." — '^  We  shall  do,"  replied  M.  de  la  Boudonnaye, 
'^  as  we  did  five  years  ago,  when,  by  your  Majesty's  desire,  we 
joined  the  Jacobins,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu's  administration."  The  King,  who  is  not  happy  at  replies, 
said  nothing,  and  left  M.  de  la  Boudonnaye  rather  mortified  at  his  re- 
ception. There  is  not  a  spring  that  the  ultras  have  not  set  in  motion 
to  displace  M.  de  Villele ;  but  the  King,  who  believes  that  the  French 
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Bevolution  would  never  have  taken  place  had  not  Lonis  XVI.9  contraiy 
to  his  advice,  dismissed  M.  de  Calonne,  will  not  open  the  door  to  a  ft«Bh 
revolution  by  dismissing  the  man  whom  he  calls  his  Calonne.  Sos- 
thends  himself,  Sosthcn^s,  so  celebrated  for  his  reforms  in  the  moralff 
of  the  opera  house,  and  for  his  exploits  against  the  independence  of  the 
public  press,  lost  all  his  Dcmosthenian  eloquence  on  this  occmsion. 
The  Abb6  Latil,  Archbishop  of  Bheims,  intimated  to  him,  that  a  oer^ 
tain  great  personage  desired  the  removal  of  M.  de  Vill^le,  and  that  hm 
was  selected  to  give  the  minister  to  understand  that  his  resignatioH 
would  be  extremely  well  received.  Thereupon,  our  delighted  8o«- 
thends,  in  the  full  belief  that  this  great  personage  was  the  King,  went 
to  Vill^le,  and  announced  to  him,  that,  in  his  tour  through  his  pro* 
Tince,  he  had  found  him  universally  detested ;  that  he  had  no  sup- 
port to  hope  from  any  party ;  that  the  court  hated  him  as  heartUy 
as  the  city,  the  clergy  as  heartily  as  the  court,  and  lastly,  that  the 
King  himself  was  desirous  of  his  removal  from  office.  Villdle  in- 
stantly  went  to  the  King,  and  declared,  that  if  such  were  his  Majesty's 
wishes,  he  would  instantly  resign  his  portfolio.  The  King  could  not 
conceive  what  hq  meant,  and  learned  with  astonishment  that  Sot- 
then^s  had  led  him  into  this  blunder.  He  immediately  sent  for  hinu 
Sosthen^s  confessed  that  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims  was  the  person 
who  had  intrusted  him  with  this  commission.  "  For  the  future/'  said 
the  King,  "  I  beg  you  not  to  undertake  such  negociations.  I  don^ 
understand  the  people  of  my  household  (as  a  citizen  says  to  his  foot- 
man) meddling  in  political  matters."  SoBth6nes  retired,  and  the 
King  said  to  M.  do  Villelc :  '^  What  can  be  the  matter  with  poor  Sos* 
then^s  ?  he  seems  to  me  quite  altered.'^ — *^  Indeed,  sire/*  answered 
Villdle, "  he  is  so  altered,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  him  to  be  the  same 
man.  He  returned  from  his  journey  so  strangely  changed,  that  i 
really  fear  his  brain  is  affected.'*  «  The  devil  r  said  the  King^ 
**  that  may  be  dangerous."  "  He  seems  to  me  rather  mad/'  added 
M.  de  Vill^le, "  from  the  language  he  held  to  me."  « If  that  be  the 
case,"  said  the  King,  ^^  he  must  be  kept  a  little  at  a  distance.  Besides^ 
he  is  not  a  minister;  let  him  keep  to  his  own  functions.  I  shall 
always  like  him,  but  he  must  not  meddle  in  politics ;  that  would  com-^ 
pletely  craze  him.'* 

Here,  my  friend,  you  have  a  little  sketch  of  a  late  oonversatioiL 
You  may  depend  on  the  fact.  I  have  still  a  great  many  things  to 
tell  you ;  among  others,  the  scandal  caused  by  some  of  our  great 
ladies,  two  of  whom  have  been  forbidden  to  appear  at  court ; — the 
appearance  of  Madame  Fodor,  whose  failure  was  complete,  cmd  of 
Madame  Pasta,  whose  success  was  most  triumphant,  successively,  in 
the  part  of  Semiramis; — ^the  success,  not  dramatic  but  patriotic^ 
of  the  tragedy  of  Leonidas,  and  other  matters  equally  grave  and  im- 
portant; but  this  letter  is  already  too  long,  and  the  patience  of 
your  readers  is  probably  tired  before  my  hand. — ^Yours, 

yANONYME  LiTTSRAXRE. 
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WATERTON'S  WANDERINGS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  * 

The  extracts  from  this  work  wkich  appeared  occasionally  in  the 
newspapers,  conveyed  to  us  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  its  character,  and 
we  took  it  up — we  will  not  mince  the  matter — with  the  expectation  of 
finding  it  somewhat  in  the  Munchausen  vein.  There  are  certainly  two 
or  three  surprising  adventures  in  the  book,  and  as  they  are  recounted 
with  a  studied  quaintness,  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  old  travellers, 
they  remind  us  very  strongly  of  the  various  amusing  little  satires  on 
invention  which  have  been  composed  in  the  manner  of  those  worthies. 
We  were  struck  in  these  adventures  by  the  free  use  of  the  first  person, 
which  is  also  so  conspicuous  in  the  histories  of  certain  voyagers  whom 
we  do  not  care  to  name  in  the  same  page  with  Mr.  Waterton ;  the  first 
person  is  with  them  always  first  in  every  affair  where  danger  is  to  be 
incurred,  and  honour  and  glory  are  to  be  acquired.  So  it  is  with  Mr. 
Waterton  in  some  two  or  three  tustles  with  serpents,  and  therefore, 
with  the  rashness  and  infirmity  of  judgment  by  which  London 
Magazine  writers,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  occasionally 
led  astray,  we  ranked  our  author  in  our  own  minds  with  those 
historians  who  do  not  discriminate  with  sufficient  nicety  between  their 
own  faculties  of  memory  and  invention.  It  was  a  foolish  and  a  wicked 
thing  in  us  to  come  to  this  false  conclusion  on  such  insufficient  evidence, 
but  we  repent  it — and  can  we  say  more  ? 

We  had  not  read  six  pages  of  Mr.  Waterton's  book  indeed  before 
we  discovered  our  error,  and  found  that  we  had  fallen  into  excellent 
hands  (we  trust  that  liis  book  will  return  the  compliment,  and  say  as 
much  of  us.)  In  recording  his  wanderings  in  South  America  he  affects 
the  quaint  old  style  it  is  true,  but  with  the  style  he  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  some  of  our  ancient  and  amiable  egotists,  and  that  spirit  is  a  very  de- 
lightful one,  for  it  is  a  spirit  of  goodness  which  leads  the  writer  to  view 
every  living  things  however  mean  its  place  in  the  scale  of  the  creation, 
not  only  with  a  tolerant,  but  a  kindly  feeling,  and  to  discover  some  claim 
on  our  sympathies  in  the  most  repulsive  and  despised  creatures.  Mr. 
Waterton  is  a  naturalist,  and  a  fine  critic  he  is  on  nature's  works,  for  he 
finds  beauties  in  all  her  productions,  and  not  only  finds  them  himself 
but  makes  us  see  and  feel  them  too.  He  has  also  in  perfection  tJiat 
attribute  which  should  be  inseperable  from  the  critical  capacity,  the 
love  of  justice ;  and  this  sentiment  has  prompted  him  to  vindicate  from 
aspersion  the  characters  of  some  creatures  which  have  laboured  under 
the  unmerited  ill  report  of  man.  He  has  put  the  characters  of.  the 
woodpecker,  the  goat-sucker,  and  the  sloth  right  with  the  world ;  and 
he  has  even  given  a  good  word  to  the  vulture :  he  has  done  more,  but 
these  we  name  because  we  shall  show  how  he  has  laboured  in  the  cause 
of  these  traduced  creatures ;  and  if  the  reader  can  smile  at  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  zeal  without  respecting  the  benevolent  feeling  whence  it 
springs,  and  admiring  the  skill  of  the  advocacy,  he  is  not  worthy  of 
the  treat  which  we  are  going  to  set  before  him.  For  our  parts  we  are 
free  to  confess  that,  in  our  judgment,  if  Mr.  Waterton's  Wanderings  in 
South  America  had  produced  nothing  but  his  vindiction  of  the  sloth,  he 

*  Wanderings  in  South  America,  the  North-west  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
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would  oil  this  score  alone  have  deserved  well  of  the  universe,  and  merited 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  nature  for  his  lahours  in  behalf  of  one  of  her 
belied  creatures.  Conceive,  that  for  centuries  man  has  been  calum- 
niating the  sloth,  and  that  now  for  the  first  time  we  are  taught  our 
error,  and  learn  that  this  bye-word  for  indolence  is  in  fact  a  most 
active  animal — that  is,  after  a  sort.  The  sloth,  indeed,  in  some  respects 
may  be  resembled  to  an  Irish  peasant,  for  he  lives  on  the  rudesl  and 
the  scantiest  nourishment,  is  never  easy  in  a  smooth  path,  and  never 
busy  but  in  a  breeze.  We  make  no  apology  for  plunging  in  medias  res, 
and  coming  at  once  to  Mr.  Waterton's  vindication  of  the*sloth,  bccaosa 
the  natural  history  of  South  America  is  the  staple  of  our  author's 
book,  and  we  cannot  give  a  better  specimen  than  that  which  we  now 
subjoin  of  the  delightful  manner  in  which  he  communicates  to  us  the 
results  of  his  enquiries  in  this  interesting  province  of  science. 

This  is  the  native  country  of  the  sloth.  Ills  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  cries,  all 
conspire  to  entreat  you  to  take  pity  on  him.  These  are  the  only  weapons  of  defence 
which  nature  hath  given  him.  While  other  animals  assemble  in  herds,  or  in  pain» 
range  through  these  boundless  wilds,  the  sloth  is  solitary,  and  almost  stationary; 
he  cannot  escape  from  you.  It  is  said,  his  piteous  moaos  make  the  tiger  relent,  and 
turn  out  of  his  way.  Do  not  then  level  your  gun  at  him,  or  pierce  liim  with  a 
poisoned  arrow ; — he  has  never  huit  one  living  creature.  A  few  leaves,  and  those  of 
the  commonest  and  coarsest  kind,  are  all  he  asks  for  his  support.  On  comparing  him 
with  other  animals,  you  would  say  that  you  could  perceive  deficiency,  deformity,  and 
superabondance  in  his  composition.  lie  has  no  cutting  teeth,  and  though  four 
stomachs,  he  still  wants  the  long  intestines  of  ruminating  animals.  He  has  Qoly  one 
inferior  aperture,  as  in  birds.  He  has  no  soles  to  his  feet,  nor  has  he  tiie  power  of 
moving  his  toes  separately.  His  hair  is  flat,  and  puts  you  in  mind  of  gftflt  withered 
by  the  wintry  blast.  His  legs  are  too  short ;  they  appear  deformed  by  the  imnfT  in 
which  they  are  joined  to  the  body,  and  when  he  is  on  the  groundj  they  seem  as  if  only 
calculated  to  be  of  use  in  climbing  trees.  He  has  forty*siz  ribs,  while  the  elephant 
only  has  forty ;  and  his  claws  are  disproportionably  long.  Were  you  to  mark  down 
upon  a  graduated  scale,  the  different  claims  to  superiority  amongst  the  four  footed 
animals,  this  poor,  ill-formed  creature's  claim  would  be  the  last  upon  the  lowest 
degree.— (P.  8.)  ♦♦♦♦•••♦♦ 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  sloth,  whose  native  haunts  have  hitherto  been  so 
little  known,  and  probably  little  looked  into.  Those  who  have  written  on  this  sxngnlar 
animal  have  remarked  that  he  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  pain,  that  he  is  proverHally 
slow  in  his  movements,  that  he  is  a  pnsoner  in  space,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  has 
consumed  all  the  leaves  of  the  tree  upon  which  he  had  mounted,  he  rolls  himself  up 
in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  then  falls  to  the  ground.    This  is  not  the  case. 

If  the  naturalists  who  have  written  the  history  of  the  sloth  had  gone  into  the  wilds, 
in  order  to  examine  his  haunts  and  economy,  they  would  not  have  drawn  the  foregoing 
conclusions ;  they  would  have  learned,  that  though  all  other  quadrupeds  may  be  des- 
cribed while  resting  on  the  ground,  the  sloth  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  his 
history  must  be  written  while  he  is  in  the  tree. 

lliis  lingular  animal  is  destined  by  nature  to  be  produced,  to  live  and  to  die  in  the 
trees  ;  and  to  do  justice  to  him,  naturalists  must  examine  him  in  this  his  npper  element* 
He  is  a  scarce  and  solitary  animal,  and  being  good  food,  he  is  never  allowed  to  escape. 
He  inhabits  remote  and  gloomy  forests,  where  snakes  take  up  their  abode,  and  where 
cruelly  stinging  ants  and  scorpions,  and  swamps  and  innumerable  thorny  shrubs  and 
bushes,  obstruct  the  steps  of  civilized  man.  Vvere  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions 
from  the  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  the  sloth,  you  would  probably  suspect 
that  no  naturalist  had  actually  gone  into  the  wilds  with  the  fixed  determination  to  find 
him  out  and  examine  his  haunts,  and  see  whether  nature  has  committed  any  blunder 
in  the  formation  of  this  extraordinary  creature,  which  appears  to  us  so  forlorn  and 
miserable,  so  ill  put  together,  and  so  totally  unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  have 
been  so  bountifully  given  to  the  rest  of  animated  nature ;  for,  as  it  has  formerly  been 
remarked,  he  ha!^  no  soles  to  his  feet,  and  he  is  evidently  ill  at  ease  when  he  tries  to 
jnove  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  then  that  he  looks  up  in  your  face  with  a  countenance 
that  says,  "  Have  pity  on  me,  for  I  ^un  in  pain  and  sorrow." 
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It  mostly  happens  that  Indians  and  Negroes  are  the  people  who  catch  the  sloth,  and 
bring  it  to  the  white  man :  hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  erroneous  accounts  we 
have  hitherto  had  of  the  sloth,  have  noi  been  penned  down  with  the  sHghtest  intention 
to  mislead  the  reader,  or  give  him  an  exaggerated  history,  but  that  these  errors  have 
naturally  arisen  by  examining  the  sloth  in  those  places  where  nature  never  intended 
that  he  should  be  exhibited. 

However,  we  are  now  in  his  own  domain.  Man  but  little  frequents  these  thick  and 
noble  forests,  which  extends  far  and  wide  on  every  ^de  of  us.  This,  then,  is  the 
proper  place  to  go  in  quest  of  the  sloth.  We  will  first  take  a  near  view  of  him.  By 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his  anatomy,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account  for  his  move- 
ments hereafter,  when  we  see  him  in  his  proper  haunts.  His  fore  legs,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  his  arms,  are  apparently  much  too  long,  while  his  hind  legs  are  very  short, 
and  look  as  if  they  could  be  bent  almost  to  the  shape  of  a  corkscrew.  Both  the  fore  and 
liind  legs,  by  their  form,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  t^jey  are  joined  to  the  body,  are 
quite  incapacitated  from  acting  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  or  in  supporting  it  on  the 
earth,  as  the  bodies  of  other  quadrupeds  are  supported,  by  their  legs.  Hence,  when 
you  place  him  on  the  floor,  his  belly  touches  the  ground.  Now,  granted,  that  he  sup- 
ported himself  on  his  legs  like  other  animals,  nevertheless  he  would  be  in  pain,  for  he 
has  no  soles  to  his  feet,  and  his  claws  are  very  sharp  and  long,  and  curved ;  so  that, 
were  his  body  supported  by  his  feet,  it  would  be  by  their  extremities,  just  as  your 
body  would  be  were  you  to  throw  yourself  on  all-fours,  and  try  to  support  it  on  the 
ends  of  your  toes  and  fingers — a  trying  position.  Were  the  floor  of  glass,  or  of  a 
polished  surface,  the  sloth  would  actuaJIy  be  quite  stationary  ;  but  as  the  ground  is 
generally  rough,  with  little  protuberances  upon  it,  such  as  stones,  or  roots  of  grass, 
&c.,  this  just  suits  the  sloth,  and  he  moves  lus  fore  legs  in  all  directions  in  order  to  find 
something  to  lay  hold  of;  and  when  he  has  succeeded,  he  pulls  himself  forward,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  travel  onwards,  but  at  the  same  time  in  so  tardy  and  awkward  a 
maimer,  as  to  acquire  him  the  name  of  sloth. 

Indeed  his  looks  and  his  gestures  evidently  betray  his  uncomfortable  situation ;  and 
as  a  sigh  every  now  and  then  escapes  him,  we  may  be  entitled  to  conclude  that  he  is 
actually  in  pain. 

Some  years  ago  I  kept  a  sloth  in  my  room  for  several  months.  I  often  took  him  out 
of  the  house,  and  placed  him  upon  the  ground,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  his  motions.  If  the  ground  were  rough,  he  would  pull  himself  forwards,  by 
means  of  his  fore  legs,  at  a  pretty  good  pace,  and  he  invariably  shaped  his  course 
towards  the  nearest  tree.  But  if  I  put  him  upon  a  smooth  and  well-trodden  part  of  the 
road,  he  appeared  to  be  in  trouble  and  distress :  his  favourite  abode  was  the  back  of  a 
chair ;  and  after  getting  all  liis  legs  in  a  line  upon  the  topmost  part  of  it,  he  would 
hang  there  for  hours  together,  and  often,  with  a  low  and  inward  cry,  would  seem  to 
invite  me  to  take  notice  of  him.* 

The  sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  whole  life  in  the  trees,  and  never  leaves  them 
but  through  force  or  accident.  An  all-ruling  Providence  has  ordered  man  to  tread  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  e£^le  to  soar  in  the  expanse  of  the  skies,  and  the  monkey 
and  squirrel  to  inhabit  tlie  trees :  still  these  may  change  their  relative  situations  with- 
out feeling  much  inconvenience :  but  the  sloth  is  doomed  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  the 
trees  ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  not  upon  the  branches,  like  the  squirrel  and 
the  monkey,  but  under  them.  He  moves  suspended  from  the  branch,  he  rests  sus- 
pended from  it,  and  he  sleeps  suspended  from  it.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he  must 
have  a  very  different  formation  from  that  of  any  other  known  quadruped. 

Hence,  his  seemingly  bungled  conformation  is  at  once  accounted  for ;  and  in  lieu  of 
the  sloth  leading  a  painful  life,  and  entailing  a  melancholy  and  miserable  existence  on 
its  progeny,  it  is  but  fair  to  surmise  that  it  just  enjoys  life  as  much  as  any  other  animal 
and  that  its  extraordinary  formation  and  singular  habits  are  but  further  proofs  to  engage 
us  to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of  Onmipotence. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  sloth  does  not  hang  head  dovtmwards  like  the  vampire. 
When  asleep,  he  supports  himself  on  a  branch  parallel  to  the  earth.  He  first  seizes 
the  branch  with  one  arm,  and  then  with  the  other ;  and  after  that,  brings  up  both  his 
legs,  one  by  one,  to  the  same  branch  ;  so  that  all  four  are  in  a  line  :  he  seems  perfectly 
at  rest  in  tiiis  position.  Now,  had  he  a  tail,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  it  in  this  position  :  were  he  to  draw  it  up  within  his  legs,  it  would  interfere  with 
them ;  and  were  he  to  let  it  hang  down  it  would  become  the  sport  of  the  winds.    Thus 


*  By  tliis  action  the  sloth  signified,  as  plainly  as  a  sloth  can  signify  any  thing,  the 
;manuer  of  life  which  was  agreeable  to  him. — Rev, 
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his  d«6ciency  of  tail  ii  a  benefit  to  him ;  it  is  merely  an  apology  for  a  tail,  scaicely 
exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

I  observed  when  he  was  climbing,  he  never  used  his  anns  both  together,  bat  fint 
one  and  then  the  other,  and  so  on  alternately.  There  is  a  singularity  in  his  hair, 
different  from  that  of  all  other  animals,  and,  I  believe,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  natunUats  ; 
his  hair  is  thick  and  coarse  at  the  extremity,  and  gradually  tapers  to  the  root,  whem 
it  becomes  fine  as  the  finest  spider's  web.  His  fur  has  so  much  the  hue  of  the  mnaa 
which  grows  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  him  out  when 
he  is  at  rest. 

The  male  of  the  three-toed  sloth  has  a  longitudinal  bar  of  very  fine  black  hair  on 
his  back,  rather  lower  than  the  shoulder-blades ;  on  each  side  of  this  black  bar  there  it 
a  space  of  yellow  hair,  equally  fine ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  pressed  into  the 
body,  and  looks  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  singed.  If  we  examine  Uie  anatomy  of  lus 
fore  legs,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  by  their  firm  and  mnscular  texture,  how  Tcoy 
capable  they  are  of  supporting  the  pendent  weight  of  his  body,  both  in  climbing  and  at 
rest ;  and,  instead  of  pronouncing  them  a  bungled  composition,  as  a  celebrated  nata- 
raUst  has  done,  we  shall  consider  them  as  remarkably  well  calculated  to  perform  their 
extraordinary  functions. 

As  the  sloth  is  an  inhabitant  of  forests  within  the  tropics,  where  the  trees  touch 
each  other  in  the  greatest  profusion,  there  seexhs  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  confine 
himself  to  one  tree  alone  for  food,  and  entirely  strip  it  of  its  leaves.  During  the  naaaj 
Tears  I  have  ranged  the  forests,  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  in  such  a  state  of  nudity  ; 
udeed  I  would  hazard  a  conjecture,  that,  by  the  time  the  animal  had  finished  the  last 
of  the  old  leaves,  there  would  be  a  new  crop  on  the  part  of  the  tree  he  had  stripped 
first,  ready  for  him  to  begin  again,  so  quick  is  the  process  of  vegetation  in  liiese 
countries. 

There  is  a, saying  amongst  the  Indians,  that  when  the  wind  blows,  the  sloth  b^pns 
to  travel.  In  calm  weather  he  remains  tranquil,  probably  not  liking  to  cling  to  the 
brittle  extremity  of  the  branches,  lest  they  should  break  with  him  in  passing  from  one 
tree  to  another ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  rises,  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees 
become  interwoven,  and  then  the  sloth  seizes  hold  of  them,  and  pursues  his  journey  in 
safety.  There  is  seldom  an  entire  day  of  calm  in  these  forests.  The  trade  wind  gene- 
rally sets  in  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  thus  the  sloth  may  set  off  after  break- 
fast, and  get  a  considerable  way  before  dinner.  He  travels  at  a  good  round  pace ;  and 
were  you  to  see  him  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  never  think  of 
calling  him  a  sloth. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  different  histories  we  have  of  this  quadruped  are 
erroneous  on  two  accounts  :  first,  that  the  writers  of  them,  deterred  by  difficulties  and 
local  annoyances,  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  him  in  his  native  haimts ;  and 
secondly,  they  have  described  him  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  never  intended  by 
nature  to  cut  a  figure,  I  mean  on  the  ground.  The  sloth  is  as  much  at  a  loss  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey  upon  a  smooth  and  level  floor,  as  a  man  would  be  who  had  to  walk 
a  mile  in  stilts  upon  a  line  of  feather  beds. 

One  day,  as  we  were  crossing  the  Essequibo,  I  saw  a  large  two-toed  doth  on  the 
ground  upon  the  bank  ;  how  he  had  got  there  nobody  could  tell :  the  Indian  said  he 
had  never  surprised  a  sloth  in  such  a  situation  before  ;  he  would  hardly  have  come 
there  to  drink,  for  both  above  and  below  the  place,  the  branches  of  the  trees  touched 
the  water,  and  afforded  him  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  though 
the  trees  were  not  above  twenty  yards  from  him,  he  could  not  make  his  way  through 
the  sand  time  enough  to  escape  before  we  landed.  As  soon  as  we  got  up  to  him  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  back,  and  defended  himself  in  gallant  style  with  his  fore  legs'. 
"  Come,  poor  fellow,"  said  I  to  him,  "  if  thou  hast  got  into  a  hobble  to-day  thou  shalt 
not  suffer  for  it :  I'll  take  no  advantage  of  thee  in  misfortune  ;  the  forest  is  large  enough 
both  for  thee  and  me  to  rove  in  :  go  thy  ways  up  above,  and  enjoy  thyself  in  these 
endless  wilds  ;  it  is  more  than  probable  thou  wilt  never  have  another  interview  with 
man.  So,  fare  thee  well."  On  saying  this,  I  took  up  a  long  stick  which  was  lying 
there,  held  it  for  him  to  hook  on,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  a  high  and  stately  mora.  He 
ascended  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  about  a  minute  he  was  almost  at  the  top  of  the 
tree.  He  now  went  off  in  a  side  direction,  and  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  neighbouring 
tree  ;  he  then  proceeded  towards  the  heart  of  the  forest,  I  stood  looking  on,  lost  in 
amazement  at  his  singular  mode  of  progress.  I  followed  him  with  my  eye  till  the 
intervening  branches  closed  in  betwixt  us ;  and  then  I  lost  sight  for  ever  of  the  two- 
toed  sloth.  I  was  going  to  add,  that  I  never  saw  a  sloth  take  to  his  .heels  in  such 
earnest ;  but  the  expression  will  not  do,  for  the  sloth  has  no  heels. — (P.  161-169.) 
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Now,  reader,  confess  that  yon  are  tlie  wiser  and  the  better,  that  yen 
are  informed  more  correctly,  atd  think  more  justly  of  the  sloth,  and 
that  you  admire  the  ability  of  his  advocate,  who  has  so  interested  us 
in  the  economy  of  his  hitherto  contemned  little  client.  Nothing  can 
be  more  skilful  than  this  defence.  First  the  sloth  is  brought  before 
us  in  a  posture  to  touch  our  compassion,  he  is  placed  on  the  earth,  the 
theatre  of  man's  and  sloth's  sorrow,  and  his  troubles  are  made  to  speak 
in  his  countenance,  "  have  pity  on  me,  for  I  am  in  pain  and  sorrow ;" 
he  is  as  much  perplexed  by  the  smoothness  of  his  terrestrial  path  as  we 
bipeds  are  by  the  roughness  of  oar's ;  he  is  like  an  Irishman  in  London, 
he  lacks  congenial  difficulties,  and  cannot  make  his  way  comfortably 
for  want  of  rude  encounters — there  is  nothing  for  him  to  struggle  with ; 
his  parts  are  destined  for  rough  places,  and  he  pines  in  the  plane ; 
Nature  did  not  fashion  him  for  a  polished  state  of  things,  she  placed 
him  in  pathless  forests,  and,  seeing  how  bad  the  travelling  was,  and 
the  probability  of  a  capsize,  she  ordained,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
sistency of  his  carriage,  that  he  should  upset  for  a  journey  and 
scramble  away  from  twig  to  twig  belly  upwards.  When  then  he  is 
shown  to  us  on  the  earth  back  upwards,  he  is  obviously  in  an,  un- 
happy false  position,  by  no  means  suited  to  a  sloth's  abilities,  and 
his  awkward  distress  touches  our  compassion.  It  is  then  proved 
to  us  that  we  have  given  him  a  bad  name  merely  because  we  have 
observed  him  out  of  his  element ;  man  has,  with  his  accustomed  rash- 
ness, belied  him  because  he  met  with  him  out  of  his  proper  sphere  of 
action.  The  author  shows  us  how  great  the  sloth  is  when  in  his  proper 
station,  the  forest ;  and  how  actively  he  bestirs  him,  when  the  wind 
blows,  in  making  a  passage  from  one  tree  to  another  ;  as  busy,  as  the 
sailors  say,  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind,  but  more  innocent.  When 
we  read  these  things  we  cannot  choose  but  confess  that  the  despised 
sloth  has  both  parts  and  industry,  and  we  conceive  a  sort  of  kindness 
for  so  grievously  traduced,  and  so  really  enterprising  a  traveller. 
Honour  to  Mr.  Waterton  who  has  rescued  one  of  God's  creatui'es  from 
the  calumny  of  man's  tongue  ! 

But  our  author's  successful  labours  in  the  behalf  of  the  belied 

creation  are  not  confined  to  our  now  respected  friend,  the  sloth.     The 

woodpecker  is  under  weighty  obligations  to  Mr.  Waterton,  who  has 

written  for  him  this  powerful,  argumentative,  and  eloquent  appeal  to 

man's  reason  and  justice : — 

It  is  said,  if  you  once  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  whether  iimocent  or  gnflty,  he  never 
looses  it.  It  sticks  close  to  him  wherever  he  goea.  He  has  many  a  kick,  and  many 
a  blow  to  bear  on  account  of  it ;  and  there  is  nobody  to  stand  up  for  hinu  The  wood* 
pecker  is  little  better  off.  The  proprietors  of  woods  in  Europe  have  long  accused  him 
of  injuring  their  timber,  by  boring  holes  in  it  and  letting  in  the  water,  which  soon  rots 
it.    The  colonists  in  America  have  the  same  complaint  against  him.     Had  he  the 

Sower  of  speech,  which  Ovid's  birds  possessed  in  days  of  yore,  he  could  soon  make  a 
efence.  "  Mighty  lord  of  the  woods,"  he  would  say  to  man,  "  why  do  you  wrong- 
fully accuse  me  ?  Why  do  you  hunt  me  up  and  down  to  death  for  an  imagiiiary  offence  1 
I  have  never  spoiled  a  leaf  of  your  property,  much  less  your  wood.  Your  merciless 
shot  strikes  me  at  the  very  time  I  am  doing  you  a  service.  But  your  ^hort-sightedness 
will  not  let  you  see  it^  or  your  pride  is  above  examining  closely  die  actions  of  so  insig- 
nificant a  little  bird  as  I  am.  If  there  be  that  spark  of  feeling  in  your  breast,  which 
they  say  man  possesses,  or  ought  to  possess^  above  all  other  animals,  do  a  poor  injured 
creature  a  little  kindness,  and  watch  me  in  your  woods  only  ica  one  day.  I  never 
wound  your  healthy  trees.  I  should  perish  for  want  in  the  attempt.  The  sound  bark 
would  easily  resist  the  force  of  my  bill,  and  were  I  even  to  pierce  through  it,  there 
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would  be  nothing  inside  that  I  could  fancy,  or  my  stomach  digest.  I  often  vint  tLem, 
it  is  true,  but  a  knock  or  two  convince  me  that  1  must  go  elsewhere  for  support ;  and 
were  you  to  listen  attentively  to  the  sound  which  my  bill  causes,  you  would  know 
whether  I  am  upon  a  healthy  or  an  unhealthy  tree.  Wood  and  bark  are  not  my  food. 
I  live  entirely  upon  the  insects  which  have  already  formed  a  lodgment  in  the  dii- 
tempered  tree.  When  the  sound  informs  me  that  my  prey  is  there,  I  labour  for  hooife 
together,  till  I  get  at  it :  and  by  consuming  it  for  my  own  support,  I  prevent  its  fbr- 
ther  depredations  in  that  part.  Thus,  I  discover  for  you  your  hidden  and  unsuiqpected 
foe,  which  has  been  devouring  your  wood  in  such  secrecy,  that  you  had  not  the  leaft 
suspicion  it  v^as  there.  The  hole  which  I  make,  in  order  to  get  at  the  pernicious  ver- 
min, will  be  seen  by  you  as  you  pass  under  the  tree.  I  leave  it  as  a  signal,  to  tell 
you,  tliat  your  tree  has  already  stood  too  long.  It  is  past  its  prime.  Millions  of  in- 
sects, engendered  by  disease,  are  preying  upon  its  vitals.  Ere  long  it  will  fall  a  log  in 
useless  ruins.  Warned  by  this  loss,  cut  down  the  rest  in  time,  and  spare,  O  spare  the 
unoflFendiug  woodpecker.'^ — (P.  131-132.) 

After  this  we  grieve  to  say  that  in  page  138  we  find  our  author 
laming  himself  in  pursuit  of  a  red  headed  woodpecker,  at  which  he 
had  not  been  able  (how  shall  we  write  it  ?  )  to  get  a  shot.  Alas !  the 
scoffers  will  lay  hold  of  this  little  inconsistency,  and  urge  Mr. 
Waterton's  practice  against  his  pleadings.  But  let  them  observe  that 
our  author  is  a  naturalist,  and  he  kills  for  the  love  of  stuffing — ^not 
stuffing  in  the  aldermanic  sense  of  the  word,  or  in  Mrs.  Glasse's  sense 
of  crumbs  of  bread,  ^^^^^  and  sweet  herbs,  but  stuffing  for  the  British 
Museum — he  shoots  one  bird  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  its  species^ 

We  now  cite  the  vindication  of  the  goat-sucker: — 

The  harmless,  unoffending  goat-sucker,  from  the  time  of  Aristolle  down  to  the  pee- 
sent  day,  has  been  in  disgrace  with  man.  Father  has  handed  down  to  son,  and  antl^n 
to  author,  that  this  nocturnal  thief  subsists  by  milking  the  flocks.  Poor  injured  little 
bird  of  night,  how  sadly  hast  thou  suffered,  and  how  foul  a  stain  has  inattention  to  fiicts 
put  upon  thy  character.  Thou  hast  never  robbed  man  of  any  part  of  bis  property,  nor 
deprived  the  kid  of  a  drop  of  milk. 

When  the  moon  shines  bright^  you  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  examining  the 
goat-sucker.  You  will  see  it  close  by  the  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  jumping  up  every  now 
and  then  under  their  bellies.  Approach  a  little  nearer — he  is  not  shy,  "  he  fears  no 
danger,  for  he  knows  no  sin.'*  See  how  the  nocturnal  flies  are  tormenting  the  herd, 
and  with  what  dexterity  he  springs  up  and  catches  them  as  fast  as  they  alight  on  the 
belly,  legs,  and  udder  of  the  animals.  Observe  how  quiet  they  stand,  and  how  sensible 
they  seem  of  his  good  offices,  for  they  neither  strike  at  him,  nor  hit  him  with  their  tail, 
nor  tread  on  him^  nor  try  to  drive  him  away  as  an  uncivil  intruder.  Were  you  to 
dissect  him,  and  inspect  his  stcmiach,  you  would  And  no  milk  there.  It  is  full  of  the 
flies  which  have  been  annoying  the  herd. — (P.  139-140.) 

If  we  were  a  goat-sucker,  as  the  ell-and-a-quarter-long  writer  of 
huckaback  in  the  Morning  Herald  would  say*,  we  should  not  relish 
that  challenge  to  dissection.  It  reminds  one  too  much  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Bajazet.  A  woman  having  charged  one  of  his  officers  with 
goat-sucking,  or  in  other  words,  stealing  her  milk,  Bajazet  questioned 
the  fellow  as  to  the  fact,  which  he  stoutly  denied,  asserting  that  he 
had  not  tasted  milk  that  day.  "  We  will  soon  see  that,''  said  Bajazet, 
"  and  ascertain  your  guilt  or  innocence  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 
Cut  open  his  stomach,  guards,  and  see  what  there  is  in  it."  The  ex- 
periment, as  it  happened,  proved  the  justness  of  the  accusation.  This 
shows  a  very  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  and  searching  spirit  in  Bajazet, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  discovered  more  curiosity  about  the 
truth  than  concern  for  the  justice  of  the  case,  for  if  the  fellow  had 

*  For,  «*  If  we  were  the  House  of  Commons;"  "  If  we  were  the  King  and  Par- 
liament;" **  If  we  were  Mr.  Canning;"  and  such  modes  of  speech,  see  the  Morning. 
Herald,  passim. 
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been  innocent,  like  Mr.  Waterton's  goat-Suckers,  the  test  would  have 
been  any  thing  but  satisfactoiy  to  his  personal  feelings. 

Our  traveller  made  four  journeys  in  South  America.     His  first 
journey  was  through  Demerara  and  Essequibo ;  and  his  objects,  as  he 
informs  us,  were  to  collect  a  quantity  of  the  wourali  poison,  and  to 
penetrate  the  inland  frontier  of  Portuguese  Guiana.     A  great  and  in- 
teresting part  of  the  commencement  of  the  book  is  filled  with  accounts 
of  the  extraordinary  poison  we  have  mentioned,  which  it  seems  is  made 
in  the  most  deadly  perfection  in  the  wilds  where  our  author  sought  it. 
This   poison   has   long  been   known   to   naturalists,  and   has   been 
described  in  the  various  European  systems  of  Toxicology  under  the 
name  of  the  woorara  poison.     It  appears  to  be  a  compound  extract 
of  several  plants,  but  its  activity  probably  depends  upon  one  alone, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  belongs  to  a  species  of  climbing 
shrub  ;  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  our  traveller,  who 
also  confirms,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  the  effects  which  the 
different  writers  on  the  subject  have  attributed  to  this  deadly  pre- 
paration.    There  are  few  subjects  in  natural  history  more  interesting 
and  extraordinary  than  the  various  modes  by  which  life  is  destroyed 
by  poisons ;   and  we  have  been  much  struck  with  the  luminous  ar- 
rangement which  Dr.  Paris  has  given  to  these  agents  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Pharmacologia,  a  work  abounding  with  information,  and 
deservedly  of  the  very  highest  authority.     He  divides  all  poisons  into 
four  classes,  namely: — 1st.  Those  which  act  primarily  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves,  without  being  absorbed,  or  exciting  any  local 
inflammation.     Of  this  class  there  are  two  orders ;   the  one  compre- 
hending those  poisons  which  so  affect  the  nervous  system  as  to  pa- 
ralyse the  muscles  of  respiration  and  thus  to  kill  by  suffocation ;  the 
other,  those  which  act  on  the  heart  and  destroy  by  syncope.     The 
second  class  contains  those  which  act  through  the  medium  of  the 
circulation ;  and  to  this  division  the  woorara  or  wourali  evidently  be- 
longs ;  it  appears  to  enter  the  circulating  current  through  the  veins, 
and  not  as  some  have  supposed,  through  the  absorbents.     This  has 
been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie,  related 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1811.     He  tied  the 
thoracic  duct  of  a  dog  a  little  before  its  entrance  into  the  veins ;  the 
woorara  was  then  applied  to  a  wound  in  the  posterior  extremities,  and 
produced  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning.     It  was  ascertained,  on 
opening  the  body,  that  the  communication  had  been  completely  in^ 
terrupted  in  the  thoracic  duct.     In  another  experiment  the  woorara 
was  applied  to  the  inferior  extremity,  and  the  limb  was  strongly  tied 
above  to  prevent  all  communication  by  means  of  the  blood  vessels. 
The  animal  in  this  case  did  not  experience  any  of  the  effects  peculiar 
to  this  poison — it  remained  unharmed.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  woorara  is  absorbed  by  the  veins,  and  is  thus  brought  into  contact 
with  the  brain,  which  is  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  affording  the 
necessary  supply  of  nervous  influence  to  the  muscles  of  respiration,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  animal  dies  from  suffocation.     The  heart  is 
not  affected.     It  therefore  follows,  that  if  the  action  of  the  lungs  can 
be  supported  by  artificial  means,  until  the  brain  can  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  the  animal  may  be  preserved.     An  experiment  of 
M.  Orfila,  in  which  an  animal  was  restored  by  the  artificial  inflation 
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of  the  lungs,  has  established  this  position.  Our  traveller  appears  to 
have  been  aware  of  this  remedy,  for  he  mentions  inflation  of  the  lungs 
under  the  head  of  antidotes ;  indeed,  all  his  observations  and  expe- 
riments tend  to  confirm  the  opinions  which  have  already  obtained  eon- 
cerning  the  nature  of  this  poison.  In  the  third  class  of  poisons  Dr. 
Paris  has  included  those  which  enter  the  circulation,  and  act  exclu- 
sively upon  the  spinal  marrow  without  directly  a£fecting  the  functions 
of  the  brain.  In  this  case  the  animal  dies  in  a  state  of  spasmodic 
convulsion.  The  celebrated  poison  of  Java  kills  in  this  manner.  His 
fourth  class  embraces  all  those  corrosive  substances  which  produce 
abrasion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  kill  by  exciting  inflammation 
and  gangrene. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  extract  a  short  history  of  the  wonrali 
(conmionly  called  the  woorara)  poison,  from  the  pages  ofMr.  Waterton; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  accord  exactly,  in 
all  essential  particulars,  with  those  which  have  been  made  in  Europe. 

In  the  extreme  wilds  of  Demarara  and  Essequibo,  far  away  from  any  £iinq[ieaa. 
settlement,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  JVIacooshL 

Though  the  wonrali  poison  is  ased  by  all  the  South  American  savages  betwixt  ^b» 
Amazons  and  the  Oroonoque,  still  this  tribe  make  it  stronger  than  any  of  the  rert. 
The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Negro  are  aware  of  this,  and  comie  to  the 
Macouehi  country  to  purchase  it. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  this  fetal  and  extraordinary  poiBon.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  its  effects  are  almost  instantanebus,  provided  the  minutest  particle  of  it 
mixes  with  the  blood;  and  others  again,  have  maintained  that  it  is  not  Btroog 
enough  to  kill  an  animal  of  the  size  and  strength  of  a  man.  The  first  have  erred  hj 
lending  a  too  willing  ear  to  the  marvellous,  and  believing  assertions  wl^out  suii- 
dent  proof.— *(P.  50.) 

Mr.  Waterton  goes  on  to  demonstrate,  perhaps  rather  unnecessarily, 
that  the  Indians  are  not  to  be  credited  in  all  they  say  of  the  virtues 
of  the  poison ;  and  he  tells  us,  by  way  of  example,  the  story  of  an 
Indian  who  assured  him  that  he  had  seen  a  man  killed  in  battle  instan- 
taneously, by  the  touch  of  an  arrow  poisoned  with  this  preparation ; 
but,  on  cross  examination,  it  turned  out  that  the  slain  man  had  been 
pierced  completely  through  the  heart!  Others  again,  who  have 
maintained  that  the  poison  is  not  of  a  strength  to  kill  animals  of  the 
size  of  man,  have,  in  Mr.  Waterton's  opinion,  been  misled  by  diaap^ 
pointment,  (an  odd  word  for  the  occasion,  though  the  right  one,) 
caused  by  their  not  having  taken  the  proper  care  of  the  poisoned 
arrows,  or  by  their  trying  the  experiments  with  inferior  poisons.  With 
damp,  for  instance,  the  poison  is  said  to  lose  its  force,  and  to  turn  solt 
and  mouldy,  so  that  it  will  not  enter  the  flesh  with  the  arrow,  but  wiU 
remain  at  the  mouth  of  the  wound. 

The  composition  is  thus  described ;  many  of  the  ingredients  are, 
we  conceive,  thrown  in  merely  to  mystify  the  chemical  operation,  and 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  charm : 

A  day  or  two  before  the  Macoushi  Indian  prepares  his  poison,  he  goes  into  the 
forest  in  quest  of  the  ingredients.  A  vine  grows  in  these  wilds,  which  is  cxdled  wouzali* 
It  is  from  this  that  the  poison  takes  its  name,  and  it  is  the  principal  ingredient.  Whea 
he  has  procured  enough  of  this,  he  digs  up  a  root  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  ties  them  toge- 
ther, and  then  looks  about  for  two  kinds  o£  bulbous  plants,  which  contain  a  green  fmd 
glutinous  juice.  He  fills  a  little  quake,  which  he  carries  on  his  back,  with  the  stalkv 
of  these ;  and  lastly,  ranges  up  and  down  till  he  finds  two  spedes  of  ants.  One  of 
them  is  very  large  and  black,  and  so  venomous  that  its  sting  produces  a  fever ;  it  is 
most  commonly  to  be  met  with  on  the  grooad.    The  other  is  a  Kttle  red  ant,  which 
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stings  like  a  nettle,  apd  generally  has  its  nest  ander  the  leaf  of  a  shzub.    After  obtain* 
ing  these,  he  has  no  more  need  to  range  the  forest. 

A  quantity  of  the  strongest  Indian  pepper  is  used  ;  but  this  he  has  already  planted 
round  his  hut.  The  pounded  fangs  of  Uie  Labarri  snake,  and  those  of  the  Counacouchi, 
are  likewise  added.  These  he  commonly  has  in  store,  fox  when  he  kills  a  snake,  he 
generally  extracts  the  fangs,  and  keeps  them  by  him. 

Having  thus  found  the  necessary  ingredients,  he  scrapes  the  wonrali  vine  and  bitter 
root  into  thin  shavings,  and  puts  them  into  a  kind  of  colander  made  of  leaves ;  this  he 
holds  over  an  earthen  pot,  and  pours  water  on  the  shavings ;  the  liquor  which  comes 
through  has  the  appearance  of  coffee.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured, 
the  shavings  are  thrown  aside.  He  then  bruises  the  bulbous  stalks,  and  squeezes  & 
proportionate  quantity  of  their  juice  through  his  hands  into  the  pot.  Lastly,  the. 
snakes'  fangs,  ants,  and  pepper,  are  bruised,  and  thrown  into  it.  It  is  then  placed  on  a 
slow  fire,  and  as  it  boils,  more  of  the  juice  of  the  woorali  is  added,  according  as  it  may 
be  found  necessary,  and  the  scum  is  taken  off  with  a  leaf;  it  remains  on  the  fire  till 
reduced  to  a  thick  syrrup  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  this 
state,  a  few  arrows  are  poisoned  with  it,  to  try  its  strength.  If  it  answer  the  expec- 
tations, it  is  poured  out  into  a  calabash,  or  little  pot,  of  Indian  manufacture,  which  is 
carefully  covered  with  a  couple  of  leaves,  and  over  them  a  piece  of  deer's  skin,  tied 
round  with  a  cord.  They  keep  it  in  the  most  dry  part  of  the  hut ;  and  firom  time  to 
time,  suspend  it  over  the  fire,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  dampness. 

We  now  come  to  the  eflFects.  Death,  according  to  our  author,  is 
caused  almost  immediately  by  this  poison,  but  it  is  a  death  without 
pain  or  struggle :  the  stricken  animal  languishes  into  a  sleep.  "  The 
wourali  poison,'^  says  Mr.  Waterton,  "  destroys  life's  action  so  gently 
that  the  victim  appears  to  be  in  no  pain  whatever ;  and  probably,  were 
the  truth  known,  it  feels  none,  saving  the  momentary  smart  at  the  time 
the  arrow  enters." 

Its  strength  was  proved  on  a  middle-sized  dog.  He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  touching  a  vital  part.  In  three  or  four 
minutes  he  began  to  be  affected,  smelt  at  every  little  thing  on  the  ground  around 
him,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  wounded  part.  Soon  after  this  he  staggered,  laid 
himself  down,  and  never  rose  more.  Hq  barked  once,  though  not  as  if  in  pain.  His 
voice  was  low  and  weak,  and  in  a  second  attempt  it  quite  failed  him.  He  now  put 
his  head  betwixt  his  fore-legs,  and  raising  it  slowly  s^ain,  he  fell  over  on  his  side. 
His  eye  immediately  became  fixed,  and  though  his  extremities  every  now  and  then 
shot  convulsively,  he  never  showed  the  least  desire  to  raise  up  his'  head.  His  heart 
fluttered  much  from  the  time  he  laid  down,  and  at  intervals  beat  very  strong,  then 
stopped  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  beat  again ;  and  continued  faintly  beating 
several  minutes,  after  every  other  part  of  his  body  seemed  dead. 

In  a  former  experiment  upon  the  dog,  some  faint  resistance  on  the  part  of  nature 
was  observed,  as  if  existence  stru^led  for  su|)eriority  ;  but  in  the  following  instance 
of  the  sloth,  life  sunk  in  death  widiout  the  least  apparent  contention,  without  a  cry, 
without  a  struggle,  and  without  a  groan.  This  was  an  ai,  or  three  toed  sloth.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  who  was  collecting  curiosities.  He  wished  to 
have  it  killed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  skin,  and  the  wourali  poison  was  resorted  to 
as  the  easiest  death. 

Of  all  animals,  not  even  the  toad  and  tortoise  excepted,  this  poor  ill-formed 
creature  is  the  most  tenacious  of  life.  It  exists  long  after  it  has  received  wounds 
which  would  have  destroyed  any  other  animal ;  and  it  may  be  said,  on  seeing  a 
mortally  wounded  sloth,  that  life  disputes  with  death  every  inch  of  flesh  in  its 
body. 

The  ai  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  put  down  on  the  floor  about  two  foet  from  the 
table  ;  it  contrived  to  reach  the  leg  of  the  table,  and  flEustened  itself  on  it,  as  if  wishful 
to  ascend.  But  this  was  its  last  advancing  step  ;  Hfe  was  ebbing  fast,  though  imper- 
ceptibly ;  nor  could  this  singular  production  of  nature,  which  has  been  formed  of  a 
texture  to  resist  death  in  a  thousand  shapes,  make  any  stand  agaii^t  the  wourali  poison. 

First,  one  fore  leg  let  go  its  hold,  and  dropped  down  motionless  by  its  side  ;  the 
other  gradually  did  the  same.  The  fore  legs  having  now  lost  their  strength,  ihe  sloth 
slowly  doubled  its  body,  and  placed  its  head  betwixt  its  hind  legs,  which  sdll  adhered 
to  the  table  ;  but  when  the  poison  had  affected  these  alB0>  it  swak  to  the  ground,  biit 
sunk  so  gently,  that  you  could  not  distinguish  the  movemeBt  horn  an  ordinary 
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motion ;  and  liad  you  been  ignorant  that  it  was  wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  yoir 
would  never  have  8us])octed  that  it  was  dying.  Its  mouth  was  shut,  nor  had  any- 
froth  or  saliva  collected  there.  There  was  no  subsultus  tendinum,  or  any  viaiUe 
alteration  in  its  breathing.  Daring  the  tenth  minute  from  the  time  that  it  wir 
wounded,  it  stirred,  and  that  i;v'a8  all ;  and  the  minute  after,  life's  spark  went  out. 

From  the  time  the  poison  began  to  operate,  you  would  have  conjectured  that  sleep^ 
was  overpowering  it,  and  you  would  have  exclaimed,  **  Pressitquejacentem,  dnlcis  et 
alta  quies,  placida^que  simillima  morti." 

There  are  now  two  positive  proofs  of  the  effect  of  this  fatal  poison,  viz.  the  dntlr 
of  the  dog,  and  that  of  the  sloth.  But  these  animals  were  nothing  remarkable  for 
size  ;  and  the  strength  of  the  poison  in  large  animals  might  yet  be  doubted,  were  it  not' 
for  what  follows. 

A  large  well-fed  ox,  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds  weight,  was  tied  to 
a  stake  by  a  rope  sufficiently  long  to  allow  him  to  move  to  and  fro.  Having  no  large 
concourite  spikes  at  hand,  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  his  niperior  size,  to  put 
three  wild  hog  arrows  into  him ;  one  was  sent  into  eacli  thigh,  just  above  the  hock, 
in  order  to  avoid  wounding  a  vital  part,  and  the  third  was  shot  transversely  into  the 
extremity  of  the  nostril. 

The  poison  seemed  to  take  effect  in  four  minutes.  Conscious  as  though  be  would 
fall,  the  ox  set  himself  firmly  on  his  legs,  and  remained  quite  still  in  the  same  place, 
till  about  the  fourteenth  mmute,  when  he  smelled  the  ground,  and  appeared  as  if 
inclined  to  walk.  He  advanced  a  pace  or  two,  sta^ered  and  fell,  and  remained  ex- 
tended on  his  side,  with  his  head  on  the  ground.  His  eye,  a  few  minutes  i^  so 
bright  and  lively,  now  became  fixed  and  dim  ;  and  though  you  put  your  hand  close  txt 
it  as  if  to  give  him  a  blow,  he  never  closed  his  eyelid. 

His  legs  were  convulsed,  and  his  head,  from  time  to  time,  started  involuntarily ; 
but  he  never  showed  the  least  desire  to  raise  it  from  the  ground  ;  he  breathed  liaid,r 
and  emitted  foam  from  his  mouth.  The  startings,  or  subsultus  tendinum,  now  became 
gradually  weaker  and  weaker ;  his  hinder  parts  were  fixed  in  death,  and  in  a  nunute 
or  two  more  his  head  and  fore  legs  ceased  to  stir. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  show  that  life  was  still  within  him,  except  that  his  hetit 
^ntly  beat  and  fluttered  at  intervals.  In  five-and- twenty  minutes  from  the  time  <^ 
his  being  wounded,  he  was  quite  dead.  His  flesh  was  very  sweet  and  savouzy  at 
dinner. 

By  these  experiments,  Mr.  Waterton  argues  that  the  power  of  the 
poison  is  established,  and  that  the  quantity  of  it  being  proportioned 
to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  animal,  the  effect  will  be  fatal.  The 
Indians  make  use  of  it  in  small  quantities  to  kill  their  game,  and 
shoot  birds  with  arrows  poisoned  with  it,  and  discharged  from  their 
blow-pipes.  This  simple  but  curious  engine  of  destruction  is  minutely 
described  by  our  traveller  ;  it  is  constructed  of  a  hollow  reed  about 
ten  feet  long,  the  arrow  which  is  blown  from  it  is  about  as  many 
inches  long.  The  operations  of  the  South  American  Indian  sports- 
men are  thus  painted : — 

With  a  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  with  his  blow-pipe 
in  his  hand,  in  the  same  position  as  a  soldier  carries  his  musket,  see  the  Macoushi 
Indian  advancing  towards  the  forest  in  quest  of  powises^  maroudis,  waracabos,  and 
other  feathered  game. 

These  generally  sit  high  up  in  the  taQ  and  tufted  trees,  but  still  are  not  out  of  the 
Indian's  reach ;  for  his  blow-pipe,  at  its  greatest  elevation,  will  send  an  arrow  three 
hundred  feet.  Silent  as  midnight  he  steals  under  them,  and  so  cautiously  does  he 
tread  the  ground,  that  the  fallen  leaves  rustle  not  beneath  his  feet.  His  ears  are 
open  to  the  least  sound,  while  his  eye,  keen  as  the  lynx,  is  employed  in  finding  oat 
the  game  in  the  thickest  shade.  Often  he  imitates  weir  cry,  and  decoys  them  from 
tree  to  tree,  till  they  are  within  range  of  his  tube.  Then  taking  a  poisoned  arrow 
from  his  quiver,  he  puts  it  into  the  blow-pipe,  and  collects  his  breath  for  the  fiital 
puff. 

About  two  feet  from  the  end  through  which  he  blows,  there  are  fastened  two  teeth 
of  the  acouri,  and  these  serve  him  for  a  sight.  Silent  and  swift  the  arrow  flies,  and 
seldom  fails  to  pierce  tlie  object  at  which  it  is  sent.  Sometimes  the  wounded  bird  re* 
mains  in  the  same  tree  where  it  was  shot,  and  in  three  minutes  falls  down  at  the 
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Indian's  feet.    Should  he  take  wing,  his  flight  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  Indian, 
foUowing  the  direction  he  has  gone,  is  sure  to  find  him  dead. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  that,  when  a  slight  wound  only  is  inflicted,  the  game  will 
make  its  escape.  Far  otherwise ;  the  wourali  poison  sdmost  instantaneously  mixes 
with  blood  or  water,  so  that  if  you  wet  your  finger  and  dash  it  along  the  poisoned 
arrow  in  the  quickest  manner  possible,  you  are  sure  to  carry  off  some  of  the  poison. 

Though  three  minutes   generally  elapse  before  the  convulsions  come  on  in  the 
wounded  bird,  still  a  stupor  evidently  takes  place  sooner,  and  this  stupor  manifestsx 
itself  by  an  apparent  unwillingness  in  the  bird  to  move.     This  was  very  visible  in  a 
dying  fowl. 

Having  procured  a  healthy  full-grown  one,  a  short  piece  of  a  poisoned  blow-pipe 
arrow  was  broken  off,  and  run  up  into  its  thigh,  as  near  as  possible  betwixt  the  slun 
and  the  flesh,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  incommoded  by  the  wound.  For  the  first 
minute  it  walked  about,  but  walked  very  slowly,  and  did  not  appear  the  least  agitated. 
During  the  second  minute  it  stood  still,  and  began  to  peck  the  ground  ;  and  ere  half 
another  had  elapsed,  it  frequently  opened  and  shut  its  mouth.  The  tail  had  now 
dropped,  and  the  wings  almost  touched  the  ground.  By  the  termination  of  the  third 
minute,  it  had  sat  down,  scarce  able  to  support  its  head,  which  nodded,  and  then  re- 
covered itself,  and  then  nodded  again,  lower  and  lower  every  time,  like  that  of  a 
weary  traveller  slumbering  in  an  erect  position :  the  eyes  alternately  open  and  shut. 
The  fourth  minute  brought  on  convulsions,  and  life  and  the  fifth  terminated  together. 
—(PP.  60-62.) 

We  are  rather  afraid  that  these  experiments  will  strike  some  of 
our  readers  as  inconsistent  with  the  character  for  humanity  which  we 
have  given  to  our  author,  hut  they  must  remember  that  he  is  a 
naturalist,  and  the  kindness  which  he  bears  to  Nature's  creatures  is 
in  some  cases  conquered  by  his  curiosity  to  pry  into  Nature's  secrets. 

Having  already  made  such  frequent  extracts  from  this  book,  and 
extended  our  notice  of  it  beyond  our  customary  limits,  we  must  now 
close  it,  but  not  without  returning  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  we  have  derived  from  his  pages,  a  senti- 
ment in  which,  we  are  confident >  all  those  who  read  the  work  will 
cordially  concur.  Some  surprising  affairs  at  close  quarters  with 
serpents  there  certainly  are  in  it,  but  these  adventures,  though  un- 
doubtedly out  of  the  common  course  of  events,  have  really,  after  all, 
nothing  in  them  which  should  throw  discredit  on  the  veracity  of  the 
traveller.  De  Retz  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  a  superior 
mind  to  distinguish  between  things  difficult  and  things  impossible ; 
and  certainly  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  vulgar  minds,  to  consider  every 
thing  that  is  unusual  as  incredible,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  agent  is 
man,  for  nothing  is  with  these  folks  incredible  which  is  altogether  out 
of  the  sphere  of  human  action.  Tell  them  that  Mr.  Waterton  picked 
a  quarrel  with  a  Coulacailara  snake  ten  feet  long,  by  taking  a  liberty 
with  his  tail ;  and  that  when  the  snake  vindicated  his  affronted  honour, 
Mr.  Waterton  thrust  his  hat  between  his  jaws,  and  marched  off  in 
triumph  with  him  ;  and  they  will  refuse  to  believe  a  word  of  the  story, 
because  they  cannot  conceive  a  man  making  so  free  with  a  creature 
which  is  an  object  of  peculiar  disgust  and  horror  to  their  imagina- 
tions ;  but  tell  them  in  the  same  breath,  that  John  Dobbs,  a  mariner 
on  board  the  Lovely  Sally,  saw  two  armies  fighting  in  \he  air  in 
latitude  15=*  4/  N.  and  longitude  4*  W  E.  and  they  will  eagerly 
ciedit  every  syllable  of  the  marvel. 
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THE  COUNT  DE  ST.  GERMAIN'S  TALE. 
From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV,  By  Madanu  du  Haiisttt, 

"  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Marquis  de  St.  Oilles  was 
sent  Ambassador  from  Spain  to  the  Hague.  In  his  youth,  he  bad  heen 
particularly  intimate  with  the  Count  de  Moncade,  a  grandee  of  Spauiy 
and  one  of  the  richest  nobles  of  that  country.  Some  months  after' 
the  Marquis's  arrival  at  the  Hague,  he  received  a  letter  from  the. 
Count,  entreating  him,  in  the  name  of  their  former  friendship,  to  render. 
him  the  greatest  possible  service.  ^  You  know,'  said  he,  '  my  dear 
Marquis,  the  mortification  I  felt  that  the  name  of  Moncade  was  likely 
to  expire  with  me.  At  length,  it  pleased  heaven  to  hear  my  prayers,, 
and  to  grant  me  a  son ;  he  gave  early  promise  of  dispositions  worthy 
of  his  birth,  but  he,  some  time  since,  formed  an  unfortunate  and  dis- 
graceful attachment  to  the  most  celebrated  actress  of  the  company  of 
Toledo.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  this  imprudence  on  the  part  of  a  young 
man  whose  conduct  had,  till  then^  caused  me  unmingled  satisfaction. 
But,  having  learnt  that  he  was  so  blinded  by  passion,  as  to  intend  to 
marry  this  girl,  and  that  he  had  even  bound  himself  by  a  written 
promise  to  that  effect,  I  solicited  the  King  to  have  her  placed  in  con- 
finement. My  son,  having  got  information  of  the  steps  I  had  taken, 
defeated  my  intentions,  by  escaping  with  the  object  of  his  passion. 
For  more  than  six  months,  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover 
where  be  has  concealed  himself,  but  1  have  now  some  reason  to  think 
he  is  at  the  Hague.'  The  Count  earnestly  conjured  the  Marquis  to 
make  the  most  rigid  search,  in  order  to  discover  his  son's  retreat,  and 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  his  home.  *  It  is  an  act 
of  justice,'  continued  he, '  to  provide  for  the  girl,  if  she  consents  to  give 
up  the  written  promise  of  marriage  which  she  has  received,  and  I  leave 
it  to  your  discretion  to  do  what  is  right  for  her,  as  well  as  to  deter- 
mine the  sum  necessary  to  bring  my  son  to  Madrid,  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  his  condition.  I  know  not,'  continued  he,  *  whether  you  are  a 
father ;  if  you  are,  you  will  be  able  to  sympathise  in  my  anxieties.' 
The  Count  subjoined  to  this  letter  an  exact  description  of  his  son,  and 
the  young  woman  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  On  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  the  Marquis  lost  not  a  moment  in  sending  to  all  the  inns  in 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague,  but  in  vain — he  could  find 
no  trace  of  them.  He  began  to  despair  of  success,  when  the  idea 
struck  him,  that  a  young  French  page  of  his,  remarkable  for  his  quick- 
ness and  intelligence,  might  be  employed  with  advantage.  He  promised 
to  reward  him  handsomely  if  he  succeeded  in  finding  the  young  woman, 
who  was  the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety,  and  gave  him  the  description 
of  her  person.  The  page  visited  all  the  public  places  for  many  days, 
without  success ;  at  length,  one  evening,  at  the  play,  he  saw  a  young 
man  and  woman,  in  a  box,  who  attracted  his  attention.  When  he  saw  that 
they  perceived  he  was  looking  at  them,  and  withdrew  to  the  back  of 
the  box  to  avoid  his  observation,  he  felt  confident  that  they  were  the 
objects  of  his  search.  He  did  not  take  his  eyes  frem  the  box,  and 
watched  every  movement  in  it.  The  instant  the  performance  ended, 
he  was  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  boxes  to  the  door,  and  he 
remarked,  that  the  young  man,  who,  doubtless,  observed  the  dress  lie 


wore,  tri^  to  conceal  himself  as  be  pftssed  him,  by  puttinf  las  band-^ 
kerchief  before  his  face.    He  followed  him)  at  a  distance,  to  the  inn 
called  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  which  he  saw  him  and  the  woman 
enter ;  and  being  now  certain  of  success,  he  ran  to  inform  the  Ambas- 
sador.   The  Marquis  de  St.  Gilles  immediately  repaired  to  the  inn, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  followed  by  his  page  and  two  servants.    He 
desired  the  landlord  to  show  him  to  the  room  of  a  young  man  and 
woman,  who  had  lodged  for  some  time  in  his  house.    The  landlord, 
for  some  time,  refused  to  do  so,  unless  the  Marquis  would  give  their 
name.    The  page  told  him  to  take  notice,  that  he  was  speaking  to 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  who  had  strong  reasons  for  wishing  to  see 
the  persons  in  question.     The  innkeeper  said,  they  wished  not  to  be ' 
known,  and  that  they  had  absolutely  forbidden  him  to  admit  any  body 
into  their  apartment,  who  did  not  ask  for  them  by  name,  but  that 
since  the  Ambassador  desired  it,  he  would  show  him  their  room.    He 
then  conducted  them  up  to  a  dirty,  miserable  garret.    He  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  waited  for  some  time ;  he  then  knocked  again  pretty 
loudly,  upon  which  the  door  was  half-opened.     At  the  sight  of  the 
Ambassador  and  his  suite,  the  person  who  opened  it  immediately 
closed  it  again,  exclaiming,  that  they  had  made  a  mistake.    The  Am- 
bassador pushed  hard  against  him,  forced  his  way  in,  made  a  sign  to 
his  people  to  wait  outside,  and  remained  in  the  room.    He  saw  before 
him  a  very  handsome  young  man,  whose  appearance  perfectly  corres- 
ponded with  the  description,  and  a  young  woman,  of  great  beauty,  and 
remarkably  fine  person,  whose  countenance,  form,  colour  of  the  hair, 
&c.,  were  also  precisely  those  descrilfed  by  the  Count  de  Moncade. 
The  young  man  spoke  first.    He  complained  of  the  violence  used  in 
breaking  into  the  apartment  of  a  stranger,  living  in  a  free  country, 
and  nnder  the  protection  of  its  laws.    The  Ambassador  stepped  for- 
ward to  embrace  him,  and  said,  ^  It  is  useless  to  feign,  my  dear  Count ; 
I  know  you,  and  I  do  not  come  here  to  give  pain  to  you  or  to  this  lady, 
whose  appearance  interests  me  extremely.'  *  The  young  man  replied, 
that  he  was  totally  mistaken ;   that  he  was  not  a  Count,  but  the  son 
of  a  merchant  of  Cadiz ;  that  the  lady  was  his  wife ;  and,  that  they 
were  travelling  for  pleasure.  "  The  Ambassador,  casting  his  eyes  round 
the  miserably-furnished  room,  which  contained  but  one  bed,  and  some 
packages  of  the  shabbiest  kind,  lying  in  disorder  about  the  room,  *  Is 
this,  my  dear  child  (allow  me  to  address  you  by  a  title,  which  is  war- 
ranted by  my  tender  regard  for  your  father),  is  this  a  fit  residence  for 
the  son  of  the  Count  de  Moncade  ? '    The  young  man  still  protested 
against  the  use  of  any  such  language,  as  addressed  to  him.    At  length, 
overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Ambassador,  he  confessed,  weepinflf, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Count  de  Moncade,  but  declared,  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  return  to  his  father,  if  he  must  abandon 
a  woman  he  adored.    The  young  woman  burst  into  tears,  and  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Ambassador,  telling  him,  that  she  would  not 
be  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  young  Count ;  and  that  generosity,  or 
rather,  love,  would  enable  her  to  disregard  her  own  happiiiess,  and,  for 
his  sake,  to  separate  herself  from  him.    The  Ambassador  admired  her 
noble  disinterestedness^    The  young  man,  on  the  contrary,  teeeived 
her  declaration  with  the  most  desperate  grief.    He  teproaebed  his 
mistiess,  and  declared,  ibat  be  would  nerer  abttndiMi  eo  estimable  m 
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creatnrey  nor  suffer  the  sublime  generosity  of  her  heart  to  be  tamed 
against  herself.  The  Ambassador  told  him,  that  the  Count  de  Moncade 
was  far  from  wishing  to  render  her  miserable,  and  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  provide  her  with  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  return 
into  Spain,  or  to  live  where  she  liked.  Her  noble  sentiments,  and 
genuine  tenderness,  he  said,  inspired  him  with  the  greatest  interest  for 
her,  and  would  induce  him  to  go  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  powers,  in 
the  sum  he  was  to  give  her ;  that  he,  therefore,  promised  her  ten 
thousand  florins,  that  is  to  say,  about  twelve  hundred  pounds,  which 
would  be  given  her  the  moment  she  surrendered  the  promise  of  mai^ 
riage  she  had  received,  and  the  Count  dc  Moncade  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  Ambassador's  house,  and  promised  to  return  to  Spain.  The 
young  woman  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  sum  proposed,  and 
wholly  absorbed  in  her  love,  and  in  the  grief  of  leaving  him.  She 
seemed  insensible  to  every  thing  but  the  cruel  sacrifice  which  her 
reason,  and  her  love  itself,  demanded.  At  length,  drawing  from  a 
little  portfolio  the  promise  of  marriage,  signed  by  the  Count,  *  I  know 
his  heart  too  well,'  said  she, '  to  need  it.'  Then  she  kissed  it  again 
and  again,  with  a  sort  of  transport,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Ambassador, 
who  stood  by,  astonished  at  the  grandeur  of  soul  he  witnessed.  He 
promised  her,  that  he  would  never  cease  to  take  the  liveliest  interest 
in  her  fate,  and  assured  the  Count  of  his  father's  forgiveness.  *  He 
will  receive  with  open  arms,'  said  he,  ^  the  prodigal  son,  returning  to 
the  bosom  of  his  distressed  family ;  the  heart  of  a  father  is  an 
exhaustless  mine  of  tenderness.  How  great  will  be  the  felicity  of  my 
friend  on  the  receipt  of  these  tidings,  after  his  long  anxiety  and 
affliction  ;  how  happy  do  I  esteem  myself,  at  being  the  instrument  of 
that  felicity.'  Such  was,  in  part,  the  language  of  the  Ambassador, 
which  appeared  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  the  young  man. 
But,  fearing  lest,  during  the  night,  love  should  regain  all  his  power, 
and  should  triumph  over  the  generous  resolution  of  the  lady,  the 
Marquis  pressed  the  young  Count  to  accompany  him  to  his  hotel 
The  tears,  the  cries  of  anguish,  which  marked  this  cruel  separation, 
cannot  be  described ;  they  deeply  touched  the  heart  of  the  Ambassador, 
who  promised  to  watch  over  the  young  lady.  The  Count's  little 
baggage  was  not  difficult  to  remove,  and,  that  very  evening,  he  was 
installed  in  the  finest  apartments  in  the  Ambassador's  house.  The 
Marquis  was  overjoyed  in  having  restored  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
Moncade  the  heir  of  its  greatness,  and  of  its  magnificent  domains. 
On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  the  young  Count  was  up,  he 
found  tailors,  dealers  in  cloth,  lace,  stuff,  &c.,  out  of  which  ho  had 
only  to  choose.  Two  valets  de  chambre,  and  three  laquais,  chosen  by 
the  Ambassador  for  their  intelligence  and  good  conduct,  were  in  waiting 
in  his  anti-chamber,  and  presented  themselves,  to  receive  his  orders. 
The  Ambassador  showed  the  young  Count  the  letter  he  had  just  written 
to  his  father,  in  which  he  congratulated  him  on  possessing  a  son,  whose 
noble  sentiments  and  striking  qualities  were  worthy  of  his  illustrious 
blood,  and  announced  his  speedy  return.  The  young  lady  was  not 
forgotten  ;  he  confessed,  that  to  her  generosity  be  was  partly  indebted 
for  the  submifision  of  her  lover^  and  expi^ssed  his  conviction  that  the 
Count  would  not  disapprove  the  ^ft  he  had  made  her,  df  ten  thotaiand 
florins.    That  sum  was  remitted,  on  the  same  day>  to  this  noble  and 
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interesting  girl,  who  left  the  Hagne  without  delay.  The  preparations 
for  the  Count's  journey  were  made ;  a  splendid  wardrohe,  and  an 
excellent  carriage,  were  embarked  at  Rotterdam,  in  a  ship  bound  for 
France,  on  board  which  a  passage  was  secured  for  the  Count,  who  was 
to  proceed  from  that  country  to  Spain.  A  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  letters  of  credit  on  Paris,  were  given  him  at  his  departure ;  and 
the  parting  between  the  Ambassador  and  the  young  Count  was  most 
touching.  The  Marquis  de  St.  Gilles  awaited  with  impatience  the 
Count's  answer,  and  enjoyed  his  fiiend's  delight  by  anticipation.  At 
the  expiration  of  four  months,  he  received  this  long-expected  letter. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  describe  his  surprise  on  reading  the 
following  words.  *  Heaven,  my  dear  Marquis,  never  granted  me  the 
happiness  of  becoming  a  father,  and,  in  the  midst  of  abundant  wealth 
and  honours,  the  grief  of  having  no  heirs,  and  seeing  an  illustrious  race 
end  in  my  person,  has  shed  the  greatest  bitterness  over  my  whole  exist- 
ence. I  see,  with  extreme  regret,  that  you  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  a  young  adventurer,  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the  knowledge  he 
had,  by  some  means,  obtained,  of  our  old  ^endship.  But  your 
Excellency  must  not  be  the  sufferer.  The  Count  de  Moncade  is,  most 
assuredly,  the  person  whom  you  wished  to  serve ;  he  is  bound  to  repay 
what  your  generous  friendship  hastened  to  advance,  in  order  to  procure 
him  a  happiness  which  he  would  have  felt  most  deeply.  I  hope, 
therefore,  Marquis,  that  your  Excellency  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  remittance  contained  in  this  letter,  of  three  thousand 
louis  of  France,  of  the  disbursal  of  which  you  sent  me  an  account." 

The  manner  in  which  the  Count  de  St.  Germain  spoke,  (says  Madame 
du  Hausset,)  in  the  characters  of  the  young  adventurer,  his  mistress, 
and  the  Ambassador,  made  his  audience  weep  and  laugh  by  turns.  The 
story  is  true  in  every  particular,  and  the  adventure  surpasses  Gusman 
d'Alfarache  in  address,  according  to  the  report  of  some  persons  pre- 
sent. Madame  de  Pompadour  thought  of  having  a  play  written,  founded 
on  this  story ;  and  the  Count  sent  it  to  her  in  writing,  from  which  I 
transcribed  it. 


THE  TIMES  AND  THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER,  vsrsvm  SNUFF. 

[The  following  letter  appears  to  be  written  by  an  enraged  snuff-taker, 
whom  certain  observations  in  the  Medical  Adviser,  copied,  as  we 
suppose,  for  we  never  saw  them,  into  the  Times  newspaper,  have 
inflamed  into  a  passion  of  wordy  eloquence.  Mr.  Dustington's 
style  is  peculiar  to  himself,  unless,  indeed,  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  worthy  Solicitor-General ;  or,  among  ancient 
writers,  that  of  the  wonderful  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  of  Cromartie, 
Knight,  the  real  admirable  Crichton. — ^Ed.] 

"  The  evils  of  snuff-taking,"  forsooth — ^the  blessings  of  snuff-tak- 
ing, sir.  A  Medical  Adviser !  what  does  he  mean  by  a  Medical  Au- 
viser?  Does  he  mean  that  he  is  an  apothecary,  and  is  giying 
advice,  that  he  is  giving  it  for  nothing  ?  That,  sir,  I  shall  never 
believe  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  know  the.  gentlemen  too  .wefl.  Or  does 
he  mean  that  his  advice  is  of  a  medical  quality  and  nature.    A 
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medical  adviieiw-a  legal  adviser — a  ehimaey-eweeping  adviser— Sir* 
I  do  not  understand  his  lingo  and  his  grammar.  Sir,  I  thought  the 
Times,  the  good  Old  Times,  had  more  sense  than  to  intercolnmniate 
the  Medical  Adviser  among  its  reminiscences  of  the  past.  But  hif 
fingers,  sir,  are  hlack  with  his  oil  and  his  ink  ;  he  is  so  employed  in 
picking  his  dirty  types  out  of  his  under  case,  and  his  upper  eaie, 
that  he  has  nQt  a  claw  left  to  pinch  with  ;  there  is  not  a  spare  claw, 
sir,  among  his  whole  army  of  devils.  The  noses  of  his  pandemo- 
nium, sir,  are  so  full  of  blacking  and  train  oil,  that  there  is  not  an 
olfactory  nerve  left  in  the  whole  printing-house.  A  blind  man,  lir, 
shall  better  write  Medical  Advisers  about  colours,  and  extract 
polarized  light  out  of  glass  chandeliers  with  the  new  philosophlcfd 
society  of  haberdashers,  that  he  may  learn  to  suit  the  complexiois 
of  Miss  Julia  Carolina  Sidebottom,  and  Miss  Frederica  Leopoldina 
Wilhelmina  Snuggs. 

Sir,  I  shall  give  up  the  Times,  he  has  no  nose,  or  else,  sir,  he 
should  have  smelt  out  this  Medical  Adviser  and  his  medical  advice. 
1  tell  you,  sir,  the  man  wants  a  bribe ;  I  smell  him.  But  I  desire 
the  Times  to  repent  with  all  becoming  speed ;  and,  moved  bv  com- 
passion to  this  numerical  deficiency  in  his  seven  senses,  1  shall  now, 
sir,  extend  my  humanity  to  him,  willing  to  receive  him  again  into 
favour,  when  he  shall  have  duly  meditated  on  his  crimes.  I  shall 
pass  to  his  friend ;  to  this  radical  apothecary. 

Listen  to  his  conominatory  denunciations,  sir,  and  admire.  Ad- 
mire, sir,  the  energy,  the  force,  the  vigour,  the  definitiveness,  the 
beauty,  the  rhetoric,  the  oratory,  the  figures,  and  tropes,  and  graces, 
and  flowers  of  his  peroration,  his  argumentation,  his  conclusion,  sir; 
he  is  a  Demosthenes,  an  (Eschines,  an  Isocrates,  an  Himerius,  a 
Cicero,  a  Clodius,  a  Longinus,  a  Quintilian,  an  Antony,  a  Plato,  an 
Alcibiades,  a  Pericles,  a  Wyndham,  a  Burke,  a  Henley,  and  a 
Charles  Phillips.  Cobbett  is  nothing  to  him,  sir,  no  sir,  nor  even  Jack 
Fuller  himself. 

Mark,  sir, — ^^  The  practice  of  snufF-taking  is  perhaps  the  most 
baneful  that  popular  custom  and  familiarity  have  sanctioned  as  in- 
noxious and  gratifying."  What  an  inception  ?  How  beautiful  is  that 
tender  obscurity  which  reigns  about  it !  And  what  do  you  think,  sir  ! 
nay,  think  with  all  your  vigour,  and  yet  you  shall  never  conceive  in 
yourself,  "  to  what  an  extent  of  misapprehension  and  fallacy  an 
authorized  and  an  unsuspected  habit  may  lead."  Dreadful  reflec- 
tion !  to  take  snuff  without  suspecting  that  we  are  taking  it.  Well, 
indeed,  does  it  merit  denouncement ;  but  imagine,  sir,  for  a  moment, 
the  subversion  of  the  whole  organization  of  society,  which  would 
follow,  from  performing  actions  and  not  suspecting  it.  To  commit 
murder  without  suspecting  it — ^rape,  robbery ;  and  then,  to  lead  "  to 
fallacy  and  misapprehension  ;"  it  is  absolutely  horrific. 

Perhaps,  sir,  you  did  not  know  that  snuff  "  was  the  comminuted  di- 
vision of  tobacco."  "  The  comminuted  division" — ^yes,  sir,  and  minced 
veal  is  the  conmiinuted  division  of  a  calf.  But,  sir,  "  it  never  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  the  most  adventurous,"  not  even  of  the  most 
adventurous,  sir,  "  to  use  the  comminuted  division  of  henbane,  aco- 
nite, blue  monkshood,  or  wolf 's-bane,  deadly  nightshade,  dog's-mercury, 
thorn-apple,  common  hemlock>  bug-agaric,  pepper-agaric,  hemlook^ 
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hemlock-dropwort,  water-hemlock;  laurel,  &c.  in  the  form  and  manner 
of  snuff/*  Not  even  in  the  form  and  manner;  sir ;  not  even  the  wolves, 
the  dogs,  nor  the  hugs,  sir,  ever  comminute  the  division  of  their  re* 
spective  banes,  mercuries,  and  agarics,  into  the  form  and  manner  of 
snuff,  although.  Sir,  "  they  fulfil  curative  indications  of  extraordinary 
difficulty.'* 

You  see  now,  sir,  the  vain  boasts  of  weak  human  reason.  The  very 
wolves  turn  up  their  noses  at  their  own  banes ;  that  unpleasant  animal, 
sir,  the  bug,  never  thought  of  comminuting  the  division  of  an  agaric 
in  his  life,  much  less  of  "  adverting  to  the  route  into  which  the  noxious 
article  is  forced  by  the  act  of  strong  inhalation  through  the  nostrils.'* 
Sir,  I  have  examined  the  nostrils  of  a  bug  with  the  most  minute  atten- 
tion, and  I  can  vouch  for  him.  But  the  snuff-taker,  sir,  has  less  wit 
than  a  bug ;  for  he  does  not  know  that  the  comminuted  division  of  this 
deleterious  narcotic,  disastrous,  pentandrian  plant,  designated  by  the 
name  of  Nicotiana  Tabacum,  tobacco,  or  tabac,  first  discovered  by 
Monsieur  Nicot,  (a  marrain  with  him !)  "  is  neither  supposed  nor  in- 
tended to  pass  through  the  anterior  cavities  of  the  nose ;  instead  of 
which  it  is  carried  through  its  posterior  openings,  commonly  into  the 
gullet ;  from  thence  it  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach,  and  occasionally 
a  portion  will  be  apt  to  escape  under  the  epiglottis  into  the  lungs ; 
and  in  either  case,  immediate  and  distant  mischief  of  a  very  afflicting 
nature  is  likely  to  ensue.'* 

Most  afflicting  consideration !  Wei}  may  the  snuff-taking  gentle- 
men not  advert  to  this  route,  as  it  is  not  laid  down  in  the  common  map 
of  the  roads  to  the  stomach ;  and  as  to  the  epiglottis,  I  never  heard, 
for  my  part,  that  I  had  such  a  thing  before ;  so  that  this  must  be  one 
of  the  kind  Adviser's  "  unsuspected  actions."  Only  imagine,  sir,  un- 
der the  epiglottis  and  into  the  lungs  I  No  wonder,  sir,  that  we  die  of 
consumption,  when  we  comminute  the  division  of  tobacco,  and  then 
allow  it  to  escape  us  in  this  manner ;  and  under  the  epiglottis  !  It  is 
really  dreadful  to  reflect  on.  And  "  immediate  and  distant  mischief," 
both  ;  "  how,  indeed,  should  we  be  alive**  that  take  it  ? — the  present 
and  the  future,  mischief  here,  mischief  there,  mischief  every  where  ; 
in  the  anterior  cavities,  in  the  posterior  openings,  "  commonly"  in  the 
gullet,  always  in  the  stomach,  under  the  epiglottis,  into  the  lungs. 

"  The  stomach  can  no  more  decompose  powdered  tobacco,  so  as  to 
render  it  comparatively  harmless*'— comparatively  harmless — ^^  than  it 
can  deadly  nightshade,  hemlock,  or  any  other  vegetable  poison."  How 
shocking !  and  yet  we  remember  a  sailor  who  decomposed  fourteen 
clasp  knives,  though  they  had  not  been  treated  by  the  method  of  com- 
minuted division.  Now,  sir,  besides,  though  I  am  not  a  medical  ad- 
viser, but  a  mere  snuff-taking  gentleman,  who  amuse  myself  occa- 
sionally with  performing  the  act  of  a  strong  inhalation  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air  into  the  anterior  cavities  of  the  nose,  applying,  between 
the  end  of  my  fore-finger  or  indicator  digit,  and  my  thumb,  a  speci- 
fied number  of  the  parts  of  the  comminuted  division  of  that  deleterious 
plant  called  tobacco,  and  then  suffering  it  to  proceed  into  the  posterior 
openings,  and  commonly  into  the  gullet,  and  down  into  the  stomach, 
and  under  the  epiglottis  into  the  lungs,  I  have  read,  sir,  in  ^on's 
Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  in  Mr.  Dallaway,  and  in  Dr. 
Clarke  ;  and,  sir,  I  have  read  my  Cocker,  can  cast  up  the  longest  ^um 
in  addition,  and  s^y  the  inulti|^|ig^tiQA  ioJi^  Ji^b  im^  suul 
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And,  as  opium  is  a  poison  of  the  same  deleterious,  narcotic,  and  mis- 
chievous properties,  as  wolf 's-hane,  dog's-mercury,  hug-agaric,  water- 
hcnilock,  hemlock  dropwort,  and  tohacco,  and  as  it  is  not  "  decora- 
posed  and  rendered  comparatively  harmless,"  hy  and  in  the  stomach, 
and  as  a  Turk  swallows  a  dram  every  day,  it  will  follow,  that,  in  a 
year,  he  will  swallow  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  drams,  which,  com- 
puted hy  the  weights  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  commonly  called  apothe- 
caries' weight,  produces  just  two  pounds  thirteen  ounces  five  drains ; 
and  as  a  Turk  will  eat  opium  for  twenty  years,  hefore  his  "  vital  func- 
tions have  been"  exterminated  hy  such  "  overwhelming  affections  of " 
gastric  excitability,"  we  shall  suppose,  in  round  numbers  to  save  trou- 
ble, that  he  will  have  eaten  in  his  lifetime,  sixty  pounds  of  opium, 
which,  not  having  been  decomposed  and  robbed  of  its  deleterious 
qualities  by  the  power  of  the  stomach,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  dead 
and  buried  somewhere  about  the  end  of  April,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
life  and  consumption,  supposing  that  he  began  to  eat  in  January. 

Sir,  I  should  have  been  puzzled  overmuch  by  the  anatomical  and 
physiological,  and  pharmaceutical,  and  chemical,  and  medical  know- 
ledge and  advice  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  if  I  had  not  read  somewhat 
about  these  matters  in  the  books  which  his  fraternity  send  out  into  the 
world  once  a-week.  And  I  have  read  there,  sir,  that  these  gentlemen 
are  given  to  swallowing  the  poison  of  the  plague  and  the  small-pox, 
and  all  sorts  of  poisons ;  and  that  there  was  a  famous  Turk,  Suliman, 
who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  every  day ;  and  that 
the  stomach  will  decompose  and  destroy,  and  render  comparatively 
harmless,  the  very  devil  himself,  if  you  could  get  him  into  the  ante- 
rior openings,  and  down  the  posterior  cavities,  and  along  the  gullet, 
and  into  the  stomach.  And  besides,  sir,  does  not  every  body  know 
that  the  elephant  at  Exeter  'Change  will  decompose  trees  in  his  sto- 
mach ?  and  that  an  ostrich  will  digest  a  horse-shoe  ?  I  suspect  that 
the  Medical  Adviser  wants  a  little  advice  himself;  and  I  advise  my 
friend.  The  Times,  not  to  trust  him  again,  till  he  has  taken  counsel 
learned  in  these  matters. 

But  listen,  sir,  and  learn :  horrify  yourself,  erect  your  locks  like  the 
fretful  porcupine,  tremble  before  the  Medical  Aaviser^  throw  your 
comminuted  division  into  the  fire,  melt  your  snuff-box  into  shillings, 
and  buy  his  book. 

I  know  that  you  take  this  comminuted  division,  Mr.  Editor :  I  have 
seen  you  do  it,  I  have  seen  you  inhale  the  air  with  a  strong  inspiration 
into  the  anterior  openings,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  comminuted 
tobacco  under  your  epiglottis,  for  your  face  is  pale,  and  your  "  healthy 
functions  are  disordered ;"  and  you  have  "  dyspeptic  ailment,"  and 
morbid  sensibility,  and  of  course,  an  endless  train  of "  distempered 
nervous  feelings ! !"  Can  you  deny  it  ?  I  defy  you.  And  now,  mark 
your  end;  see  what  you  will  come  to.  Why,  the  Times  will  be 
flourishing  in  amaranthine  youth  when  you  are  dead  and  gone  ;  and 
what  will  become  of  your  Magazine  ?  I  should  like  to  know  this,  sir. 
The  comminution  of  your  tobacco  will  conmiinute  your  coat  of  your 
stomach  and  your  villous  covering,  and  your  epigastric  mucus,  and 
your  gastric  juice,  and  your  lungs  will  become  incapable  of  making 
strong  inhalations  through  the  anterior  orifices,  and  the  hinge  of  your 
epiglottis  will  become  stiff,  sir,  from  the  comminuted  division  of  the 
powder  which  will  be  lodged  in  it,  just,  sir,  as  if  there  were  a  piece  of 
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comminuted  dust  in  the  balance  of  your  watch,  and  you  will  stop,  and 
your  Magazine  will  stop,  and  you  will  be  buried  under  a  stone  in  the 
Strand,  and  the  hackney  coaches  will  drive  over  your  carcase. 

And  will  you  go  on  inhaling  with  strong  inhalations  ?  when  this 
pulverulent  dust,  comminuted  and  pulverized  by  means  of  division, 
actually  comminuted  and  divided,  sir,  into  particles,  powder,  dust, 
snuff,  into  snuff,  sir,  snuff  of  tobacco,  of  tobacco,  sir,  of  that  poisonous 
weed,  that  weed, sir,  which  resembles  bug-agaric,  pepper-agaric,  dog's- 
mercury,  wolf's-bane,  water-hemlock,  common-hemlock,  hemlock-drop- 
wort,  deadly  nightshade,  blue  monkshood,  aconite,  henbane,  thorn- 
apple,  laurel,  &c.  is  "  in  a  high  degree  enervating,''  by  which,  sir, 
"  that  organ,"  the  stomach,  sir,  and  the  epiglottis,  and  the  lungs,  and 
the  gullet,  are  "  incapacitated  for  a  healthy  exertion  of  the  gastric 
fluid,  and  for  the  exerting  the  vital  energy  which  is  requisite  for  per- 
forming its  digestive  function."  Do  you  know  what  a  function  is,  Mr. 
Editor  ?  it  is  a  function ;  and  you  shall  eat  beef-steaks,  and  they  shall 
not  be  comminuted  by  division  in  the  epigastric  juice ;  and  the  calipash 
of  your  turtle-soup  shall  turn  into  horn,  sir,  into  turtle-shell,  and  your 
claret  will  become  small  beer  in  your  gullet,  and  your  posterior  orifice, 
and  you  cannot  foresee  or  anticipate  what  will  happen  to  your  colon 
and  your  ccecum,  and  your  epiglottis.  Sir,  1  tremble  to  think  of  the 
consequences  of  your  functions,  and  of  your  gastric  juice. 

Will  you  not  reflect,  sir,  will  you  not  pause  in  your  rash  and  des- 
tructive career?  Sir,  if  you  are  wise,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  justice 
to  yourself,  of  morals,  of  suicide,  I  call  on  you  to  pause,  to  suspend 
your  strong  inhalations,  to  stop  up  your  anterior  orifices  without  delay. 
The  day  is  at  hand,  sir:  "  loss  of  appetite,  distressing  sickness,  gastric 
oppression,  praecordial  anxiety,  acetous  fermentation,  flatulent  disten- 
sion and  deadly  languor ;"  these,  sir,  "  are  among  the  direst  effects 
of  admitting  snuff  into  the  stomach."  Admit  it  not  into  the  stomach, 
Mr.  Editor ;  keep  watch  over  the  anterior  orifices,  place  a  guard  upon 
the  posterior  orifices,  let  the  comminuted  division  of  tobacco  not  escape 
by  the  gullet,  let  it  not  lodge  under  the  epiglottis. 

Your  "  disordered  stomach  will  awaken  various  sympathetic  distur- 
bances throughout  your  whole  system."  Your  sympathies  will  be 
awakened,  mark  that :  they  will  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance  ;  perpend 
it  well.  "  What  vital  function  can  preserve  its  healthy  state  amidst 
such  overwhelming  affections  of  gastric  excitability  ?" 

While  I  write,  while  the  words  drop  from  my  pen,  my  own  gastric 
excitability  is  overwhelmed.  And  what,  sir,  will  be  your  fate  ?  You 
will  lose  your  appetite ;  and  adieu  then  all  pride  and  circumstance  of 
dinner ;  farewell,  farewell,  the  big-plumed  turkey,  and  the  loud  squeak- 
ing— pig,  Kitchener's  occupation's  gone.  You  will  undergo  the  acetous 
fermentation  and  become  vinous;  your  Magazine,  sir,  will  be  unendur- 
able and  crabbed,  you  will  explode  in  flatulent  distension,  a  deadly 
languor  will  possess  your  pages,  Mr.  Colburn  will  triumph  in  the 
anxiety  of  your  praecordia,  and  the  devil  himself  will  take  possession 
of  you  and  yours.  Cast  to  the  winds  your  comminuted  division  of 
dust,  renounce  Mrs.  Hardham,  and  repent,  repent,  while  you  may. 

My  friendship  for  you,  Mr.  Editor,  has  hurried  me  into  an  apostro- 
phe, which  has  been  luckily  checked  by  an  atom  of  comminuted  dust 
entangled  under  my  epiglottis ;  for  I  see,  by  a  slender  retrospect,  that 
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it  has  transgressed  the  prudent  hounds  of  rhetorical  energy.     But  my 
praecordia  were  anxious  for  you,  and  must  plead  my  pardon. 

Sir,  I  take  another  pinch  of  snuff,  and  proceed. 

Poor  dear  tohacco  !  I  love  and  I  respect  thee,  and  I  could  almost 
weep  over  this,  ungracious  usage  of  thy  innocent  green  leaves,  thy 
flowers  of  lovely  pink,  rivalling  the  hloom  on  the  cheek  of  my  mistress, 
the  fragrance  of  thy  odours,  the  grateful  incense  of  thy  sweetly  curling 
and  tender  vapours.  To  he  taxed,  excised,  transported :  was  it  not 
enough?  hut  thou  must  he  comminuted  into  a  minute  division, 
attenuated  and  stimulated  hy  rasps,  graters,  and  millstones,  and  other 
attenuating  and  stimulating  ingredients,  tormented  into  the  condition 
of  pulverulence,  crushed  into  very  dust,  from  the  dust  of  the  e^rth 
created  to  he  returned  to  the  dust  whence  thou  didst  come ;  and  as  if 
the  cup  of  thy  hitterness  was  not  yet  full,  thou  must  fall  into  the 
savage  hands  of  a  Medical  Adviser,  he  resurrected  from  ohlivion,  and 
again  impaled  in  the  Times,  and  then,  cruelly,  falsely,  accused  of 
polypus,  flatulence,  acetiflcation,  languor,  insidiousness,  titillation, 
anxiety,  prostration,  cancer,  threatening,  agitation,  sympathies,  all,  all, 
and  crimes  far  more,  far  more  terrihle,  all  irrestrainable,  morbific, 
irreparable,  disorganizing,  inextricable,  and  never  to  be  released. 

Still  there  was  hope ;  hitherto  the  Medical  Adviser  shook  his  darts 
over  us,  but  delayed  to  strike ;  now,  of  a  sudden,  he  increases  his 
terrors,  his  stature  expands  ;  he  is  magnified  ;  dark  as  ten  furies  he 
stands,  terrible  as  night ;  he  is  multiplied ;  he  acquires  multitude;  his 
functional  integrity  assumes  plurality ;  sentence  is  passed,  judgment 
is  pronounced.  Tremble  ye  who  inhale  the  comminuted  division  through 
your  anterior  orifices,  for  your  fate  is  sealed  ;  dusty  death  is  at  your 
heels ;  he  is  in  your  epiglottis  already. 

"  Many  instances  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  and  more  occur  to 
OUR  reflection,  of  but  little  short  of  mortal  injury  having  accrued 
from  a  profuse  and  an  incautiously  violent  mode  of  forcing  the  snufF 
through  the  nostrils  into  the  gullet  and  stomach."  Of  man's  disobedi- 
ence and  the  cause  which  thus  brought  death  into  the  gullet  and 
stomach,  thus  docs  the  Medical  Adviser  predicate.  Mortal  injury, 
comminuted  division  of  pulverulence ;  poison  for  the  King,  poison  foj: 
the  Dauphin ;  dust  unto  dust ;  death,  undertaking,  and  burial.  In- 
cautiously violent  indeed  ;  dangerous  force !  why,  why,  did  nature  make 
the  posterior  passage  into  the  gullet  and  stomach? 

Sir :  Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  of  the  comminuted  division  of  that 
deleterious  narcotic  tobacco,  Nicotiana  Tabacum  ;  he  snuffed  out  his 
life,  sir,  just  as  you  snuff  out  a  candle.  No  wonder,  sir,  that  snuff  is 
deleterious  to  life,  when  light  and  life  are  the  same  thing;  when  they 
were  both  brought  to  light  at  the  same  time,  and  when  snuffing  is  dele- 
terious to  light.  If  it  extinguishes  light,  sir,  it  must  needs  extinguish 
life.  Life  itself  is  a  snuff,  sir,  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  Does  not 
Othello  confirm  it,  sir  ?  does  not  Shakspeare  pronounce  it,  the  gi*eat 
Shakspeare  ?  "  Snuff  out  the  light,  and  then  snuff  out  thy  light."  No 
wonder,  sir,  that  a  man  snuffs  out  his  light,  and  his  life  too,  with  the 
comminuted  division.  Snuff!  snuff!  the  very  idea  is  exterminative ; 
it  is  a  put-outing  idea,  an  extinguishingness,  a  termination,  an  end,  a 
tcnebrlcafication  of  life.  Snuff  and  die.  Thus  says  philosophy  ;  thus 
says    chemistry,   analogy,  logic;   thus  says  the  Medical    Adviser. 
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Promethean  fire ;  life  ;  "  Vital  spark  of  heaveply  flame."    Know  we 

not,  sir,  that  life  hovers  over  the  pallid  hrow  of  the  dying  sinner,  like 

the  lamhent  flame  that  glimmers  in  fitfal  intervals  in  the  socket. 

Why,  the  very  epigrams,  the  catch,  sir,  would  have  taught  us  that — 

Here  lies  Old  Brjdges,  that's  enough, 
His  candle's  out,  and  here's  the  snuff. 

Would  you  have  proof  more  demonstrative  ?  The  life  went  out,  and 
the  snuff  remained  hehind ;  snuffed  out ;  and  nothing  hut  the  snuff 
remained  to  tell  the  melancholy  tale  of  Old  Brydges. 

Thus  died  Napoleon,  and  there  he  lies ;  "  that's  enough  ;"  rather 
too  much,  perhaps,  as  he  was  not  snuffed  soon  enough.  Snuffied  out 
he  was,  that  is  certain,  thank  God ;  so  says  the  Medical  Adviser, 
and  the  Times  confirms  it.  The  Times  were  hard  with  poor  Napoleon, 
it  must  be  owned ;  but  then  they  were  paid  for  it.  And  the  snuff 
remained  behind ;  when  the  light  which  had  dazzled  the  nations  and 
set  fire  to  Moscow,  that  burning  and  shining  light  which  had  shone 
upon  the  Legions  of  Honour  and  the  Royal  Institute,  unluckily,  burn- 
ing up  the  Gentiles  and  making  a  Quemadero  of  Spain,  was  extin- 
guished for  ever ;  as  vouches  Antommarchi,  as  vouches  the  Medical 
Adviser ;  just  as  the  snuff  alone  remained  behind,  when  Old  Brydges 
went  out. 

"  There  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  ever-memorable  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  derived  the  cause  of  his  protracted  sufferings  and 
eventual  death  from  the  large  quantities  of  snuff  which  he  lavishly 
but  unconsciously  carried  into  the  stomach  through  the  nostrils,  by  the 
habit  of  strong  and  unmeasured  inspiration  with  which  he  used  that 
destructive  agent.  The  diseased  appearances  of  the  stomach,  on 
inspection  after  death,  termed  cancerous,  were  those  of  an  highly 
inflamed,  much  thickened,  and  extensively  ulcerated  surface,  such  as 
were  very  likely  to  have  been  induced  by  the  noxious  influence  of 
tobacco  almost  incessantly  supplied  by  the  frequent,  abundant,  and 
forcible  manner,  in  which  that  illustrious  personage  was  notoriously 
known  to  take  that  powdered  article." 

Good  heavens !  of  what  is  human  life,  the  life  of  an  emperor,  that  it 
should  be  destroyed  by  an  article,  by  a  powdered  article  !  The  "  divinse 
particula  aurae,"  the  particle  to  be  extinguished  by  an  article,  by 
a  powdered  article,  by  an  article  in  particles ;  it  is  a  fearful  thought. 

Ever-memorable  man !  couldst  thou  not  have  paused  in  thy  head- 
long career,  thou  "  notoriously  known  and  illustrious  personage  ? " 
Hadst  thou  paused  under  the  primary  imposition  of  the  iron  crown ; 
hadst  thou  even  paused  in  the  embraces  of  Josephine  Beauhamais ; 
hadst  thou  paused  at  Moscow ;  before  thou  gottest  to  Moscow,  at 
Leipsic — after  Leipsic,  at  Elba;  hadst  thou  not  been  given  to 
"  strong  and  unmeasured  inspirations,"  or  aspirations,  (misprinted,  I 
presume,  by  the  Medical  Adviser;)  hadst  thou  not  turned  up  thy 
anterior  orifice?,  thy  nostrils,  "  adunco  naso,"  at  the  whole  world ; 
hadst  thou  not  carried,  carried,  sire,  "  into  the  stomach  through  thy 
nostrils,"  that  destructive  agent  the  particles  of  the  article,  thou 
mightest  still  have  been  digging  cabbages  in  St.  Helena,  and  the  com- 
minuted division  might  still  have  been  trembling  with  anxiety  in  the 
posterior  fauces  of  Charles  the  Tenth.  But  thy  life,  sire,  thy  light, 
thy  flame,  has  been  extinguished,  exterminated,  snuffed  out  by  thy 
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"  frequent,  abundant,  and  forcible  manner  of  carrying''  a  pulverizad 
article  into  thy  epigastric  juice,  just  as  by  thy  abundant,  frequent,  and 
forcible  manner  of  carrying  that  deleterious  comminution  of  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  of  carrying  about  Europe,  sire,  the  particles  of 
that  destructive  article  called  gunpowder — ^that  morbific  disorganizer 
of  functions  and  distemperer  of  structural  integrity,  thou  hast  dis- 
functioned,  unstructured,  extinguished,  snuffed  out,  nations,  townSj 
houses,  people,  bullocks,  and  Russians  without  measure;  exciting 
enormous  anxiety  about  the  praecordia,  producing  deadly  languor,  in- 
flating carcases  innumerable,  stopping  up  a  vast  number  of  oesopha- 
guscs,  paralysing,  with  disabilities,  nerves  without  number,  prostrating 
strengths  and  people,  causing  obstructions  in  all  the  passages,  anterior 
and  posterior;  nay,  in  the  very  fauces,  the  epiglottis,  the  lungB, 
putting  a  total  stop  to  strong  inhalations  and  inspirations,  and  actuiJly 
leaving  thy  kingdom  of  Italy  in  such  a  languid  narcotic  state,  such  a 
variously  distempered  ccndition,  that  it  cannot  ^'  be  extricated  and 
released  from  its  paralysed  disabilities,"  even  by  Austria,  even  by  the 
Pope. 

Just  and  right  it  is  that  he  who  slays  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.  Thou — thou — ^Napoleon — ^Napoleon  the  Great,  the  noto- 
rious, known,  illustrious  personage ;  thou  hast  slain  the  nations  with 
a  comminuted  division,  thou  hast  paralysed  them  with  pulverulence, 
with  powder,  with  the  particles  of  an  article,  a  most  deleterious,  a 
narcotic  article ;  and  by  the  comminuted  divisions  of  the  particles  of 
an  article  thou  hast  thyself  been  slain.  Thou  art  dead,  buried,  kiUed 
by  snuff;  thou  art  snuffed  out:  and  thou;  now — ^what  art  thou  I 
Dust :  snuff.  Powder  was  thy  god ;  powder  was  thy  bane :  by  dust 
thou  wast  dusted  to  death,  and  to  dust  thou  hast  returned,  as  from 
dust  thou  didst  spring,  as  by  dust  thou  diedst,  as  dust  thou  liest. 

Thus  far  the  Medical  Adviser  is  minatory,  denunciatory,  and  im- 
peaching ;  thus  far  extends  this  prooemium,  the  out  fit,  the  whereas,  the 
preamble,  of  his  oratio  in  Nicotianam.  Thus  far,  moreover,  is  his 
vituperation,  deleterious,  and  irrestrainable,  flatulent  with  Inflation, 
corrosively  acetous,  prophetic,  death-denouncing,  and  objurgatory. 
Thus  too  is  he  evidential,  probatory,  instantial ;  and,  now  he  arrives 
at  the  ratiocinating  division  of  his  oration,  becoming  argumentative, 
hortative,  and  narcotic. 

"  There  can  be  no  more  valid  reasons  assigned  for  persisting  in  the 
undeniably  hurtful  custom  of  taking  snuff,  than  there  could  be  for 
that  of  any  other  poison ;  and  whoever  will  inconsiderately  incur  the 
imminent  risk  of  occasioning  irremediable  and  destructive  mischief  by 
so  baneful  a  practice,  will  find  no  admissible  excuse,  either  in  the  pre- 
valence of  the  custom,  in  its  unobjected  currency,  or  in  the  transient 
gratification  and  national  benefit  attending  its  use.'' 

Can  argument  be  more  impressive, hortation  more  tender?  can  they 
be  more  narcotic,  Mr.  Editor?  Will  you,  sir,  will  the  Times,  assign 
a  valid  reason  why  any  man  should  comminute  a  division  of  wolf's-bane, 
henbane,  dog's-mcrcury,  and  bug-agaric,  and  then  unconsciously,  in- 
considerately, by  frequent,  unmeasured,  and  forcible  aspirations,  carry 
them  through  the  anterior  passages,  in  an  unobjected  currency  ?  Nq, 
sir,  there  is  not  an  admissible  excuse  for  swallowing  poison  in  this 
pulverulent  coinmiilution ;  not  a  shadow  of  apology,  sir,  for  a  pow- 
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dered  article  or  an  irremediable  mischief;  and  that  article  deleterious, 
that  practice  baneful ;  the  gratification  transient,  the  currency  unob- 
jected, the  risk  inconsiderate,  the  benefit  national. 

Sir,  the  man  of  strong  inspirations  is  suicidal,  felo  de  se :  he  self- 
iriurders  himself ;  and,  to  add  to  his  crime,  he  does  it  unconsciously 
and  inconsiderately.  He  cannot  even  assign  a  reason :  a  line  of  con- 
duct, sir,  most  unworthy  of  a  reasoning  and  a  reasonable  being.  And 
what  does  he  gain  by  the  way,  in  the  course  and  progress  of  carrying 
the  comminuted  division  of  that  deleterious  powdered  article  through 
the  anterior  passages,  and  down  the  gullet  and  into  the  stomach,  in  a 
frequent,  abundant,  and  forcible  manner?  Sir,  on  one  hand,  a  titilla- 
tion  of  the  nasal  cavity,  a  national  benefit,  a  transient  gratification, 
a  compliance  with  an  unobjected  currency :  on  the  other,  acetification, 
inflation,  prostration,  agitation,  paralyzation,  and  many  other  termi- 
nations in  ation ;  the  final  termination  being  in  death,  dusty  death, 
and  inhumation. 

Thus,  sir,  we  have  followed  the  Medical  Adviser  through  his  argu- 
ments, his  threateniugs,  his  logic,  his  reasoning,  and  his  advices  ;  and 
now,  sir,  we  arrive  at  his  prescriptions,  at  that  which  belongs  to  his 
character,  his  profession,  his  trade.  It  is  not  unusual  to  form  pre- 
sumptions ;  and  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  Medical  Adviser  was 
what  is  called  a  medical  man.  Was  he  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  an 
apothecary,  a  man-midwife,  or  a  druggist?  There,  sir,  was  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  how  to  choose  in  this  quinquepartite  division  of  the  trade, 
profession,  and  office  of  a  Medical  Adviser. 

In  pursuing  this  critical  investigation,  we  can  be  guided  only  by  in- 
ternal evidence.  The  Medical  Adviser  is  invisible :  we  must  decide 
from  his  language  first ;  we  must  attempt  it  at  last.  I  think,  sir,  that 
he  is  not  a  man-midwife ;  but  the  reasons  would  be  long  to  assign. 
Is  he  a  physician ;  an  M.  D.?  That  is  possible ;  as  I  have  observed, 
sir,  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  department  deal  largely  in  altisonant 
words;  in  an  extensive  deficiency  of  ideas,  in  a  profound  lack  of 
thought,  in  a  complication  of  structural  grandiloquism,  and  in  what  I 
shall  call,  sir,  the  critical  law  of  substitution  ;  that  process,  gramma- 
tical, lexicographical,  onomatoprietical,  neological,  tautological,  sup- 
peditive,  and  transtultifying,  by  which  the  minuter  and  more  doubtful 
shadows  of  the  uncertain,  attenuated,  filiform,  simulacra,  images,  of 
presumed  ideas,  are,  by  processes  of  prolongation,  enlargement,  infla- 
tion, envelopement,  and  so  forth,  filified,  intertexed,  divaricated,  superfi- 
cified,and  vesicated,  until  they  assume  to  themselves  forms,  shapes,  mag- 
nitudes of  vast  portent,  replete  "with  sound  and  fury, signifying  nothing." 

Sir,  the  Medical  Adviser  speaks  of  polypus,  cancer,  ulceration,  and 
mesenteric  glands.  May  he  be  a  surgeon  ?  the  point  must  be  mooted  in 
chancery  ;  and  as  that  will  require  some  years,  we  can  proceed  in  the 
mean  time.  Besides,  he  cannot  be  an  anatomist ;  for  reasons  on  which 
I  shall  not  enter.  Sir,  he  is  either  a  druggist  or  an  apothecary : 
which  of  the  two  is  the  doubt ;  as  they  are  but  varieties  of  one 
species.  I  think  nevertheless  that  he  is  a  druggist ;  partly,  sir,  from 
his  propensity  to  the  comminution  of  a  division,  and  principally  from 
the  "  powdered  article.*' 

This  evidence  seemed  satisfactory,  in  itself  alone ;  but  stronger  re- 
mains behind.  He  dtfes  not  choioee  that  any  man  should  sell  ipowered 
articles  but  himself : }»  would  liavs  amonopoly  of  comininutea  diviBicn* 
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He  is  at  war  with  the  tobacconists,  the  snufF-shops,  the  snoff-giinders ; 
he  disapproves  of  the  stimulating  and  attenuating  ingredients  by  which 
that  narcotic  poison  tobacco  is  ground  into  a  powdered  article ;  he  im- 
peaches a  favourite  indulgence ;  he  has  even  impeached  the  "  ever-me- 
morable Napoleon  Buonaparte." 

But,  sir,  he  would  indulge  us  in  "  Henbane,  aconite,  blue  monks- 
hood or  wolf's-bane,  deadly  nightshade,  dog*s-mercury,  thorn-apple, 
common  hemlock, bug-agaric,pepper-agaric,  hemlock,  dropwort,  water- 
hemlock,  laurel,  &c.  ;'*  he  would  stop  "  our  anterior  orifices,  and  that 
tube  oesophagus,"  with  his  own  powdered  articles,  that  he  may  have 
all  the  trade  in  comminuted  divison  to  himself.  Sir,  I  smell  a  rat ;  I 
smell  Rat's-bane  himself. 

Hear  him.  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  determined  to  poison  yourselves, 
unconsciously,  without  showing  a  reason  for  your  conduct,  "  there  can 
be  no  more  valid  reason  for  persisting  in  snuff  of  tobacco,  than  in  any 
other  poison  :**  quite  the  contrary,  gentlemen.  Here  is  variety  for  you ; 
renounce  Mrs.  Hardham,  abandon  Mr.  Fribourg,  and  flock  to  my  shop. 
I  will  titillate  your  nasal  cavities,  your  national  benefits  shall  be  mul- 
tiplied. I  will  sell  you  "  unobjected  currency,"  you  shall  have  snuff 
made  of  bug-agaric,  henbane,  dogVmercury,  and  wolf  *s-bane  ;  and  if 
you  die,  your  death  will  no  longer  be  unconscious,  you  will  assign  a 
reason,  and  your  heirs  shall  be  satisfied  that  you  had  died  in  a  legi- 
mate  manner,  for  your  death-dust  shall  have  been  conominuted  in  my 
big  mortar,  in  my  shop. 

Humane  beyond  the  excellence  of  Medical  Advisers,  kind,  kind, 
comminutor  of  pulverized  articles  I  Behold  again,  gentlest  of  readers, 
if  you  will  persist  in  making  unmeasured  inspirations,  if  you  must 
carry  powders  in  an  abundant  and  forcible  manner  into  your  epiglottis, 
if  you  will "  inconsiderately  find  an  admissible  excuse  in  the  prevalence 
of  fashion,"  the  Medical  Adviser  will  sell  you  snuffs  interminable, 
comminuted  divisions  without  measure,  variety  without  hazard,  titil- 
lation  without  acetification,  inflation,  or  death.     Listen  ! 

"If  strongly  exciting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  can  be 
supposed,  from  its  proximity  to  the  brain,  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect 
on  that  organ,  the  purpose  may  be  answered  by  substances  not  less 
pungent  than  tobacco,  and  without  any  of  its  deleterious  qualities." 

()pen  your  cars,  open  your  snuff-boxes,  open  your  anterior  orifices, 
but  shut  your  epiglottises  and  perpend.  Hasten  away  to  the  shop  of 
tho  ^Medical  Adviser,  and  you  shall  have  bureau  gros,  etrenne,  canaster, 
3Fasulipatam,  blackguard,  Strasburg:  "  what  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what 
])iirgatives  drugs  shall  you  not  have,  which  shall  moderately  irritate 
without  excoriating  your  nasal  membranes ;"  comminuted  divisions  of 
a  "  harmless  agency,  powdered  articles  with  a  secure  exemption  from 
its  pernicious  influence."  A  secure  exemption  ;  think  of  that.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  you  shall  have  "  errhines  for  sternutatory  intentions,  for 
tlic  purpose  of  exciting  the  minutely  ramified  expansion  of  the  ol- 
factory nerves,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils."  You  shall 
sternutate  without  acetification,  your  errhines  shall  not  disente- 
grateyour  function, your  structural  integrity  shall  s^irvive  the  "  con-, 
cussive  action  of  sneezing  ^"  you  shall  not" die,  as  Uncle  Toby  says," 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  and  your  snuffs  shall  be  the  conmiihuted  division, 
not  of  henbane,  wolf  s-bane,  dog^s-mercury,  and  bug-agaric,  but  of 
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"  amonia  either  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form ;  the  aroma  of  pepper,  ginger, 
or  any  other  simple  stimulant,  mixed  with  either  powdered  chalk, 
liquorice,  or  cinnamon."  O  true  apothecary!  Pepper  and  chalk, 
cinnamon  and  ginger,  nutmegs  and  cloves,  and  will  you  not  have  a  jolly 
red  nose  ?  Pepper,  ginger,  and  cinnamon  snuffs  ;  Sahean  odours,  in- 
cense-hreathing  snuff-boxes,  Ternate  and  Tidore.  Pepper  which  shall 
not "  excoriate  the  minutely  ramified  expansion  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
on  the  mucous  membrane,'*  cinnamon  sternutatories,  ginger  errhines. 
And  can  you  doubt  the  virtue  of  ginger  in  your  anterior  orifices, 
when  you  behold  its  active  and  stimulating  powers  in  the  posterior  ori- 
fices of  your  horses?  You  will  he  embalmed,  embalmed  alive;  you 
will  never  acetify ;  inflation  will  become  unknown  ;  for  who  knows  not 
the  anti-flatulential  power  of  cinnamon  and  ginger,  pepper  and  cloves  ? 

Yet,  alas  I  after  all,  we  are  but  imperfect  creatures,  and  imperfect 
are  all  our  best-laid  schemes  :  for  "  it  is  not  probable  that  the  local 
excitement  of  the  nostrils  can  ever  prove  salutary  or  advantageous 
beyond  the  momentary  gratification  connected  with  the  established 
habit  of  the  practice  ;  and  as  all  unnecessary  usages  are  rather 
nuisances  than  benefits,  it  would  seem  to  be  indispensably  advisable 
to  abstain  from  a  custom  that  is  unsightly  in  its  appearance,  pre- 
posterous in  its  observance,  and  in  every  conceivable  view  that  can 
be  taken  of  its  effect,  much  more  likely  to  become  eventually  in- 
jurious than  useful."  Preposterous  in  its  observance^  unsightly  in  its 
appearance,  pepper  and  ginger,  cinnamon  and  chalk — ^well-a-day ! 
And  the  "  established  habit  of  the  practice  "  is  not  to  be  established 
after  all :  it  is  "  indispensably  advisable  ; "  and  thus  vanish  our  short- 
lived hopes,  our  momentary  gratification ;  our  unnecessary  usages. 
Bug-agaric  and  wolfs-bane  are  baneful,  and  pepper  and  chalk  are 
preposterous.     Unhappy  event !  killing  reflection  I 

Still,  the  shadow  of  hope  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  For, 
"  in  cases  of  unyielding  lethargy  and  comatose  stupor,"  (listen  ye 
readers  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  listen  Honourable  House,)  "  nasal 
stimulants  may  beneficially  co-operate  with  suitable  depletion  in  res- 
toring nervous  depression ;  by  powerfully  provoking  the  coucussive 
action  of  sneezing."  Now,  therefore,  ye  lethargic  readers,  ye  co- 
matose listeners,  ye  who  letharge  over  Southey  and  comatise  before 
Lcthbridge,  rouse  yourselves,  and  you  shall  irritate  the  minutely 
ramified  expansion,  with  "  asarum  europgeum,  teucrium  marum, 
hclleborus  albus,  and  subsulphas  hydrargyri  flavus  ; "  and '' without 
furnishing  any  warrantry  for  that  fashionable  but  reprehensible  and 
unhealthy  practice  of  inspirating  the  snuff  of  tobacco."  And  if  you 
shall  be  salivated  by  the  yellow  sulphate  of  mercury,  the  subsulphas 
hydrargyri  flavus,  it  will  form  "  a  suitable  depletion,"  and  you  will 
become  a  patient  of  the  Medical  Adviser ;  and  what  shall  happen 
then,  the  Medical  Adviser  only  knows.  It  is  dog's-mercury  alone 
which  is  impeached,  as  tobacco  is  proscribed ;  but  you  shall  fill  your 
anterior  orifices  with  man's-mercury,  which  shall  not  lodge  under  the 
epiglottis,  nor  be  transmitted  to  the  gullet  and  oesophagus,  where 
alone  the  danger  lies.  "  It  is  the  transmission  of  the  exciting  sub 
stance  to  the  gullet  and  stomach,  that  is  denounced  as  mischievous 
and  reprobated  as  inadmissible." 

Reader !  the  Medical  Adviser  has  advised,  the  advifce  is  done, 
finished :  the  transmission  is  inadmissible. 
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Shall  I  criticise  the  Medical  Adviser,  Mr.  Editor,  as  critics  use  f 
Butubatas,  Butubatas — ^No,  sir,  my  candoar  will  not  allow  me  to 
act  the  '*  part  of  a  base  assassin,"  as  your  reviewers  do,  "  to  scatter 
about  my  anonymous  poison  like  a  wretched  hireling,  to  stab  in  the 
dark."  No,  sir,  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  is  high  in  my  breast,  I 
have  detailed  the  facts  in  candour :  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 
Let  the  public  judge  between  us,  sir,  between  the  Medical  Adviser 
and  the  tobacconist. 

His  language,  sir,  is  ferocious^  impeaching,  deleterious,  excoriating, 
flatulent,  narcotic,  irritating,  lethargic,  and  acetifying.  Sir,  he 
writes  poison,  bug-agaric,  henbane,  wolf 's-banc,  and  water-hemlock ; 
he  speaks  scalpels  and  pestles,  corrosive  sublimate  and  subsulphas 
hydrargyri  flavus :  the  bitterness  of  aloes  is  in  his  anterior  orifices, 
his  posterior  ones  breathe  aquafortis,  his  gastric  juice  is  vitriol,  his 
pen  is  a  trocar,  and  liis  ink  cantharides  and  prussic  acid.  Sir,  he 
has  lavished  all  the  venom  of  his  dispensatory,  all  the  virulence  of 
his  nosology,  and  all  the  acrimony  of  his  phraseology,  on  tobacco, 
my  darling  tobacco,  the  sweet,  the  odoriferous,  the  fragrant,  the 
virtuous  weed.  Yet  will  I  not  answer  him  in  his  own  language,  lest 
I  should  be  like  unto  him. 

Sir,  I  have  studied  that  most  learned  and  profound  treatise  of 
Solomon  the  Second,  I  have  perused  the  Counterblast ;  but  the  royal 
critic  wrote  like  a  man,  like  a  Scotchman:  the  Medical  Adiaser 
writes  like  a  druggist,  like  an  apothecary,  like  a  compounder  of  six 
draughts  every  three  hours,  like  a  folder  of  powdered  articles,  like  a 
Cockney.  His  circumvoluting  circumlocutionness  is  bred  of  the 
gallipot,  his  linguaggio  is  hatched  of  the  big  mortar,  his  pia  mater 
is  in  a  state  of  excited  excitability,  he  requires  depletion,  he  wants 
the  tonsure  upon  his  sagittary  suture  :  his  pericranium^  sir,  his  dura 
mater,  must  be  vesicated  with  an  emplastrum  of  that  verdajDit  and 
lustrous  insect  which  physicians  designate  and  name  lytta ;  the  vulgar, 
cantharides  it  call.  In  plain  English,  sir,  the  man  is  mad,  fou,  insane, 
matto,  crazy. 

But  I  will  answer  him  as  if  he  was  sane  and  in  his  senses :  the 
Times  at  least  has  betrayed  no  domonstrations  of  insanity  hitherto. 
Let  hini  attend.  I  advocate  the  cause  of  tobacco,  yes,  sir,  of  pul- 
verized, of  comminuted  tobacco ;  I  advocate  the  cause  of  Messrs. 
Fribourg  and  Co.,  and  of  Pontet  and  Fribourg ;  of  Lord  Petersham 
and  of  the  Revenue,  sir;  the  Exchequer,  the  Excise,  the  Customs;  of 
Virginia,  of  our  ships,  our  British  seamen,  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire, of  our  ships,  colonies,  and  conmierce;  sir,  I  advocate  the 
cause  of  my  own  nose,  I  am  engaged  in  the  general  cause  of  suffering 
humanity ;  I  advocate,  sir,  the  great  nasal  cause.  A  more  important 
cause,  mi  lud,  I  will  venture  to  say,  never  came  before  this  court. 
Mr.  Editor,  1  am  agitated,  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  was  pleading 
in  my  own  chambers  with  a  pen  and  ink :  I  shall  take  a  pencil  and 
proceed  more  quietly.  Nay,  I  will  proceed  philosophically,  medici- 
nally, morally,  and  politico-economically.  But  I  find,  sir,  that  I 
must  put  it  off  till  to-morrow:  the  Medical  Adviser  has  acetified  my 
gastric  juice ;  I  feel  that  my  nervous  function  is  in  a  state  of  agitated 
debility.    I  am  act  co^l:  I  shall  be  cool  td-oaorrow. 

Evisr  ymn,  T.  h>  VuBtix^tfF. 
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DIARY  OF  « A  CONSTANT  READER/' 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 

Feb,  \8t. — Now  that  the  Representative  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  a  complete  failure,  it  is  amusing  to  remember  the  extravagant 
stories  which  were  industriously  propagated  about  it.  The  story  was, 
that  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  imdertaken  the  office  of 
Editor-in-chief,  and  that  all  the  articles  were  to  be  submitted  to  him, 
and  approved  by  him,  previous  to  publication.  This  ridiculous  report 
was  gravely  spread  about  town,  by  persons  who  pretended  to  the  best 
information y  and  who,  I  believe,  implicitly  credited  the  idle  tale  they 
circulated.  The  first  few  numbers  must,  however,  I  think,  have 
staggered  the  faith  of  these  good  believers.  Setting  aside  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  paper  in  point  of  matter,  the  slip-slop,  and  vulgarity  of  the 
style,*  must  have  convinced  them  that  Mr.  Canning  had  not  given  his 
imprimatur  to  the  composition ;  that  is  to  say,  if  persons  who  could  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  turned 
Editor  to  Murray  were  open  to  any  sort  of  conviction,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt. 

I  noticed  in  my  Diary  of  last  month,  that  Murray  talked  of  giving 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  (by  an  unlucky  misprint,  which  extremely  dis- 
tressed me,  the  name  appeared  Quackingtosh)  an  inconceivable  num- 
ber of  guineas  for  a  leading  article.  This  was  a  delightful  piece  of 
humbug,  perfectly  in  Murray's  way.  He  put  a  legal  question  to  a 
number  of  persons  thus :  "  Suppose  I  give  Sir  James  Mackintosh  one 
thousand  guineas  for  a  leading  article,  will  the  Courier  in  that  case 
have  a  right  to  copy  it,  or  will  it  not  be  liable  to  an  action  ?  "  One 
man  replied,  that  he  conceived  there  were  no  grounds  for-  such  an 
apprehension,  for  he  thought  that  the  Courier  would  not  copy  Quch  a 
treasure  for  a  thousand  guineas. 

—  Our  countrywomen  delight  in  upbraiding  us  with  want  of  gal- 
lantry, and  are  never  weary  of  referring  us  to  the  French,  as  the  true 
models  of  politeness.  If  we  are  to  believe  Madame  de  Gentis,  (and  if 
she  can  be  trusted  in  any  thing,  which  is  rather  questionable,  it  is  in 
her  view  of  manners,)  our  he-neighbours  have  not  much  the  advantage 
of  us  in  point  of  what  the  ladies  call,  par  excellence,  good  breeding. 

*  The  superfine  scribes  of  the  Representative,  who  promised  to  delight  ns  with  the 
thoughts  which  sparkled  with  their  champagne,  and  who  boast  their  Opera-bozes, 
have  enriched  our  written  language  with  some  new  graces  in,  we  must  presume,  the 
very  last  style  of  elegance.  Every  l£ing  is  with  them  "  a  bimdle."  Rousseau  is  called 
"  a  bundle  of  affectation  ;"  and  I  read  the  other  day  of  **«  bundk  of  sour  malignants." 
These  beauties  are  from  the  pen  of  a  wcwthy  who  signs  himself  A.  D.,  for  A  Dunce,  I 
suppose.  The  writer  of  the  leading  articles  says,  that  the  police-officers  of  Mexico, 
**  ride  occasionally  on  the  top  of  their  commission*''  The  grammar  is  about  on  a  level 
with  the  phraseology.  These  are  blemishes  whicMne  would  never  think  of  noticing  in 
a  paper  that  possessed  any  one  substantial  merit,  but  when  we  see  great  pretension  an4 
infinite  emptiness,  we  are  provoked  to  descend  to  minute  criticism,  which  is  indeed  thd 
only  criticism  under  which  a  publication  of  this  kind  comes,  for  there  is  notliing  in  it 
with  wliich  reason  can  grapple.  One  would  as  soon  think  of  arguing  with  a  new- 
born babe  of  Murray's ;  and  all  that  we  look  to  is,  that  it  is  decently  dressed,  and 
clean  and  wholesome,  so  as  not  to  give  offence,  lliisis  not  the  case  ;  it  is  a  slovenly 
brat,  perfectly  innocent  it  is  true,  but  by  no  means  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  smelUng 
dibagreeably  of  pap. 

2B 
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It  is  impos.siblo,  I  think,  to  road  this  dismal  lamentation  \nthoiit  a 
smile.  It  co:isolatorily  shows  that  beasts ^  brutes ,  and  savages j^  are 
not  confined  to  this  country :  we  have,  I  fear,  corrupted  the  French  by 
Our  examples,  and  made  them  as  rude  as  ourselves. 

"Towards  the  end  of  June,  (18*21,)  1  dined  with  thirteen  personB, 
amongst  whom  were  four  peers,  two  marshals  of  France,  and  three 
general-i ;  amongst  the .  peers  there  were  two  dukes.  Before  dinner  I 
remained  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  drawing-room  with  the 
wliolc  of  this  party,  who  were  in  their  own  way  very  polite  to  me,  while 
I  received  their  attentions  with  great  good-^\nll.  I  was  seated  betwixt 
two  peers  at  dinner  ;  1  had  no  trouble  in  taking  my  share  in  the  con- 
versation, for  they  spoke  of  nothing  but  politics,  and  addressed  their 
conversation  to  their  friends  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  We 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  and  at  the  moment  I  was 
sitting  down,  /  saw  with  surprise,  that  all  the  dukes  and  peers  had 
escaped  from  me ;  each  of  them  took  hold  of  an  arm-chair,  dragged 
it  after  him,  approached  his  neighbour,  and  thus  formed  a  circle  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  I  was  thus  left  quite  alone,  with  a  semicircle 
of  backs  turned  towards  me  ;  to  he  sure,  I  saw  the  faces  of  the  other 
half  of  the  party.  I  thought  at  first  they  had  seated  themselves  so  to 
play  at  those  little  games  that  require  such  an  arrangement,  andfonnd 
it  very  natural  and  proper,  but  it  was  no  such  thing ;  it  was  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  most  difficult  questions  of  state  policy. 
Every  one  became  a  noisy  orator,  bawled  out  his  opinions,  interruptei 
his  neighbour,  quarrelled  and  talked  till  he  got  hoarse  ;  they  must  all 
have  been  in  a  precious  state  of  perspiration.  It  was  a  correct 
picture  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  great  deal  worse, 
for  there  was  no  president.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  play  the  part  of 
one,  and  to  call  them  to  order,  but  I  had  no  bell,  and  my  feeble  voice 
could  not  have  been  heard,  [Diffidence,  diffidence,  mere  diffidence.1 
This  clamour  and  confusion  lasted  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half^ 
when  I  left  the  drawing-room,  delighted  wath  having  received  the  first 
lesson  of  the  new  customs  of  society,  and  the  new  code  of  French 
gallantry — of  that  politeness  which  has  rendered  us  celebrated  through* 
out  Europe.  I  confess,  that  down  to  this  moment,  I  had  very  inade- 
quate notions  of  all  these  things." — \o\,  vii.  p.  2. 

We  must  receive  this  picture  with  some  allowance,  because  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  imagine  that  Madame  de  Genlis,  though  very 
amusing  on  paper,  is  rather  a  bore  in  society  ;  for,  by  her  own  con- 
fession, she  importunes  honest  men  to  fast  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
and  to  do  a  thousand  and  one  other  disagreeable  things  not  to  be 
named,  except  in  homilies ;  and  doubtless,  by  some  attempts  of  these 
kinds,  she  caused  all  those  dukes  and  peers  to  escape  from  her ;  each 
dragging  his  arm-chair  after  him.  There  is  no  question,  however,  of 
the  fact,  that  her  complaint  of  the  altered  style  of  society  is  generally 
well  founded.  The  French  now  give  parties  in  the  English  fashion, 
for  any  purpose  but  conversation,  which  is  impossible;  they  fill  their 
rooms  instead  of  seeing  their  friends.  This  arrangement,  which  puts 
talent  hors  de  combat,  is  of  course  grievously  deplored  by  Madame  de 


*  These  are  the  titles  by  which  fine  ladies  do  not  scruple  to  describe  he-aoimalu, 
that  fail  la  the  little  attentions. 
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Oenlis,  and  the  perhaps  consequent  decline  in  the  powers  of  pleasing 
of  the  men,  inspires  her  with  the  greatest  alarms ;  indeed,  to  such  an 
extent  are  her  fears  aroused  hy  this  portrait,  for  as  such  she  regards  it, 
that  she  says:  "When  they  (Frenchmen)  are  without  gracefulness  and 
gaiety,  it  is  so  much  against  nature,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  country 
should  be  declared  in  danger"  Here,  in  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  we  grave  sinners  to  discover  any  symptoms  of  gracefulness 
and  gaiety,  the  prodigy  would  infallihly  provoke  a  similar  apprehension 
and  outcry ;  nay,  we  question  whether  the  prophets,  in  such  a  case, 
would  stop  short  of  threatening  us  with  the  end  of  the  world. 

2nd, — This  advertisement  appears  in  the  Representative  of  to-day : 
^'The  Lady  who  sat  in  a  box  near  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  on  Monday  evening,  is  assured  of  the  service,  admiration,  and 
eternal  devotion;  of  the  gentleman  in  black,  whom  she  did  the  honour 
to  distinguish  for  a  moment.  As  he  has  been  unsuccessful  in  4tll  his 
anxious  enquiries  to  ascertain  her  residence,  he  entreats,  with  the  great- 
est respect,  that  she  will  go  to  the  masquerade  at  the  Argyll  Rooms, 
next  Monday ;  and  if  the  lady  be  kind  enough  to  wear  a  pink  domino 
and  Spanish  hat,  with  white  feathers,  he  cannot  fail  to  recognise  her." 

Murray  promised  us  an  immaculate  paper,  and  see  how  he  keeps  his 
word.  Why,  this  advertisement  is  downright  paw-paw;  and  the 
spotless  journal  is,  after  all,  no  better  than  a  go-between  for  affairs  of 
gallantry,  a  convenient  medium  for  the  contrivance  of  filthy  assigna- 
tions. I  blush  like  a  blue  dog  when  I  write  these  words.  And  this 
abomination  is  wrought,  this  scandal  is  brought  on  the  land,  by  the 
most  orthodox  of  God's  booksellers !  An  advertisement  for  a  Lady 
appears  in  the  columns  of  the  scrupulous  Mr.  Murray's  papei?!  All 
Titchfield-street,  Thornhaugh-street,  and  th/e  purlieus  of  Fitzroy- 
square,  will  go  thronging  in  pink  domino  and  Spanish  hat,  with  white 
feathers,  to  a  naughty  masquerade,  at  the  particular  request  of  The 
Representative — the  journal  that  was  to  represent  all  the  innocence  of 
the  land! 

—  I  don't  know  any  place  from  which  a  sneer  at  humanity  comes 
with  so  ill  a  grace  as  from  the  Bench.  Our  laws  are  in  themselves 
sufficiently  barbarous,  and  it  shocks  one  to  discover  the  slightest  in-* 
dication  of  a  corresponding  spirit  in  the  administrators  of  them.  In 
giving  effect  to  the  law,  a  judge  may  often  be  compelled  to  disregard 
humanity,  but  1  know  of  no  duty  that  can  oblige  him  to  scoff  at  it* 
Every  body  is  perfectly  aware,  that  humanity  has  lately  been  made  a 
cant,  and  it  has  consequently  become  the  bad  fashion  and  bad  logic 
of  the  day  to  treat  all  humanity  as  cant,  but  we  don't  look  for  fashions 
in  the  ermine,  nor  do  we  expect  to  hear  the  slang  sneer  of  the  club 
proceeding  from  the  judgment  seat. 

An  application  was  made  the  other  day  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  time  for  the  return  of  a  writ,  (capias  ad 
satisfaciendum,)  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  was  confined  to 
his  bed.  The  application  was  made  by  the  bail,  who  contended  that 
the  defendant  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  surrendered.  Mr.  Baron 
Garrow  said,  that  "  the  case  was  something  similar  to  one  which  he 
had  experienced  when  first  he  came  to  the  bar.  There  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  surrender  a  very  respectable  merchant,  who,  from  an  extra- 
ordinary press   of    misfortunes,    had   become   unable    to  meet    his 

2B2 
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demands.  He  was  extremely  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  be  broaght  into 
Court  on  a  litter.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time,  that  it  was  only  to 
be  equalled  by  the  case  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  became  indispensably  necessary  that  he  should  be  ren- 
dered.'* This  I  quote  only  to  show  Mr.  Baron  Garrow's  opinion  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Yestesday  the  matter  (Doyle  v.  Rose) 
came  on  again,  and  the  Court  held,  that  the  application  for  tinoie  must 
be  refused.  The  conclusion  was  doubtless  just,  but  my  quarrel  is  with 
the  sentiments  which  accompanied  it.  Mr.  Baron  Graham  on  this 
occasion  resembled  Solomon,  at  least  in  one  particular ;  like  the 
wisest  of  men  he  had  a  fling  at  those  who  go  bail  for  their  neighbours.* 
This  really  humane  and  kind-hearted  gentleman  wound  up  his 
judgment  with  this  wwcharacteristic  remark : — 

"  If  there  were  any  circumstances  of  cruelty  or  hardship  in  requiring 
this  surrender  of  the  defendant's  person,  it  must  rest  with  the  baU. 
They  thought  proper  to  arrest  the  course  of  common  law  by  the 
INOPPORTUNE  interference,  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiffs  claims^  8cc." 
"  Inopportune  interference ! "  Solomon  has  condemned  bail  in  various 
ways,  but  never  in  such  felicitous  words.  It  is  inopportune  inter' 
ference,  according  to  Mr.  Baron  Graham,  to  stay  for  one  moment  the 
desirable  consummation  of  consigning  a  man  to  a  prison,  and  in  this 
particular  case  the  interference  was  the  more  inopportune  as  it  was 
exerted  in  favour  of  a  sick  man. 

Mr.  Baron  Garrow  had  his  sneer  at  the  tenderness  and  humanity 
of  the  bail.  It  is  always  good  now  to  sneer  at  tenderness  and  huma^ 
nity.  He  declared,  justly,  no  doubt,  that  no  inhumanity  could  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  plaintiff.  He  merely  pressed  for  the  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  alternatives — the  surrender  of  the  body,  or  the 
payment  of  costs.  If  the  former  shocked  the  humanity  of  the  bail, 
they  might  perform  the  latter,  and  thus  avoid  any  outrage  on  their 
tenderness."  These  sneers  at  the  humanity  and  tenderness  of  the  bail, 
seem  to  me  perfectly  unnecessary  to  the  exposition  of  the  law,  and 
also  extremely  impolitic.  The  frequent  demand  for  bail  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  English  law,  and  it  is  most  mischievous  to  dis- 
courage men  by  scoffs  and  sarcasms  from  becoming  bail,  when  on  every, 
insignificant  occasion  a  man  in  this  country  is  required  to  give  balL 
In  this  ease  two  individuals  bail  a  sick  friend,  arrested  on  mesne  pro- 
cess— a  process  on  which  there  should  be  no  arrest ;  and  on  which 
there  is  no  arrest  in  countries  that  do  not  boast  so  much  as  ours 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  One  judge  reprehends  their  inop- 
portune interference,  and  another  taunts  them  for  not  paying  the  debt. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  That  these  persons,  and  many  others  who 
have  seen  how  they  have  been  treated,  make  a  resolution  never  again 
to  expose  themselves  to  such  observation,  by  becoming  bail  for  a 
friend. 

bth, — The  John  Bull  of  this  day  has  a  howl  on  its  favourite  subject 
of  alarm  and  lamentation — the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes.     It 


♦  Solomon  loses  no  opportunity  of  having  a  fling  at  men  who  go  bail,  which  he  ma- 
nifestly regards  as  an  extreme  and  dangerous  foolishness :    '*  Take  his  garment/*  say  I' 
be,  "  who  is  surety  for  a  stranger." — Prov.  c.  20,  v.  1 6.    Again :  "  Be  not  thou  one 
of  them  that  are  sureties  for  debts." — Prov.  c.  22,  v.  25.    Solomon's  advice  would 
OMke  a  good  man,  in  the  City  sense  of  the  phrase. 
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promises  to  give  instances  of  the  melancholy  effects  of  "  convertings 
cobblers  into  controversial  politicians,"  (a  fine  alliteration,)  and  it 
begins  by  citing  the  frightful  example  of  an  advertising  chimney-sweeper, 
who  talks  of  his  profession^  and  invites  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  call 
on  him  at  his  residence.  This  is  very  dreadful,  but  not  quite  suffi- 
cient to  unhinge  society.  The  writer  then  quotes  a  speech  made  at  a 
late  meeting  of  labourers  at  Manchester,  and  jeers  the  orator  for 
having  complained  of  taxation,  "  Why,'*  says  the  sapient  critic, 
"  the  spouting  booby,  in  all  probability,  never  paid  one  sixpenny  worth 
of  taxes  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence."  Really  it  would  not 
be  amiss  if  the  loyal  formalist  were  to  acquire  a  little  of  that  know- 
ledge, the  diffusion  of  which  so  naturally  alarms  him.  He  has  ob- 
viously to  learn  that  the  consumer  pays  taxes  in  every  article  which 
he  purchases.  The  beggar,  when  he  buys  his  two-penny  loaf,  pays 
taxes.  The  John  Bull  ridicules  the  title  of  honourable  gentleman^ 
which  the  labourers  of  the  Manchester  meeting  bestowed  on  each 
other.  I  am  sorry  that  they  exposed  themselves  to  this  ridicule,  which 
is  too  applicable.  They  are  labourers,  and  they  might  as  well  call 
themselves  noble  lords,  and  dukes,  as  honourable  gentlemen.  There 
is  the  appearance  of  a  mean  ambition  in  this,  and  they  should  remark 
that  all  unallowed  assumptions  render  the  parties  ridiculous.  For 
this  reason  titles  above  the  conditions  of  men  are  bestowed  in  derision, 
and  by  none  more  commonly  than  by  the  lower  classes,  who  do  not 
want  perception  of  the  ludicrous.  Let  our  labourers  call,  at  their 
future  meetings,  themselves  what  they  are,  labourers,  and  let  them  be 
assured  that  their  proudest  distinction  will  consist  in  the  intelligence 
which  they  display  in  that  humble  but  respectable  character.  Their 
reported  speeches,  printed  as  coming  from  Mister  this,  and  Mister 
that,  have  not  the  interest  in  the  reader's  eye  which  they  would  have 
if  they  purported  to  proceed  from  John  Dobson,  a  weaver,  and 
Timothy  Hodges,  a  ploughman.  The  lower,  indeed,  the  speakers  are 
in  station,  the  more  striking  will-  be  the  effect  of  their  argutaients. 
Foppery  and  affectation  will  only  keep  out  of  sight  their  true  impor- 
tance, and  render  them  the  subjects  of  ridicule, 

Qth, — Read  the  last  Blackwood.  There  is  in  this  number  an  article 
on  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  in  which  I  find  this  impudent  assertion. 
The  Reviewer  is  speaking  of  Mr.  Moore  in  his  biographical  capacity: 
"  Every  body  sees  what  his  (Mr.  M.'s)  own  opinions  and  sentiments 
are ;  and  while  he  has  deceived  no  one,  he  has,  as  a  biographer, 
endeavoured  to  present  the  subject  of  his  memoir  in  as  favourable 
a  light  as  possible,"  p.  12L  This  glaring  misrepresentation  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  this  article  is  executed.  The  writer 
sat  down  with  the  resolution  of  praising  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan, 
because  all  the  rational  and  well-informed  world  has  agreed  to  con- 
demn it,  and  he  has  perfonned  his  task  with  an  honesty  and  modesty 
worthy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  himself,  and  with  a  dulness  which  is 
admirably  calculated  to  protect  his  absurd  misrepresentations  from 
detection,  for  I  question  whether  any  but  a  "  constant  reader"  like 
myself  could  win  his  way  through  these  prosy  pages.  Every  body 
knows  veiy  well  that  Mr.  Moore,  instead  of  having  "  endeavoured  to 
present  the  subject  of  his  memoirs  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible," 
has  lost  no  opportunity  of  disparaging  the  talents  of  Sheridan,  and 
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defaming  his  character ;  he  has  dcscrihcd  him  as  a  liar,*  as  a  treacher- 
ous friend,t  as  a  patient,  if  not  a  contented  cuckold,;]!  as  a  coarse 
hufPoon,  delighting  in  practical  jokes,  such  as  lacerating  a  man's  face 
with  broken  crockery  for  sport,  and  terrifying  two  ladies,  unprotected 
foreigners,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  as  an  expedient  for  gallantry ! 
as  all  this,  and  much  more,  (which  I  have  not  leisure  to  instance,)  that 
is  contemptible  as  well  as  bad,  has  Mr.  Moore  painted  Sheridan,  and 
yet  this  Blackwood,  with  all  the  sobriety  and  gravity  of  dulness,  tells 
its  patient  readers  that  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  "  has  endeavoured  to 
present  the  subject  of  his  memoir  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible;" 
the  truth  being  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ill  which  Moore  affirms  or 
insinuates  of  Sheridan,  rests  entirely  on  his  own  gratuitous  assertions^ 
or  on  his  malicious  conjectures  and  injurious  suspicions,  fiut  why 
should  I  dwell  on  such  notorious  truths  ?  Is  not  Mr.  Moore  currently 
called  the  calumniator  of  Sheridan  ?  My  only  object  in  noticing  the  no* 
toriously  false  character  given  to  the  Memoirs  by  Blackwood,  is  to  show 
what  egregious  fools  he  must  suppose  his  readers  to  be,  when  he  can 
venture  to  take  such  liberties  with  their  understandings  as  to  palm  on 
them  these  monstrous  absurdities. 

I  cannot  resist  copying  a  tid-bit  of  twaddle,  which  occurs  in  tibis 
paper.  The  writer  asks,  how  did  the  Prince  in  the  end  treat  Sheridan  ? 
and  answers  the  query  thus,  in  the  exact  language  of  the  accomplished 
Mrs.  SMpslop :  ^^  We  will  state  at  once  our  own  opinion,  just  as  his 
BoYAL  Highness,  ab  a  gentleman,  ought  to  have  Doke.''  (^Sic  in 
erig.)  p.  117. 

The  author  of  The  Naval  Sketch  Book  has  observed  on  the 
ridiculous  blunders  which  landsmen  commit,  when  they  meddle  witii 
nautical  matters.  There  is  an  amusing  example  in  point,  in  an  article 
called  the  Country  Curate,  in  Blackwood.  The  spectator  describes  a 
storm/  on  the  Kentish  Coast ;  a  vessel  is  seen  in  the  direction  of 
Dungeness,  under  the  contradictory  circumstances  thus  elaborately 
detailed :  '^  She  had  succeeded,  apparently,  in  working  out  before  the 
storm  had  reached  its  height ;  and  now  having  secured  aea^oom, 
was  endeavouring  to  scud^  either  for  the  Downs  or  the  River.  Her 
top-gallant  masts  were  all  struck ;  the  only  sail  hoisted  was  the  fore- 
top  sail,  and  that  close  reefed ;  under  which  she  made  way,  rapidly 
indeed,  but  not  without  falling  every  moment  faster  and  faster  to 


*  **  My  friend,  Mr.  Rogers,  has  heard  him  (Sheridan)  on  two  different  occasiosi, 
declare,  that  he  had  written  every  word  of  the  Stranger  from  heginning  to  end,  and 
as  his  van  if  1/  could  no*  be  much  interested  in  such  a  claim,  it  is  possible  that  there  teas  «t 
least  some  virtual  foundation  for  it,''  These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Moore  ;  and  this  i» 
"  presenting  the  subject  of  his  memoirs  in  as  favourable  a  hghf  as  possible"  with  a 
vengeance ! 

t  "  It  was  suspected,  indeed  I  know  not  with  what  justice,  that  in  advising  Mr.  Fox» 
as  he  (Sheridan)  is  said  to  have  done,  about  the  year  1800,  to  recede  from  public  life 
altogether,  he  was  actuated  by  a  wish  to  succeed  him  in  the  representation  of  West- 
minster, and  had  already  set  on  foot  some  private  negociations  towards  that  object. 
Moore^s  Life  of  Sheridan. 

J  "  Some  months  before  her  (Mrs.  Sheridan's)  death,  when  Sheridan  had  been 
describing  to  her  and  Lord  Edward  a  beautiful  French  girl  whom  he  had  lately  8eeii» 
and  added,  that  she  put  him  strongly  in  mind  of  what  his  own  wife  had  been  in  tihe 
irst  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty ;  Mrs.  Sheridan  turned  to  Lord  Edward  and  said,  with 
a  melancholy  smile  :  *  I  should  like  you  to  marry  that  girl ! '  "  Moore's  Lift  nf 
Sheridan, 
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leeward,  [observe  that  she  is  described  as  scudding, *ii  It  was,  in 
truth,  manifest  that  if  she  persisted  in  going  on,  she  must  run  ashore 
several  miles  on  this  side  of  Deal ;  [observe  that  she  has,  three  lines 
above,  secured  sea-room  enough  to  allow  of  her  sc adding  for  the  Downs 
or  the  River !]  and  of  that  her  crew  appeared  to  be  as  fully  convinced 
as  those  who  watched  her  from  the  laud,"  [and  yet  they  scudded.^ 

"  She  was  now  abreast  of  Folkstone,  with  a  hurricane  right  on  shore, 
and  herself  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  breakers  [again, 

note  that  she  has  secured  sea-room  to  scud.] An  attempt  was 

now  made  to  bear,  but  it  failed.  [So,  their  scudding  has  come  to  this 
then,  they  were  scudding,  it  seems,  ram-stam  on  shore !]  The  ship 
reeled  [what  is  that?]  round,  and  drove  towards  the  shore  with  a 
velocity  which  caused  me  to  shut  my  eyes,  that  I  might  escape  at  least 
the  horror  of  seeing  her  strike.  But  she  did  not  strike.  Two  anchors 
were  let  go  at  once  from  the  bow.  By  little  short  of  a  miracle,  they 
held ; "  [capital  ground  tackle  they  must  have  had,  and  precious  holding 
ground ;  the  vessel,  right  before  the  wind,  was  under  her  fore-top  sail 
all  this  time,  with  the  gale  blowing  on  the  shore.]  After  a  lull,  the 
gale  increases  to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  the  ^curate  goes  out  to  see 
how  the  ship  fares,  and  beholds  her  wrecked  in  the  breakers ;  but 
notwithstanding  that  she  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  that  the 
wind  is  howling  and  the  sea  roaring,  he  hears  a  sort  of  rending  noise 
from  the  wreck,  when  she  breaks  up.  Tliis  almost  equals  Munchausen, 
who  says  that  when  he  was  a  few  miles  above  the  earth,  the  world 
looked  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  the  men  and 
women  on  it  not  much  larger  than  a  common-sized  hazel  nut.  To  hear 
the  breaking  up  of  a  wreck,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  distance,  amidst  the^ 
deafening  roar  of  a  tempest,  was  a  feat  in  acoustics  parallel  to  that 
of  the  great  traveller  in  optics.  Any  body  who  has  the  slightest  idea 
of  nautical  matters,  will  perceive  that  the  whole  of  the  description 
which  I  have  copied,  is  a  tissue  of  contradictions.  The  ship  is  said  to 
have  secured  sea-room  to  scud,  whereas  it  turns  out  tTiat  she  is  close 
on  a  lee  shore,  and  that  instead  of  scudding  she  must  have  been  [sup- 
posing that  she  was  not  manned  by  Edinburgh  Cocknies]  close  hauled', 
and  endeavouring  to  claw  off  under  her  top-sail. 

loth, — ^When  at  the  bar,  Garrow  was  much  more  famed  for  his 
skill  in  cross-e|:amination,  than  for  his  legal  knowledge.  Many 
ludicrous  stories  are  told  of  his  deficiencies  in  the  latter  particular, 
among  which  the  following  is  not  the  least  droll. — Once  upon  a  time, 
having  occasion  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  a 
question  requiring  some  rather  difficult  research,  Garrow  requested  a 
learned  friend  to  furnish  him  with  authorities  upon  the  subject.  This 
his  friend  did,  but,  unluckily  for  Garrow,  instead  of  referring  to  the 
reporters  and  writers  by  their  names  at  length,  he  referred  to  them,  as 
is  usual  in  writing,  by  their  abbreviations ;  so  that  when  the  learned  bar- 
rister, who  was  not  conversant  with  either,  had  to  quote  learned 
customs — 1st.  Cowper's  Reports  (written  1  Cow. ;)  for  example,  he 
desired  the  House  to  look  to   one  Cow   for  the  law;    for  the  *Znd. 


*  To  scud  is  to  sail  right^  before  the  wind,  consequently  a  vessel  on  a  lee  shore 
never  scuds,  unless  indeed  her  port  is  to  leeward,  which  is  not  the  case  supposed 
here. 
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Bulstrode,  (written  2  Buls.)  he  triumphantly  cited,  two  Bulls  for  one 
Cow ;  he  spoke  of  a  Crow,  and  he  adduced  two  Kids  (for  2  Kid.) 
in  support  of  his  argument.  The  noble  Lords  stared,  and  manrelled 
exceedingly  what  had  given  so  bucolic  a  turn  to  the  Attorney  Gtene- 
ral's  discourse  ;  while  the  lawyers,  who  perceived  his  mistake,  laughed 
at  the  blunder ;  but  Garrow  never  suspected  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  astonishment  of  one  half  of  the  audience,  and  of  the  mirth  of  the 
other.  He  rested  perfectly  assured  that  his  cows  and  bulls,  and  crows 
and  kids,  were  the  names  of  excellent  authorities,  and  seemed  well 
satisfied  with  himself  for  the  learning  and  research  he  had  displayed. 

lith, — The  newspapers,  which  deal  in  any  thing  but  news^  and  are 
always  raking  up  some  threadbare  story  or  other,  have  lately  been 
treating  their  readers  with  examples  of  the  ambiguities  of  punctnatioiiy 
and  of  course  the  "  Ibis  redibis''  has  turned  up  among  the  illustra- 
tions. There  is  one  example  not  so  trite,  and  almost  as  good.  Adam, 
Bishop  of  Westminster,  being  consulted  on  the  expediency  of  patting 
Edward  the  Second  to  death,  answered,  "  Edwardum  regem  occidere 
nolite  timere  bonum  est.''  With  a  comma  after  nolite  it  would  be 
dissuasive  ;  with  one  after  occidere,  and  another  after  timere^  it  is 
persuasive.  The  priest  knew  where  to  stop,  the  regicides  did  not ; 
instead  of  the  commas  after  nolite  and  timere,  they  put  a  period  or 
full  stop  to  the  King's  existence. 

\^th. — The  John  Bull,  which  has  very  ably  and  honourably  to 
itself,  resisted  the  persecution  of  Kean,  on  the  principle  that  the  public 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  morals  of  performers,  has  now  carried 
the  inquisition  it  has  justly  condemned,  a  step  farther,  and  taken 
cognizance  in  its  holy  office  of  the  faith  of  singers.  Yesterday  it  at- 
tacked Mr.  Braham  for  singing,  that  "  he  knows  his  Redeemer  lives,** 
"  when,  in  fact,"  says  the  consistent  scribe,  "  if  he  have  any  religion 
at  all,  he  believes  no  such  thing,"  by  which  the  writer  means  to  say 
that  Mr.  Braham  is  of  the  Jewish  faith,  if  of  any  faith  at  all.  Mr. 
Braham  writes  a  letter  in  the  papers  of  this  day,  asserting  that  he  bb 
^  Christian  and  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  but,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  Jew,  the  attack  of  the  John  Bull  was  sheer  nonsense.  In 
the  first  place,  the  scribe  shows  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
subject  on  which  he  is  writing,  for  Mr.  Braham  never  does  sing  "  that 
lie  knows  that  his  Redeemer  liveth,"  as  the  song  is  a  woman's  song-; 
and  if  he  did  sing  it,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  a  Jew's  expressing 
this  sentiment,  for  the  words  are  from  Job,  and  were  uttered  before 
the  advent  of  our  Saviour:  a  Jew  may,  therefore,  consistently  with 
his  religion,  adopt  them,  and  breathe  them  with  as  much  sincerity  of 
faith,  as  the  pattern  Christian  who  pours  forth  weekly  calumny  in  the 
John  Bull.  Mr.  Braham,  in  his  letter,  instead  of  observing  on  the 
blunders  of  his  enemy,  simply  corrects  the  misrepresentation  as  to  his 
religion,  and  gratifies  the  vanity  of  his  assailant  by  speaking  of  him 
as  a  talented  writer,  and  acknowledging  his  superior  prowess  in  mis- 
chief. Mr.  Braham  was  touched  in  a  tender  point,  and  he  complains 
with  more  nature  than  policy.  To  compliment  these  gentlemen  <m 
their  powers  of  wounding  is  not  the  way  to  check  their  assaults. 
There  is  nothing  so  gratifying  to  them  as  the  cry  of  the  stricken  party, 
which  announces  the  success  of  the  blow.  This  is  so  well  understood 
by  people  in  general,  that,  when  attacked  even  by  the  keenest  and 
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justest  ridicule,  they  loudly  condemn  the  wit  under  which  they  secretly 
writhe,  as  vulgar  and  conteraptihle  ribaldry ;  if  the  stricture  he  in  a 
serious  vein  it  is  styled  coarse  abuse.  A  confession  of  power  in  the 
assailant  is  in  every  case  avoided,  and  vulgar  ribaldry  and  coarse 
abuse  are  the  shields  against  all  attacks,  just  or  unjust.  Few  persons 
could  have  made  use  of  this  now-established  defensive  vituperativB 
vocabulary  with  more  propriety  than  Mr.  Braham  on  this  occasion, 
for  it  would  have  really  applied  to  the  language  of  the  attack.  He 
has,  however,  defended  himself  in  a  different  manner,  and  has  been 
ably  seconded  by  a  comment  which  the  New  Times  appended  to  his 
letter — a  comment  thoroughly  according  with  the  gentlemanly  spirit 
in  which  that  paper  is  conducted  when  its  able  editor  is  free  from  the 
bitter  and  blinding  influence  of  political  hostility,  which  is  now,  thank 
Heaven,  every  where  dying  away. 

iQth. — I  see  in  the  Obituary  the  announcement  of  the  decease  of 
a  gentleman,  aged  72,  who  died  of  a  fall  on  the  ice,  whilst  sliding  ! 
Boys  will  be  boys ! 

—  It  is  well  known  that  our  Foreign  Secretary  never,  for  any  consi- 
deration in  the  world,  foregoes  a  jest.  If  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  pun,  a  sarcasm,  or  a  sneer,  out  it  comes ;  no  matter  what  the  occa- 
sion is,  or  who  the  party.  This  is  doubtless  all  very  pleasant,  but  not 
very  politic.  The  time  is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when  Mr.  Canning 
will  want  friends,  and  when  he  will  find  hosts  of  enemies.  Of  his 
skill  in  making  the  latter,  many  stories  are  told ;  in  one  of  which  a 
grave  and  dignified  personage  appears  in  the  character  of  the  sufferer. 
Our  merry  Minister  actually  haa  the  audacity  in  this  instance  to  make 
a  Bishop  the  butt  of  his  wit.  When  Mr.  Canning  was  laid  up  with 
the  gout  some  time  ago.  Doctor  Legge,  the  then  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
called,  and  sent  up  a  message,  urgently  requesting  to  see  him.  Mr. 
Canning,  much  annoyed  by  a  visit  at  such  a  season,  exclaimed,  petu- 
lantly, "  Legge,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  insists  on  seeing  me,  does  he  ?  Oh, 
I  can't  be  troubled  with  calves  of  Legges  now.''  The  joke  got 
wind,  and  the  offence  was  inexpiable,  for  there  was  an  unlucky  truth 
in  it. 

l^th, — Murray  is  determined  to  put  a  good  face  on  his  house  if  he 
cannot  put  one  on  his  paper.  He  is  facing  the  Representative  Office, 
ill  George  Street,  in  a  most  magnificent  style.  The  wags  say,  that  he 
is  whitening  it  and  ornamenting  it  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  deceased 
journal,  and  tliat  a  Sacred  to  the  Memory,  is  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
tablet  in  front.  Certain  it  is  that  the  design  is  very  grand,  and  also 
s(:rikingly  emblematical.  This  is  the  place  of  beds ;  it  is  here  that 
Murray's  writers  lie,  and  accordingly  the  portico,  or  tester,  as  it  were, 
of  the  fabric,  is  supported  by  four  pillars  (not  pillows)  to  represent 
the  characteristic  article  of  the  bed-ridden  establishment ;  it  is  a 
four-post  house. 

Every  thing  in  this  office  is  done  in  the  Dormitory  style.  It  is  a 
Hummums  of  a  newspaper.  The  Editors  do  nothing  but  turn  in  and 
turn  out.  There  is  a  new  one  every  night,  who  is  turned  off  again  the 
next  morning.  Absolute  John  is  something  like  the  Sultan  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  who  had  a  fresh  wife  every  night,  and  cashiered  her 
in  the  morning.  Thus  he  treats  Editors  :  they  are  made  one  night  and 
broken  the  next  morning  ;  and  this  smashing  will  not  cease  until,  like 
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the  Sultan,  lie  meets  with  some  one  who  has  a  genius  for  a  thonsand-and- 
one  stories,  whereas  the  scribe  on  whom  he  had  chiefly  counted,  stopped 
exhausted  after  one,  but  that,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  good  one — 
the  famous  Russian  rap ;  he  was  but  a  single  bouncer,  however,  and 
Murray  looked  out  for  a  cracker  of  more  parts,  but  without  success; 
he  can  find  no  one  to  make  a  noise. 

It  is  confidently  said  that  the  gentleman  of  literary  celebrity  who 
has  been  so  often  named  as  the  Editor  of  this  abortion,  really  contri- 
buted the  greater  part  of  the  stuff  which  appeared  in  its  first  number. 
The  Table-talk,  with  the  promise  of  "  the  thought  which  sparkles  with 
our  champagne''  was  his,  if  wc  may  believe  those  who  ought  to  be 
correctly  informed,  and  there  is  certainly  something  of  the  Blackwood 
brag  in  this  boast,  in  which  the  writer  undoubtedly  elevates  himself  by 
his  liquor.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  Mr.  Tindall,  the  first 
editor,  was  engaged  merely  to  edit  the  paper,  and  not  to  write  in  it, 
consequently  he  had  no  more  part  in  its  failure  than  the  compositor 
who  set  the  types.  He  could  only  edit  such  matter  as  was  put  into  bis 
hands,  and  wc  all  have  seen  what  that  matter  was — as  the  immoxtal 
bard  beautifully  expresses  it,  ^^  you  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  oat  of  a 
soVs  ear."  Murray,  however,  made  Mr.  Tindall  the  scape-^oat, 
hoping  that  the  public  would  suppose  that  the  fault  was  with  th^ 
editor,  and  that  a  change  of  measures  would  follow  a  change  of  the 
man.  He  then  engaged  an  ex-cditor  of  the  British  Traveller:  the 
present  editor  of  that  paper  has  done  much,  very  much,  to  improve  it» 
but  Murray  procured  the  e.r-editor,  desiring,  of  course,  that  bis 
Representative  should  be  conducted  in  the  happy  style  of  the  British 
Traveller  under  its  old  management.  In  this  wish  he  succeeded  most 
completely  for  a  season,  but  only  for  a  season ;  for,  undeniably,  the 
follies  of  Murray's  editors  are  only  the  follies  of  a  day.  This  editor 
gave  place  to  another,  and  another,  and  another.  I  cannot  run  over 
the  names  of  the  illustrious  unknown,  which  are  as  many  as  the  days 
and  number  of  the  paper.  Tommy  Moore  may  indeed  hit  off  these 
little  affairs  of  the  head  in  a — ^^  Come  tell  me,"  says  Lockhart, "  while 
penning  a  squib,"  &c.  One  thing  is  droll  enough  in  this  droll  business^ 
and  that  is,  that  Disraeli  has  been  the  organizer  of  the  whole  concern^ 
and  the  informing  mind  (a  sinecure  to  be  sure)  of  the  journal. 

—  A  Dr.  Lyall,  the  author  of  an  unreadable  book  on  Russia,  has 
long  been  endeavouring  to  bring  himself  into  notoriety,*  and  has  at 
length  completely  succeeded,  by  sending  a  challenge  to  Murray,  the 
bookseller,  for  some  remarks  published  in  a  Review  on  the  Doctor's 
book  in  the  Quarterly.  The  whole  affair  is  very  fairly  and  pleasantly 
stated  in  the  John  Bull  of  to-day,  and  the  pacific  tone  of  the  hostile 


*  Tlie  Doctor  contrived  to  bring  his  name  and  labours  before  tlie  public  by  a  vwy 
original  device.  He  wrote  letters  in  the  newspapers  calling  upon  the  whole  world  to 
correct  errata  in  certain  performances  of  his  in  a  magazine.  It  was  unspeakably  ridi- 
culous to  see  a  letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  inviting  one  to  read  Paliowateckhsgatcakay 
for  Paliowateckhsgatckary,  or  some  such  matter,  in  the  17th  line,  314th  page  of  the 

Magazine,  printed  and  published  by  Mr. ,  at  8,  Old Street,  six 

doors  from  the  comer  of  Regent  Street.  Of  course  no  creature  except  the  author 
had  ever  read,  or  thought  of  reading,  the  article  whose  errata  was  corrected  with  this 
emphasis,  and  the  Doctor  might  have  said,  without  any  danger  of  discovery  and  con- 
tradiction, that  George  the  Fourth  had  acceded  to  the  Empire  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
been  crowned  at  Moscow. 
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message  is  archly  pointed  out  by  the  writer.  With  a  thousand  fauhd 
this  John  Bull  has  one  merit,  which  finds  great  favour  in  iny  eyes, 
and  that  is — a  happy  turn  for  demolishing  humbugs.  When  I  see  him 
worrying  a  humbug,  throwing  him  on  his  back,  shaking  him  in  the 
dust,  and  tumbling  and  routing  him  about,  exhibiting  him  in  every 
possible  attitude  of  absurdity,  I  forgive  the  rogue  half  his  sins. 

—  I  wonder  that  it  has  never  struck  the  discoverers  of  "  curious 
coincidences,"  (a  pestilent  class  by  the  way,)  that  most  of  the  things 
in  which  men  chiefly  delight  begin  with  a  W.  There  are  women,  wit, 
wine,  and  wisdom ;  an  alliteration  of  good  things  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Again,  observe  how  the  ladies  have  got  the  w  among  them  in  their 
various  relations,  woman,  wife,  widow ;  they  escape  it  only  in  the 
estate  of  maid,  but  a  cockney  would  reach  them  here  by  giving  the  vr 
to  virgin. 

22nd. — Some  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  last  night  on  Mr. 
Martin's  motion  to  prohibit  bear-beating.  The  Member  for  Galway, 
as  usual,  entertained  the  House  with  some  fee-fa-f  um,  cock-and-a-buU 
stories,  which  no  one  but  Mr.  William  Smith  believed.  That  gentle- 
man credited  them,  as  he  sapiently  explained,  "  because  they  had  been 
published  in  the  newspapers,  and  remained  uncontradicted."  What  a 
belief  this  good  gentleman  must  have,  if  it  is  of  a  capacity  to  receive 
every  uncontradicted  tarra-diddle  that  appears  in  the  newspapers  ! 
Sir  Henry  Pamell,  a  member  of  the  Collective  Wisdom,  carried  his 
respect  for  print  a  step  further,  when  he  made  the  heroine  of  his  inge- 
nious novel  choose  a  Cavalier  at  the  Court  of  Spain  for  her  husband, 
as  she  distinctly  explained,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  had  seen 
his  name  in  a  book. 

Mr.  Kenrick  followed  the  bulls,  and  the  House  seemed  pretty  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  he  was  omni  exceptione  major.  This  conclusion 
only  adds  something  to  the  disgust  with  which  one  regards  that  as- 
sembly. Mr.  Denman  was  the  only  opposition  member  who  opened  his 
mouth  on  the  subject.  The  administration  of  justice  is  a  matter 
utterly  beneath  the  notice  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  the  other  great 
champions  of  the  popular  cause.  They  never  condescend  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  subject  of  immediate  concern  to  the  community. 
Nothing  but  fighting  in  the  air  suits  their  sublime  parts — a  tirade 
against  the  Holy  Alliance,  or  a  speech  on  the  Catholic  claims,  or,  in 
fact,  any  rhetorical  exhibition  that  can  lead  to  no  result,  is  the  thing 
in  which  these  first-rate  declaimers  delight  to  indulge.  They  are  not 
chargeable  with  having  even  degraded  their  high  faculties  by  ap- 
plying them  to  any  humble  object  of  immediate  utility.  What  is  the 
oppression  of  a  peasant,  a  labourer,  in  the  County  of  Surrey  to  them  ? 
Why,  Brougham  will  talk,  and  most  eloquently  too,  for  six  hours,  of 
the  oppression  of  many  thousand  peasants  in  Austrian  Italy.  He  is 
none  of  your  petty  chapmen,  but  a  dealer  in  wholesale  tyranny;  and  it 
must  be  foreign  too,  for  what  great  orator  can  make  anything  of  home 
grievances,  Avhich  are  mixed  up  with  mean  details  and  shabby  names, 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  eloquence?  What  orator 
can  make  much  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  bears  the  shockingly  fami- 
liar name  of  Franks?  and  how  can  he  talk  of  slabs  value  twelve-pence, 
a  ram's  fleece,  and  such  odious,  low  particulars  ? 

Mr.  Kenrick,  who  has  made  so  much  noise  of  late,  was  formerly 
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Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  ;  from  this  office  he  was  appointed  (as  is  calam- 
niously  said,  by  virtue  of  the  proprietorship  of  a  borough)  to  a  Welch 
judgeship.  The  profession  took  great  offence  at  this  sudden  meta- 
morphosis, and  observed,  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  was  much 
more  fit  to  make  a  Welch  rabbit  than  u  Welch  judge. 

—  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Navy  Estimates  last  night, 
Mr.  Hume  complained  that  "  no  promotion  occurred  in  which  a  great 
number  of  young  men  of  family  and  fortune  were  not  promoted  over 
the  heads  of  officers  of  long  and  meritorious  services.'*  To  this  Sir 
G.  Cockburn  replied,  that  "  it  was  not  true  that  no  officers  were  pro- 
moted but  those  who  possessed  rank  and  influence,''  (nothing  of  the 
kind  having  been  affirmed.)  "  Such  a  charge  was  most  unjust.  He 
had  always  acted  on  the  principle  of  bringing  forward  persons  on  ae- 
count  of  their  services  and  merits ;  but  when  such  persons  were  pro- 
moted, he  had  generally  taken  care,  and  he  thought  it  was  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  to  promote  with  them  young  men  of  rank 
and  fortune.'* 

This  was  a  particularly  silly  avowal  of  a  manifestly  bad  and  absurd 
practice,  but  it  passed  unnoticed  and  unpunished  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  any  notice  of  such  jargon  would  have  been  punishment 
to  the  speaker.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  meritorious  officers  who  are 
not  recommended  by  rank  and  fortune,  are  not  promoted,  and  if, 
when  some  few  of  them  are  promoted,  others  of  the  latter  class  are 
promoted  also,  many  meritorious  officers  are  excluded  from  promotion 
by  the  promotion  of  these  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune.  And  what 
are  the  reasons  why  men  of  rank  and  fortune  should  be  promoted  to- 
gether with  men  of  merit  ?  Simply  that.  Sir  G.  Cockburn  opines,  that  such 
a  system  is  for  the  good  of  the  service !  Will  rank  and  fortune  fight  our 
ships  ?  Is  not  merit  rather  preferable  for  all  nautical  purposes  in  the 
action  and  the  gale  ?  But  Sir  George  has,  perhaps,  a  notion  of  balances ; 
he  possibly  apprehends  mischief  from  too  much  merit  in  the  Navy,  and 
the  rank-and-fortune  men  are  to  act  as  checks  to  the  men  of  merit. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  men  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  Navy  who 
are  also  men  of  merit;  but  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  it  must  be  observed, 
grounds  the  claims  of  his  men  of  rank  and  fortune  on  their  rank  and 
fortune  only.  No  matter  what  their  qualifications  may  be,  it  is,  ac^ 
cording  to  him,  for  the  good  of  the  service  to  promote  them  if  they 
bear  noble  names  and  have  money  in  their  purses. 

2Srd. — Some  prodigiously  fine  critics  in  the  Representative  have 
been  disputing  about  what  allows  of  no  dispute,  the  place  of  the  rari 
in  the  line. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgitc  vasto. 

Ridiculously  enough,  while  these  learned  pundits  were  disputing 
about  the  rari,  each  of  them  committed  a  rare  blunder  in  the  line> 
for  which  they  ought  to  be  whipped.  In  both  letters,  nawtes  appears 
for  na?itcs.  The  naughty  dunces  who  were  guilty  of  this  offence, 
most  richly  deserve  the  birch ;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  the  Editor 
who  granted  his  imprimatur  to  such  a  reading,  were  to  receive  a 
small  touch  of  the  flagellation  too. 

It  is  perfectly  vexatious  to  see  the  miserable  trash  of  this  paper 
set  in  so  fair  a  type.     It  is  the  best  printed  paper  in  Loudon,  that  is. 
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in  the  world ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  say  of  it  what  the  fox  in  the 
fable  said  of  the  mask, 

O  quanta  species,  cerebrum  non  habet ! 

—  The  prospectus  of  a  work  called  the  Debtor's  Manual,  sold  in 
Newgate  Street,  was  the  other  day  left  at  my  door ;  such  a  book  is 
certainly  particularly  well-timed  at  this  '^pecuniary  crisis  "wYlqil  all 
the  world  is  in  debt.  The  pecuniary  crisis  is  the  influenza  of  the  day ; 
every  body  is  sick  with  it,  and  no  one  is  ashamed  of  confessing  to  a 
complaint  which  bears  so  genteel  and  euphonous  a  name^  Had  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  4one  nothing  else  for  us,  they  would  have  deserved 
immortal  honour  for  the  coinage  of  this  phrase,  which  has  done  every 
tiling  but  paid  our  debts.  The  Debtor's  Manual  is  a  humbug ;  the 
whole  business  of  it  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — the  pecuniary 
crisis — ^which  is  an  answer  to  every  application.  You  are  politely 
requested  to  settle  a  small  account,  which  has  been  long  standing ; 
you  shake  your  head,  and  with  a  grave  simper,  sigh  out:  "  The  pecu- 
niary crisis !  my  good  sir,  the  pecuniary  crisis  ! "  The  creditor  is 
choked ;  he  is  at  his  wit's  end  ;  the  pecuniary  crisis  is  unanswerable ; 
but  feeling  the  virtue  of  the  phrase,  he  adopts  it  himself,  and  meets 
his  creditor,  in  turn,  with  the  pecuniary  crisis,  and  thus  the  pecu- 
niary crisis  settles  all  money  affairs.  Some  years  ago,  the  Bog  of 
Allan  took  it  into  its  head  to  see  the  world,  and  jaunted  about  the 
country,  to  the  great  derangement  of  the  neighbouring  acres.  At 
this,  all  the  Irishmen  in  the  world  were  suddenly  ruined,  and  more 
particularly  those  who  have,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  lived  at  Boulogne, 
waiting  the  settlement  of  law-suits,  or  the  receipt  of  their  quarter's 
rents,  (which  are,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  payable  at  the  quarter  of 
the  century.)  Go  where  one  might,  one  heard  nothing  but  execrations 
on  that  moving  bog,  for  it  turned  out  that  all  Irishmen  had  large  and 
elegant  estates  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  it,  fine,  arable,  and 
pasture,  which  the  bog  had  bogged  by  its  intrusive  visitations.  "  Och! 
the  divil  take  that  cursed  bog,  my  dear  sir.  By  the  Lord,  it  has 
walked  over  my  istete,  the  most  alegant  thing  in  all  Ireland,  and 
clane  ruined  every  acre  of  it.  Divil  a  rap  can  I  git  of  my  tiniments 
now,  and  so  here  I  must  live  on  Lady  Anne's  pin-money  till  things 
come  round  again."  This  was  the  story  one  heard  every  where.  Oui* 
pecuniary  crisis  serves  in  the  same  stead  as  the  moving  bog.  Many 
of  us  that  have  been  ruined  any  time  these  twenty  years,  did  not  know 
what  had  happened  to  us  till  we  got  hold  of  this  happy  phrase,  but  now 
it  is  a  clear  case  of  pecuniary  crisis.  The  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 
was  proud  to  learn  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  h^  life  without 
knowing  it,  and  we  are  proud  to  learn  that  the  suppo^d  beggarly 
complaint,  which  has  cleaved  to  us  from  our  cradles,  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  less  than  a  pecuniary  crisis,  which  has  had  the  honour  of  a 
mention  in  his  gracious  Majesty's  speech  to  his  affectionate  Lords 
and  Commons. 
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[We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  and  as  we  subscribe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  justice)  we 
readily  g^ve  it  circulation. — Ed.] 

EXPOSURE  OF  THE  UNQUALIFIED  NONSENSE  AND  CONTRADICTIONS,  AND  lONORAllCE 
OF  COLBURN*S  CRITICISMS,  AS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  ^£fV  MONTHLY  MAOAZIKM, 
FOR  JANUARY   1826. 

IQth  January,  1826. 

The  quack  critic  in  ColburrCi  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  JoMwxry 
1826,  mocks  the  Edinburgh  style  of  piquancy,  as  Joco  in  the  fiirce 
mocks  the  fiddler,  or  the  stroke  of  the  clock  ;  or  as  the  Valet  in  High 
Life  below  Stairs,  mocks  my  Lord  Duke  ;  or  as  the  Beggar  at  the  ate- 
house  at  night,  in  Pompey  the  Little 9  in  imitation  of  his  betters,  will  not 
eat  his  fillet  of  veal  without  lemon  sauce  !  His  likeness  to  the  originals, 
whom  he  apes,  is  not  at  all  less  awkward.  He  lays  about  him  without 
the  smallest  regard  to  truth  of  statement ;  and  when  he  attempts  to  be 
very  pungent  and  very  wise,  writes  unintelligible  and  absolute  non- 
sense! The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  are  not  guilty  of 
stating  facts  inaccurately;  nor  from  them,  nor  from  the  principles 
they  assume,  do  they  ever  venture  to  reason  illogically.  They  may 
not  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  the  facts  they  state ;  and  they  mar 
assume  principles  which  will  not  be  conceded  to  them.  But  this  mock 
oritic  never  states  a  single  fact  accurately ;  nor  is  by  any  chance  borne 
out  in  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  his  premises.  Yet  he  is  as 
conceited  and  triumphant  as  if  he  had  crushed  the  person  whom  he 
attacks ;  and  echos  all  the  terms  of  raillery  and  insulting  superiority 
in  which  it  is  the  practice  of  those  better-authorized  fashion-leaders  to 
indulge.  For  instance,  this  scribbler  asserts  that  "  the  sale  of  a  book 
is  proof  of  its  talent  and  merit,  because,"  he  says,  "  sale  follows  fashion; 
and  fashion  is  generated  by  what  pleases  the  greatest  number  of 
readers  !*'  Where  is  the  logic  of  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  fashion  is  no 
proof  that  the  mass  of  the  readers  who  are  guided  by  it,  are  pleased  : 
they  follow  merely  in  imitation;  and  under  the  influence  of  some 
whimsical  and  usurped  power :  but  if  it  were  a  proof  of  their  bein^ 
actually  pleased,  how  does  this  prove  talent  and  merit,  before  it  be 
proved  that  their  taste  is  enlightened  Q.nd  just  ?  Taste  is  the  result  of 
great  sensibility,  great  knowledge,  great  experience,  and  great  cultiva- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  possessed  by  the  multitude. 

All  the  charges  which  this  absurd  critic  makes  against  Sir  E^rton 
Brydges,  for  inconsistency  in  his  assertions  regarding  the  operation  of 
Reviews,  are  founded  on  similar  mis-statements  of  passages  and  false 
reasonings.  He  assumes  that.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  contradicts  him- 
self in  saying,  that  Reviews  influence  popular  opinion,  after  having  said 
that  theyyb//oii?  popular  opinion.  But  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  com- 
plaint is,  that  they  influence  by  sanctioning  and  confirming  popular 
errors.  And  then  as  to  their  ending  in  unsettling  all  opinions,  that 
they  do  so  by  divisions  into  ^tron^  parties ,  whose  champions  carry  their 
allegations  and  arguments  to  such  contrary  extremes,  that  in  the  con- 
flict all  is  brought  into  doubt,  and  at  last,  people  have  no  opinions 
at  all ! 
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When,  with  all  this  blundering^  and  dishonest  sophistiy,  the  critic 
cannot  find  any  thin^  on  which  ne  can  build  even  such  ridiculous 
inferences  as  these,  he  boldly  and  impudently  alleges  that  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  has  made  assertions  directly  the  contrary  to  his  express  words. 
He  accuses  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  of  a  desire  to  shut  out  all  wealth  in 
the  elevation  to  the  peerage  ;  and  to  regard  nothing  but  descent  and 
historic  lustre.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  words  (pi  46,)  are  the  reverse : 
"  the  dispensation  of  these  honours  should  be  frugal,  incorrupt,  impar- 
tial, intelligent,  yet  generous;  not  to  suffer  a  candidate  to  found  pre- 
tensions on  mere  descent,  however  distinguished ;  nor  to  be  awed  and 
influenced  by  mere  riches,  however  threatening  or  powerful  !'* 

The  instances  which  this  mock  critic  exhibits,  of  arguing  in  a  circlet 
abound  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  article.  Against  the  charge  that 
Reviews  are  often  partial  and  unjust,  and  therefore  mischievous,  he 
first  assumes  that  they  are  written  by  the  united  power  of  all  the  men 
of  talent  of  the  kingdom ;  then  takes  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  that 
they  must  be  impartial  and  just;  then  assumes  again  that  they  are 
popular,  because  they  are  impartial  and  just ;  ana  then  again  infers 
that  they  are  impartial  and  just,  because  they  are  popular.  Such  is 
the  huddled  mixture  of  questions  begged,  and  false  conclusions.  But 
he  is  not  content  with  this ;  he  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  which  this 
blunder  of  reasoning  gives  him  to  be  scurrilous ;  having  first  assumed 
that  the  Reviews  monopolise  all  the  talent  of  the  nation,  he  assumes, 
that  the  person  whom  he  attacks  is  not  connected  with  these  Reviews, 
and  therefore  has  no  talent  / 

The  critic  charges  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  with  inveighing  against 
Reviewers,  as  a  coterie  combined  into  one  body  to  vent  their  spleen 
against  all  other  authors.  Sir  Egerton  does  no  such  thing ;  but,  if  he 
did,  the  critic's  answer  to  it  is  sufficiently  absurd :  "  If"  says  he, 
<<  these  authors  do  combine,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  praising ^  not 
damning  each  other/  f*^  But  contradictions  go  for  nothing  with  him ; 
a  little  before  he  had  said,  that  their  own  interest  is  a  sufficient  security 
against  partiality ;  for  partiality  would  effectually  disgrace  them  with 
that  public  on  which  they  depend ! ! ! 

We  next  come  to  the  answer  to  the  charge,  that  anonymous  criticism 
is  tempted,  by  the  mask  it  wears,  "  to  commit  wrongs,  it  would  not 
dare  to  do  if  the  mask  were  removed."  The  critic  says,  that  this 
mask  has  the  benefit  of  making  the  opinions  delivered,  "  frank  and 
fearless,"  instead  of  being  «  dull  panegyric."  Yet,  as  if  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  advance  one  step  wiuiout  contradicting  himself;  he 
adds,  that  the  identity  of  the  author  is,  notwithstanding,  as  well  known 
as  if  he  signed  his  name ! 

Sir  Egerton  had  said,  (p.  8,)  that  «  the  opinion  formed  of  a  book, 
when  it  is  first  published,  is  very  seldom  the  opinion  entertained  of  it 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty  years."  The  critic  answers,  that  the 
reputation  whicli  can  be  sustained  for  thirti/  years,  will  then  be  fixed 
and  unchangeable.  Here  is  another  false  assumption.  This  passage 
does  not  speak  of  a  reputation  of  thirty  years'  endurance;  but  of  an 
opinion  entertained  on  firsf  publication^  which  instead  of  thirty 
years,  does  not  embrace  thirty  months  ! 

All  the  gabble  which  the  critic  vomits  out,  in  answer  to  Sir  Egerton's 
complaints,  that  the  profuse  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  augmenting 
the  peerage,  was  abused  by  Mr.  Pitt,  is  so  incredibly  ignorant,  vulgar. 
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contradictory^  so  falsely  cited,  so  full  of  false  assumptionsy  and  feUse 
conclusions,  so  wilfully  perverted  ;  sometimes  accusing  Sir  Egerton  of 
blindly  omitting  what  is  the  very  gist  of  his  complaint;  that  it  would 
be  tedious  to  unravel  and  confute  what  is  literally  base,  lying,  or  non- 
sensical, in  every  sentence. 

The  critic  having  here  attempted  a  justification  of  the  influence  of 
wealth,  proceeds,  in  conformity  to  his  own  habit  of  self-coiitradiction» 
(the  only  conformity  by  which  he  ever  abides,)  to  prove  that  wealth  by 
itself  has  very  little  influence ;  and  his  instance  is  surely  a  most  hempy 
one !  He  asks  if  all  the  riches  of  the  Rothschilds  can  bring  them  mto 
high  society  ?  Rothschild,  who  is  actually  admitted  even  to  all  the 
cabinet-dinners  of  the  French  ministry :  and  then,  like  a  vul^r  ideot, 
he  talks  of  Almack^s,  as  if  the  dand3rism  of  Almack*s  was  the  test  of 
high  society ! 

It  seems,  by  this  critic,  that  the  proper  habits  of  a  man  of  genius  are 
not  meditation  and  lonely  study;  but  a  constant  mixture  with  the 
fools  and  triflers  of  the  crowded  walks  of  life  ! 

But  where  are  this  ciritic's  absurdities  to  end  ?  He  justifies  an  author 
being  an  hireling,  and  working  for  money  by  assimilating  this  payment 
to  tlmt  of  those  who  receive  rents  or  interests  for  their  capital !  Is  it 
asked  why  authors  are  less  respectable  by  working  for  money  ?  Be- 
cause their  object  ought  to  be  the  pure,  disinterested  fame,  which- 
results  from  the  propagation  of  truth  ! 

Fame  is  the  spur,  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise. 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ! 

Bacon  was  convicted  of  receiving  money  from  the  parties  whose 
causes  he  adjudged.  The  defence  was,  that  it  never  influenced  his 
judgment.  It  was  replied,  that  his  judgment  ought  not  to  have  been 
subjected  even  to  the  temptation;  and  ought,  like  Caesar's  wife^  to 
have  been  placed  above  suspicion ! 

The  charge,  that  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  Note  from  p.  57  to  p.  70, 
contains  double  the  abuse  of  Lord  Byron  to  be  found  in  any  other 
publication  since  the  poet's  death,  requires  no  confutation,  because  it 
is  nothing  less  than  a  direct  and  unqualified  falsehood. 

Then  comes  another  assertion,  after  the  critic's  usual  manner,  that 
no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  abuse  Sir  Egerton ;  followed  by  this 
curious  reason  for  the  critic's  doing  so  nowy  that  it  is  to  save  himself 
the  trouble  of  doing  so  herectfter  !  If  not  worth  abuse,  why  will  it  be 
necessary  to  abuse  him  heretrfter!  And  if  not  hereafter ^  still  less  is  it 
necessary  to  do  it  by  anticipation  ! 

Lastly  come  reasons  why  Sir  Egerton's  critical  opinions  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  these  very  reasons,  so  assigned,  are  unqualified  proofs  that 
Sir  Egerton's  critical  opinions  and  taste  are  s(mnd  !  For  which  Irish 
reason,  he  presses  Sir  Egerton  to  make  a  bonfire  of  them  ! 

No  notice  has  been  here  taken  of  the  consummate  ignorance  of  this 
critic,  who  never  heard  of  Lord  Surry,  the  poet,  nor  of  the  pers&nce 
dramatis  of  Shakspeare's  Richard  III.,  nor  Flodden  field,  nor  Bos- 
worth  battle,  nor  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  lost  his  head  for 
his  intrigues  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
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Jan  \7, 1826. 

Sir, — If  the  two  articles  in  your  9th  and  13thNumhers,iViez(7  Series*, 
on  Italian  Literature,  had  appeared  either  in  a  less  respectable  journal, 
or  in  some  anonymous  book  of  travels,  or  with  the  name  of  some  one 
of  those  "  che  non  fur  mai  vivi,"  I  should  not  have  attached  any  im- 
portance to  it ;  being  accustomed  to  treat  with  merited  contempt  the 
numerous  productions  every  day  published  on  Italy,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  getting  money  from  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  form  their  opinions 
from  such  polluted  sources,  and  who  swallow  as  gospel  the  most  stupid 
and  malignant  libels  on  that  unhappy  country.  The  literary  intercourse 
with  Italy  being  so  shackled,  and  the  circulation  of  the  English  peri- 
odicals there  being  so  limited,  the  most  erroneous  notions  are  dis- 
seminated, and  all  answer  rendered  impossible.  Thete  was  a  time 
when  books  of  this  stamp  used  truly  to  grieve  me:  for  loving  my 
native  land  above  all  things,  every  thing  said  against  it  is  a  subject  of 
inexpressible  grief  to  me,  and  I  feel  it  even  more  than  if  directed  per- 
sonally against  myself.  I  was  a  long  time  at  a  loss  how  to  account 
for  the  strange  appetite  on  the  part  of  some  English  scribblers,  for  re- 
tailing so  many  spiteful  falsehoods,  instead  of  telling  the  simple  and 
honest  truth :  but  my  eyes  were  soon  opened,  when  I  perceived  that 
the  object  of  the  mercenary  garreteers  was  to  feed  that  appetite 
for  detraction  which  is  unfortunately  so  prevalent ;  and  I  ceai^ed 
to  read  their  works,  or  only  vouchsafed  them  a  passing  glance. 
With  these  feelings  I  should  have  viewed  the  two  articles  above 
mentioned,  had  they  been  inserted  in  any  journal  less  respectable 
than  your's ;  but  finding  them  there,  I  could  not  but  read  them, 
and  was  stuDg  to  the  quick  from  my  aifection  for  my  dear  Italy,  both 
because,  circulated  and  read  with  eagerness  as  your  journal  is  in  the 
educated  classes  of  the  community,  the  shallow  and  crude  lucubra- 
tions of  your  Correspondent,  L.  D.  C.  or  D.  C.  will  be  widely  dissemi- 
nated ;  and  because  from  the  single  circumstance  of  their  appearing 
in  your  pages,  they  will  be  the  more  readily  believed,  as  bearing  the 
sanction  of  your  respectable  name.  The  love  of  truth,  the  moderation 
and  the  judgment  which  distinguish  your  labours,  placed  it  beyond 
doubt  that  no  sordid  motives  could  have  induced  you  to  give  cur- 
rency to  what  you  could  not  believe,  agjiinst 

A  country  hardly  used. 

At  random  censured — ^wantonly  abased*  ' 

And  lam  so  satisfied  that  mere  haste,  and  your  not  having  minutely 
considered  the  subject,  may  have  led  you  to  insert  the  two  obnoxious 
articles,  that  I  address  myself  to  you  to  beg  you  to  repair  the  wrong 
done,  by  admitting  into  your  next  Number  this  letter  from  me,  in  order 

*  The  two  letters,  here  alluded  to,  were  written  by  a  foreigner,  who  has  enjoyed 
excellent  opportunities  of  knowing  Italy,  and  whose  literary  reputation  on  the  Conti- 
nent stands  deser\'edly  high.  This  is  our  exculpation,  llie  Editor  of  a  Magazine  is 
differently  circumstanced  from  the  Editor  of  a  Review.  The  former  is  a  collector  of 
miscellaneous  papers ;  the  latter  is  the  speaker  or  secretary  of  a  tribunal  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, and  deciding  according  to  certain  principles  and  opinions.  In  a  Magazine  the 
Editor  may  admit  the  advocacy  of  a  partisan,  for  there  isUberty  of  reply — ^in  a  Review 
he  must  preserve  the  consistency  of  a  judge,  and  is  respooBible  for  his  decision. — En. 
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that  the  wound  may  he  healed  hy  the  same  hand  that  inflicted  it,  and 
that  all  may  know  that  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  not  the  spirit  of  party, 
is  the  great  object  of  your  journal.  As  you  have  admitted  the  two 
articles  to  give  an  idea  of  modern  Italian  Literature,  and  as  they 
abound  in  the  grossest  misconceptions,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
insert  my  observations,  as  you  would  an  Erratum  of  a  word  that 
changed  the  whole  meaning. 

I  shall  take  some  of  your  Correspondent's  statements,  and  answer 
them  one  by  one,  in  order  that  his  errors-  may  be  more  palpably  seen ; 
for  to  go  about  to  refute  them  all  would  be  a  tedious  task  : — 

"  Not  only  did  Italy  make  no  progress  during  these  '-ZQQ  years,  (from  ld30  down  to 
1796.)  She  would  be  positively  a  gainer,  if  she  would  revert  to  the  state  in  which  she 
wa«  in  1530.  .  .  .  The  chief  occupation  of  the  nation  during  these  ^66  yean  has  been 
to  write  sonnets  in  imitation  of  Petrarch." — (No.  13,  p.  21.)  **  All  that  appealed 
during  these  i&6  years  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number  of  celebrated 
books,  worth  absolutely  nothing." — (ib.  p.  22.)  •*  Since  the  tyranny  of  Phillip  II. 
Italy  has  had  neither  life,  nor  motion,  nor  voice,  but  in  the  fine  arts." — -(ib.  p.  23.) 

The  following  great  characters  flourished  after  1530: — 

Poets : — Alfiori,  Berni,  Bracciolini,  Caro,  (./esorotti,  Chiabrera,  Filic- 
aja,  Fortiguerra,  Guidi,  Labindo,  Maffei,  Marini,  Mazza,  Metastasio, 
Monti,  Parini,  Pindemonti  Ippolito,  Pindemonti  Giovanni,  Redi,  Sal- 
violi,  Tasso,  Tassoni,  Tessi,  Varano,&c.  &c. 

Mathematics : — Boscovich,  Cavalieri,  Cassini,  Conti,  Galileo,  Gh*andi, 
Lagrangia,  &c. 

Natural  Philosophy,  History,  Medicine,  &c.: — Acquapendente, 
Borsieri,  Cirillo,  Faloppio,  Galvani,  Magalotti,  Malpighi,  Morgagni, 
Mascagni,  Redi,  Scarpa,  Spallanzani,  Vallisnieri,  Viviani,  Voita, 
Torricelli,  &c. 

Laws  and  Politics: — Beccaria,  Filangeri,  Galiani,  Genovesi, 
Paruta,  Pagano,  Verri,  (the  three  brothers,)  Vico. 

History: — Ammirato,  Bentivoglio,  Crcscimbeni,  Davila,  Duti, 
Denina,  Giannone,  Pallavicini,  Quadrio,  Sarpi,  Vasari,  Tiraboschi. 

Profound  Scholars: — Baroni,  Carli,Conforti,  Facciolati,  Forcellini, 
Gravina,  Lanei,  MafiFei,  Morcelli,  Morelli,  Muratori,  Noris,  Sigonio, 
Ughelli,  &c.* 

These  are  some  of  the  great  men  that  flourished  and  wrote  between 
1530  and  1796.  Every  one  conversant  with  literary  history  knows 
how  many  I  omit.  I  leave  it  to  you,  sir,  to  judge  whether  it  be  just 
to  say  that  the  works  left  by  these  illustrious  names  are  absolutely 
good  for  nothing ;  I  wait  to  be  told  that  Farnese,  Monteccucoli,  Al- 
beroni,  and  Mazzarini,  spent  their  time  in  the  imitation  ofPetrarca ; 
and  I  wait  to  be  told  of  an  equal  number  of  men,  in  an  equal  number 
of  years,  that  wrote  better,  or  more  usefully  for  mankind,  than  some  of 
those  I  have  enumerated  did  in  their  respective  classes. t 

*  Lagrangia,  or  Lagrange,  was  bom,  educated,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Turin,  whence  he  went  to  Berlin  at  the  invitation  of  the  great  Frederick, 
and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  died,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  many  errone- 
ously to  believe  him  a  Frenchman.  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  is  for  this  reason  registered  among  the  historians ;  but  he  was 
besides  a  profound  and  distinguished  divine,  civilian,  anatomist,  and  mathematician. 
As  a  practical  statesman  he  ranked  high,  although  his  political  principles  were  not 
over  good ;  but  he  was  a  counsellor  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and,  what  is  worse, 
he  was  a.  friar. 

t  Alexander  Famese,  Duke  of  Panna,  was  the  flunous  xivai  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
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The  Italian  with  which  you  are  acquainted — ^the  Italian  of  the  Ba^svigliano  and  tli^ 
Gerasalemme  Liberata,  (No.  9,  p.  45,)  the  Italian  of  Ariosto  and  of  Alfieri,  is  spoken  at 
FJorence,  Rome,  and  Siena,  (No.  13,  p.  23.)  It  is  true,  that  in  tikthe  ether  ddef  rfltaly^ 
the  newspapers,  and  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  printed  in  what  pretenos  to  b€ 
Italian.  But  the  pedants  of  Tuscany  are  perfectly  right  when  they  cry  out  that  this 
Italian  is  not  Italian.  It  is  the  patois  of  the  place  translated  into  Italian  with  the  help 
of  the  dictionary,  &c.,  as  school-boys  say,  word  by  word.  The  words  are  translated, 
but  not  the  turns  of  the  expression,  which  retain  their  Piedmontese,  Venetian,  or 
Neapolitan  character.  Will  you  believe  what  I  am  now  g(Mng  to  tell  youl  >Vhen  I 
was  at  Leghorn  a  very  well  educated  and  rich  Lucchese  said,  in  my  hearing,  to  a  Flo- 
rentine of  the  same  class :  Our  government  it  so  bigoted  that  it  Miged  us  to  shut  up  our 
boxes  {togge)  on  the  eve  of  such  a  Saint,  The  Florentine  did  not  at  first  understand  the 
word  bgge  and  took  it  to  me^m  shops,  (No.  13,  p.  25.) 

Most  excellent  critic !  Neither  Monti^  nor  Tasso,  nor  Alfieri,  nor 
Ariosto,  were  either  Florentines,  or  Romans,  or  Sienese.  The  facts 
are — 1st,  That  at  Florence,  at  Rome,  at  Siena,  different  dialects  are 
spoken ;  so,  that  unless  D.  C.  will  say  that  there  are  three  Italian 
languages,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Italian  of  Ariosto,  &c.  is  spoken 
in  any  one  of  those  cities. — 2nd,  That  there  are  books  published  in 
the  Florentine,  in  the  Roman,  and  in  the  Sienese  dialects,  which  are 
not  in  one  language,  like  that  of  Monti,  &c. — 3d,  It  is  so  far  from 
being  true  that  the  newspapers,  &c.  throughout  Italy,  are  but  a  trans- 
lation of  the  different  patois,  that  there  is  not  a  person  who  can  tell, 
from  the  diction,  where  a  well-written  newspaper  has  been  composed. 
— 4th,  The  word  logge  is  not  Lucchese  nor  Italian,  nor  to  be  found 
in  any  dialect  of  the  Peninsula,  in  that  sense ;  it  is  there  a  Gallicism 
and  inadmissible ;  throughout  all  Italy,  in  all  dialects,  boxes  being 

called  palchi  or  palchetti  i  *  therefore But  I  leave  you,  sir,  to 

draw  the  inference. 

What  is  most  curious,  is  to  see  your  Correspondent  place  Tasso  and 
Monti  among  those  who  have  written  in  this  famous  Florentine- 
Roman-Sienese  language.  Every  one  knows  the  war  made  by  tho 
Florentine  pedants  on  the  former  poet  in  his  day,  to  show  that  he  had 
not  written  in  Florentine.  To  see,  then,  Monti  cited,  among  those 
who  write  the  Flo rentine-Roman-Sienese,  that  very  same  Monti  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  declaring,  both  by  mouth  and  pen,  and  particularly 
in  the  work  ^o  ill  cited  by  D.  C,  "  That  the  language  is  Italian,  and 
is  not  either  spoken  or  written  better  by  the  natives  of  one  province  of 
Italy  than  another,  without  study,  but  both  spoken  and  written  better, 
in  every  part,  the  more  attentively  its  rules  are  studied."  t  These  are 

France,  whom  he  frequently  defeated.  Raimondo  MonteccucoU,  of  Modena,  was  tha 
truly  worthy  rival  of  the  great  Turenne.  The  two  cardinals,  Alberoni  and  Mazsaiini, 
(or  Mazarin,  as  the  French  call  him,)  are  too  well  known  to  require  further  mention. 
They  were  not,  certainly,  ignorant  hlockheads,  although  th6ir  characters  were  not  tJie 
best  in  the  world  ;  but  for  ministers,  and  above  all  for  cardinals  that  are  miniflten^ 
some  allowance  must  be  made. 

*  I  do  not  like  to  deny  what  is  stated  to  be  a  fact,  bat  here  there  most  be  neceaaarily 
some  error,  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  say  that  an  order  has  been  given 
to  close  the  palchij  or  palchetti,  or  logge,  or.boxbs.  To  close  the  Theatre  is  a  general 
form  of  expression  in  all  languages ;  out  that  of  to  clofe  ths  boxes  is,  I  beliere,  a£nitted 
in  none  ;  most  certainly  not  in  Italian,  or  in  any  of  its  dialects.  And  if  I  were  inclined 
to  be  incredulous,  I  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  arguments  which  D.  C.  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Tamburini  with  respect  to  the  Jesoita  and  the  infaOiltility  of  the  ^ope. 
(See  N.  9  p.  43.)  The  argument  itself  is  inconclusive,  and  therefore  it  is  impiobable 
that  it  emanated  from  so  great  a  theoloj^au. 

t  See  Praposta  di  correzioni  ad  Aggiunte  oZ  VoeabolaFio  dittim  Cnmth  Mid  AM  Pfopoula 
di  Emendazioni,  as  D.  C*  calls  it* 
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things  80  ridiculous  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  honour  of  the  sUghtest 
answer ;  and  yet  more  so  when  it  is  seen  that  your  Correspondent  not 
only  praises  Monti  for  his  doctrines  and  his  principles,  but  treats  as 
pedants  those  Florentines  who  maintain  exactly  his  own  views.  But 
your  surprise  at  these  contradictions  will  cease  when  I  show  you — 
1st,  That  he  contradicts  himself  in  other  parts  more  openly ;  and  2ndly9 
That  he  does  not  understand  Italian  or  any  of  the  dialects  which  he 
mentions — an  assertion  which,  I  regret  to  make,  as  I  must  compel  him 
to  confess  that  he  has  not  such  a  facility  in  learning  languages  as  he 
modestly  lays  claim  to.  (No.  13,  p.  24.) 

But  to  his  contradictions — and  I  will  select  one  so  palpable  that  it 
will  speak  for  a  thousand;  and  I  the  more  willingly  select  it,  as  It  is 
directed  against  a  journal  which  I  esteem,  and  which  is  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  many  highly-gifted  men.  "  He  (the  Editor  of 
the  Antologia  di  Firenze)  always  praises  stupid  books,  for  he  is 
completely  the  dupe  of  the  learned  pedants  who  abound  in  Italy. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Antologia  is  a  very  useful  work." — 
(No.  13,  p.  20.)  Now,  that  in  a  country  abounding  in  men  of  talent, 
genius,  and  intelligence,  (No.  9,  p.  45,)  in  a  journal  supported  by 
many  writers  of  the  highest  merit,  (No.  13,  p.  20,)  stupid  books 
should  always  be  praised  is  most  extraordinary  ;  how  is  it  that  the 
Editor  is  completely  the  dupe  of  learned  pedants,  and  that  men  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  write  for  such  an  Editor  ?  how  can  such  a  journal, 
published  by  such  an  Editor,  who  always  praises  stupid  books,  be 
a  very  useful  work ; — this  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  so  obscure  to  me,  a 
poor  Italian^*  that  when  I  first  read  it — 

Jo  non  morii  a  non  rimasi  tIyo 

as  Dante  when  he  saw  Dite,  not  with  fear,  but  with  pity  for  the  writer, 
for  the  reader,  and  for  you,  sir,  who  could  insert  such  stupidities, 

I  proceed  to  show  that  D.  C.  understands  neither  Italian  nor  its 
dialects.  The  few  words  he  has  printed,  in  either,  are  all  errors.  He 
says,  "in  Paris  you  must  be  what  we  call  un  espece  (uno  spiantato,) 
if,"  8cc. — (No.  13,  p.  20.)  "  We  call,*'  might  lead  one  to  suspect  the 
writer  to  be  a  Frenchman,  but  his  speaking  so  ill  of  French  literature,t 
and  his  writing  un  espece  instead  of  une  espbce.  Induces  me  to  believe 
him  an  Englishman,  who  does  not  know  even  the  meaning  of  we. 
But,  be  he  who  he  may,  he  knows  nothing  about  Italian ;  this  is  clear, 
because  une  espkce  does  not  signify  the  same  as  uno  spiantato  :  one 
may  be  a  spiantato,  without  being  une  espbce. 

He  says  that  the  Milanese  is,  in  Italy,  called  the  "  Lingua  delta 
minga," — (No.  13,  p.  24.)  Now  this  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  case, 
for  in  Italian  and  in  all  its  dialects,  they  say,  un  miga,  un  nulla,  un 
sipa,%  and  not  una  mella,  una  sipa,  &c. ;  and  if  Mr.  D.  C.  had  under- 
stood Italian  and  the  dialects,  he  would  have  discovered  his  blunder. 
He  adds,  that  min^ga  in  Milauesfe,  means  nothing  at  all,  which  shows 
his  ignorance  of  that  dialect ;  for  minga,  like  the  Italian  miga  or  mica, 
is  nothing   more  than  a  particle  that  accompanies  the  negatives  no, 

*  So  the  richly  giited,  all-wise,  and  all-knowinc:  D.  C.  very  self-sufSciently  styles 
as  repeatedly. 

t  This  blunder  must  be  considered  a  typographical  error ;  the  writer  in  qaestion 
could  not  fall  into  such  a  mistake. — £d. 
t  SoTsMoni,  **  Tra  quei  dtlSipa  ^  .  ^  U  popolo  dtU  %a." 
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non,  or  nby  as  ^td,pfm^o,&c.9and  corresponds  in  that  case  with  **  not 
at  all/'  or  the  <<  non  quidem"  of  the  Latins.  If  he  had  understood 
Italian,  he  would  have  perceived  that  the  Milanese  minga  is  nothing 
more  than  the  thoroughly  Italian  miga^  with  a  trifling  alteration  in 
the  pronunciation,  of  which  there  are  an  hundred  instances  in  the 
Italian  classics,  heginning  from  Boccaccio.*  To  confirm  still  more  his 
ignorance,  Mr.  D.  C.  has  heen  good  enough  to  put  into  print,  that  the 
Brescian  dialect  resembles  the  Venetian,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  a  Brescian  boor  resembles  a  Venetian  beauty. t  Yet,  not  to 
dwell  further  on  this  point,  and  to  show  you  that  D.  C.  does  not  know 
what  he  says,  and  speaks  of  books  he  has  never  read  or  even  seen  ;  to 
show  you  that  you  are  bound  in  fairness  to  insert  this  letter  to  correct 
his  blunders;  I  give  you  a  list  from  which  it  will  appear  that  he 
writes  more  blunders  than  words. 

1.  More  than  a  century  ago,  a  ridicuIoiiA        1.  BettineUi  was  bom  the  18th  July» 
Jesuit,  named  Saverio  fiettinelli,  uinler*    1718,  and  died  the  13th  Sept.  1808. 
took  to  turn  Dante  into  ridicule.— (No.  9, 

p.  S6,) 

2.  BettinelliVignotti,  FrugoniAIgarotti,  3.  Gingu^^  did  not  attempt  to  recall 
now  unread,  even  in  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  these  writers  to  life,  for  he  never  speaks  of 
efforts  of  the  French  pedant  Gingu^n4,  in  them ;  nor  indeed  could  he,  for  he  died 
his  very  common-place  history  of  Italian  before  he  brought  down  his  history  to 
literature,  to  recaU  them  to  life. — (No.  9,  1600.  Sismondi  writes  down  to  our  days* 
p.  S7.)    I  shall  pass  over  all  the  works 

that  appeared  previous  to  the  year  1770, 
as  their  merits  are  discussed  and  decided 
upon  in  his  (Gingu^n6's)  Histoire  de  la 
Litterature  Italienne,  and  in  the  Litlerature 
du  midi  de  V Europe,  by  the  learned  Sis- 
mondi.— (No.  13,  p.  22.) 

3.  Monti,  though  inferior  to  Dante,  3.  Petrarca  then  did  nothing  towards 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  the  three  founders  of  the  foundation  of  Italian  poetry  ?  Monti 
Italian  poetry,  has  yet  been  more  utefvl  has  been  more  vuful  than  Dante,  who 
than  any  of  them. — (No.  9,  p.  40.)  founded  our    poetry  and  our   language  1 

PoorMr.  D.  C.!!! 

4.  The  grand  book  on  the  Jansenist  4.  The  Vera  idea  della  Santa  Sede,  is  » 
side,  is  that  of  the  energetic  Abb6  Tambu-  single  small  vol.  8vo.  That  it  is  the  grand 
rini,  called  Vera  idea  della  Santa  Sede,  book  of  the  Jansenists  is  an  idle  story, 
2  vols.  He  has  written  forty  octavo  vo-  it  being  one  of  the  latest  productions  of 
lumes  against  the  pretended  infalUbility  of  Tamburini,  who  had  already  distmguished 
the  Pope.— (No.  9,  p.  43.)  hunself  as  leader  of  the  Sinodo  di  Pistqfa, 

which  is  the  real  great  book  of  the  Janse- 
nists. It  is  another  silly  story  that  Tam- 
burini has  written  forty  octavos  against 
the  pretended  infedlibility  of  the  Pope. 


*  If  Mr.  D.  C.  had  understood  Italian,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  Genoese 
Sha  sa,  about  which  he  makes  so  much  noise,  is  not  so  strange  as  he  fknde^.  Sha  is  the 
pronoun  sua  ill  pronounced,  and  thus  Sua  sa  is  an  ellipsis  of  Sua  Signoria  sa,  used 
instead  of  Vostra  Signoria  sa,  and  perhaps,  strictly,  the  more  correct  mode  when 
speaking  in  the  third  person.  As  to  the  pronoun  sua,  pronounced  sha,  it  will  cause  no 
wonder  to  thotte  who  bear  in  mind,  that  even  in  Italian  the  pronoun  vostra  is  mutilated 
in  the  same  phrase  when  they  say  Vi^ignoria,  Sa  for  sua,  to  for  tuo,  &:c.  are  used  in 
Lombardy,  at  Venice,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy  :  they  are  used  at  Florence 
even  :  nay,  they  are  so  completely  Italian,  that  Dante,  Jcf.  29.  77.  said,  **  Da  ragaaco 
aspettato  da  signorso,"  instead  of  "  Signor  suoJ* 

f  Maffei,  Muratori,  Carli,  &c.  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  in  their  discussions  upon 
this  very  subject,  how  so  great  a  difference  could  arise  between  the  Brescian  and 
Venetian  dialects,  and  more  particalarly  M  Brescia  has  for  so  long  a  period  JMlonged 
to  Venice. 
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5.  Ariosto  lired  200  yean  ago. — (No.  5.  Arioflto  was  bom  the  8th  Sept.  1474 
IS,  p.  20.)    Dunng  this  period  (firom  1630  published  the  first  editioaof  the  Furioao 
to    1796)    Ariosto    threw  a  glory  over  in  1515,  and  died  the  6th  June,  1553«* 
Italy.— (Ibid,  p.  22.) 

6.  The  Italiano  continues,  I  believe,  to  6.  No  journal,  called  the  Italiano,  was 
b4  published  at  Turin. — (Ibid.  p.  21.)  ever  pubUshed,  either  at  Turin  or  else* 

where  in  Italy. 

7.  At  Florence  the  liberty  of  the  press  7.  At  Florence  there  is  a  less  severe 
il  perfects — (No.  13,  p.  22.)  censorship  of  the  press  than  in  other  parti 

of  Italy,  lut  this  would  not  be  the  case 
were  any  thing  unpalatable  to  Austria 
pubUshed. 

8.  Giannone  died  in  1738,  in  the  cita-  8.  Giannone  died  in  the  citadel  of  Tu-. 
del  of  Turin,  into  which  the  King  of  Sar-  rin,  in  1748,  in  his  seventy-second  ye«r» 
dinia  threw  him,  to  do  a  pleasure  to  his  after  a  long  imprisminient,  which  he  sof- 
royal  brother  of  Naples.— (Ibid.  p.  22.)        fered  through  the  cruel  and  treacherous 

intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Court  of 
Rome,  with  the  weak  King  of  Sardinia. 
He  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits  for  sap- 
porting  the  rights  of  sovereigns  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Papal  court,  and  foe 
den^g  the  power  of  the  Popes  to  absohv 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
ana  to  give  or  take  away  thrones,  &c.  And 
for  these  simple  reasons,  Giannone's  I£s- 
tory  of  Naples  was  put  into  the  Index  and 
still  remains  tliere.  Whoever  wants  a  spe- 
cimen of  Jesuitical  and  Papal  atrocity, 
should  read  the  Life  of  Giannone. 

9.  Botta,  in  1815,  published  at  Paris,  9.  Botta  published  this  history  in  1809.  t 
a  History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

— (No.  9,  p.  44.) 

I  refrain  from  prolonging  this  tedious  list,  because  I  think  it  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  that  Mr.  D.  C.  not  only  does  not  understand  the 
Italian  language,  or  know  its  history,  but  speaks  of  books  he  has 
never  seen.  From  another  passage,  I  infer  (it  being  impossible  to 
suppose  him  capable  of  forging  facts)  that  he  has  never  read  any 
Italian  publications.  If  he  had  read  any,  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  say, "  that  the  Italians  call  each  other  asses,  beasts,  scoundrels, 
and  such  like  polite  names,''  (No.  9,  p.  44,)  for,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  it,  it  is  not  true,  and  I  challenge  either  Mr.  D.  C.  or 
any  one  else  to  produce  me  a  book,  of  any  respectable  author,  at  least, 
that  is  disgraced  by  such  foul  language.     Besides,  if  the  Italians  ever 

*  In  the  list  of  names  appended  to  the  second  article,  Ariosto  is  stated  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Ferrara.  This  is  a  mistake.  He  was  bom  at  Reggio  of  Modena,  the 
birth-place  of  his  mother,  Daria  Malaguzzi,  and  the  house  in  which  he  came  into  the 
world  is  now  shown  there  in  the  Piazza  Muggiare,  and  at  a  short  distance  out  of  the 
city,  his  relation's  villa,  San  Maurizio,  which  he  celebrates  in  bis  Satires,  and  which 
still  belongs  to  the  Malaguzzi  family.  Besides,  to  the  list  of  poets  that  were  not  Tus- 
cans, may  be  added  the  following,  all  eminent  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  tlieir 
Italian  style.  Baldi,  Bembo,  Caro,  Gargallo,  Mazza.  Molza.  Perticari,  Zota,  Testi, 
Varano,  Zeno,  &c.  not  to  speak  of  many  of  the  best  prose-writers,  such  as  Castiglidne, 
Davila,  &c.  Among  the  poets  may  be  ranked  Petrarca,  who  was  neither  a  Florentine, 
nor  a  Roman,  nor  a  Sianese,  and  left  Tuscany  quite  a  child,  and  never  after  resided 
there. 

t  I  allude  to  these  errors  with  respect  to  the  dates,  because  from  their  being  so  nu- 
merous and  so  frequently  repeated,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  D.  C  has  neither 
seen  books  which  he  mentions,  nor  any  work  upon  Italian  history.  I  must  add,  thfd 
Botta  did  not  write  the  History  of  the  United  States,  but  the  History  of  ths  War  rf  iJii 
Jfidqtendenee,  down  to  the  peace  in  1783. 
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fell  into  such  low  habits,  they  certainly  would  not  have  to  learn 
politeness  from  the  writer  of  the  two  articles,  who  so  unceremoniously 
treats  Botta  as  a  liar,  and  Acerbi  as  a  spy.  These  are  two  most 
cruel  imputations,  and  such  as  neither  Botta  nor  Acerbi  would  endure, 
if  they  knew  them  or  the  author.  I  am  neither  the  partisan,  nor  the 
friend  of  either  Botta  or  Acerbi ;  quite  the  contrary — ^but  t  would 
not,  on  this  account,  dare  to  say  they  were  beings  so  base,  as  your 
Correspondent  describes  them.  It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  D.  C.  to  say 
that  he  called  them  so  because  he  had  heard  that  So-and-So  Was  be- 
lieved ;  for  a  writer  ought  not  only  to  state  what  he  knows  to  be  true, 
hut  he  should  do  it  decently ;  not  to  all  that  are  asses  are  we  to  say  so 
flatly,  alleging  in  excuse,  that  such  is  the  plain  matter  of  the  fact. 

From  what  has  been  thus  far  said,  it  will  be  seen  what  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  such  a  witer,  when  he  gives  such  a  pitiful  charac- 
ter, always  without  reasons,  of  two  of  the  finest  poetical  compositions  of 
modern  Italy — the  Nahucco  of  Niccolini,  and  the  Ildegonda  of- 
Grossi  ;  and  one  might  wonder,  if  it  were  possible  to  wonder,  how  he 
could  speak  in  such  a  manner  of  the  works  of  two  authors  whom  he 
calls  men  of  genius ;  and  of  whom  the  latter  owes  all  his  reputation, 
and  deservedly,  to  his  Ildegonda^  the  only  Italian  piece  that  he  has 
published.  It  was  received  with  transport  through  all  Italy,  as  well 
as  the  Nahucco ;  and  Italy  will  always  read  with  delight,  whatever 
comes  from  the  pen  of  either  of  these  poets.  The  Tuscan  Niccolini  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Tuscans  have  still  Italian  fire  and  soul, 
notwithstanding  all  scribbling  to  the  contrary.* 

With  respect  to  the  charge,  D.  C.  brings  against  the  Italians,  as 
having  "  some  traces  of  the  savage,"  (No.  9,  p.  38,)  and  to  the  other,  of 
being  tremendously  long  in  answering  a  question,  (No.  13,  p.  18,)  I 
fully  understand  how  the  writer  may  have  been  led  into  error.  From 
the  two  articles  throughout,  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  was  liot  over- 
scrupulous in  the  society  he  kept  in  Italy,  and  he  must  have  lived 
with  dock-porters  at  Genoa,  at  Naples  amonggt  the  Lazzaroni,  and  in 
the  like  company  elsewhere :  classes  in  which  there  is  no  wonder,  if 
some  traces  of  the  savage  are  to  be  found,  and  which  I  would  fain  hope 
will  speedily  disappear,  if  Mr.  D.  C.  will  undertake  to  civilize  them, 
by  keeping  up  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  As  to  the. 
second  charge,  no  wonder  that  the  Italians  with  whom  he  had  to  do 
A\  ere  rather  lengthy,  as  the  American  phrase  is,  for  it  is  an  act  of 
charity  to  use  many  words  to  a  man  who  cannot  understand  afeio^  so 
that  I  am  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  my  countrymen  for  having 
used  ail  extra  number  to  him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

A  POOR  Italian. 

*  I  myself  am  a  native  of  one  of  those  provinces  in  which  D.  C.  discovers  that 
*'  incipient  madness"  (No.  13,  p.  25)  to  exist,  which  indicates  a  poetic-mind;  conse- 
quently I  have  no  partiality  towards  the  Florentine  or  the  Milanese. 
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CITY  SONNETS. 
No.  1. 

DAY-BREAK. 

Tue  chimes  are  going  of  Saint  Clement's  churchy 
Proclaiming  thi-ee  o'clock  to  those  who  sleep  ill, 

Oi*  any  straggling,  rather  latisli,  people, 
Whom  prudence  probably  left  in  the  lurch : 
Now  Day-break  winks  one  eye  upon  her  perch. 

Like  a  grey  owl  upon  a  parish  steeple  ; 

And  the  o'ei*wearicd  watchman,  who  can  keep  ill 
His  eyes  from  closing,  takes  his  scarchlcss  search : 

Now  cabbage-carts  come  rumbling  into  town, 
And  droves  of  doubtful  characters  diverge. 

Like  clouds,  through  Temple-bar  and  Fleet-street  down  ; 
While,  haply,  some  lean  specimens  emerge 

From  court  or  narrow  lane,  and  wend  their  way 

To  Blackfriars  Bridge's  stairs,  to  wait  returning  day. 

No.  2. 
MORNING. 

The  sun  has  risen  o'er  a  world  of  life. 

Darting  his  beams  through  many  a  half-closed  shutter ; 

And  with  an  undistinguishable  mutter. 
Brown  starts  from  slumber  first,  and  wakes  his  wife  ; 
Now  is  all  sort  of  smaller  commerce  rife, 

The  woman  with  salop,  and  bread  and  butter, 

Opens  her  stall,  and  round  her,  in  the  gutter, 
A  circle  of  small  sweeps  in  hungry  strife. 
The  spruce  apprentice  of  the  night  before, 

Now  in  the  matin  with  his  matted  hair. 
Stands  half  asleep  and  yawning  at  the  door, 

'Till  mindful  weightier  duties  wait  his  care, 
He  brushes  off,  to  brush  his  master's  boots, 
And  then,  per  se,  pursues  his  many  vile  pursuits. 

No.  3. 

NOON. 

The  tide  of  human  folly  spreads  amain ; — 
Carts,  hackney-coaches,  carriages  are  striving. 
Driving  men  mad  with  noise,  while  they  are  driving 

At  pleasure,  profitable,  precious,  vain. 

The  dabbler  in  the  stocks  now  dreams  of  gain, 
While  some  arc  waddling  oflf,  and  others  hiving 
Their  chance-gained  store,  ere  foreign  news  arriving, 

Turn  first  the  market,  then  the  dabbler's  brain. 

The  ever-wandering  banker's  clerk  is  out 
Presenting  bills ;  deaf  to  the  voice  of  pity, 
— Not  paid;  will  be  protested  mthout  doubt. 
The  sleeping  partner  dreams  about  the  city. 

Contrives  his  soup  at  Birch's  to  get  through, 

And  wonders  what  the  clerks  have  got  to  do !— 
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No.  4. 
AFTERNOON. 

The  day  is  drawing  in, — and  drawing  out 

His  watch,  the  anxious  merchant'  finds  it  four ; 

And  now  'Change,  with  its  myriads  covered  o'er, 
Seems  one  smooth  "  sea  of  heads"  waiving  about ; 
There,  hovers  Certainty, — here,  sneaking  Doubt ; 

Now,  some  half-drowning  sentence  reaches  shore, 

The  price  that  indigo,  wool,  cotton  bore — 
A  bad  debt — some  one's  gone — who's  in,  who's  outf-^ 
And  now  the  clang  of  milk-pail,  and  the  mieu 

Of  milkwoman,  and  droughty  cat  foretell ; — 
Th'  half-famished  steak-devouring  broker  too, — 

The  muffin-mak«r's  bellow,  and  his  bell — 
The  breathless  lamplighter,  puffing  and  blowing ; — 
That  Day  has  niade  his  mind  up  to  be  going. 

No.  5. 

EVENING. 

The  coach  is  waiting, — in  steps  Mrs.  Jones, 
And  all  the  little  Jones's  and  their  father, 
Who'd  rather  stop  at  home,  he  said,  much  rather — 

Go  to  the  play  with  achings  in  his  bones ! 

The  patrol  most  monotonously  groans, 

The  little  boys,  where  there  are  none  to  mar  their 
Small  speculations,  build  up  grottos ;  are  there 

("  It  is  but  once  a  year^')  no  hearts  not  stones  ? — 

And  now  the  prowling,  reckless  libertine. 

Replete  with  flattery,  smooth-tongued  deceit. 

One  mutton-chop,  and  half-a-pint  of  wine,    " 
Gazes  down  every  area  in  the  street ; 

Kicking  the  bars  with  a  strange  husky  cough, 

Till  some  suspecting  master  cry — "  Be  off!" 

No.  6. 

MIDNIGHT. 

The  play  is  done,  the  opera,  the  farce, — 
And  family  men  have  gone  to  sup  at  home  ; 
While  some  possest  of  the  street-door  key,  roam 

To  Oflleys,  or  the  Rainbow,  just  to  pass 

An  hour, — and  while  they  tipple  off  their  glass. 
Heedless  of  health,  that  never  mute  De  Lolme,* 
Which  says  more  in  two  words  than  many  a  tome, 

"Go  home,  thou  supper-eating,  drunken  ass  !" 

Now  do  the  streets  possess,  or  are  possest 

With  noise  and  uproar  ;  there  a  watch-house  charge, — 

Here  Vice  and  easy  Virtue  stand  confest, — 
And  Poverty  glides  by,  while  Theft's  at  large ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  to  light  the  crew, — 

Inebriated  sparks  their  winding  course  pursue. 

*  De  I/Aae  o&  tbe  dmttitutm^ 
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CHATEAUBRIANT'S  SKETCH  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY,  FROM 
JULTUS  C^SAR  TO  AUGUSTULUS. 

[We  present  our  readers  with  a  curious  specimen  of  the  affectation  of 
popular  opinions,  by  the  help  of  which  one  division  of  the  coH  droits 
in  the  French  Chamber,  is  trying  to  oust  the  other.  The  liberal 
sentiments  contained  in  the  following  piece  of  admirable  declamation 
arc  valuable,  not  as  coming  from  M.  de  Chateaubriant,  from  whom 
any  other  would  come  with  just  the  same  force  and  consistency^  but 
as  one  of  the  straws  which  show  how  the  wind  sits — one  of  the  many 
indications,  that  the  tools  and  champions  of  despotism  are  compelled 
to  do  unwilling  homage  to  the  increasing  power  of  public  opinion.] 

ACADEMIE  FRANCAISE. 

Sitting  of  the  9th  of  February, 

The  first  part  of  this  sitting  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the 
Duke  de  Montmorency.  His  speech  on  this  occasion,  and  the  reply  of 
M.  Daru,  director  of  tlie  Academic,  were  warmly  applauded. 

M.  le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriant  read  the  first  part  of  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  France,  upon  which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged. 
The  following  sketch  of  Roman  History  from  Julias  Csesar  to  Augustulns, 
was  particularly  admired  : — 

"  Republican  Rome  had  long  repudiated  liberty  to  become  the 
concubine  of  tyrants.  Her  degradation  was  almost  forgotten  in  the 
grandeur  of  her  first  choice.  History  presents  us  with  nothing  so 
complete,  so  accomplished,  as  the  character  of  Csesar.  He  imited 
the  three-fold  genius  of  the  statesman,  the  historian,  and  the  warrior. 
Unhappily,  Csesar  partook  of  the  corruption  of  his  times.  Had  he 
been  born  in  the  age  of  pure  morality  he  would  have  been  the  rival 
of  Cincinnatus  and  Fabricius,  for  nature  had  endowed  him  with  every 
kind  of  strength ;  but  when  he  appeared  in  Rome,  virtue  had  fled — 
there  was  nothing  left  but  glory — he  had  no  alternative — no  better 
career  was  open  to  him. 

"  Augustus,  the  heir  of  Caesar,  was  not  one  of  that  highest  order  of 
men  who  occasion  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  nations ;  he  was  of  that 
secondary  class  who  profit  by  them,  and  who  build  the  superstVucture 
upon  foundations  dug  and  laid  by  a  stronger  hand.  The  terror  which 
Augustus  inspired  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  advantageous  to 
him  in  the  sequel ;  the  trembling  factions  were  hushed,  and  a  long 
peace  reconciled  them  to  their  chains.  The  crafty  Emperor  affected 
republican  forms ;  he  consulted  Agrippa,  Maecenas,  and  perhaps  Virgil, 
on  the  re-establishment  of  liberty,  at  the  very  time  that  he  instituted 
the  Praetorian  guards ;  he  employed  the  muse  to  silence,  or  to  disarm 
history,  and  the  world  has  looked  with  indulgence  on  the  vices  of  the 
friend  of  Horace. 

"  Tiberius,  the  successor  to  Augustus,  did  not,  like  hiin,  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  deceive  or  seduce  the  Roman  people ;  he  oppressed 
them  openly : — he  did  not  try  to  conceal  their  chains ;  he  forced  them 
to  drink  the  very  dregs  of  slavery.  In  his  person  began  that  line  of 
monsters,  born  of  the  corruption  of  Rome.  He  invented  the  crime  of 
high  treason^  which  became  a  source  of  reyenoe^  and  gave  birth  to  the   ' 
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race  of  informers,  a  new  order  in  the  magistracy,  which  Domitian 
declared  inviolable. 

"  Tiberius  sacrificed  the  remaining  rights  of  the  people  to  the  Senators, 
and  the  persons  of  the  Senators  to  the  people ;  because  the  people, 
poor  and  ignorant,  had  no  other  strength  but  in  their  common  rights, 
while  the  Senators,  rich  and  enlightened,  derived  all  their  power  from 
their  personal  worth.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius  was  characterised  by 
the  vices  of  little  souls  ;  hatred  in  return  for  the  services  he  received, 
and  jealousy  of  every  kind  of  merit.  Talent  is  always  formidable  to 
despots.  When  they  are  weak,  they  dread  it  as  a  rival  in  power,  when 
strong,  as  a  declaration  of  liberty. 

"  His  private  morals  were  worthy  of  his  political  crimed,  but  they 
were  passed  over  in  silence,  for  he  called  his  atrocity  in  support  of 
his  debauchery,  and  sheltered  himself  under  the  terror  he  inspired. 

"  At  this  period  the  model  of  all  his  virtues  fulfilled  his  mission  upon 
earth.  He  brought  back  among  men,  religion,  morality,  and  liberty, 
just  as  they  appeared  to  be  expiring  for  ever.  Two  worlds  now  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  eyes  of  men: — Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross — 
Tiberius  at  Caprese. 

"  After  Tiberius — Caligula  and  Claudius — a  madman  and  an  idiot — 
were  raised  to  the  command  of  the  empire,  which  then  went  on  of  itself, 
as  it  were,  moved  by  those  springs  of  baseness  and  of  tyranny  which 
Tiberius  had  put  in  action.  We  must  do  justice  to  Claudius.  The 
crown  was  placed  upon  his  head  in  his  own  despite.  A  soldier  disco- 
vered him  concealed  behind  a  door,  during  the  tumult  which  succeeded 
the  assassination  of  Caius,  and  saluted  him  Emperor.  The  terrified 
Claudius  begged  only  for  life,  he  received  not  only  life,  but  empire, 
and  he  wept  at  the  gift. 

"In  like  manner  as  all  conquerors  are  Alexanders,  all  tyrants  are 
Neros.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  this  prince  deserves  so 
remarkable  a  distinction  ;  for  he  was  neither  more  cruel  than  Tiberius, 
nor  more  frantic  than  Caligula,  nor  more  de"bauched  than  Heliogaba- 
lus  ;  probably  it  is  because  he  killed  his  mother,  and  because  he  was 
the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians. 

"  The  vSenators  who  condemned  Nero  to  death,  proved  to  him  ^'  that 
an  artist  cannot  live  every  wkere^'  as  he  was  used  to  say  when  he 
sang  to  his  lute.  But  these  slaves,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  their  fallen 
master,  did  not  dare  to  attack  him  in  his  power.  They  let  the  tyrisint 
live  :  they  put  to  death  only  the  historian. 

"  The  death  of  Nero  caused  a  revolution  in  the  empire.  The  election 
of  the  Emperors  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  legions,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  became  purely  military.  The  barbarians,  who  were 
gradually  admitted  into  the  army,  grew  familiar  with  the  creation  of 
Emperors  ;  and  when  they  were  tired  of  giving  away  the  world,  they 
kept  it  for  themselves.  Galba,  who  for  a  moment  filled  the  place  of 
Nero,  was  the  last  of  an  ancient  race  ;  after  him  arose  a  new  order  of 
Princes,  chosen  from  the  lowest  ranks :  they  had  ruder  manners  and 
more  capacity  for  governing.  When  nations  are  in  their  decay,  it  is  in 
the  lower  classes  alone  that  any  strength  or  energy  is  to  be  found,  ias 
iron  must  be  sought  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius  soon  passed  away.  We  n: light  rather  say  that  they  were 
invested  with  the  puYple,  than  that'  tihey  reafty  possessed  the  imperial 
power. 
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^*  Surrounded  by  rebels,  Galba,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  stretched 
out  his  neck  to  his  murderers,  and  exclaimed :  ^  Strike,  if  my  death 
can  benefit  the  Roman  people/  His  head  fell :  it  was  bald ;  a  soldier 
was  obliged  to  wrap  it  in  a  cloth  to  carry  it.*  This  bald  head  might 
have  counselled  Galba  better.  Was  it  worth  while  to  place  a  crown  upon 
a  head  which  time  had  stripped  of  all  the  marks  of  youth  and  vigour  f 

"  Otho  wished  for  the  empire ;  but  he  wished  for  it  without  delay ; 
he  wished  for  it  not  as  a  means  of  exercising  power,  but  of  procuring 
pleasure.  Too  voluptuous  to  earn  it  by  labour,  too  feeble  to  know 
how  to  live,  he  had  only  strength  enough  to  die.  When  he  had  deter- 
mined to  stab  himself,  he  lay  down,  slept  soundly,  and,  on  waking,  be 
gave  himself  the  mortal  blow  and  quietly  departed,  without  reading 
Plato  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  without  tearing  his  own 
vitals.  But  when  Cato  expired,  liberty  died  also.  Otho  had  nothing 
to  leave  but  power. 

^^  VitcUius  sat  down  to  the  empire  as  to  a  banquet.  His  armed 
guests  forced  him  to  finish  the  feast  at  Gemonia.  His  death  sus- 
pended the  course  of  these  ignominious  reverses.  Twenty-eight  years 
of  happiness,  inten-upted  only  by  the  fifteen  during  which  Dotnitian 
reigned,  began  from  the  elevation  of  Vespasian  to  the  empire.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  was  the  period  during  which  mankind  enjoyed  the 
gi-eatest  felicity ;  this  is  true,  if  the  dignity  and  the  independence  of 
nations  are  to  go  for  nothing. 

"Every  imaginable  kind  of  merit  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  empire.  Those  who  possessed  these  qualities  were  free  to 
undertake  any  thing  they  pleased ;  they  were  shackled  by  no  re- 
straints ;  they  inherited  Nero's  absolute  power ;  they  could  employ  for 
good,  the  arbitrary  authority  which  had  hitherto  been  used  only  as  an 
instrument  of  evil.  What,  however,  did  this  despotism  of  virtue  pro- 
duce ?  Did  it  reform  manners,  did  it  re-establish  liberty,  did  it  pre- 
serve the  empire  from  its  approaching  fall  ?  No ;  the  human  race 
was  neither  altered  nor  improved.  Firmness  reigned  with  Vespasian ; 
mildness  with  Titus  ;  generosity  with  Nerva ;  grandeur  with  Trajan ; 
the  arts  with  Adrian ;  the  piety  of  polytheism  with  Antonine ;  and 
lastly,  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  philosophy  ascended  the  throne — ^yet  the 
fulfilment  of  this  dream  of  sages,  was  productive  of  no  solid  results 
to  the  world.  No  ameliorations  are  durable,  none,  indeed,  are  pos- 
sible, when  any  act  of  government  proceeds  from  the  will  of  indi- 
viduals, and  not  from  laws  and  institutions  :  and  the  Pagan  religion, 
no  longer  supported  or  corrected  by  austerity  of  manners,  transformed 
men  into  old  children,  destitute  alike  of  reason  and  of  innocence. 

"  There  were  at  this  period  some  Christians  in  the  empire ;  they 
were  obscure,  and  were  persecuted  by  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  yet,  with  their 
despised  religion,  they  accomplished  what  philosophy  upon  the  throne 
could  not  achieve.  They  instituted  laws,  corrected  manners,  and 
founded  a  society  which  exists  to  this  day. 

"  With  Marcus  Aurelius  terminated  the  era  of  Roman  happiness 
under  absolute  power.  From  the  reign  of  Commodus  we  may  date 
those  fearful  times  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  but  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire  and  the  remodelling  of  society.     The  virtues  of 

*  He  might  have  taken  it  up  by  the  eax^- K)r  was  the  nose  top  short  1 — French  Pq>w • 
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Marcus  Aurelius,  useless  to  the  public,  were  uuayailing  also  in  private — 
they  were  powerless  even  on  his  own  hearth.  Commodus  was  an  exe- 
crable sovereign  ;  yet  the  Romans  plunged  anew  into  abject  servility, 
with  such  ardour,  that  they  seemed  like  men  who  had  just  regained 
their  liberty  ; — they  were  delivered  only  from  the  virtues  of  their  late 
rulers. 

"  Two  effects  of  absolute  power  on  the  human  heart  are  here  to  be 
remarked.  It  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  great  and  virtuous 
princes  who  governed  the  empire,  to  doubt  the  legality  of  their  power, 
or  to  restore  to  the  people  their  usurped  rights ;  the  same  absolute 
power  which  thus  obscured  the  reason  of  the  good,  destroyed  that  of 
the  bad.  Nero,  Caligula,  Domitian,  and  Commodus,  were  frequently 
perfect  maniacs.  Heaven,  to  render  the  spectacle  of  their  crimes  less 
terrific  to  mortals,  gave  them  madness  as  a  sort  of  apology.  Com- 
modus, meeting  a  man  of  extraordinary  corpulence,  cut  him  in  two  tb 
show  his  own  strength,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  butchery.  He 
called  himself  Hercules — he  made  Rome  change  her  name  to  assume 
his,  and  shameful  medals  have  perpetuated  tlie  remembrance  of  his ' 
caprice.  Conmiodus  perished  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  child  who  was 
one  of  the  instruments  of  his  debaucheries,  by  poison  administered  by 
one  of  his  concubines,  and  by  the  hand  of  an  athlete,  who  finished,  by 
strangling,  the  work  begun  by  poison. 

"  Pertinax  succeeded  to  Commodus.  As  soon  as  his  ambition  was  satis- 
fied, he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  attained. 
There  is  one  sort  of  ambition  which  springs  from  the  consciousness 
of  virtues  which  want  a  field  for  their  display  or  for  their  exercise ; 
there  is  another  sort  which  arises  from  envy  of  the  virtues  we  cannot 
reach.  Pertinax,  an  austere  soldier,  was  massacred  by  the  Praetorian 
guards.  The  empire  was  put  up  to  auction,  and  two  bidders  contended 
for  the  rags  of  the  imperial  garment  bequeathed  by  Tiberius.  Didius 
Julinus  won  it  from  his  competitor;  he  out  bid-him  by  five  thousand 
sestertia.  The  senate  delivered  up  eighty  millions  of  men,  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  to  Didius.  He  could  not  ratify  his  bargain,  and  paid  his 
debt  with  his  life. 

"  Sevcrus  succeeded  to  Didius.  Born  at  Leptis,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  the  native  tongue  of  the  master  of  the  Romans  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Hannibal.  He  had  punic  cruelty  and  punic  faith  ;  yet  he  was 
not  wanting  in  a  certain  kind  of  grandeur.  When  he  was  taken  ill  at 
York,  being  conscious  that  he  was  dying,  he  said;  "  /  toas  every 
thing — now  nothing  remains  to  me,"  The  officer  of  the  guard 
having  approached  his  bed-side,  he  gave  him,  as  the  watch-word  o# 
the  day — '^  Let  us  work" — and  sank  into  eternal  repose. 

"  Caracalla,  the  son  and  successor  of  Severus,  reigned  for  a  while 
with  Gteta,  his  brother,  whom  he  soon  caused  to  be  murdered  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother.  He  went  into  Asia,  and  visited  the  ruins. of 
Troy.  To  honour  and  imitate  Achilles,  Caracalla  wished  tb  show  his 
grief  at  the  death  of  a  friend  ;  he  therefore  ordered  Festus,  a  freed 
slave  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  to  be  poisoned,  and  then  raised  a 
funeral  pile  to  him. 

"  As  Achilles,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greeks,  cut  off  his  fine  hair 
upon  the  bier  of  Patroclus,  Caracalla,  ugly  and  deformed,  tore  off 
the  few  locks  which  debauchery  had  left  him,  exciting  the  laughter  of 
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the  soldiers,  who  saw  that  he  could  scarcely  find  the  material  for  tbm 
sacrifice  to  the  remains  of  the  friend  he  had  poisoned. 

"  Caracalla's  excesses  had  destroyed  his  health ;  his  mind  wbb  as 
much  diseased  as  his  hody.  He  thought  himself  pursued  by  the 
ghosts  of  his  father  and  of  his  brother ;  his  crimes  arose  before  his 
eyes.  He  consulted  iBsculapius,  Apollo,  Serapis,  and  that  Jnpiter 
Olympus  whose  immortality  resided  only  in  his  statue.  Caracalla  was 
not  tranquillized ;  there  is  no  cure  for  remorse. 

"  Macrinus,  prefect  of  the  pratorium,  being  threatened  with  death 
by  Caracalla,  caused  liim  to  be  assassinated  before  he  could  execute 
his  menace.  This  Macrinus,  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  legions,  was 
a  man  of  a  character  ordinary  in  every  respect.  He  wished  for  empire; 
he  obtained  it ;  and  was  embarrassed  by  the  power  he  had  acquired. 
He  had  the  instinct  of  wickedness,  but  he  had  not  the  requisite  genius 
to  turn  it  to  advantage.  He  knew  not  how  to  give  fertility  and  effect 
to  his  crimes.  When  he  had  committed  one,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  what 
purpose  to  turn  it.  This  is  the  case  whenever  ambition  outstrips 
capacity — ^when  a  lofty  destiny  befalls  a  feeble  and  narrow  soul,  instead 
of  receiving  its  fulfilment  from  an  elevated  genius  and  a  noble  heart. 
After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  the  legions  took  the  empire  from. 
Macrinus. 

**  A  young  Syrian,  a  priest  of  the  saiu,  with  eyelids  painted>  with 
cheeks  tinged  with  vermillion,  wearing  a  train,  a  necklace,  bracelets, 
a  tunic  of  cloth  of  gold,  a  robe  of  Phoenician  silk,  and  sandals  orna- 
mented with  gems ;  surrounded  by  eunuchs ,  courtezans,  buffoons, 
singers,  and  dwarfs,  was  soon  called  to  reign  in  the  birth-place  of 
Horatius,  to  rekindle  the  chaste  fire  of  Vesta,  to  bear  the  sacred  shield 
of  Numa,  and  to  touch  the  venerable  emblems  of  the  sanctity  of  Rome. 

"  The  peculiar  kind  of  vice  which  ruled  the  world  under  Helio- 
gabulus  was  obscene  brutality.  Political  power  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  consummate  and  beastly  depravity.  None  were  called  to  the 
exercise  of  authority  who  could  not  attest  their  pretensions  by  a  course 
of  every  variety  of  debauchery.  Heliogabalus  submitted  himself  by 
turns  to  be  governed  by  a  charioteer  of  the  Circus,  and  by  the  son  of 
a  cook.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Cybele,  as  he  at  one 
time  intended,  he  would  not  have  been  less  impure.  He  had  prepared 
as  instruments  of  death,  in  case  of  need,  a  silken  cord,  a  golden 
poi guard,  poisons  enclosed  in  crystal  vases,  and  an  inner  court  paved 
witii  precious  atones,  into  which  he  might  throw  himself  from  the 
summit  of  a  tovrer.  All  these  resources  failed  him ;  he  died  as  he  had 
lirod,  in  a  receptacle  of  uncleanness.  His  head  was  cut  off;  his 
body  was  dragged  along  by  the  populace,  who  tried  to  throw  it  into 
a  sewer,  but  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  was  too  narrow,  and  to  this  accident 
Heliogabalus  owed  the  honours  of  the  Tiber. 

'•  Alexander  Sevorus,  cousin  of  Heliogabalus,  succeeded.  This 
eco:>ouiical  and  rational  prince  reigned  thirteen  years.  The  legions, 
weary  of  an  Emperor  who  pennitted  his  subjects  to  live,  were  impatient 
for  the  tribute  wliich  the  army  claimed  at  every  new  election.  The 
empire  was  a  farm,  which  every  succeeding  Emperor  took  on  lease  at  a 
stipulated  sum,  but  with  a  tacit  clause,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
to  die. 

^^  Maziminus  excited  the  legions  to  revolt,  and  Alexander  Severus 
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fell  under  the  blows  of  assassins  commissioned  by  him.  M aziminus 
seized  the  reins  of  government.  Thus  was  the  throne  first  filled  by 
a  barbarian ;  a  barbarian  of  ^that  very  tribe  from  which  sprang  the 
first  destroyer  of  Rome.  He  was  born  in  Thrace,  and  drew  his  origin 
from  the  Goths.  We  now  behold  a  new  rlice  of  men  who  had  an  excess 
of  those  qualities  which  were  nearly  extinct  in  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  conquerors  of  the  world.  This  one  generation  of  Romans,  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,had  as  masters,  an  African,  an  Assyrian, 
and  a  Goth ;  we  shall  presently  see  an  Arab  on  the  throne.  The  Romans, 
recovering  from  their  surprise,  revolted ;  they  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  being  governed  by  a  Goth  ; — as  if  slaves  like  them  could  pre- 
tend to  any  dignity  or  pride. 

"  Gordianus  Pius  and  his  son  perished  in  Africa,  where  they  had 
been  proclaimed  emperors ;  but  Maximinus  was  killed  by  his  soldiers 
at  the  siege  of  Aquilca.  The  Praetorian  guard  massacred  Macrinus 
and  BalbinuSjWho  succeeded  him,  and  the  purple  mantle  was  at  length 
thrown  to  the  third  Gordian,  grandson  of  jGrordianus  Pius.  Gordian 
obtained  great  advantages  over  that  Sapor,  who  was  destined  to  be 
fatal  to  the  empire.  These  advantages  he  owed  in  great  part  to  his 
father-in-law,  Mysoteus,  who  has  been  called  the  Guardian  of  the 
Republic.  Gordian  had  the  candour  to  confess  this ;  the  man  who 
can  ascribe  his  glory  to  him  to  whom  he  owes  it,  gives  the  best  proof 
of  deserving  it :  but  Rome  could  no  longer  support  a  great  man.  If  by 
chance  she  produced  one,  like  an  exhausted  mother,  she  had  no  longer 
strength  to  nourish  him.  Mysoteus  died,  probably  poisoned  by  Philip, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  important  ofiice  of  Prefect  of  the  Praetorium, 

"Philip  was  an  Arab,  and  the  son  of  a  captain  of  robbers,  s  Hi« 
ambition  could  only  be  satisfied  by  obtaining  at  once  supreme  power, 
and  the  death  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  owed  his  fortune.  Nobody 
was  shocked  at  this ;  crimes  had  ceased  to  attract  any  attention. 
Betrayed  in  his  turn  by  Decius,  his  lieutenant,  Philip  was  killed  on 
the  fields  of  Verona,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  military  election 
of  Decius. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Praetorian  guard  learnt  the  defeat  and  the  death  of 
Philip,  they  hastened  to  slaughter  his  son.  Ijb  is  related  of  this  unfor- 
tunate young  man,  that  from  the  age  of  five  he  had  never  been  seen  to 
laugh.  He  did  not  reach  the  throne,  and  he  lost  the  pleasures  of 
infancy.  These  at  least  he  would  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  remained  in 
an  Arab  tent.  In  these  times  an  emperor  never  died  alone.  His  children 
were  generally  massacred  with  him.  This  lesson,  though  incessantly 
repeated,  produced  no  effect.  There  were  a  thousand  competitors  for 
the  empire ;  there  was  not  a  single  father. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  men  and  of  things  at  the  accession  of 
Decius  to  the  throne.  Every  thing  tended  to  hurry  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Ronmn  Empire  ;  e\'ery  thing  was  prepared  for  the  invasion^  and 
for  tlie  victory  of  the  barbarians.  Nothing  was  opposed  to  their 
progress  except  Christianity,  which  awaited  them  to  tako. possession 
of  their  minds,  and  to  render  them  capable  of  founding  a  new  state 
of  society,  by  blessing  their  swords. 

"  The  terrible  Goths  are  now  about  to  appear:  the  other  barbarians 
encamped  on  the  frontier  will  soon  follow  them,  and  the  Capitol 
already  seems  to  tremble  before  the  ehouts  of  tkilee  hovdei.    Then 
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will  follow  desolation  without  example ;  three  nations  will  be  beheld 
at  once — ^the  Pagans  at  the  Circus ;  the  Christians  amid  the  tombs ; 
the  Barbarians  every  where.  They  will  proclaim  themselves  the 
scourge  of  God,  and  they  will  earn  the  title.  Some,  a  race  of  giants, 
with  grey  eyes,  with  flaxen  hair,  naked,  or  covered  with  skins  of  beasts, 
will  combat  on  foot  with  clubs,  or  with  two-edged  axes;  others 
mounted  on  small  horses,  swift  as  eagles,  will  sling  on  their  saddle-bow 
the  skulls  of  their  conquered  enemies.  The  Romans,  in  terror  at 
the  black  and  flattened  countenances,  the  shrill  voices,  and  the  savage 
gestures  of  these  frightful  horsemen,  will  ascribe  their  origin  to  the 
union  of  Scythian  wtches  with  infernal  spirits. 

"  Here  Picts,  or  Caledonians,  will  eat  the  flesh  of  their  prisoners ; 
there  Arabs  will  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  wounded  by  their 
darts.  Gengcric  will  wish  his  ships  to  bear  him  wherever  God  visits 
the  nations  in  his  wrath.  Alaric  will  exclaim :  "  I  cannot  stop ;  I 
feel  within  me  something  which  urges  me  on,  and  drags  me  to  the  walls 
of  Rome."  Atala  will  follow  a  mysterious  sword,  found  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.^  "  The  grass  grows  no  more,"  he  will  cry,  "  where  tl^ 
horse  of  Atala  has  trodden,"  and  lus  king  of  the  Huns  will  hesitate 
which  prey  to  seize.  He  will  not  know  which  arm  to  extend ;  whether 
to  take  possession  of  the  eastern  or  of  the  western  empire ;  to  raie 
Rome  or  Constantinople  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  In  these  days  there  will  be  no  shelter  from  death  or  from  slavery* 
All  the  charioteers  of  the  Circus ;  all  the  populace  of  the  Amphitheatre ; 
all  the  prostitutes  of  the  Temple  of  Cybele,  who  made  the  world  blush 
at  their  hideous  excesses  ;  all  the  senators,  those  successors  of  Cato, 
who  could  not  support  the  heat  of  day,  who  travelled  in  the  night, 
enclosed  between  curtains  of  silk,  and  borne  on  the  backs  of  their 
slaves  ;  all  this  race, — judged  and  condemned, — ^will  be  scattered  by 
the  blast  of  the  divine  \iTath.  To  escape  from  the  barbarians,  the 
Romans  will  take  refuge  in  Carthage,  in  Cyrcne,  in  Alexandria,  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  in  all  the  cities  of  Asia ;  but  in  the  most  remote  places 
they  will  find  other  barbarians.  Driven  from  the  centre  of  the  empire 
to  its  extremities,  thrown  back  again  from  the  frontiers  to  the  centre, 
they  will  be  entrapped  like  beasts  in  a  park,  surrounded  by  hunters: 
there  will  be  no  retreat,  neither  under  the  walls  of  the  crumbling  ca- 
pitol,  nor  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert. 

"  Plague  and  famine  will  carry  off  those  whom  the  sword  had  spared ; 
the  antique  race  of  men  will  be  extirpated ;  fields,  strewed  with  the 
bones  of  the  dead, will  be  clothed  with  forests;  the  desert  borne  along, 
as  it  were,  by  the  barbarians,  and  shifting  as  they  shift,  will  cover  the 
face  of  provinces  formerly  the  most  populous  ;  and  in  countries  which 
had  be  enanimated  by  countless  inliabitants,  nothing  will  remain  but 
the  sky  and  the  earth.  After  so  many  calamities,  when  the  dost 
raised  by  the  march  of  the  armies  of  nations  shall  have  subsided ; 
when  the  clouds  of  smoke  arising  from  the  conflagration  of  cities 
shall  be  dissipated;  when  death  shall  have  silenced  the  groans  of 
multitudes ;  when  the  fall  of  the  Roman  colossus  shall  have  ceased  to 
resound  ;  then  will  be  beheld  a  cross, — and  at  the  foot  of  this  cross 
a  new  universe.  All  will  be  changed ;  men,  religion,  manners,  lan- 
guage— a  few  apostles  with  a  gospel  in  their  hands,  sitting  upon  the 
ruins,  will  resuscitate  society  from  the  midst  of  the  tombs,  as  for- 
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merly  their  master  restored  to  life  those  who  helieved  in  him.  Pause 
at  the  aspect  of  this  new  world,  to  recognise,  if  you  can,  two  men — ^the 
one  is  the  son  of  a  secretary  of  Atala,  who  quitted  Rome  for  ever, 
with  the  empire ;  he  lives  in  exile,  in  a  country-house  formerly  he- 
longiug  to  Lucullus,  without  thinking  of  all  that  is  associated  with  his 
name,  indiiferent  to  the  lessons,  ignorant  of  the  recollections,  which 
are  given  or  recalled  by  the  place  he  inhabits — the  other  per^onagie. 
has  an  axe  for  his  sceptre,  his  long  hair  for  a  crown ;  he  has  conquered- 
a  little  town  called  Lutetia. 

"  This  son  of  the  secretary  of  Atala  is  Augustulus :  this  barbarian 
king  is  Clovis." 

The  noble  Vicomte  finished  this  speech  amidst  the  same  applauses 
which  were  heard  at  its  commencement. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  HUDIBRAS. 

AN  USURER 

Keeps  his  money  in  prison,  and  never  lets  it  out  but  upon  bail  and 
good  security,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  did  the  Cavaliers,  to  appear  again 
upon  warning.  Lords  and  courtiers  are  apocryphal  with  him,  but* 
aldermen  and  country  squires  canonical ;  but  above  all,  statute  and 
mortgage — though  he  is  often  cheated  with  a  buttered  bun,  and  lays 
out  his  money  a  day  after  the  fair ;  when  land  security  proves  under 
age  ;  and  elder  mortgage  goes  away  with  all.  He  abhors  a  member 
of  parliament  as  a  malefactor,  that  takes  sanctuary  in  the  temple,  and 
lurks  in  his  Ram-alley  privilege,  against  which  varlets  and  bum- 
bailiifs  are  void  and  of  none  effect.  He  undoes  men  by  laying  obli- 
gations upon  them,  and  ruins  them  for  being  bound  to  them.  He 
knows  no  virtue  but  that  of  an  obligation,  nor  vice  but  that  of  failing 
to  pay  use.  He  makes  the  same  use  of  men's  seals  as  witches  do  of 
images  in  wax,  to  make  the  owners  waste  and  consume  to  nothing.  A 
man  had  better  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  than  to  him  ;  for  he 
that  is  bound  to  him  is  bound  prentice  to  a  prison,  and  when  he  is  out 
of  his  time  is  sure  to  be  in.  He  curses  the  bones  of  those  that  made 
the  act  against  extortion,  as  too  gi*eat  an  imposition  upon  liberty  of 
conscience.  He  ventures  to  break  it  out  of  zeal,  and  though  he  lose 
his  principal,  is  contented,  like  a  fanatic,  to  "  suffer  persecution  for 
righteousness/'  He  delights  most  of  all  to  deal  with  a  rich  prodigal, 
who  maintains  his  avarice  as  he  does  others'  luxury.  These  two 
vices,  like  male  and  female  vipers,  keep  together  until  the  one  has 
spent  all,  and  then  the  other  devours  it,  until  the  one  bites  off  the 
other's  head. 

A   CATCHPOLE 

Is  a  journeyman  sheriff,  a  minister  of  justice  and  injustice,  right  or 
wrong.  He  is  a  man  of  quick  apprehension  and  very  great  judgment, 
for  it  seldom  begins  or  ends  without  him.  His  business  is  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  bodies  of  all  those  he  has  in  his  warrant.  These^  are 
his  tenements,  no  more  in  their  own  occupation,  but  his,  till  he  de- 
livers them  over  to  Satan,  that  is,  the  jailer.  He  lays  his  authority, 
like  a  knighthood,  on  tlie  shoulder,  and  it  presently  possesses  the 
whole  body,  till  bail  and  mainprize  bring  d^veraoce.  He  fears 
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nothing  like  a  rescue,  with  which  he  is  sometimes  grievously  afflicted, 
and  heaten  like  a  setting  dog  that  springs  the  game.  This  never  falls 
so  heavy  upon  him  as  when  he  docs  his  husiuess  too  near  home,  (like 
an  unskilful  cur  that  runs  at  sheep,)  for  then  the  lawyers  that  set  him 
at  work  pump  and  shave  him  for  his  pains.  His  greatest  security  is  in 
his  knavery,  when  he  takes  money  of  hoth  sides,  and  is  paid  for  not 
seeing,  when  he  has  no  mind  to  it.  His  whole  life  is  a  kind  of 
pickopring,  and  like  an  Indian  eannihal,  he  feeds  on  those  he  takes 
prisoners.  His  first  husincss  is  to  convey  their  hodies  to  a  tavern  or 
an  ale-house,  where  he  eats  and  drinks  thoir  heads  out.  He  is  a 
greater  enemy  to  liberty  than  Mr.  Ho])hes,  and  would  reduce  all  men, 
if  he  could,  to  necessity.  He  eats  his  bread,  not  with  the  sweat,  hut 
the  blood  of  his  brows  ;  and  keeps  himself  alive,  like  those  that  have 
issues,  by  having  holes  made  in  his  skin ;  for  it  is  part  of  his  vocation 
to  be  beaten  when  it  falls  in  his  way,  and  sometimes  killed  if  occasion 
serve. 

A  SAILOR 

Leaves  his  native  earth  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  and 
is  but  a  kind  of  naturalized  fish.  He  is  of  no  place,  though  he 
is  always  said  to  be  bound  for  one  or  otber,  hut  a  mere  citizen 
of  the  sea,  as  vagabonds  are  of  the  world.  He  lives  within  the 
dominions  of  the  water,  but  has  protection  from  the  contrary  element, 
fire,  ^\^thout  which  his  wooden  castle  were  not  tenable.  He  is  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  prison,  and  yet  travels  further  and  faster  than 
those  that  are  at  liberty  ran  do  by  land.  He  makes  his  own  way  by 
putting  a  stop  to  the  wind's,  that  drives  his  house  before  it  like  a 
wheelbarrow.  The  waves  of  the  sea  arc  both  the  road  and  the  wheels 
of  his  carriage,  and  the  horses  that  draw  it,  without  all  question,  of 
the  breed  of  the  wind.  He  lives,  like  Jonas,  in  the  belly  of  a  wooden 
whale,  and  when  he  goes  on  shore,  does  not  land,  but  is  vomited  out 
as  a  crudity  that  lay  on  the  fish's  stomach.  How  far  soever  he  travels 
he  is  always  at  home,  for  he  does  not  remove  his  dwelling,  but  his 
dwelling  removes  him.  The  boisterous  ruggedness  of  the  element  he 
lives  in  alters  his  nature,  and  he  becomes  more  rude  and  barbarous 
than  a  landsman,  as  water  dogs  are  rougher  than  land  spaniels.  He 
is  a  very  ill  neighbour  to  the  fishes  he  dwells  among,  and,  like  one 
that  keeps  a  gaming  house,  never  gives  them  a  treat  without  a  design 
to  feed  upon  them,  like  a  sea  cannibal  that  devours  his  own  kind ; 
and  they,  when  they  catch  him  out  of  his  quarters,  use  him  after  the 
same  manner,  and  devour  him  in  revenge.  A  storm  and  a  calm  equally 
annoy  him,  like  those  that  cannot  endure  peace,  and  yet  are  unfit  for 
war.  He  ploughs  the  sea,  and  reaps  a  richer  crop  than  those  that 
till  the  land.  He  is  calked  all  over  with  pitch  and  tar  like  his  hull, 
and  his  cloathes  are  but  sheathings.  A  pirate  is  a  devil's  bird  to 
him,  that  never  appears  but  before  a  storm.  He  endures  a  horse's 
back  worse  than  foul  weather,  and  rides  as  if  he  rode  at  anchor  in  a 
rough  sea,  and  complains  the  beast  heaves  and  sets  uneasily.  The 
land  appears  very  dry  to  him,  having  leen  used  to  a  moister  element, 
and  therefore  he  is  fain  to  keep  himself  wet,  like  a  fish  that  is  to  be 
shown,  and  is  drunk  as  oft  as  he  can,  as  the  founder  of  his  order, 
Noah,  was  when  he  came  ashore,  and  he  believes  himself  bound  to 
conform  to  the  practice  of  his  for e-grandlather. 
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THE  MODISH  MAN 

Is  an  orthodox  gallant,  that  does  not  vary  in  the  least  article  of  his  life, 
conversation,  apparel,  and  address,  from  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline 
of  the  newest  and  best-reformed  modes  of  the  time.  He  understands 
exactly  to  a  day  what  times  of  the  year  the  several  and  respective 
sorts  of  coloured  ribands  come  to  he  in  season,  and  when  they  go  out 
again.  He  sees  no  plays,  but  only  such  as  he  finds  most  approved  of  by 
men  of  his  own  rank  and  quality  ;  and  those  he  is  never  absent  from 
as  often  as  they  are  acted ;  mounts  his  bench  between  the  acts,  pulls  off 
his  peruke,  and  keeps  time  with  his  comb  and  motion  of  his  persan, 
exactly  to  the  music.  He  censures  truly  and  faithfully,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  memory,  as  he  has  received  it  from  the  most  modish 
opinions,  without  altering,  or  adding  any  thing  of  his  own  contriving, 
"  So  help  him  God."  It  costs  him  a  great  deal  of  study  and  practice  to 
pull  off  his  hat  judiciously,  and  in  form,  according  to  the  best  prece- 
dentSj  and  to  hold  it  when  it  is  off  without  committing  the  least  over- 
sight. All  his  salutes,  motions,  and  addresses,  are,  like  the  French 
wine,  right  as  they  came  over,  without  any  mixture  or  sophistication  of 
his  own,  "  D — ^n  him,  upon  his  honour."  His  dancing-master  does 
not  teach,  but  manage  him  like  a  great  horse ;  and  he  is  not  learnt, 
but  broken  to  all  the  tricks  and  shows.  He  is  as  scrupulous .  as  a 
Catholic  of  eating  any  meat  that  is  not  perfectly  in  season,  that  is,  in 
fashion,  and  dressed  according  to  the  canon  of  the  church,  unless  it  be 
at  a  French  house,  where  no  sort  of  meat  is  at  any  time  out  of  season, 
because  the  place  is  modish;  and  the  more  he  pays  for  it,  and  is 
cheated,  the  better  he  believes  he  is  treated.  He  iff  very  punctual  in 
his  oaths,  and  will  not  swear  any  thing  but  what  the  general  concur- 
rence of  the  most  accomplished  persons  of  his  knowledge  will  be  ready 
to  make  good 

AN  IMPOSTOR 

Is  a  great  undertaker,  and  as  great  an  underperformer ;  for  his  business 
being  only  to  profess,  he  believes  he  deals  fairly  with  the  world  in 
having  done  that,  and  is  not  engaged  to  proceed  any  further;  for  he 
takes  so  much  pains  to  get  opinion  and  belief,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected he  should  be  able,  or  at  leisure  to  do  anything  else,  as  shop- 
keepers, that  sell  and  put  off  their  wares,  and  study  how  to  get  cus- 
tom, have  no  time  to  work  and  labour  themselves,  and  commonly 
understand  nothing  of  the  manufacture  of  that  which  they  deal  in ; 
for  to  profess  much,  and  perform  too,  is  more  than  the  business  of 
one  man.  He  is  so  prodigal  of  his  promises,  that  of  so  many  thousands 
which  he  has  made,  he  was  never  known  to  keep  one :  for  they  are  the 
only  commodity  he  deals  in,  and  he  gets  his  living  by  putting  them  off; 
and  the  quicker  trade  he  has,  the  better  he  thrives,  for  they  drive  no 
mean  trade,  and  live  by  turnings  and  windings  of  their  words.  All 
the  force  of  his  art  and  knowledge  lies  in  his  face,  as  Sampson's 
strength  did  in  his  hair ;  for  it  is  proof  against  any  impression  what- 
cvci* ;  and  though  he  finds  himself  detected  by  the  wiser  part  of  the 
world,  he  disdains  that,  and  fortifies  himself  with  the  better  judgment 
of  the  ignorant,  which  he  is  sure  will  never  fail  him.  All  his  abilities 
consist  in  his  own  impudence ;  and  the  instrument,  with  which  he  does 
all  his  feats,  like  an  elephant's  proboscis,  grows  on  his  face ;  for  he 
gets  employment  and  credit  by  giving  himself  cduBtetattcei  which  he 
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esteems  more  honourable  than  to  receive  it  from  another.  He  never 
goes  without  some  dull,  easy  believer,  and  under-cheat,  whose  office  is 
to  cry  him  up  and  lie  for  him,  and  with  him  he  stalks  as  a  fowler  does 
with  his  horse.  He  will  offer  great  advantages  for  such  slight  and. 
trivial  consideration,  that  the  very  cheapness  of  his  undertakings 
argues  that  they  are  counterfeit,  or  that  he  never  came  honestly  by 
them,  otherwise  he  could  not  part  with  them  upon  such  terms.  He  never 
shows  his  judgment  more  than  in  his  choice  of  those  he  has  to  deal 
with  ;  for  the  impostor  and  gull,  when  they  are  fitly  matched,  draw  in 
one  another  like  the  male  and  female  screw,|and  the  one  contributes  as 
much  as  the  other  to  the  business. 

A  GAMESTER 

Is  a  merchant  adventurer,  that  trades  in  the  bottom  of  a  dice-box. 
Three  bales  of  Fulhams  and  a  small  stock  in  cash  sets  him.  He 
seldom  ventures  but  he  insures  before-hand.  He  is  but  a  juggler  of 
the  better  sort ;  for  the  one's  box  and  dice  and  the  other's  box  and 
balls  are  not  very  unlike ;  and  the  slight-of-hand  in  managing  them  is 
the  mastery  of  both  their  arts.  He  throws  dice  for  his  living,  as  some 
condemned  to  be  hanged  do  for  their  lives.  He  pays  custom  to  the 
box  for  all  he  imports ;  and  an  ordinary  is  his  port.  He  shakes  his 
dice  like  a  rattle-snake,  and  he  that  he  fastens  on  is  sure  to  be  bitten, 
and  sometimes  swells  till  he  breaks.  He  takes  infinite  pains  to  render 
himself  able  in  his  calling,  and  with  perpetual  practice  of  his  hand 
and  tools,  arrives  at  great  perfection,  if  the  hangman  do  not  spoil  his 
palming  with  an  untimely  hot  iron.  His  box  and  dice  are  his  horn- 
ring  and  knife,  with  which  he  will  dissect  an  insufficient  gamester's 
pocket  alive,  and  finger  his  money  before  his  face.  He  never  cuts  the 
cards,  but  he  cuts  a  purse,  and  when  he  deals  the  cards  he  sells  them. 
He  never  stakes  any  thing  but  his  conscience,  which  is  none  of  his  own ; 
for  the  devil  has  the  keeping  of  it,  and  he  ticks  with  him  for  it  upon 
reputation.  He  trusts  his  false  dice  to  themselves,  but  never  ventures 
a  true  one  without  a  slur  or  topping-  The  rook  is  his  affidavit-man, 
and  he  lets  him  go  half-a-crown  now  and  then,  that  he  may  swear  it 
out  upon  occasion,  and  judge  always  upon  his  side,  right  or  wrong. 
Besides  this  his  business  is  to  fancy  for  him,  for  he  is  superstitious  that 
way,  and  will  rather  bar  his  own  cast  than  go  against  the  conscience  of 
his  fancy.  He  differs  nothing  from  a  common  pickpocket,  but  that  he 
does  the  same  thing  by  another  method,  and  so  much  a  worse  as  he 
picks  a  man's  reason  and  reputation  as  well  as  his  pocket.  After  he 
has  spent  all  his  own  time  and  a  great  deal  of  other  men's  money,  he 
becomes  known  and  so  avoided :  or  else  new  tricks  come  in  play,  which 
he  is  too  old  to  learn,  and  so  dwindles  to  a  rook,  and  at  last  leaves 
the  world  as  poor  as  alms-ace.  The  cheat  and  gull  with  equal  hope, 
for  one  another's  money  cope ;  but  the  former  being  of  confederacy 
with  the  dice,  they  and  he  easily  run  down  the  other. 

A  MERCHANT 

Is  a  water-spaniel  that  fetches  and  carries  from  one  country  to 
another.  Nature  can  hide  nothing  out  of  his  reach,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  deepest  seas  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  rocks,  but  he  hunts  it  out 
and  bears  it  away.  He  ransacks  all  seas  and  lands  to  feed  his  avarice, 
as  the  old  Romans  did  their  luxury ;  and  runs  to  the  rainbow  to  find 
a  bag  of  gold,  as  they  persuade  children.    He  calls  all  ships  tliat  ar» 
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laden,  good  ships,  and  all  that  are  rich,  good  men.  He  forsakes  the 
dry  land,  and  hetakes  himself  to  wind  and  water,  where  he  is  made  or 
marred,  like  a  glass,  either  hlown  into  a  good  fortune  or  hroken  in 
pieces.  His  trade  heing  upon  the  sea,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  it ; 
for  he  grows  rich  no  way  so  soon  as  by  devouring  others  of  his  own 
kind,  as  fishes  use  to  do,  and  gains  most  by  losing  sometimes,  to  make 
others  do  so  that  are  not  able  to  bear  it,  and  thereby  leave  the  whole 
trade  to  him.  He  calls  news  advice,  which  he  and  his  correspondents 
make  by  confederacy,  to  terrify  with  false  alarms  of  ships  lost  or  cast 
away  that  are  safe  and  out  of  danger,  those  that  have  ventures  upon 
them  to  insure  at  excessive  rates,  and  pay  30  per  cent  for  taking  a 
commodity  of  his  off  his  hand ;  for  he  always  gains  more  by  false  news, 
as  well  as  false  wares,  than  by  true,  until  he  is  discovered,  and  then 
he  must  think  of  new  ones.  The  more  ignorant  and  barbarous  people 
are,  the  more  he  gets  by  dealing  with  them:  glass  beads  and  copper 
rings  pass  for  jewels  among  the  Indians,  and  they  part  with  right  gold 
for  them.  He  studies  nothing  (besides  his  own  books)  but  almanacks 
and  weather-cocks,  and  takes  every  point  of  the  compass  into  serious 
consideration.  His  hopes  and  fears  turn  perpetually  with  the  wind, 
and  he  is  sea-sick  after  a  storm,  as  if  he  had  been  in  it,  and  runs  to 
a  conjuror  to  know  how  the  devil  has  dealt  with  him,  and  whether  he 
may  be  confident  and  put  his  trust  in  him.  His  soul  is  so  possessed 
with  traffic,  that  if  all  churches  had  not  made  souls  a  commodity  and 
religion  a  trade,  he  had  never  been  of  any  ;  but  if  the  Pope  would  but 
give  him  leave  to  farm  purgatory,  he  would  venture  to  give  more  than 
ever  was  made  of  it,  and  let  no  soul  out,  how  mean  soever,  that  did  not 
pay  double  fees.  One  of  the  chiefest  parts  of  his  ability  in  his  profes- 
sion consists  in  understanding  when  to  break  judiciously  and  to  the 
greatest  advantage  ;  for  by  that  means,  when  he  has  compounded  his 
debts  at  an  easy  rate,  he  is  like  a  broken  bone  well  set,  stronger  than 
he  was  before.  As  for  his  credit,  if  he  has  cheated  sufficiently  and  to 
the  purpose,  he  rather  improves  than  lessens  it ;  for  men  are  trusted  in 
the  world  for  what  they  have,  not  what  they  are. 

A   FLAYER 

Is  a  representative  by  his  calling,  a  person  of  alL  qualities ;  and 
though  his  profession  be  to  counterfeit,  and  he  never  means  what  he 
says,  yet  he  endeavours  to  make  his  words  and  actions  always  agree. 
It  is  his  labour  to  play,  and  his  business  to  turn  passion  into  action. 
The  more  he  dissembles,  the  more  he  is  in  earnest,  and  the  less  he 
appears  himself,  the  truer  he  is  to  his  profession.  The  more  he 
deceives  men,  the  greater  right  he  does  them;  and  the  plainer  his  deal- 
ing is,  the  less  credit  he  deserves.  He  assumes  a  body  like  an  appari- 
tion, and  can  turn  himself  into  as  many  shapes  as  a  witch.  His 
business  is  to  be  somebody  else,  and  he  is  never  himself  but  when  lie 
has  nothing  to  do.  He  gets  all  he  speaks  by  heart,  and  yet  never  means 
what  he  says.  He  is  said  to  enter  when  he  comes  out,  and  to  go  out 
when  he  goes  in.  "When  he  is  off  the  stage  he  acts  a  gentleman,  and 
in  that  only  makes  his  own  part  himself.  When  he  plays  love  and 
honour  in  effigy,  the  ladies  take  him  at  his  word,  and  fall  in  love  with 
him  in  earnest ;  and,  indeed,  they  may  be  truly  said  to  fall  in  love, 
considering  how  much  he  is  below  thena.  This  Ijlows  him  up  with  so 
much  vanity,  that  he  forsrets  what  he  is,  and   as  he  dHnde*?  th^m,  90 
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they  do  him.  He  is  like  a  motion  made  by  a  clock-work,  the  poet 
winds  him  up,  and  he  walks  and  moves  till  his  part  is  run  down^  and 
then  he  is  quiet.  He  is  but  a  puppet  in  great,  which  the  poet  squeaks 
to  and  puts  in  what  posture  he  pleases ;  and  though  his  calling  be 
but  ministerial  to  his  author,  yet  he  assumes  a  magistery  over  him, 
because  he  sets  him  on  work,  and  he  becomes  subordinate  accordingly. 
He  represents  many  excellent  virtues  as  they  light  in  his  part,  but 
knows  no  more  of  them  than  a  picture  does  whom  it  resembles  ;  bis 
profession  is  a  kind  of  metamorphosis,  to  transform  himself  out  of 
one  shape  into  another,  like  a  tailor's  sheet  of  paper  which  he  fold^ 
into. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  world  is  so  delighted  with  figures,  and  so 
averse  to  truth,  since  the  mere  imitation  of  a  thing  is  more  pleasant 
than  the  thing  itself,  as  a  good  picture  of  a  bad  face  is  a  little  better 
object  than  the  face  itself.  All  ornament  aud  dress  is  but  disguise, 
which  plain  and  naked  truth  does  never  put  on.  W and  cut- 
purses  flock  to  him  to  ply  for  employment,  and  he  is  as  useful  to  them 
as  a  mountebank  is  to  an  apple-woman.  He  is  an  operator  of  wit 
and  dramatic  poetry,  and  Jan  Fricup  [?]  to  the  muses.  His  prime 
qualifications  are  the  same  with  those  of  a  liar —  confidence  and  a 
good  memory ;  as  for  wit  he  has  it  at  second-hand,  like  his  clothes. 
The  ladies  take  his  counterfeit  passions  in  earnest,  and  accompany 
him  with  their  devotions,  as  holy  sisters  do  a  gifted  hypocrite  at  bis 
holding  forth ;  and  when  he  gives  the  false  alarm  of  a  fright  they  are 
as  much  concerned  as  if  he  were  in  real  danger,  or  the  worst  were  not 
past  already.  They  are  more  taken  with  his  mock  love  and  honour, 
than  if  it  were  real,  and,  like  ignorant  dealers,  part  with  right  love 
and  honour  for  it.  His  applause  and  commendation  is  but  a  kind 
of  manufacture  formed  by  clapping  of  hands ;  and  though  it  be  no 
more  than  men  set  dogs  together  by  the  ears  with,  yet  he  takes  as  a 
testimony  of  his  merit,  aud  sets  a  value  on  himself  accordingly.  His 
harvest  is  the  spring  and  winter,  when  he  gets  that  which  maintains 
him  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  A  great  plague  is  terrible  to  him, 
but  a  thorough  reformation  much  more  ;  in  the  one  he  is  but  suspended, 
but  by  the  other  abolished,  root  and  branch. 
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There  is  not  a  description  of  authors  that  comprehends,  under  the 
same  name,  characters  more  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  than 
the  class  of  travellers.  Whilst  some  merely  defraud  the  public  of  its 
time,  money,  and  patience,  and,  having  been  nuisances  in  the  countries 
where  they  sojourned,  indemnify  themselves,  on  their  return  home,  for 
the  expences  of  their  tour,  by  putting  forth  some  distorted  caricatures 
of  the  scenes  and  persons  they  have  visited  in  the  course  of  it ;  there 
are  others  that  are  entitled  to  rank  high  among  the  importers  of 
knowledge  and  the  benefactors  of  the  community.  To  this  latter 
division  Mr.  Fraser  eminently  belongs.  Instead  of  earning  cheaply  the 
reputation  of  a  traveller,  by  exploring  some  tract  of  country  a  thousand 

*  A  Journey  into  Khorasan,  &c.  by  J,  B.  Fraser,  Esq.  Author  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.    London,  1826. 
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times  before  visited  and  described,  he  has  chosen  for  the  subject  of  his 
investigations  a  country  little  known  to  Europeans,  where,  of  course, 
a  diligent  inquirer  might  hope  to  collect  much  new  and  useful  in 
formation.  At  Tehran,  which  an  ordinary  traveller  would  have  thought 
it  some  merit  to  have  reached,  and  where  he  doubtless  would  have 
put  an  end  to  his  journey,  Mr.  Eraser  considered  his  as  only  com- 
mencing. The  object  he  had  in  view,  to  explore  the  eastern  parts  of 
Khorasan  and  the  adjacent  countries,  implied  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  enterprise.  The  Shah,  it  appears,  is  jealous  of  allowing  Europeans 
to  deviate  to  the  eastward  of  the  high  road  from  Shiraz  to  Tehran, 
either  from  some  vague  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his  desert 
dominions,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  expose  to  a  stranger  the  nakedness 
of  the  land.  Mr.  Eraser  had  before  his  eyes  the  fate  of  Mr.  Brown, 
the  last  traveller  that  had  attempted  this  route,  whose  murder 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  perpetrated  at  the  king's  in- 
stigation. The  natives  themselves  gave  this  out  for  fact,  and  stated' 
that  a  gold  chronometer,  which  Mr.  Brown  carried  with  him,  found 
its  way  into  the  cabinet  of  his  majesty.  In  addition  to  the  appre- 
hensions naturally  arising  from  this  source,  the  traveller's  proposed 
route  was  full  of  difficulties  and  hazard.  The  Turkomans,  though, 
like  most  other  savage  tribes,  they  be  famed  for  hospitality,  are  by  no 
means  a  safe  people  among  whom  to  sojourn,  and  are  in  the  habit  of 
pouncing,  like  a  hawk  upon  a  sparrow,  on  the  caravans  that  traverse 
the  districts  they  infest,  and  at  one  fell  swoop  carrying  oflF  both  the 
traveller  and  his  goods.  It  is  thus  necessary  for  persons  proposing  to 
cross  the  desert  to  collect  in  considerable  numbers,  and  even  then,  to 
watch  their  opportunity,  as  the  mariners  of  old  used  to  do  the  wind, 
and  put  out  when  the  passage  is  understood  to  be  clear.  The  country 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  particular  agitation. 
Mr.  Eraser  met  a  chupper  (courier  express)  going  with  intelligence  to 
the  king,  from  the  court  at  Mushed,  that  a  body  of  troops  whom  the 
prince,  governor  of  Khorasan,  had  dispatched  to  co-operate  with  Seyed 
Mahomed  Khan,  a  chief  of  the  country,  against  the  Turkomans,  had 
been  surprised  I;y  their  faithless  ally,  and  made  prisoners,  with  their 
general,  guns,  and  baggage.  In  addition  to  which,  whilst  waiting  at 
Sharood  for  the  assembling  of  a  cafilah,  his  jeloodar  (equerry)  came 
to  him,  with  a  face  full  of  news,  to  relate  how  a  caravan,  on  its  way 
from  Tursheez,  had  been  chappowed  by  a  party  of  Turkomans.  The 
intelligence  proved  to  be  correct ;  and  other  information  gave  but  an 
alarming  picture  of  the  district.  The  Turkomans,  and  sundry  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  Were  cAoppo wing"  in  diflferent  directions;  and  it  was 
said  that  the  Shah  "  could  call  nothing  in  Khorasan  his  own  beyond 
Mushed,  Nishapore,  and  Subzawar,  and  that  these  were  devoured  by 
his  servants."  When,  after  waiting  a  day  or  two,  the  travellers  had 
collected  in  what  was  thought  sufficient  strength,  it  was  amusing, 
thougli  at  the  same  time  vexatious,  to  observe  the  reluctance  of  the 
persons  composing  the  caravan  to  set  out,  and  how,  on  the  most  absurd 
pretences,  the  evil  hour  was  deferred  from  this  day  to  the  next,  and 
trom  one  hour  to  another.  "  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  all  talked 
boldly ;  some  were  for  loading  at  noon,  others  in  the  evening,  but 
none  spoke  of  exceeding  that,*'  At  noon  the  word  is  given  to  load, 
the  traveller  swallows  his  breakfast  i(i  haste,  every  tlung  is  packed,  up^ 
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aod  some  of  the  divisions  are  even  filing  out  of  the  caravanserai,  when, 
again,  evening  becomes  the  word.  The  traveller  applies  bimself 
earnestly  to  counteract  the  demon  of  procrastination  thus  at  work, 
.  and  succeeds  so  far  that  the  caravan  is  at  length  in  motion.  They 
had  proceeded  but  two  miles,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  a  horseman 
of  the  governor's  had  arrived  with  orders  to  delay  the  departure  of 
the  cafilah,  as  the  Turkomans  wore  certainly  in  motion.  The  whole 
caravan  was  panic  struck ;  but  when  the  messenger  of  these  evil  tidiugs 
was  inquired  for,  he  was  not  to  be  found — come,  nobody  knew  when, 
and  vanished,  nobody  knew  where  !  The  consternation,  however,  was 
not  the  less  general,  and  the  question  is  then  proposed,  to  proceed  or 
return  ?  The  elders  move  that  the  decision  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
will  of  God,  to  be  declared  by  a  mode  of  divination  resembling  the 
Sortes  yirgiliancB,  to  which  the  Mahometans  are  addicted.  It  con- 
sists of  opening  the  Koran,  and  deciding  on  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
in  any  emergency,  by  the  meaning  of  the  text  which  first  presents 
itself  to  the  eye  of  the  opener.  "  This  was  instantly  agreed  to  on  all 
hands,  the  book  was  produced  from  the  girdle  of  a  moollah  in  company, 
and  all  stood  suspended  in  anxiety  for, the  event.  The  answer  was 
pronounced  by  the  mooUahs  to  be  unfavourable  to  proceeding ;  and, 
in  an  instant,  the  whole  cafilah,  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
camels  and  an  equal  number  of  men,  like  a  flock  of  pigeons  at  the 
sight  of  a  hawk,  had  turned  their  faces,  and  were  in  full  retreat 
towards  the  village,  at  a  pace  far  more  rapid  than  that  with  which 
they  had  advanced  ;  the  very  camels  seemed  to  have  caught  the  panic 
of  their  owners,  and  moved  swifter  back  to  this  haven  of  safety." 

Laudable  as  is  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  Mr.  Eraser  has  dis- 
covered, he  united  with  it  a  quality  yet  more  rare  and  more  valuable. 
He  seems,  from  the  outset,  to  have  proposed  it  to  himself  as  a  duty  to 
observe  all  that  could  in  any  way  interest  or  instruct  the  reader, 
and  has  related  his  observations  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
accuracy.  From  first  to  last,  every  item  of  his  narrative  bears  upon  it 
the  stamp  of  the  most  perfect  veracity;  and,  not  only  this,  but  con- 
veys a  most  correct  imj.ression  of  the  objects  and  persons  described. 
In  general,  the  value  of  his  representations  arises  much  more  from  their 
manifest  correctness,  than  from  any  powers  of  picturesque  delineation 
which  they  discover ;  and  yet  several  passages  might  be  cited  as  de- 
picturing in  a  very  lively  manner  the  scenes  and  objects  described. 
Among  these  might  be  instanced,  his  account  of  the  incidents  on 
board  the  Indian  .vessel  on  its  way  to  Muscat ;  of  the  approach  to 
Shiraz,  with  several  other  views  of  the  Persian  landscape,  and  of  a 
tribe  of  Eels  whom  he  encountered  in  the  act  of  migrating  from  one 
pasture  to  another,  and  whose  general  appearance  as  well  as  habits 
veiy  much  resemble  those  of  a  gipsy  horde,  in  Scotland's  olden  time. 

As  for  the  composition  of  the  work,  the  author  disclaims  all  pre- 
tensions to  elegance,  and  does,  indeed,  write  somewhat  carelessly. 
He  is  apt  to  use  the  word  7iever  for  not,  and  to  put  the  adverb  only 9 
invariably  in  the  wrong  place,  and  occasionally  to  abuse  his  figures  of 
speech,  by  making  people,  as  we  have  seen,  "  stand  suspended,"  and 
to  employ  terms  that  savour  of  pedantry.  Yet  these  are  trifling  pecca- 
dilloes ;  and  his  narrative  wants  only  to  be  corrected  in  some  points, 
and  pruned  of  some  redundancies^  to  merit  the  praise  of  being  tole- 
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rably  well  written.  There  is,  moreover,  a  little  self-importance  occa- 
sionally manifested,  particularly  where  the  author,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Jukes,  undertakes  the  conduct  of  the  mission,  which 
he  had  accompanied  from  Bombay,  and  which  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Persian  court.  The  reader  will  have  more  difficulty  in  pardoning 
some  elaborately  sentimental  passages,  and  some  loose  political  specu- 
lations about  Mahometanism,  &c.  which  occur  in  the  course  of  this 
work;  but  even  these  are  nothing,  weighed  against  its  substantial 
merits. 

Khorasan,  as  has  been  said,  was  his  destination.     He  succeeded  in 
reaching  Mushed,  the  capital  of  the  province,  but  the  reader  has  to 
regret  the  distractions  of  the  country,  and  other  circumstances,  which 
cut  short,  at  that  place,  his  intended  route  to  Bokhara  and  Samercand. 
Of  the  Turkoman  tribes,  their    marauding    excursions,  and  general 
mode  of  life,  he  has  collected  many  interesting  particulars.     It  is  curi- 
ous to  remark,  how  exactly  similar  are  the  habits  of  men  in  all  coun- 
tries, when  placed  in  like  circumstances.     The  history  of  the  Turko- 
mans, their  propensity  to  plunder,  united  with  a  kind  of  savage  and 
dubious  hospitality,  the  mutual  hostility  of  their  tribes  to  one  another, 
and  their  never-ceasing  chappows  or  forays  upon  the  cultivated  districts, 
is  but  a  picture,  on  a  grander  scale,  of  the  habits  existing  among  the 
Celtic  population  of  this  island,  so  late  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century.     The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  subject  to  their  incursions, 
live  in  a  state  of  continued  alai*m.     As  was  the  case,  formerly,  in  the 
border-towns  of  Scotland,  each  village  has  its  keep  or  fortalice  ;  and  as 
the  inhabitants  can  never  say  when  an  attack  will,  or  will  not  be  made, 
they  go  armed  to  their  labour,  and  plough  their   fields  with  their 
swords  girded,  and  their  matchlocks  by  their  side.     The  Turkomans 
are  admirable  horsemen,  and  their  steeds  unrivalled  over  Asia  for  their 
powers  of  endurance.     These  are  proved  by  the  immense  distance  to 
which  marauding  parties  often  carry  their  incursions.     The  chappow 
made,  while  Mr.  Fraser  was  in  the  country,  upon  Ghourian,  only  forty 
miles  from  Herat,  must  have  marched  at  least  five  hundred  miles,  and 
a  great  part  of  that  through,  or  upon  the  skirts  of,  an  inhabited  country. 
Nay,  as  the  reader  of  Hadji  Baba  well  knows,  and  the  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Fraser,  their  inroads  have  been  known  to  extend  to  the 
vicinity  of  Ispahan,  though  this  place,  by  the  most  direct  route,  cannot 
be  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  their  homes,  in  the  desert, 
beyond  the  Attock.*     Preparatory  to  a  chappow,  their  steeds  undergo 
a  particular  kind  of  training,  which  more  resembles  that  of  our  pugilis- 
tic champions  and  pedestrians,  than  of  our  race-horses.     Every  par- 
ticle of  fat  is  sweated  out,  and  when  the  muscles  have  become  suffi- 
ciently firm  and  hard,  they  will  say,  in  commendation  of  a  horse,  that 
his  flesh  is  marble.     Thus  trained,  their  horses  will  carry  their  riders 
and  provisions  for  seven  or  eight  days  successively,  at  the  rate  of  about 
eighty  or  one  hundred  miles  a  day.     The  Turkoman  tribes  arc  either 
pastoral  in  their  habits,  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  or  ferocious  and 
predatory.     The  latter  are  chiefly  found  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
Khorasan  ;  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to  its  having  been 
the  debateable  land  of  two  or  three  great  monarchies,  and  therefore 


*  A  term  which  James  I.  might  have  used,  when,  speaking  of  the  county  of  Fife, 
he  s'^  d.  that  it  was  like  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  with  a  selvage  of  silk. 
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particularly  subject  to  wars  and  convulsions.  Religious  animosity 
inflames  the  lust  of  depredation,  by  whicii  they  are  animated  against 
the  settled  inhabitants  of  Khorasan.  They  are  Mahometans  of  the 
sect  of  Soonies,  the  Persians  are  Sheahs,  and  therefore  the  Turkomans 
hold  it  meritorious  to  make  war  upon  the  "  Kuzzil-baaheft"  as  they  call 
the  Persians,  to  the  knife. 

The  tribe  of  Tuckeh  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  but 
they  are  a  treacherous  race,  who  never  suffer  an  opportunity  of  plunder- 
ing, even  though  it  be  their  friends,  to  escape  them.  They  yield  a  no- 
minal obedience  to  Mahomed  Raheem  Khan,  Prince  of  Kliyvah ;  but 
nothing,  save  a  fear  of  consequences,  withholds  them  from  seizing  the 
caravans  that  pass  through  their  haunts,  and  from  chappowing  the 
territories  of  Mahomed  Khan  himself.  The  Gocklans  ana  Yamoots, 
the  two  other  tribes  to  which  Mr.  Eraser's  information  chiefly  relates^ 
were  formerly,  like  their  ancestors  the  Parthians,  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  An  old  Gocklan  warrior  mounted,  and  in 
possession  of  his  weapons,  was  so  adroit  in  the  use  of  them,  as  not  to 
mind,  it  is  said,  a  dozen  opponents.  The  decline  of  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  bow,  is  ascribed  to  the  cruel  expedient  of  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan,  the  late  King  of  Persia,  who,  enraged  at  the  repeated  aggres- 
sions of  the  Gocklans,  sent  out  a  powerful  force,  and  after  putting 
multitudes  to  death,  ordered  that  every  male  captive  should  have  the 
thumb  of  his  riglit  hand  cut  out  by  the  socket,  which  has  obliged 
them  to  take  to  the  matchlock. 

Money  is  not  current  among  the  Turkomans,  their  exchanges  being 
chiefly  effected  by  bartering  their  commodities  one  for  another.  Slaves 
constitute  the  principal  branch  of  what  may  be  called  their  foreign 
traffic.  Captives  are,  therefore,  a  description  of  plunder  as  profitable 
as  their  goods  and  chattels.  Though  ferocious  beyond  measure  in  the 
onset,  and  slaughtering  without  scruple  their  prisoners,  on  any  emer- 
gency, they  are  not  accused  of  treating  them  ill,  when  they  have  them 
once  safely  in  their  possession.  Merchants  travel  twice  a  year  through 
the  country  of  the  Turkomans,  to  buy  up  their  captives,  either  on  the 
hope  of  obtaining  from  the  latter  money  for  their  ransom,  or  merely 
with  a  view  of  selling  them  in  the  slave-markets  at  Bokhara  or  Khyvali. 
Their  treatment,  under  servitude,  at  these  latter  places,  is  so  far  from 
being  harsh,  that  many  are  known  to  have  voluntarily  remained  there, 
after  the  period  of  their  captivity  was  expin^d,  and  to  have  trafficked 
in  the  very  line  to  which  they  owed  their  settlement  in  the  place. 
Another  article  of  traffic  very  prevalent  among  them  will  strike  the 
reader  as  curious  and  unique.  The  Turkoman  buys  his  wife,  and,  it  is 
said,  will  give,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  more  for  a  widow  ihan  a 
maid.  A  lady  that  has  been  married,  and  acquired  any  degree  of  celebrity 
for  skill  in  housewifery,  will  fetch  from  two  to  four  thousand  rupees. 
The  average  price  of  a  maiden,  unskilled  in  the  economy  of  a  house- 
hold, is  from  two  to  four  hundred  only.  The  appearance  of  the 
Turkoman  ladies  did  not  make  any  very  favourable  impression  upon 
our  traveller.  The  elder  women,  in  particular,  he  describes  as  ugly, 
haggard,  and  withered.  Like  the  wild  Highlanders,  the  Turkomans 
pique  themselves  upon  their  hospitality  ;  but  they  are  suspected  of 
violating  it  in  a  way  that  discovers  a  highly  civilized  disregard  of  its 
sacred  ties.  The  Turkoman  ladies  are  reported  to  be  free  and  easy 
in  their  deportment  before  strangers ;  and,  "  they  do  *ay"  that  they 
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bave  been  known  purposely  to  betray  the  unhappy  guest  into  impro- 
per familiarities,  in  order  to  furnish  his  host  with  a  decent  excuse  for 
making  a  priise  of  him  and  his  chattels.  Notwithstanding  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  name,  in  point  oi  fact,  says  Mr.  Frazer,  none  but  a 
Mussulmaun  and  a  Soonie,  could  with  impunity  trust  himself  freely 
among  them. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Eraser's  journey  was  not  so  succcessful  as  his  en- 
terprising spirit,  and  thirst  for  original  information,  seemed  to  promise. 
He  found  his  residence  at  Mushed,  the  capital  of  Khorasan,  rendered 
not  only  unpleasant,  but  unsafe,  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  which  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  "  holy  city,'' 
and  a  strong  hold  of  the  moollahs,  is  there  found  in  full  force.  "  The 
town  began  to  talk  loudly  of  the  disgrace  and  even  sacrilege  of  per- 
mitting an  unbelieving  European  to  go  at  large  through  its  sacred 
streets."  One  of  tjie  more  rigid  moollahs  was  heard  to  exclaim: 
"  What !  are  the  skies  not  yet  fallen,  when  a  Kaffer  Feringhee  comes 
and  makes  his  residence  in  the  holy  city,  and  a  Mussulmaun,  a  moollah, 
and  a  Seyed,  lives  with  him,  serves  him,  and  eats  with  him  continually 
from  the  same  dish?"  The  boys  too — a  very  frequent  trick  of  the 
youthful  population  of  Mussulmaun  towns — pelted  him  with  stones, 
and  insulted  him  with  the  vilest  epithets,  always  concluding,  by  way  of 
climax,  with,  "  A  Jew,  a  Jew  !  a  Christian,  a  Christian  !"  To  allay 
these  hostile  feelings  towards  him,  he  affected  an  inclination  to  become 
a  Mussulmaun.  "  You  need  only  repeat  after  me,"  said  Meerza  Abdool 
Jawat  to  him, "  what  I  shall  dictate,  and  which  is  the  Mussulmaun  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  then  you  shall  be  our  brother,  and  no  one  can  call 
your  conduct  in  question,  go  where  you  will."  "  He  accordingly  com- 
menced dictating  to  me  theCulmeh,  which  I  repeated  after  him ;  after 
which  he  took  me  by  both'  hands,  and  pronounced  me  to  be  a  good 
Mussulmaun."  But  the  more  zealous  religionists  were  scandalized,  and 
thought  his  profession  a  mockery  worse  than  open  contempt.  Upon 
the  whole,  his  example  does  not  offer  any  encouragement  to  travellers 
in  Mussulmaun  countries  to  resort  to  this  expedient,  as  he  appears  to 
have  found  the  difficulties  in  preserving  his  assumed  character  greater 
than  those  to  which  his  avowed  infidelity  had  exposed  him.  The  in- 
credulity of  the  moollahs  was  not  to  be  satisfied  without  a  more  close 
examination  of  their  proselyte's  faith.  On  going  to  pay  a  visit,  he  finds 
assembled  in  the  house  a  number  of  the  more  zealous  Mussulmauns, 
bent  upon  sifting  him  to  the  uttermost.  He  was  asked  by  one  of 
them,  "  whether  the  happy  news  was  true?"  "  Alhumdulillah !"  re- 
plied the  convert,  in  a  solemn  voice,  bowing  his  head.  "  Mash  Allah  ! 
Allumdulillah !"  was  the  response,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  your  good 
disposition,  and  doubt  not  all  will  be  well  with  you ;  let  me  hear  you 
repeat  the  Culmeh.''  'i  he  traveller  would  have  declined ;  but,  on 
being  pressed,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  cate- 
chist.  Many,  notwithstanding,  audibly  declared  their  disbelief  in  his 
sincerity,  but  one  of  theui  silenced  the  incredulous,  by  saying,  "  God 
only  knows  the  heart ;  he  has  repeatedly  pronounced  the  Mussulmaun 
Culmeh  before  the  priests  and  before  ourselves ;  and  he  who  does  this, 
we  are  bound  to  look  upon  as  a  Mussulmaun."  This  charitable  per- 
son, however,  would  not  carry  his  acquiescence  so  far  as  to  assent  to 
a  proposition,  that  the  convert  was  qualified  to  visit  the  holy  shrine. 
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"  No,  no,*'  said  he, "  we  must  wait  awhile  for  that ;"  and,  in  a  word) 
poor  Mr.  Fraser  derived,  from  his  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  faith, 
no  other  advantage  than  that  of  heing  pci-plexed  with  cross  examina^ 
tions,  and  fatigncd  with  Mussulmaun  sennons. 

Whilst  his  residence  in  the  holy  city  was  thus  rendered  unpleasant 
and  hazardous,  the  state  of  affairs  without  was  such  as  to  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  heing  ahlc  to  proceed  onwards  to  Bokhara.  The  approach  of 
spring  had  set  the  Turkomans  in  motion ;  and  various  trihes  of  them 
were  reported  to  he  plundering  in  different  directions.  No  caravan, 
it  was  understood,  would  venture,  or,  indeed,  he  permitted  to  set  out 
from  Mushed  ;  and  without  a  caravan  it  was  impossible  to  stir.  The 
traveller  was  thus  compelled  to  return  upon  his  steps,  and  his  journey 
took  a  direction  to  the  north-west,  to  Astrabad,  on  the  Caspian.  He 
was  enabled  to  bear  this  disappointment  with  Christian,  or,  more  pnn 
perly,  Mussulmaun  resignation,  upon  learning  that  a  caravan  had 
actually  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Turkomans  in  the  line  of  his  in- 
tended march,  and  about  the  t\xae  when  he  was  to  have  been  upon  the 
road.  A  few  days  afterwards  word  was  brought,  that  "  a  band  of 
Tuckeh  Turkomans  had  made  a  dash  from  the  desert  beyond  Merve, 
even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghourian,  within  two  fursungs  of  Herat, 
where  they  plundered  a  village ;  and  retreated,  having  put  fifty  persons 
to  death,  and  carried  off  about  as  many  prisoners." 

Mushed,  besides  being  celebrated  for  holiness,  is  the  seat  of  the 
Persian  University.  Mr.  Fraser  enumerates  sixteen  medressas,  or 
colleges,  maintaining  each  a  certain  number  of  moollahs,  on  funds  de- 
rived from  landed  property,  or  the  rents  of  baths,  shops,  and  caravan- 
serais. Of  the  moollahs  some  receive  no  pay  from  the  medressas,  and 
others,  who  cannot  support  themselves,  enjoy  a  small  allowance.  It 
seems  to  be  the  practice  there  to  give  instructions  for  the  sake  of 
the  faith  they  profess  ;  or  rather,  with  the  view  of  gaining  a  name, 
by  their  zeal  and  learning,  and  rising  thus  to  influence  and  wealth. 
Pecuniary  remuneration  for  tuition  is  seldom  expected ;  but  when  a 
moollah  has  educated  the  children  of  a  rich  or  noble  family,  a  provi- 
sion of  some  sort  is  generally  made  him. 

The  subjects  principally  studied  in  the  Persian  colleges  are,  theo- 
logy, logic,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  medicine.  Their  course 
of  divinity  comprises  the  Koran,  the  standard  works  of  the  SheahS); 
and  all  points  connected  with  the  Mahometan  faith.  Their  logic  and 
metaphysics  are  but  of  a  very  low  order,  tending  only  to  wild  para- 
doxes and  plausible  hypotheses.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
metry of  Euclid,  and  their  system  of  astronomy  (a  study  valued 
chiefly  from  its  subservience  to  astrology)  is  the  Ptolemean, 
eked  out  with  many  strange  additions  of  their  own.  In  physic  their 
practice  is  mere  quackery,  atd  their  knowledge  is  confined  to  the 
qualities  and  effects  of  a  few  simples.  Those  moollahs  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  establishments,  reside  in  their  own  houses,  but  the 
others  have  rooms  in  college,  where  they  pursue  their  studies,  and  give 
instructions  to  the  students  that  present  themselves.  Of  the  latter, 
the  more  advanced,  and  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  have  cham- 
bers assigned  in  college,  by  the  moolwullee,  or  superior.  "  Their  hours 
of  study  are  generally  in  the  nights  and  mornings :  during  the  day 
they  repeat  their  lesson  to  their  maa/m^,  or  masters,  (the  superior 
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nioollahs,)  who  explain  to  them  such  things  as  they  do  not  com- 
prehend, and  set  them  new  tasks.  At  other  hours,  they  meet  to- 
gether in  each  other's  apartments,  and  amuse  themselves  in  dispute 
on  subjects  connected  with  their  literary  pursuits.  There  are  al- 
ways certain  poor  students  who  perform  for  the  richer,  or  more  ad- 
vanced, a  variety  of  little  domestic  offices;  such  as  cleaning  out 
their  chamber,  fetching  wood,  water,  and  articles  of  food  from 
the  bazar,  and  even  cooking  their  food.  For  the  maalims  and  su- 
perior moollahs  such  offices  are  usually  performed  by  some  of  their 
scholars ;  but  the  rest  help  themselves,  each  bringing  from  the  ba- 
zar such  articles  as  he  requires,  and  cooking  independently  in  his 
own  room." 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  university  of  Mushed.  We  may 
add  in  conclusion,  that  few  travellers  have  succeeded  better  than 
Mr.  Fraser  in  making  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  countries 
through  which  their  journey  lay.  When  it  is  considered,  what  the 
line  of  Mr.  Fraser's  route  was,  its  extent,  and  the  obscurity,  which 
hung  over  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  it  follows  that  few  persons 
have  travelled  to  better  purpose. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CURRENCY. 

On  the  subject  of  currency,  parliament  has  as  usual  demonstrated 
how  much  the  conservative  powers  of  such  an  assembly  exceed  in  value 
the  deliberative.  It  looks  as  if  men  of  talent  in  their  individual  capa- 
cities met  together  to  "  know  this  only  that  they  nothing  knew."  The 
cause  is  easily  traced  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  with  which  men  con- 
tent themselves  upon  subjects  where  their  individual  responsibility  is 
only  to  be  fractional.  Thus,  when  a  celebrated  advocate  states,  as  if 
it  was  an  ultimate  fact,  that  all  he  knows  is,  that  when  paper  and  gold 
have  existed  together,  the  gold  has  always  finally  disappeared, — it  is 
impossible  to  help  believing,  that  if  it  had  been  alleged  in  a  de- 
fence before  a  court  of  law,  that  all  wines  had  run  out  of  all  bar- 
rels, he  would  have  run  rapidly  to  the  conclusions,  that  if  they  ran 
out  it  was  because  there  were  leaks ;  that  leaks  might  have  been 
found,  and  being  found,  might  have  been  stopped  ;  and  would  never 
have  rested  in  the  assumption,  that  there  was  some  abstract  connexion 
between  wine  and  leakage  beyond  which  human  penetration  could 
make  no  advance. 

One  use  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  even  where  it  exists  in  the  most 
imperfect  form,  is  the  constant  evidence  it  holds  forth,  how  much  the 
knowledge  of  the  community  is  a-head  of  that  of  the  government,  and 
consequently  how  much  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all,  that  the 
government  should  represent  the  community  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  Thus,  in  the  British  parliament,  though  far  removed  from 
the  most  imperfect  of  existing  forms,  it  hardly  yet  appears  to  be  recog- 
nised and  understood,  that  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  in  any 
country  must,  for  an]^  period  for  which  the  wealth  and  business  of  the 
community  may  be  considered  as  unaltered,  be  a  constant  quantity, 
which  neither  gods  nor  men  can  alter ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  volume 
or  numerical  amount  be  increaaed,  the  value  of  any  given  part  must 
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he  diminished  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  increase  of  the  whole. 
All  the  steps  hy  which  this  effect  takes  place,  may  he  subjected  to 
mathematical  demonstration,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  experience 
as  to  the  general  tiiith.  Men  without  doors  have  known  this  long, 
because  it  was  forced  upon  them,  and  they  had  no  interest  not  to 
know  it ;  hut  there  is  a  long  and  dreary  interval,  between  its  being 
known  without,  and  its  being  wrought  into  such  general  and  operative 
knowledge  as  shall  be  effectual  within. 

The  great  deficiency  in  the  proceedings  of  parliament  has  been, 
that  they  have  overlooked  all  that  it  was  most  important  to  bring  to 
the  test  of  examination.  They  have  busied  themselves  with  acces" 
sories ;  and  they  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  no  important 
results.  Where  is  the  amount  of  what  has  been  received  by  the 
government  in  return  for  the  public  paper,  and  how  has  it  been  ac- 
counted for  ?  Why  have  private  individuals  been  allowed  to  coin 
paper  money,  and  carry  off  the  public  profits ;  and  why  are  they 
allowed  to  do  so  still?  Such  are  the  (piestions  which  the  public 
would  gladly  have  seen  examined ;  and  they  have  not  been  examined. 
When  a  government  issues  notes  upon  a  promise  to  pay  upon  de- 
mand, it  is  manifest  that  for  every  one  of  these  notes  that  is  retained 
in  circulation  and  not  returned  cither  in  discharge  of  taxes  or  demand 
of  payment,  the  goveniment  has  received  and  possessed  the  full  amoont 
of  what  was  given  to  it  in  return  for  such  note  at  the  time  of  issue; 
and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  accountable  for  the  same  in  like  manner,  as  for 
any  other  monies  or  things  coming  into  its  hands  in  the  course  of  its 
operations  as  a  government.  For  example :  if  a  government  had  in 
circulation  notes  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  it  would  be 
accountable  for  something  received  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions ; 
and  two  millions  and  a  half  (or  whatever  else  may  be  the  interest) 
ought  to  be  deducted  annually  from  the  taxes  levied  on  the  commu- 
nity, or  be  otherwise  accounted  for  to  parliament  on  the  same  grounds 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  monies  or  things  received.  For 
to  say  that  parliament  has  a  right  to  inquire  into  other'  receipts  and 
expenditure,  hut  has  not  a  right  to  inquire  into  this,  is  like  saying  it 
has  a  right  to  inquire  when  the  wind  is  northerly,  but  has  no  autho- 
rity or  jurisdiction  north-north-west.  Whatever  diversities  of  opi- 
nion there  may  be,  as  to  whether  parliament  is  constituted  in  the  best 
manner  that  is  abstractedly  possible,  it  is  clear  that  as  it  is,  it  is  all 
wo  liavc  now  ;  and,  therefore,  by  it  we  must  stand  or  fail,  in  all  mat- 
tors  (connected  with  present  expenditure. 

If  the  government,  instead  of  issuing  this  paper  itself,  and  placing 
tlic  ])ro(!eeds  to  the  credit  of  the  community,  allows  private  individuals 
to  issue  it  for  their  own  advantage,  it  then  gives  away  to  those  indi- 
viduals the  property  of  the  community ;  and  it  becomes  a  question, 
why  the  government  does  this,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  if  the 
government  were  soon  giving  away  the  public  lands  or  forests.  And 
here  men  have  had  too  long  experience  of  the  natural  history  of  go- 
vernments, to  be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  All  governments  have  a 
propensity  to  giving,  where  influence  can  be  procured  in  return,  and 
they  see  a  prohahility  of  having  their  wants  supplied  after  all  from 
the  purses  of  the  community ;  and  if  they  cannot  direct  the  stream  of 
their  bounty  with  all  the  precision  that  might  be  desired,  they  will  do 
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it  with  less.  A  government  which  lets  a  certain  number  of  niillior  s 
run  out  annually  will  have  just  so  many  millions  worth  of  influence 
at  its  command  of  a  better  kind  or  of  a  worse.  It  may  not  be  of 
quite  so  good  a  kind  as  if  the  government  had  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  its  own  bargains  in  the  market ;  but  it  will  be  of  a  kind  far 
too  good  to  throw  away,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  for  getting  this 
and  not  the  other. 

The  essential  point  is  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  wrong  done  by 
allowiiig  the  profit  arising  from  the  substitution  of  paper  to  be  taken 
by  individuals ;  for  those  individuals  will  maintain  they  do  nothing 
but  what  they  have  a  right  to  do.  Where  coins  have  been  issued, 
(which  under  a  sensible  government  takes  place  without  any  expence 
to  the  community,)  every  man  who  possesses  one  has  given  value  for  it. 
It  is  therefore  his  in  the  most  unlimited  sense  of  the  word ;  and  if  a 
discovery  should  be  thereafter  made  by  which  paper  can  be  caused  to 
perform  the  offices  of  coins,  it  is  he,  and  he  only,  who  has  a  right  to 
the  gain  arising  from  substituting  paper  and  restoring  the  coin  to 
the  common  uses  of  metal.  His  right  is  as  precise  and  clear,  as  that 
which  a  man  who  substitutes  glass  vessels  for  his  silver  ones  has 
to  pocket  the  difference  of  price.  If  the  thing  were  practicable, 
every  man  who  has  a  guinea  ought  to  have  a  note  for  the  same  amount 
put  into  his  pocket  for  nothing,  and  be  told  to  go  and  sell  his  guinea 
to  a  fi^oldsmith,  or  dispose  of  it  in  any  other  way  he  chooses.  This, 
if  it  were  practicable,  would  be  the  fair  and  just  tbiijg ;  and  anything 
which  produces  the  same  effect  is  just,  and  anything  which  does  not 
produce  it  is  not  just.  But  since  it  is  not  practicable  in  kind,  the 
object  must  be  to  produce  the  same  effect,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 
And  this  will  be  done,  if  the  government,  by  issuing  paper,  takes  to 
itself  all  the  benefit  of  the  substitution  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
gives  every  man  credit  for  a  share,  by  reducing  the  taxes  of  the  com- 
munity by  the  amount.  The  paper  will  be  gradually  substituted 
without  loss,  the  gold  will  quietly  run  out  and  return  to  its  original 
uses  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders,  and  there  will  be  an  after  credit 
given  to  the  holders  in  the  taxes  besides.  The  effect  on  each  indivi- 
dual may  not  be  the  same  with  complete  exactness;  but  it  will  be 
very  nearly  the  same,  and  so  nearly  that  every  man  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  it  in  preference  to  having  nothing.  It  will  be  as  near  to  exact- 
ness as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit ;  and  it  will  at  all  events  be 
porfoctly  clear  that  there  is  no  designed  wrong.  But  if,  instead  of 
this,  private  individuals  are  allowed  to  issue  paper,  the  proceeds  are 
taken  by  themselves,  and  no  diminution  bf  taxes  nor  other  credit  is 
give.i  in  consequence  to  the  community.  The  community,  therefore, 
loses  precisely  the  sum  taken  ;  which  is  just  what  it  would  do  in  a 
case  of  forcible  entry  of  the  mint.  There  is  no  use  in  the  private 
issuers  alleging  that  what  they  do  is  with  the  consent  of  individuals, 
'^'liis  may  be  quite  true ;  but  then  the  community  is  robbed  in  the 
result.  The  only  shadow  of  criminality  that  can  he  attached  to 
robbing  the  mint  consists  in  the  property  of  the  community  being 
taken  away  and  applied  to  the  benefit  of  individuals  who  are  not  the 
community.  It  would  be  useless  to  urge  that  ladders,  crow-bars,  and 
dark-lanterns  are  harmless  commodities,  and  were  procured  in  the 
market  with  the  perfect  consent  of  the  parties  concerned.     It  is  not 
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there  that  the  fault  lies ;  it  is  in  the  result.  So  in  the  coining  of 
paper-money  hy  individuals,  the  question  is  not  of  that  part  of  the 
act  which  consists  in  exchanging  this  paper-money  against  the  gold 
of  such  as  voluntarily  give  it,  hut  of  that  other  part  which  consists 
in  taking  away  from  the  community  what  it  ought  to  have  received- 
It  is  not  that  the  man's  guinea,  which  he  voluntarily  gives  for  the 
private  note,  is  taken  away  from  him,  hut  it  is  that  the  community  loses 
that  other  guinea,  or  the  value  of  the  same,  which  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  should  have  been  returned  to  them  in  the  deduction  made 
from  the  sums  levied  for  the  public  service.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very 
precise  in  making  out  this  part  of  the  case  ;  because  the  persons  inter- 
ested will  be  sure  to  throw  all  manner  of  delusion  about  the  point. 

The  questions  then  with  respect  to  private  bank  notes  separate 
themselves  into  two : — ^Whether  the  community  is  to  be  injured  by  the 
existence  of  private  notes  at  all ; — and  whether  it  is  to  be  further  injured 
by  the  want  of  security  for  their  payment ;  which,  to  some  persons, 
may  appear  like  asking — whether  a  government  should  allow  its 
subjects  to  be  robbed,  and  whether  it  should  further  allow  them  to  be 
murdered  afterwards.  That  the  first  question  should  ever  be  satis- 
factorily got  rid  of,  can  o.nly  be  expected  to  happen  under  circumstances 
which  shall  create  a  peculiar  connexion  between  the  representative  and 
the  constituents.  But  the  other  might  be  disposed  of  at  any  time, 
when  the  government  should  be  inclined  to  take  the  same  measures 
for  preserving  the  property  of  the  community  that  it  does  for  its  own. 
When  the  government  allows  its  own  money  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands- 
of  a  private  banker,  it  demands  that  he  shall  find  security  for  the 
amount ;  and  if  it  felt  equally  for  the  money  of  the  community,  it 
would  take  the  same  precaution.  But  it  ought  still  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  all  this  is  only  preventing  the  murder  in  addition  to  the 
robbery — is  only  stopping  the  adventitious  and  accumulated  evil,  while 
the  primary  one,  which  is  the  source  of  all,  goes  unrestrained. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  issuing  of  paper  is  a  trade,  and  government 
ought  not  to  trade,  the  answer  is,  that  the  coining  of  paper-money  is 
not  an  act  of  trade,  but  of  that  power  which,  consistently  with  the  good 
of  the  community,  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  government.  It  might 
as  well  be  urged  that  the  receiving  taxes  was  an  act  of  trade,  and 
individuals  request  to  open  private  excise-offices  and  pocket  the  excise. 
The  objection  in  both  cases  is  the  same  ;  namely,  that  what  ought  to 
go  to  the  credit  of  the  community  is  taken  by  individuals.  The  just 
and  proper  trade  of  a  banker  is  something  quite  distinct  from  the 
coining  of  paper-money  ;  and  consists  in  collecting  the  money  of  such 
persons  as  find  it  convenient  to  make  deposits,  and  lending  it  to  such 
as  wish  to  borrow.  Bills  also  the  bankers  may  discount ;  but  they 
should  do  it  with  their  own  money,  and  not  with  money  taken  from  the 
pul)lic.  Within  their  proper  limits,  they  act  as  a  most  useful  engine 
of  communication  between  different  parts  of  the  community.  But  if 
we  inquire  what  their  right  is  to  go  further  and  issue  paper-money  as 
the  means  of  lending,  their  right  is  none  at  all.  Let  them  lend  all  the 
money  they  can  of  their  own,  and  all  that  other  people  choose  to  trust 
them  with ;  but  let  not  the  millions  of  the  public  be  given  them  to 
lend. 

Since  the  value  of  any  given  part  of  the  currency  depends  uppn.tbe 
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quantity  of  the  whole,  it  is  clear,  that,  whenever  the  quantity  is  in- 
creased beyond  a  certain  limit,  whether  the  increase  takes  place  in  one 
species  of  currency  or  another,  depreciation  will  ensue.  But,  as  sobn 
as  the  coin  will  purchase  less  gold  than  is  contained  in  itself,  coins  will 
begin  to  run  out  or  disappear;  and  the  attendant  demand  for  coins 
for  the  purposes  of  reduction  or  exportation  will  be  a  check  to  fur- 
ther issues,  either  of  public  or  private  paper,  and,  in  fact,  will  cause 
the  issuers  to  withdraw,  or  pay  off,  some  portion  of  what  they  have 
already  issued.  And  since  there  is  no  check  to  the  issues  till  depre- 
ciation has  taken  place, — or,  in  other  words,  since  nothing  but  an 
actual  running  out  of  coins  will  check  the  issues  of  paper,  it  follows, 
that  if  the  issues  ai^e  to  be  kept  in  continual  check,  there  must  be  a  con- 
tinual running  out  of  coins  t6  do  it ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  wonder  the 
coins  should  disappear.  As  long,  therefore,  as  there  is  no  other  check 
on  the  issue  of  paper  than  the  demand  for  payment  in  coins,  coins  must 
disappear ;  but  it  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  because 
there  is  no  other  check.  What  portion  of  the  paper  retained  in  cir- 
culation under  such  a  system,  will  be  public,  and  what  private,  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  the  momentary  convenience  of  individuals.  The 
coiners  of  private  paper  will  call  this  a  fair  and  honourable  compe- 
tition, and  say  it  is  just  as  it  ought  to  be ;  while  there  is  just  the 
same  distinction,  in  reality-^  that  there  would  be  between  two  shops 
selling  in  the  same  market  and  at  the  same  prices,  with  the  difference 
that  one  was  selling  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  the  rightful  owners, 
and  the  other  for  those  who  were  not.  To  a  simple  customer  it  might 
make  no  difference  whether  he  went  to  one  shop  or  to  the  other ;  but 
there  would  be  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  those  who  were 
wronged  by  the  result. 

A  payment  in  gold  was  the  cure  for  the  last  great  fraud  inflicted  on 
the  community  through  the  medium  of  its  currency,  which  was  the 
fraud  of  over-issues  ;,and  therefore  men  are  naturally  attached  to  it. 
But  if  bank-paper  could  be  made  to  keep  its  value  without  it,  and  the 
cxpence  of  finding  gold  be  saved  to  the  community,  no  man  need  com- 
plain ;  and  the  question  is  only  whether  it  can.  And  whether  it  can 
or  not,  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  paper  currency,  by  the 
discussion  of  the  question.  Strong  reasons  may  be  urged  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  way  to  secure  the  community  the  greatest  advantages  of 
which  the  subject  is  capable  would  be  by  means  of  an  inconvertible 
public  paper,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  faithfully  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  public,  and  of  which  no  new  issues  should  take  place 
but  by  consent  of  Parliament  upon  proof  produced  that  the  bank-note 
would  purchase  in  the  market  a  certain  standard  quantity  of  gold  (as 
for  instance,  the  quantity  in  what  is  called  a  sovereign),  and  something 
more ;  from  which  excess,  the  whole  number  in  circulation  being 
known,  the  quantity  to  be  issued  may  be  collected  by  simple  propor- 
tion. The  real  measure  of  the  vajue  of  a  note  or  coin,  is  what  it  will 
buy,  expressed  in  some  kind  of  commodities  that  is  least  liable  to  great 
fluctuations ;  and  that  gold  is  a  convenient  commodity  for  measuring 
value  has  been  agreed  upon  by  all  mankind.  If  it  is  asked  why  this 
would  be  better  than  a  gold  circulation,  it  is,  because  it  saves  the  ex- 
pense, as  it  may  be  two  millions  and  a  half  annually  to  the  public.     If 
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it  is  asked  why  it  is  better  than  a  paper  currency  payable  upon  do*< 
mandy  it  is  because  it  prevents  the  loss  consequent  upon  gold  being 
demanded  in  a  time  of    public  paikic.     When  gold  is  demanded  at 
such  a  season,  as  for  instance,  at  a  time  of  expected  invasion,  it  Is  not 
because  there  is  absolute  diminution  in  the  wealth  and  business  of  the 
community  at  that  moment,  but  because  individuals  desire  gold  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  up  a  hoard  against  future  contingencies,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  might  be  tempted  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  flannel  garments. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  be  indulged  in  this  desire 
at  the   public  expence  in  one  case  mort?  than  in  the  other.     If  they. 
desire  gold,  let  them  buy  gold  in  the  market,  as  they  would  flannel.  It 
is  truC'that  the  price  of  gold  may  rise  under  such  circumstances  of  in- 
creased demand,  as  would  the  price  of  flainel  ;  but  this  presents  no 
new  reason.     Tlie  principle  on  which  gold  would  be  desired  in  such  a. 
case,  separates  itself  from  the  principles  peculiar   to  currency,  and 
enters  into  those  which  arc  common  to  flannels.     But  notwithstanding 
this  desire,  the  inconvertible  currency  would  continue  to  perform  the 
office  of  the  instrument  of  exchange,  even  in  the  extreme  case  of  a  sue- 
cessful  invasion.     For  it  is  clear  that  the  enemy  could  not  prevent  its 
circulation  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  had  not  fallen  under 
his  power.    And  in  those  which  had,  it  would  be  his  object  not  to  de- 
stroy the  paper  currency,  but  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  possible  into  his 
own  hands.     If  indeed  he  could   prevent  its  circulation  in  the  places 
which  he  had  not  yet  conquered,  it  would  be  a  powerful  engine  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.     But  since  this  is   impossible^  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  attempt  it  afterwards.     Flither  his  occupation  is 
permanent,  or  it  is  temporary.     If  it  is  permanent,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  mulct  every  man  in  the  amount  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency found  in  his  possession,  with  no  benefit  to  himself;  if  he  has  the 
common  sense  of  an  enemy,  he  will  at  least  do  an  injury   in  a  more 
profitable  form.     If  it  is  temporary,  the  conquered,  at  the  worst,  have 
only  to  conceal ;  and  paper  is  more  easily  concealed  than  gold.     Ano- 
ther point,  too,  that  merits  consideration,  is,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  have  a  paper  avowedly  inconvertible  from  the  beginning,  than 
a  paper  which  breaks  down  and  becomes  inconvertible  at  the  moment 
of  expected  invasion  ;   as  the  Bank  of  England^s  paper   has  done 
before,  and  would  probably  do  again  in  like  circumstances.   With  the 
exception  of  the  quality  of  inconvertibility,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween an  inconvertible  paper  kept  under  popular  control,  and  a  paper 
that  professes  to  be  payable  in  gold  upon  demand  ;  and  the  question 
seems  to  be,  whether  the  inconvertibility  shall  be  avowed  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  whether  it  shall  be  treasured  up  to  be  avowed  at  the  worst 
of  all  possible  times,  and  when  it  can  do  nothing  but  add  to  the  panic 
arising  from  other  causes.     Under  a  system  of  inconvertible  paper, 
coins  might  be  kept  in  circulation  to  any  amount,  by  fixing  the  standard 
quantity  of  gold  to  be  purchased  by  the  note  or  coin,  at  a  little  more 
than  is  contained  in  the  coin.     At  the  same  time  it  may  be  difficult  to 
say  why  the  community  should  be  put  to  a  loss  of  profit  equal  to  the 
value  of  these  coins  ;  unless  it  were  to  please  elderly  gentlemen,  which 
is  something. 
The  fact  that  an  inconvertible  public  paper  does  not  lose  its  value 
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even  when  the  greatest  poseihle  panie  id  created  by  the  change,  was 
sufficiently  established  when  the  Bank  of  England  refosed  payment. 
Men  were  astonished  that  the  same  consequences  did  not  take  place  as 
in  the  case  of  the  stopping  of  a  private  bank  ;  never  reflecting  that 
the  two  cases  had  nothing  in  common  but  the  word  Bank.  The  tmth 
is,  that  a  public  bank,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  break* 
The  Bank  of  England  did  all  that  men  could  do  to  break,  and  could 
not.  The  value  of  what  the  community  requires  to  form  for  it  an 
instrument  of  exchange,  must  always  be  there ;  though  excessive  issues 
may  increase  the  number  of  claimants  among  whom  this  value  is  to  be 
divided,  so  as  to  rob  the  public  to  any  assignable  amount.  This  truth 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  paradox  with  which  Adam  Smith  amuses  him- 
self, and  which  has  been  repeated  in  so  many  forms,  where  he  says 
that  "  a  tax  on  money  is  paid  by  nobody."  If  a  piece  of  paper  can  be 
made  to  perform  the  office  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  a  coin  of  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce  may  be  made  to  do  so  too ;  and  instead  of  there  being  any" 
wonder  in  this,  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  community  which 
saves  the  quarter  of  an  ounce,  had  not  sense  to  save  the  other  three. 
The  reason  why  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  can  be  spared  out  of  the  coin,  is 
because  the  whole  ounce  might  be  spared  also.  A  man  might  as  well 
wonder  that  his  bond  for  four  talents  could  be  engraven  on  a  plate  of  gold 
which  weighed  only  three  ;  when  the  fact  is  that  a  piece  of  parchment 
might  spare  the  whole.  All  this,  however,  supposes  that  the  amount 
of  the  issues  is  kept  under  rigid  restraint ;  for  without  it,  the  whole 
becomes  only  a  machine  for  taking  money  from  the  subjects  without 
consent  of  Parliament.  How  much  the  public  did  lose  by  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England  after  its  paper  was  made  inconvertible ;  what 
portion  of  this  was  taken  from  the  stock-holders,  and  what  from  the 
holders  of  the  currency  at  large ;  what  share  was  left  to  the  issuers 
of  private  paper  ;  and  how  the  reduction  of  the  depreciation  as  well  as 
the  bringing  it  on  might  be  made  a  profitable  speculation,  by  the  simple 
contrivance  of  altering  the  mode  of  laying  taxes  from  imposts  ad 
valorem  to  imposts  fixed  in  nominal  amount,  may  all  be  demonstrated 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  by  a  little  help  from  the  higher  species  of 
arithmetic,  provided  the  requisite  data  can  be  obtained.  There  is  no 
more  mystery  in  all  this  than  in  determining  a  bankrupt's  dividend  5 
provided  always  that  he  can  be  made  to  surrender  facts. 

A  question  that  will  occur,  and  to  which  the  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment have  not  produced  a  satisfactory  answer,  is :  WTiat  is  the  Bank 
of  England  ?  Does  any  body  know ;  or  does  any  body  know  that 
will  tell  ?  Is  it  an  office  for  the  issuing  of  paper  currency  for  the 
benefit  and  to  the  credit  of  the  community,  as  a  victualling  office  Is 
an  office  for  another  specific  purpose  1  If  it  is  not,  why  is  it  not  f 
Whence  is  it  that  the  Bank  of  England  talks  of  the  absence  of  right 
to  demand  an  explanation  of  its  receipts  and  issues,  when  neither  the 
Customs  nor  the  Excise  set  up  any  similar  claim  in  their  respective 
dcpartnionts?  Is  it  that  the  government  has  made  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  by  contract,  with  an  imderstanding  that  the  con- 
tractors are  to  make  all  they  can  by  all  means,  and  has  not  yet  made 
over  the  Customs  or  the  Excise?  If  so;  what  was  the  contract^ 
Has  what  was  received  been  accounted  for  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
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community  ?  How  much  is  taken  off  annually  from  what  is  levied  on 
the  community,  in  consequence  of  the  said  contract  ?  Was  the  con- 
tract a  fair  one ;  or  has  the  profit  heen  left  as  a  bonus  among  a  class 
highly  respectahle  for  their  wealth  and  parliamentary  influence/as 
the  profits  of  coining  priyatc  paper  have  heen  left  among  another 
class  ?  Did  the  government  sell  hy  this  contract  only  what  it  had 
itself  a  ri^ht  to  ;  namely,  the  power  of  conducting  the  puhlic  paper  in 
the  manner  most  heneficial  to  the  community,— or  did  it  sell  what  it 
had  itself  no  right  to ;  namely>  the  power  of  conducting  the  public 
paper  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  somebody  else  ?  All  these 
are  questions  on  which  the  public  are  greatly  in  want  of  satisfaction ; 
and  hke  the  hungry  congregation  of  a  cathedral,  they  "  look  up  and 
are  not  fed." 

Four  millions  of  the  pieces  called  sovereigns  are  proposed  to  be 
issued  in  the  interval  between  the  present  period  and  1829  ;  while  the 
self-same  effect  might  have  been  produced  by  keeping  in  circulation 
four  millions  of  the  notes  of  a  public  bank,  conducted  upon  just  prin- 
ciples, and  the  whole  difference  of  value,  or  four  millions,  be  put  into 
the  pockets  of  the  community.  The  fallacy  is  lodged  in  the  con- 
founding of  public  with  private  paper.  The  poorer  classes  suffer 
much  by  the  one  pound  notes  of  private  bankers  being  not  paid 
upon  demand  ;  and,  therefore,  there  shall  be  no  one  pound  notes  of 
the  public  bank  ; — such  is  the  syllogism.  There  seems  to  be  an  un- 
Tdllingness  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  public  and  private 
paper ;  because  it  would  lead  to  the  result,  that  private  paper  is  a 
wrong.  It  is  quite  clear  that  these  four  millions  must  run  out,  as  long 
as  there  is  no  check  on  the  issue  of  public  and  private  paper,  but  the 
demand  for  coins  caused  by  coins  running  out  with  a  profit ;  and  so 
would  a  hundred  millions  more,  if  they  were  poured  into  the  same 
hole.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  value  of  these  will  not  be  lost ;  but 
all  the  expense  of  coining  will  be  lost.  And  perhaps  on  the  whole 
this  is  the  least  evil ;  for  if  the  circulation  were  kept  full  of  gold,  it 
would  only  be  ready  for  the  first  minister  to  lay  his  hands  on,  who 
should  devise,  it  may  l)e,  an  unjust  war,  and  say  the  times  required  it. 

That  the  evil  of  issuing  private  paper  has  existed  with  the  permis- 
sion of  government,  is  certainly  a  reason  why  the  removal  of  it  should 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  which  will  produce  the  least  loss  to  the 
individuals  concerned ;  but,  as  in  other  questions  of  removal,  it  forms 
no  reason  why  the  evil  should  not  be  done  away.  The  life  of  man  is 
a  continued  scene  of  choice  between  evils  and  their  removal ;  and  the 
process,  which  all  experience  proves  to  be  the  wisest,  is  that  of  reso- 
lutely removing  the  recurring  and  accumulating  evil,  with  the  least 
temporary  suffering  which  it  is  practicable  to  infiict. 
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SIR  THOMAS  LETHBRIDGE  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  . 

The  Speech  of  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  on  the  Address  at  the 
openiDg  of  Parliament,  bears  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  Mr.  Noo- 
dle's Oration  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  the 
coincidence  can  scarcely  be  considered  accidental. 

NoodU's  Oration.^Ed.  Rev.  No.  84.  Sir  TJumas  Lethbridge.— Feb.  2. 

What  would  our  ancestors  say  to  this,  This  would  appear,  from  several  peti- 

sir  ?     How  does  this  measure  tally  with  tions  which  he  had  to  present  from  meuiu- 

their  institutions  ?    How  does  it  agree  with  facturers  and  others,  against  the  principles 

their  experience  1     Are  we  to  put  the  wis-  of  free  trade,  on  which  the  administraticfti 

dom  of  yesterday  in  comparison  with  the  had  acted.      He  would  earnestly  recoin- 

wisdom  of  centuries  1    (Hear,  hear.)   Be-  mend  these  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 

sides,  sir,  if  the  measure  itself  is  good,  I  dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  although  he 

ask,  is  this  a  time  for  carrying  it  into  execu-  had  no  great  hopes  of  making  any  impres- 

tiou  ?   Whether  in  fact  a  more  unfortunate  sion  on  him  after  what  he  had  heard  last 

period  could  have  been  selected  than  that  night ;  for  it  appeared  that,  notwithstand- 

which   he  has  chosen?     If  this  were  an  ing  the  distresses  of  the  country,  ministers 

ordinary  measure,  I  should  not  oppose  it  were  still  determined  to  adhere  to  their 

witli  so  much  vehemence ;  but,  sir,  it  calls  new  principles.  These  were  advocated  both 

in  question  the  wisdom  of  an  irrevocable "  on  the  one  side  of  the  house  and  the  other; 

law. . .  The  proposition  is  new  ;  it  is  the  and  there  was,  besides,  a  sort  of  fashion 

first  time  it  was  ever  heard  in  this  house,  in  praising  the  system.     To  be  sure  it  did 

I  am  not  prepared,  sir, — ^this  house  is  not  appear  rather  beautiful  in  theory ;  but  he 

prepared,  to  receive  it. , .  If  we  pass  this  extremely  doubted  whether  these  princi- 

bill,  what  fresh  concessions  may  he  not  re-  pies  of  free  trade  were  properly  applicable 

quire  1 . .  .Was  the  hon.  gentleman,  let  me  to  the  state  of  this  coujitry.    For  a  country 

ask  him,  always  of  tliis  way  of  thinking!  newly  settled,  and  in  which  the  people  had 

Do  I  not  remember  when  he  was  the  advo-  to  begin  their  civil  and  political  institu- 

cate,  in  this  house,  of  very  opposite  opi-  tions,  this  system  might  answer ;  but  he 

nions  1...  Besides,  sir,  the  measure  is  un-  conceived  that  it  was  not  at  all  proper  for 

necessary. .  .The  business  was  one  of  the  ah  old  country  like  this,  iidiose  regidations 

greatest  importance  ;  there  is  need  of  the  have  long  existed,  and  been  blended  toge* 

greatest  caution  and  circumspection.     Do  ther  in  in6nite  r^nifications.     He  at  least 

not  let  us  be  precipitate,  sir.     It  is  impos-  much  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 

sible  to  foresee  all  consequences.    Every  ministers,  which  led  them  to  throw  dowa 

thing  should  be  gradual.    The  example  of  at  once  all  those  barriers    which    were 

a  neighbouiing  nation  should  fill  us  with  erected  by  our  ancestors,  and  proceed  to  act 

alarm.     The  hon.  gentleman  has  taxed  me  upon  new  and  different  piinaj^leB.  Perhaps 

with  illiberality,  sir — I  deny  the  charge —  they  might  say  that  they  had  not  attempted 

I  hate  innovation,  but  I  love  improvement,  to  throw  down  all  the  barriers  at  once. 

I  diead  reform,  but  I  dread  it  only  when  But  he  thought  that  he  might  at  least  say, 

it  is  intemperate. . .  Nobody  is  more  con-  with  truth,  that  such  was  the  bent  of  their 

scions  than  I  am  of  the  splendid  abilities  minds.    He  still  entertained  some  hope, 

of  the  lionourable  mover,  but  I  tell  him  at  however,  that  they  would  pause  in  their  ca- 

once  his  scheme  is  too  good  to  be  practi-  reer,  and  not  force  such  measures  as  these 

cable — it  savours  of  Utopia — it  looks  well  upon  the  donntry without  being  mnchmore 

in  theory,  but  it  wont  do  in  practice — ^it  certain  that  the  effects  would  be  beneficial. 

^vill  not  do,  I  repeat,  sir,  in  practice,  and  He  again  entreated  his  Majesty's  ministers 

so  the  advocates  of  the  measure  will  find,  not  to  be  too  precipitate,  but  to  pause  in 

if  unfortunately   it   should   find  its  way  their  measures  before  they  brought  misfor- 

through  Parliament.     (Cheers.)          '  tunes  on  the  country,  which  they  could  not 

afterwards  so  easily  remove.  The  hon, 
member  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  these  gene- 
ral remarks,  but  that  he  could  not  help 
observing,  tliat  the  manner  in  which  mi- 
nisters had  faced  the  difficulties  of  tli^ 
present  ciisis  did  them  great  credit. 
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MONTHIJSr  ADVICE  TO  PURCHASfiRS  OF  BOOKS, 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  this  month  to  purchasers  of  books  is 
to  keep  their  money  in  their  pockets — supposing  that  they  have  got 
any  there.     In  the  present '  pecuniary  crisis/  however,  it  is  the  fashion 
either  not  to  have  any,  or  to  pretend  to  have  none ;  in  both  cases,  we 
doubt  not,  our  advice  will  be  deemed  peculiarly  seasonable.     It  is  not 
only  advice  well-adapted  to  the  times,  but  on  every  ground  the  best  we 
can  give.  Few  books  have  appeared,  and  these  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion, as  far  as  we  know,  trashy^both  in.  kind  and  performance.     Some 
trumpery  novels,  some  twaddling  autobiographies,  a  few  volumes  of 
unreadable  poetry,  and  a  host  innumerable  of  political  pamphlets, 
(Constitute  the  produce  of  the  month.     The  last  are  out  of  our  plan  ; 
if  they  were  in  it  at  the  present  moment,  our  Magazine  would  be 
crammed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  Corn  Laws,  Currency,  Exist- 
ing Distress,  Silk  Trade,  Small  Notes,  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  subjects 
sufficiently  important,  doubtless ;  but  pamphlets  are  creatures  of  a  day, 
and  will  not  wait  a  month  for  judgment.   As  to  the  novels,  Brambletye 
House  will  be  found  justly  characterised  in  another  part  of  this  Num- 
ber.    The  Last  Man  is  an  elaborate   piece   of  gloomy   folly — ^bad 
enough  to  read — horrible  to  write.      The  autobiographies  of  Cradock 
and  Polwhele,  are  innocent  publications.     The  few  copies  destined  to 
eseape  the  trunk-maker,  will  just  deserve  standing-room  in  a  verp 
extensive  library.     The  verse  will  not  bear  a  remark,  unless  we  insert 
a  saving  clause  for  a  little  volume  of  Poems  by  Mrs.  C  B.  Wilson,  of 
which  we  may  speak  more  at  large  in  our  next. 

In  our  last  Number  we  gave  a  pretty  copious  account  of  a  little 
German  book,  prefaced  and  published  by  the  celebrated  Gothe,  en- 
titled Der  Junge  Feldjager,  or  the  Young  Rifleman.*  Immediately 
after,  if  not  beifore,  the  publication  of  our  Magazine,  a  translation  of 
this  very  work  was  published  in  London  as  an  original  work.  The 
preface  of  Gothe  is  garbled  and  served  up  as  the  preface  of  an  English 
Editor,  and  in  no  part  of  the  work  does  there  appear  the  slightest 
intimation  that  it  has  ever  appeared  in  another  shape.  The  publisher 
ia  Mr.  Colbum.  The  public  will  properly  appreciate  this  attempt  at 
deception ;  nevertheless,  the  book  is  worth  reading,  and  in  other 
times  would  be  worth  buying. 

*  The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Rifleman  in  Uie  French  and  English  Annies  during 
the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  firom  1806  to  1816.    Written  by  Himself.    1  Vol. 


TABLE  TALK. 

Diminution  of  Mortality. — Advantages  of  Civilization. — In  the  last 
aittingof  the  French  Academy,  (30th  January,)  M.  Fourrier,  read  a  note  by  M.  Benois- 
ton  de  Chateauneiif,  on  the  changes  which  the  laws  of  mortality  have  undergone 
within  tlie  last  half  century,  from  1775  to  lQ'2b, 

The  result  of  these  curious  researches  is,  that,  whereas  formerly,  out  of  every  100 
children  bom,  50  died  within  the  two  first  years,  not  more  than  38-ft  now  perish.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  important  difference  in  the  mortality  of  infants  is  to  be 
ascribed  partly  to  vaccination,  and  partly  to  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes.  The  comparison  Is  equally  in  favour  of  the  present  time  as  it 
regards  all  the  other  periods  of  life.  Thus,  in  every  100  children,  55^  formeriy  died 
ander  the  age  of  ten }  now,  the  mortality  does  not  exceed  43^    In  the  same  number 
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of  men,  only  21^  reached  the  age  of  fifty ;  now  5f^  attain  that  age.  Then,  only 
15  in  too  reached  the  age  of  sixty ;  now,  the  number  is  raised  to  24. 

ThuB,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  deaths,  compared  with  the  population,  is 
▼ery  sensibly  diminished.  Formerly,  the  annual  deaths  were  as  1  to  30  ;  now,  they 
are  only  as  1  to  39. 

The  number  of  births  is  also«  found  to  have  decreased.  They  are  now  only  as  1  in 
25,  whilst  formerly  they  amounted  to  1  in  31. 

A  similar  decrease  is  observable  in  the  number  of  marriages;  they  formerly 
amounted  to  1  in  every  111  persons  ;  now  they  are  reduced  to  1  in  135. 

The  fmitfulness  of  marriages  has  not  undergone  any  alteration ;  they  yield,  on  aa 
average,  four  children  to  a  marriage.  The  general  result  is  this  ;  marriages  are  less 
frequent,  and  fewer  children  are  bora  than  formerly,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
Nevertheless,  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing ;  because,  of  the  childien  bom  a 
much  larger  proportion  attain  to  maturity,  and  to  aid  age. 

This  circumstance  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  diminutiim  in  the  number 
of  marriages.  In  fact,  the  greater  is  the  mortality  in  a  country,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  marriages,  because  the  vacancies  must  be  filled  up.  On  the  other  hand« 
in  a  country  where  the  mortality  is  small,  the  inhabitants  are  less  rich,  and  marriages 
less  frequent,  because  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  and  of  obtaining  the  means 
of  supporting  a  family  is  greater.  From  these  facts  we  may  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions ;  that  if  a  more  perfect  civilization  increases  population  by  diminishing  the 
causes  of  mortality,  this  increase  of  population  becomes  the  cause  of  greater  relaxation 
of  morals,  by  presenting  obstacles  to  marrii^es.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  foundlings  in  France  have  been  tripled  since  the  year  1780. — French  Globe, 

Pepsiaw  Notions  of  European  Workmanship. — The  Persians  entertain  very 
magnificent  and  mysterious  ideas  of  the  power  imparted  by  Europeans  to  many  of  their 
mechanical  inventions,  as  well  as  of  their  profound  knowledge  in  preparing  sfuutarv  or 
pernicious  drugs ;  effects  nothing  less  than  magical  are  attributed  to  many  of  their 
inventions.  Among  other  things  it  was  believed  that  certain  telescopes  were  con- 
structed in  Europe,  capable  of  viei^ing  all  that  should  pass  within  the  walls  of  a  for- 
tified place,  even  from  a  great  distance  ;  others  by  which,  if  the  proprietor  desired  it, 
he  could,  by  looking  at  the  outside  of  an  harem,  see  all  the  women  within  its  walls ; 
others  again  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  remarkable  powers  for  observing  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Our  fire-arms,  too,  were  often  believed  to  have  peculiar  properties, 
that  conferred  formidable  powers  upon  their  possessors.  The  same  idea  prevailed 
regarding  our  cutlery.  Meerza  Abdool  Javat  one  day  showing  me  at  least  fifty  very 
good  Fjiglish  knives,  which  he  had  collected  in  a  drawer,  complained  that  there  was 
not  one  of  them  worth  a  farthing.  I  looked  at  them,  saw  that  they  were  all  of  excel- 
lent makers,  hut  had  all  been  ill  used ;  and  on  enquiring  the  reason,  *'  Ah  !*'  said  he, 
"  they  are  all  bad,  all  cheats,  not  one  of  them  can  cut  iron  a^  they  should  do."  '*  Cut 
iron  !'  cried  I,  **  who  ever  saw  a  knife  that  could  cut  iron  V*  "  What !"  demanded  he, 
**  and  have  you  not  among  you  knives  that  can  cut  iron?"  *•  No,  certainly,"  said  I, 
**  who  could  have  told  you  so  foolish  a  thing  1"  '*  Look,  then,"  said  he  again,  *'  what 
lies  are  told :  hear  the  story  that  was  retailed  to  us  of  you  Feringhees.  It  was  said 
that  a  certain  man  once  came  into  the  court  before  your  king's  deivan  khanehy  and  after 
saluting  his  majesty,  he  offered  for  sale  a  little  penknife,  which  he  said  was  of  won- 
derful powers.  The  king  asked  the  price  of  it,  and  was  told  by  the  owner  that  it  was 
twenty  thousand  tomauns.  '  How,'  said  the  king,  '  do  you  dare  to  impose  on  yoar 
sovereign  in  that  way  ?  let  him  be  punished  on  the  spot.'  Upon  that,  the  man  went  up 
to  a  large  cannon  that  was  lying  in  the  court-yard,  and,  making  a  cut  at  it  with  his 
knife,  almost  divided  it  in  two,  exclaiming,  '  See  there,  O  king  !  mark  if  I  told  untruths 
regarding  the  value  of  this  knife  ;  but  now  it  never  shall  be  yours.'  With  that  he 
broke  the  blade,  aud  threw  the  pieces  away,  nor  would  he  ever  make  another ;  but," 
added  the  meerza,  "  although  knives  of  such  uncommon  powers  are  not  to  be  had,  I 
always  believed  that  the  good  English  penknives  were  calculated  to  cut  steel  or  iron ; 
and  you  quite  astonish  me  when  you  inform  me  that  this  is  not  the  case." — Frasfr*i 
Khorasan. 

A  Hearty  Cock. — A  curious  circumstance  is  related  of  the  Colossus,  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  in  which  she  suffered  so  severely.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  one  of  the 
hen-coops  being  shot  away  on  the  poop,  a  cock  flew  on  the  shoulder  of  Captain  Mor- 
ris, then  severely  wounded  ;  and,  as  if  his  pugnacious  spirit  had  been  roused  by  the  fu- 
rious conflict  he  witnessed,  flapped  his  wings,  and  crowed  lustily  in  that  situation,  to 
theaoflmaUeiicottreg«im«itofthes0Miettj  who,  detenmiiiiig  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
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gili&Dt  Httle  biped,  flwore  he  wa0  true  game,  and  giving  him  three  cheers,  contiiiaed  the 
engagement  with  redoubled  alacrity. — Naval  Sketch  Book, 

American  Ladies. — Nothing  can  surpass  the  appearance  of  the  American  ladies, 
when  they  take  their  morning  walk,  from  twelve  to  three,  in  Broadway.  The  stranger 
will  at  once  see  that  they  have  rejected  the  extravagant  superfluities  wliich  appear  in 
the  London  and  Parisian  fashions  -,  and  have  only  retained  as  much  of  those  costumes, 
as  is  becoming  to  the  female  form.  This,  joined  to  their  own  just  notions  of  dress,  is 
what  renders  the  New  York  ladies  so  elegant  in  their  atdre.  The  way  they  wear  the 
Leghorn  hats  deserves  a  remark  or  two.  With  us,  the  formal  hand  of  the  milliner 
binds  down  the  brim  to  one  fixed  shape,  and  that  none  of  the  handsomest.  The  wearer 
is  obliged  to  turn  her  head  full  ninety  degrees  before  she  can  see  who  is  standing  by 
her  side.  But  in  New  York,  the  ladies  have  the  brim  of  the  hat  not  fettered  "witli 
wire,  or  tape,  or  riband,  but  quite  free  and  undulating ;  and  by  applying  the  hand  to  it, 
they  conceal  or  exjjose  as  much  of  the  face  as  circumstances  require.  This  hiding  and 
exposing  of  the  face,  by  the  by,  is  certainly  a  dangerous  movement,  and  often  fatal  to 
the  passing  swain.  1  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  many  a  determined  and 
unsuspecting  bachelor,  has  been  shot  down  by  tliis  sudden  manoeuvre,  before  he  was 
aware  that  he  was  within  reach  of  the  battery. 

The  American  ladies  seem  to  have  an  abhorrence,  and  a  just  one  too,  of  wearing 
caps.  When  one  considers  for  a  moment,  that  women  wear  the  hair  long,  which  nature 
has  given  them  both  for  an  ornament  and  to  keep  the  head  warm,  one  is  apt  to  wonder, 
by  what  perversions  of  good  taste  they  can  be  induced  to  enclose  it  in  a  cap.  A  mob- 
cap,  alace*cap,  a  low-cap,  a  high-cap,  u  flat-cap,  a  cap  wdth  libands  dangling  loose, 
a  cap  with  ribands  tied  under  the  chin,,  a  peak-cap,  an  angular-cap,  a  round>cap,  and  a 
pyramid-cap ! !  How  would  Canova's  A'enus  look  in  a  mob-cap  ?  If  there  be  any 
omament  to  the  head  in  wearing  a  cap,  it  must  surely  be  a  false  ornament.  The  Ame- 
rican ladies  are  persuaded  that  the  head  can  be  ornamented  without  a  cap.  A  rosebud 
or  two,  a  woodbine,  a  sprig  of  eglantine,  look  well  in  the  braided  hair ;  and  if  there  be 
raven  locks,  a  lily  or  a  snowdrop  may  be  interwoven  with  effect. — Waterton*s  Wanderings. 

The  TnEE  of  Happiness. — ^The  Alohammedans  say  Paradise  is  situate  above  the 
seven  heavens,  (or  in  the  seventh  heaven,)  and  next  under  the  throne  of  God ;  and  to 
express  the  amenity  of  the  place,  tell  us  that  the  earth  of  it  is  of  the  finest  wheat 
flour  or  of  the  purest  musk,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of  safllron  ;  that  its  stones  are 
pearls  and  jacinths,  the  walls  of  its  buildings  enriched  with  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  are  of  gold ;  among  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  tree 
called  Tuba,  or  the  tree  of  happiuess.  Conceniing  this  tree,  tliey  fable  that  it  stands 
in  the  palace  of  iNloliammed,  though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the  house  of  every 
trae  believer ;  that  it  will  he  loaden  with  pomegranates,  grapes,  dates,  and  other 
fruits  of  Furprising bigness,  and  of  tastes  unknown  to  mortals;  so  that,  if  a  man  desire 
to  eat  of  any  paiticular  kind  of  fmit,  it  will  immediately  be  presented  him  ;  or,  if  he 
choose  flesh,  birds  icady  dressed  will  be  set  before  him,  according  to  his  wish.  They 
add,  that  the  boughs  of  this  tree  will  spontaneously  bend  down  to  the  hand  of  the 
])erson  who  would  gather  of  its  fruits,  and  that  it  will  supply  the  blessed  not'only  with 
food,  but  also  witli  silken  garments,  and  beasts  to  ride  on  ready  saddled  and  bridled, 
l^d  adorned  viith  rich  trappings,  which  will  burst  forth  from  its  fruits  ;  and  that  this 
tree  is  so  large,  that  a  person  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horse  would  not  be  able  to 
gallop  from  one  end  of  its  shade  to  the  other  in  a  hundred  years. — Salens  Koran, 

Boar  Hunt  in  Persia. — Just  before  we  arrived  at  Robaut-e-abhk,  during  a  short 
space  of  clear  weather,  the  horsemen  in  advance  observed  a  parcel  of  wild  hogs  feeding 
in  a  marshy  hollow  upon  our  left ;  and  half-a-do/en  of  them  immediately  spuning  off 
towards  them,  succeeded  in  cutting  off  their  retreat  and  driving  them  up  the  slope 
towards  us  :  they  selected  one  larger  than  the  rest,  in  particular,  and  a  grand  chace 
commenced,  every  one  who  was  mounted  on  an  unloaded  beast,  setting  off  full 
tilt,  jiricking  it  with  their  sjwai-s  and  cutting  at  it  with  their  swords,  whilst  tlis  hog 
trotted  sulkily  on,  seeking  to  join  his  comj)anions,  but  churning  his  tusks,  and  now  and 
then  attempting  to  rip  with  them,  such  as  ventured  to  approach  him  too  near.  But 
neither  spears  nor  swords  made  much  impression  upon  his  well-defended  hide,  and  he 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  escape  ;.  as  he  passed  near  me,  1  could  not  refrain  from  joining 
in  the  crj',  and  drawing  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  I  rode  alongside  of,  andfirvd  both  at 
him;  one  of  the  balls  missed  him,  the  other  took  place  ;  but, .although  enfeebled  by 
loss  of  blood,  he  still  kept  moving  towards  his  morass,  when  an  old  man,  mounted  upon 
a  powerful  grey  Toorkoman  horse  rode  up,  and  wheeling  rapidly  round,  gave  his  steed 
an  opportunity,  which  it  seemed  fully  tu  understand,  of  lauoching  out  its  heels  at  the 
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bog ;  Uiey  stnuk  it  on  tire  nda  of  tbe  head,  and  tumbled  it  oier  de&d  upon  the  (poC    ' 
It  it  B  commoa  thing  for  tbese  people,  and  stiJl  hloiv  k>  foi  tLe  Towkonuni,  to  teach 
their  hone*  thus  to  hick  al,  and  bite  their  adrerxarieB,  by  theie  mewu  rendering  them 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  thu  day  of  Iwllle. — I'nOKri  KhaiaiaM. 

iK-em-xkt.  MtciiisE. — The  sOair  of  the  infcniBl  macliine  lias  never  been  properiy 
undentood  by  tbe  public.  The  police  bad  inlimaled  to  Napoleon  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  a^^ainst  bis  life,  and  cautioned  him  not  lo  go  out.  ZVIadame  Buonaparte, 
Mademoinelle,  lleaulmrnsia ,  Madame  Muriit,  Lannes,  Beasieres,  the  Aid-de-camp  on 
duty,  and  Lieutenant  Lebniu,  now  Duke  of  Placenia,  were  ail  assembled  in  tbe  aaloon, 
while  the  First  Consul  was  n-riting  in  hit  closet.  Haydn'n  Oratorio  na»  lo  he  pet- 
funned  that  erenbguhe  ladiei  were  aniious  to  bear  the  music,  and  we  also  expressed, 
a  -n-isb  to  that  effect.  Tbe  escort  picquet  was  ordered  out,  and  Lannes  request!^  that. 
Napoltoo  would  join  the  patty.  He  consented  ;  bis  tarria^p  was  ready,  and  be  took, 
along  with  him  liessietea  and  tbe  .Md-de-camp  ou  duty.  I  «r\s  directed  to  attend  the 
ludiea.  Josepbine  had  received  a  magnificent  shaivL  fiom  Con^taulinople.  and  she  that 
evening  wore  it  for  the  Crst  time.  "  Allow  me  to  observe,  madarae,  "  said  I,  "  that 
your  shawl  is  not  thrown  on  with  your  uhihI  ele^nce."  She  good- bumouredly  beg- 
ged that  I  would  fold  it  after  tbe  fashion  of  the  Keyi>tiBn  ladu-s.  While  1  vres  engaged 
in  this  ojieration,  we  beard  Napoleon  depart.  "  Come,  lisier,"  said  IMadame  Murat, 
who  was  impatient  to  get  to  tbe  theatre,  ■'  Duonaparte  is  going."  We  stenpeil  int» 
the  carriage  ;  tbe  Fitit  Consul's  eifuipsge  bod  already  reached  the  middle  of  tbn 
Placr  CitmiuKt.  We  drove  after  it ;  but  we  had  scarcely  entered  tbe  Ptare  when  lb* 
manbine  exploded.  Niipolcon  escaped  by  a  singular  cbauce.  Saint  Itegont,  or  bi* 
French  seriEuit,  bad  Btationed  himself  in  Uie  middle  of  the  Hue  'Sicitiir.  A  ipmadier 
of  the  encort,  supposing  be  was  really  what  be  appeared  to  be,  a  water  carrier,  gnvtr 
him  a  few  blows  with  Uie  flat  of  bis  sabre,  and  drove  bim  off.  Tbe  cart  was  turned 
round,  and  tbe  machine  eiplnded  between  the  carriages  of  -Vapoleon  and  Josephine* 
Tike  ladies  gbrieked  on  bearing  tbe  report ;  tlie  carriage  windows  wete  broken,  and 
31ademoiselle  Beaubamais  received  a  abght  hurt  on  her  band.  I  ahgbted,  andcroseetl 
tbe  But  Xicaiif,  wbith  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  tlioio  who  had  been  thrown 
down,  and  the  fragments  of  the  walls  ibal  hod  been  shattered  by  tbe  explosion. 
Neither  the  Consul  nor  any  individual  of  his  siute  sustained  any  serious  injury.  When 
I  entered  the  theatre,  Xapolcon  was  seated  in  his  box,  calm  and  composed,  and  Inolone 
■t  ibe  audience  through  an  opera-glass.  Fouche  was  beside  him.  "  Josepliine,"  said 
lie,  as  siion  as  he  observed  me.  She  entered  at  that  mon.^'nt,  and  he  did  not  finish 
Ills  question.  "  Tlie  rascals,"  said  he,  very  coolly,  "  wonted  to  blow  me  up.  Bring 
me  a  book  of  the  Oratorio." — Rapp'i  Memviri. 

AtL  IS  LOST. — Brantotne  thoa  relates  tbe  death  of  Mademoiselle  de  Limeuil,  miiti 
of  honour  to  Queen  Catharine  of  Aledicis.  Shu  had  dishonoured  her  birth  by  her 
dissolute  life.  At  tlie  approach  of  death,  she  sent  for  a  valet  of  ber's  named  Julien, 
who  played  remarkably  well  on  tbe  liolin.  "  Julien,"  said  she,  "  take  your  violin, 
onJ  play  to  me  The  DrI'tat  of  ilit  Sici$s,  play  it  as  well  as  you  can,  atid  don't  I'-ave  off 
till  you  see  me  dead;' and  when  you  come  to  the  words  All  ii  loil,  re)*at  that  ]>art 
four  or  five  times  in  tbe  moat  plaintive  manner  you  can.  Tbe  valet  did  as  she  desired, 
and  she  herself  assisted  him  with  her  voice  ;  and  when  they  came  to  that  jiait  All  (i 
(«(,  she  repoiied  it  twice,  and  turning  to  the  other  side  of  her  bed,  she  said  to  her 
compauions,  All  i.i  lot(,  indaaJ,  nan-,  and  so  she  died. 

Imvitation  to  a  Pic  Xic— A  lieutenant  of  militia  was  condemned  lo  d;atb  for  the 
crime  of  forgery.  1  his  unliappy  mau  had  tlie  insolence  to  send  notes  on  the  eve  of  hia 
execution  lo  several  of  the  officers  of  the  .Middlesex  militia,  to  this  eflect :  "  Lieutenant 
Campbell  presents  his  comphments  to  Mr. ,  and  begs  hini  to  take  a  cup  of  cho- 
colate with  bim  lo- morrow  morning,  and  to  do  him  the  honour  lo  nccomjiauy  him  on 
foot  to  'J'jbum,  to  witness  the  ecrcmoay  of  his  e; ■—  "      '"  ''  "■ — 

Mem  OB  v.— 

a  iierfbnuance ;  and  yet  there  is 
d  Lliau  lli'u  faciillv.    XiOilihl     ' 
a  faithfid  retention  rj'tl,^  tbiu^i  < 


lot  certainly  know  where  it  will  trip 

ipirits,  or  the  jii.illjng  in  of  ■ '  - 

:hlngs ;  and  irj  breaking  Iha 


lurch.     And  fur  iho  otbarj 
ing  ofa  thi 
bunt  over 


ing  ofa  thing,  at  present; 
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busied,  how  •cddeataUy  oUttntimes  does  the  thing  soaght  for  cfftft  iteelf  to  the  oiiiid  t 
snd  by  what  mall  petit  hinte,  does  the  mind  catch  hold  of,  and  lecover  a  ▼aniahing 
notion. — Soutk*i  Sermcm. 

Virtue  in  a  Name. — 'Vhe  great  conqueror  Mahomed  ShaE  Khanaezmee,  who  was 
a  rigid  Soonnie,  peraecnted  the  heretic  Bed  of  Sheaha  with  great  rigour,  putting  mul- 
titudes to  death  during  his  invasion  of  Khorasun,  for  that  cause  only.  It  is  said  that 
his  cruelties  and  persecutions  had  already  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  Subzawar,  when  the  remainder  came  before  him,  and  throwing  themselves  at  his 
feet,  begged  for  mercy,  on  the  plea  that  many  of  them  were  in  reality  Soonnips.  The 
King  reproached  them  severely  as  liars,  and  insisted  on  various  proofs  in  support  of 
their  assertions,  which  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  for  them  to  adduce.  At  last  he 
told  them,  that  if  there  was  to  be  found,  in  the  whole  city,  a  single  person  named 
Abubekr,  (a  notorious  Soonnie  name)  he  would  spare  the  city  and  remainder  of  iu 
inhabitants  for  his  sake.  The  people  retreated  in  great  dei^>air,  for  they  knew  that 
such  a  name  had  not  been  given  to  any  one  of  their  children.  They,  however,  set  on 
foot  an  enquiry,  and  at  last  they  found  a  wretched  creature,  cripple,  blind,  and  stut- 
tering, whom  they  required  to  go  with  them  before  the  king.  "  How  shall  I  go  V 
said  the  miserable  creature,  "  1  can  neither  see  my  way  nor  walk,  nor,  should  the  king 
ask  my  name,  can  1  speak  it  plain.''  *'  Oh,  never  mind,  you  shall  be  carried  ;  and  i[ 
you  can  only  satisfy  the  king,  you  shall  be  taken  care  of  for  life."  The  poor  creature 
was  accordingly  carried  before  tlie  monarch,  and  the  effect  of  the  natural  defects  in 
his  person  was  ludicrously  enough  described  by  the  Persian  Moollah,  who  related  the 
tiadition.  '*  What !"  said  the  king:  ^t  last,  **  is  this  the  only  Abubekr  you  hare  to 
produce  1  This  will  never  do."  "  Then,"  replied  the  deputies,  *•  your  majesty  must 
even  use  your  pleasure  ^ith  your  servants,  for  they  have  not  a  better  Abubekr  to  lay 
at  your  majesty's  feet."  The  king,  it  is  said,  laughed,  and  consented  to  spare  the 
remnant  that  still  existed  of  the  unfortunate  Subzawarees. — Fraser^i  Khurasan, 

Mr.  Cobbett's  Opinion  of  an  overgrown  Capital, (the**  wen")  corroborated 
Bv  the  Maruravine  of  Ansi'icii. — "It  gives  me  the  spleen  to  here  tlie  French 
and  English  dis])uting  about  the  extent  of  their  respective  capitals.  To  me  it  appears 
like  glorifying  in  [sic  in  Colbuni]  the  king's  evil,  or  in  any  contagious  distemper* 
There  is  not  a  political  measure,  in  my  opinion,  that  would  tend  to  aggrandize  the 
kingdom  of  France  or  Kngland,  more  than  the  splitting  their  capitals  into  several 
great  towns.  The  two  great  cities  of  lx)ndon  and  Westminster  are  extremely  ill  fitted 
for  local  union.  The  latter,  the  scat  of  government,  and  the  nobility  infects  the  for- 
mer with  luxury  and  the  love  of  sliow  ;  the  former,  the  seat  of  commerce,  infects  the 
latter  trith  love  c^'  gain,  'Vhe  mixture  of  these  opposite  passions  is  produttive  of  every 
grovelling  vice. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Contempt  for  Players. — "  Lord  Macartney  observed,  that  he 
wondered  Dr.  Johnson  should  suffer  Mr.  Davies,  the  boaksellerf  to  print  a  Life  of  Car- 
rick  ;  Jolmson  repHed,  with  great  disdain,  '  I  tliink  Mr.  Davies,  the  booksellcrt  is  quite 
equal  to  write  the  life  of  David  Garrick.*  " 

Peter  the  Great,  and  Lady  Castlemaink,  Mistress  to  Charles  II. — The 
Czar  Peter,  travelling  through  his  dominions,  halted  at  a  certain  town,  where,  it  bein^ 
Sunday,  he  went  to  church.  There  he  was  complimented  with  a  seat  at  tlie  light 
hand  of  the  mayor,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  place.  The  day  was  cold,  the  church 
damp,  and  the  sermon  long.  Peter  was  somewhat  bald  in  the  head,  and  feeling  un« 
comfortable,  or  afraid  of  catching  cold,  he  quietly  removed  the  perriwig  that  was  on 
the  head  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  placed  it  upon  his  own.  After  divine  sen'ico 
was  concluded,  he  restored  the  ^ig  to  its  o^ner,  with  a  bend  of  the  body,  which  said, 
**  VVe  thank  you." 

XVc  were  reminded  of  this  old  story  by  au  incident  recorded  by  Mt.  Pepys,  in  his 
Diary,  in  which  the  non-chalance  of  hi;>h  rank  is  exhibited  in  a  manner  almost  as 
amusing.  **  May  1st.  1668. — Creed  and  I  to  the  Duke  of  York's  play-house,  and 
there  coming  late,  up  to  the  balcony  box,  where  we  find  l^dy  Castlemaine  and  several 
great  ladies  ;  and  there  we  sat  with  them,  and  I  saw  the  *  Impertinents.'  My  Lady  C 
pretty  well  pleased  with  it :  but  here  T  sat  close  to  her  fine  woman  Wilson,  who  in- 
deed is  very  handsome,  but,  they  say,  with  child  by  the  king.  1  asked,  and  she 
told  me  this  was  the  first  time  her  Indy  had  seen  it,  /  having  a  mind  to  say 
Momething  to  her.  One  thing  of  familiarity  I  observed  in  my  lady  Castlemaine  ;  she 
called  to  one  of  her  women,  another  that  sat  by  this,/m-  a  littU  patch  off  htr  face,  and 
ptit  it  into  her  motuhand  toetted  it,  and  to  clapped  it  npm  her  men  by  the  side  of  her  moitthf, 
I«ap|KiM>  the  fNUBg  » pimple  nma^  there. 
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Aw  lNO«irToi7S  HooiTB. — ^Periiaps  ibr  ingenuity,  the  fottowmg  trick,  pliyed  faj  « 
Bxuriin  in  Moscow,  would  not  be  sorpaseed  in  London  or  Paris.  A  respectable- 
looking  man  fell  senseless  in  the  street  from  a  fit,  when  a  person  in  the  crowd  started* 
forward,  exclaiming,  "  Oh !  my  master,  my  poor  master !"  lie  now  very  coolly  trans- 
ferred the  contents  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  pockets  into  his  own,  uot  forgetting 
his  watch ;  and  then,  with  all  the  concern  imaginable,  requested  the  persons  near  him 
to  watch  his  poor  master  wliile  he  ran  to  ))T0cure  an  equipage  to  convey  him  home. 
On  being  observed  to  pass  a  coach-stand  without  stoppmg,  the  cheat  was  detected  ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  for  he  contrived  to  get  clear  off  with  his  booty i< — Halman^  Travels 
in  Ruula,  ^r. 

Domestic  Life  in  Persia. — ^The  ladies  of  Persia  are  very  ignorant.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  teach  them  even  to  read,  and  still  less  to  sew.  llie  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
extremely  rare.  I  should  be  greatly  puzzled  to  describe  their  occupation  until  they 
become  mothers.  I  know  of  none  but  the  toilet,  on  wliich,  though  less  complex  than 
that  of  our  ladies,  they  manage  to  spend  as  much  time.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
they  commonly  spend  seated  on  beautiful  caqiets  opposite  to  a  window  overlooking  a 
fountain  or  piece  of  water.  Here  they  smoke  cailleau,  drink  cofi'ee.  and  pay  or  re- 
ceive visits  until  the  cool  of  evening,  of  which  they  immediately  avail  themselves  to 
walk  in  the  gardens  without  the  town,  where  they  frequently  stay  till  night.  ITie 
most  mistaken  notions  prevail  in  Europe  as  to  the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
women  of  Persia ;  in  no  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  they  more  perfectly 
mistresses  of  their  actions. 

I  must  add,  that  when  they  become  mothers  few  iuliil  the  maternal  duties  more 
sedulously ;  they  never  suffer  their  children  to  be  sucklod,  attended,  or  educated  by 
strangers  ;  they  keep  them  under  their  own  immediate  care  and  su]»erintendence  until 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  when  the  boys  leave  the  harem  to  be  circumcised,  and  the 
girls  to  be  married,  given  away,  or  sold. 

There  are  few  countries  iu  which  infants  undergo  such  tortures  as  in  Persia,  in 
spite  of  which  deformity  is  very  rare.  The  moment  an  infant  of  either  sex  sees  the 
light,  it  is  plunged  repeatedly  into  cold  water ;  it  is  then  enveloped  in  swathings, 
wliich  are  bound  so  tight  as  nearly  to  stifle  it.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  cradle,  without 
any  sort  of  mattress,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  of  leather,  stretched  like  a  drum, 
and  perforated  iu  order  that  no  wet  may  accumulate.  The  unhappy  babe  is  fastened 
down  to  this  cradle  with  bandages  of  cotton  about  eight  inches  wide  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  long,  which  are  wound  over  the  child  and  under  the  cradle.  They 
are  in  such  a  state  of  compression,  that  it  is  marvellous  to  me  that  one  survives. 
>ievertlieless,  in  this  state  the  unfortuikate  little  creature  remaius  twelve  hours  at  a 
time.  When  it  cries  it  is  rocked,  and  the  mother  kneels  bi.fore  tlie  cradle,  which  she 
draws  towards  her  to  give  the  cliild  ,the  breast.  In  this  posture  she  remains  till  it 
falls  asleep  ;  but  let  what  will  happen,  it  ia  never  freed  from  its  bonds  except  morning 
and  evening,  and  then  only  just  long  enough  to  change  its  linen. — Voyage  en  Perse 
par  M,  Gaspard  Drouville, 

Specimen  or  a  Lidel  upon  Government. — The  State  in  Dancer  ! — "  I  do 
hear  that  my  lady  Castlemaine  is  horribly  vexed  at  the  late  libel,  the  petition  of  the  poor 
prostitutes  about  the  town,  whose  houses  were  pulled  down  the  other  day,  (by  a  religious 
mob,)  1  have  got  one  of  them  ;  and  it  is  not  very  witty,  but  devilish  severe  against  her 
and  the  king  ;  and  I  wonder  how  it  durst  be  printed,  and  spread  abroad ;  which  shows 
that  the  times  are  loose  ;  and  come  to  a  great  disregard  of  the  king,  or  court,  or  govern- 
ment." [Why  not  the  church  too  ? — "] 

Mohammedan  PunoATOMN-^When  a  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave,  they  say  he  is 
received  by  an  angel,  who  gives  him  notice  of  the  coining  of  the  two  examiners  ;  which 
are  two  black  livid  angels,  of  a  terrible  appearance,  named  Monker  and  Nakir.  These 
order  the  dead  person  to  sit  upright,  and  examine  him  concerning  his  faith,  as  to  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  mission  of  Mohammed.  If  he  answer  rightly,  they  suffer  the 
body  to  rest  in  peace,  and  it  is  refreshed  by  the  air  of  Parailise  ;  but,  if  not,  they  beat 
him  on  the  temples  with  iron  maces,  till  he  roars  out  for  anguish  so  loud,  that  he  is 
beard  by  all  from  east  to  west,  except  men  and  genii.  Then  they  press  the  earth  on 
tlie  corpse,  which  is  gnawed  md  itiuig  till  the  resurrection,  by  ninety-nine  dragons, 
with  seven  heads  etdi :  or,  tm  oUmm  ffg^SSSL'^  ""^  become  venomous  beasts,  the 
grievoms  com  iringinf  lilBt  dn§ia^Hfl|llflk^|j|piaicpionB,  and  the  others  like 
Mtpenti ;  drcvBilHBM  ^"l^iAMiH^^^^^^^^^BHHlfMinM-i — iSa/e's  Koran, 

'School Toi^CtvnutfM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HflHMntjBMt  instance 
<rf loniftinant  that  4»>^9a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^KmmiMm~  ^^^^gg^ 
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furious  man  in  the  world,  danger  in  fight  never  disturbs  him  more  than  juK  to  mako  him 
eioU,  and  to  command,  in  words  of  great  obligation,  to  his  officers  and  men,  bat  witboixt 
any  the  least  disturbance  in  his  judgment  or  spirit." — Diary  of  Pepyt. 

The  Margravine  op  Axspach's  Address  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on 'the  Sub- 
ject of  their  mutual  Privileges,  on  being  refused  a  reception  at  Court. — ^The  State  again 
in  danger! 

"  My  Lords — I  trust,  when  you  reflect,  that  in  presenting  the  following  facts  to3rour 
Lordships,  I  haVe  nothing  but  the  justice  due  to  your  own  prerogatives  at  heart,  when 
I  claim  it  for  myself,  whose  whole  life  must  endear  my  name  to  my  noble  relations  and  every 
oilier  Peer  of  England— (but  one)-— I  trust  you  will  see  1  can  have  no  motive  for  submit- 
ting the  following  facts  to  you,  but  the  sincere  wish  that  you  may  feel,  as  I  do,  that  any 
attempt  to  innovate  upon  or  dimiuidi  our  liereditary  rights,  J rom  government  or  regal  power, 
must  prove  detnmental  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Eng* 
land  ! 

The  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience — Horne  Tooee's  Reply  to  Thurlow. 
— '*  Mr.  Tooke,"  said  Thurlow,  •'  I  have  only  one  recollection  that  gives  me  pain.'*— - 
"  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  my  lord,"  replied  Tooke,  "for  you  have  been  Attorney" 
General,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Keeper  of  the  King's  Cotiscience," — Margravine  af 
Anspach,  < 

The  Wife's  Treasure. — A  certain  Israelite  of  Sidon,  having  been  married  above 
ten  years  without  being  blessed  with  offspring,  determined  to  be  divorced  from  hi« 
wife.  With  this  view  he  brought  her  before  Rabbi  Simon,  son  of  Jo-cho-e.  The 
Rabbi,  who  was  unfavourable  to  divorces,  endeavoured  at  first  to  dissuade  him  from  it. 
Seeing  him,  however,  disinclined  to  accept  his  advice,  he  addressed  him  and  his  wife 
thus: — "  My  children,  when  you  were  first  joined  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock,  were 
ye  not  rejoiced  ?  Did  ye  not  make  a  feast,  and  entertain  ^our  friends  ?  Now,  since 
ye  are  resolved  to  be  divorced,  let  your  separation  be  like  your  union.  Go  home,  make 
a  feast,  entertain  your  friends,  and  on  the  morrow  come  to  me,  and  I  will  comply  with 
your  wishes."  So  reasonable  a  request,  and  coining  from  such  authority,  could  not, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  rejected.  They  accordingly  went  home,  prepared  a 
sumptuous  entertainment,  to  which  they  invited  tlieir  several  friends.  During  the 
hours  of  merriment,  the  husband  being  elated  with  wine,  thus  addressed  his  wife  ;— - 
"  My  beloved,  we  have  lived  togetlier  happily  these  many,  many  years  ;  it  is  only  the 
want  of  children  which  makes  me  wish  for  a  separation.  To  convince  thee,  however^ 
that  I  bear  thee  no  ill  will,  I  give  thee  permission  to  take  with  thee  out  of  my  hous» 
any  thing  thou  likest  best."  **  lie  it  so,"  rejoined  the  woman.  The  cup  went  rounds 
the  people  were  merry,  and  having  drunk  rather  freely,  most  of  the  guests  fell  asleep^ 
and  amongst  them  the  master  of  the  feast.  The  lady  no  sooner  perceived  it,  than  she 
ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  her  father's  house,  and  to  be  put  into  a  bed  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  The  fumes  of  the  wine  having  gradually  evaporated,  the  man  awoke^ 
llndiiig  himself  in  a  strange  place,  he  wondered,  and  exclaimed,  "  Where  am  I  ?  How 
came  1  here  1  What  means  all  this  V  His  ydie,  who  had  waited  to  see  the  issue  o^ 
her  stratagem,  stepped  from  behind  a  curtain,  and  begging  him  not  to  be  alarmed,  tefd 
him  that  he  was  now  in  her  father's  house.  "  In  thy  fatlier's  house  !"  exclaimed  the 
still  astonished  husband ;  "  How  should  I  come  in  thy  father's  house  1"  *'  Be  patient, 
my  dear  husband,"  replied  the  prudent  woman,  "  be  patient,  and  I  will  tell  thee  alL 
Recollect,  didst  thou  not  tell  me  last  night,  1  might  take  out  of  thy  house  whatever  I 
valued  most  1  Now,  believe  me,  my  beloved,  amongst  all  thy  treasures  there  is  not 
one  I  value  so  much  as  I  do  thee  ;  nay,  there  is  not  a  treaflUft  in  this  world  I  esteem 
so  much  as  I  do  thee."  The  husband,  overcome  by  so  much  kindness,  embraced  her, 
was  reconciled  to  her,  and  they  lived  henceforth  very  fffil/i^y  together. — Hebrew  Tales, 

Sources  of  National  Antipathies* — "  I  once  heard  a  Frenchman  declai-e,  that 
he  hated  the  English,  puree  quails  versent  du  benrre  foudu  sur  leur  veau  roti,  X'oltaire 
said  of  us,  though  he  did  not  hate  us  on  that  account,  that  we  had  but  one  sauce, 
and  that  was  melted  butler  to  every  tliiog." — Margravine  of  Anspach. 

Ninon  dk  l'Kxci.os.  th^  Founder  of  the  Sect  of  enlightened  Women. — 
**  He  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  was  descended  from  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  mis- 
tress to  Charles  the  Second,  who,  like  Ninon  de  I'EnclOs,  retained  her  charms  to  a  very 
late  period  of  life  ;  for  at  eighty  she  was  esteemed  as  having  still  some  attractions  left« 
Ninon  was  founder  of  that  sect  of  enlightened  uvmen,  who  afterwards  became  so  numerov^ 
She  trod  a  career,  which  none  of  her  contcmporanes  ventured  to  traverse.  [Sic  in  Col- 
bum.]  She  was  admired  by  the  philosophers  of  the  succeeding  century  foi  her  fr^e^ 
dom  of  thought  and  independence" — Margravine  ff  Antpach* 
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Royal  Wit«— <'  April  ^1, 1666.  I  down  to  walk  in  the  garden  at  Whitehall,  it 
being  a  mighty  hot  pleasant  day ;  and  there  was  the  King,  who,  among  others,  talked 
to  US  a  litUe  ;  and  among  other  pretty  things,  he  swore  merrily,  that  he  believed  the 
Keteh  that  Sir  W.  Batten  bought  the  last  year  at  Colchester,  was  of  his  own  getting,  it 
was  80  thick  to  its  length" — Another  pleasant  thing  he  said  of  Christopher  Pett,  (a  pu- 
ritan,) commanding  him  that  he  vniHl  not  alter  his  moulds  of  ships  upon  any  man's  ad- 
vice ;  '  For,'  says  he,  '  he  finds  that  God  hath  put  liim  into  the  right,  and  so  will 
keep  him  in  it,  while  he  is  in/ — '  And,'  says  the  King,  *  I  am  sure  it  must  be  God 
put  him  in,  for  no  art  of  his  own  over  could  have  done  it ;'  for  it  seems  he  cannot  give  a 
good  account  of  what  he  do  as  an  artist." — Diarif  of  Pepy$, 

French  Female  Patriotism. — An  affecting  scene,  and  worthy  of  ancient  times, 
took  place  at  Mulhausen,  when  I  arrived  there.  A  ball  was  given,  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  tlie  town  were  met,  the  assembly  was  brilliant  and  nimierous. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  war  and  invasion  of  the  territory  were  talked  of; 
every  one  communicated  his  advice,  every  one  told  his  hopes  and  his  fears. 

The  ladies  were  talking  together,  and  conversed  on  the  dangers  of  their  country. 
On  a  sudden  one  of  the  youngest  proposed  to  her  companions,  that  they  should  swear 
never  to  marry  any  Frenchman  who  had  not  defended  the  frontiers.  Cries  of  joy» 
clapping  of  hands,  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  room.  The  looks  of  all  present . 
were  directed  towards  the  ladies  ;  the  rest  of  the  company  came  up  and  crowded  round 
them.  I  went  with  the  throng,  I  applauded  this  generous  proposal,  I  had  the  honour 
of  administering  the  oath,  which  every  one  of  the  fair  patriots  came  to  receive  at  my 
hands. — Rapp's  Memoirs. 

Ths  Margravine  op  Anspaco's  Reflections  upon  the  Growth  of  Luxury. 
— *'  I  have  often  reflected  how  much  luxury  has  increased  in  London  of  late  years. 
Down  beds,  soft  pillows,  and  easy  seats  are  a  species  of  luxury  in  which  /  have  never 
indulged,  because  they  tend  to  enervate  the  body,  and  render  it  unfit  for  fadgue.  / 
always  make  use  of  hard  mattresses,  and  accustom  myself  to  the  open  air  in  all  weather. 
I  literally  knew  two  young  ladies  of  high  quality,  (sisters.)  who  employed  a  servant  with 
tqfi  hands  to  raise  them  gently  out  of  bed  in  the  morning !  Nothing  less  than  all- 
powerful  vanity  could  make  such  persons  submit  to  the  fatigues  of  a  toilette." 

The  Maroravine  of  Anspach's  Reflections  upon  Marriage. — "  Rome  was 
surprised  when  the  great  Scipio  repudiated  his  wife,  and  more  particularly,  as  she 
appeared  to  possess  those  qualifications  which  could  render  her  husband  happy.  Loi 
justification  of  his  conduct  the  noble  Roman  assembled  his  friends,  to  whom  he  showed 
his  foot.  '  Behold,'  said  he,  '  how  well  this  sandal  is  made,  how  proper  it  is — ^but 
none  of  you  know  u-^«r«  it  pinches!*  Without  disparagement  to  the  Roman  general, 
there  is  rarely  a  shoe  after  marriage  which  Jits  well  to  the  foot.  It  is  with  marriage  as  with 
masonry,  it  is  only  the  brotherhood  who  hnow  the  secret,** 

The  Margravine  op  Anspacu's  Advice  to  Mothers. — "  As  soon  as  it  (the  in- 
fant) is  conscious  of  any  thing  around  it,  its  tender  parts  make  it  susceptible  of  the 
slightest  imprefsions.  When  a  female  is  likely  to  become  a  mother,  she  ought  to  be 
doubly  careful  of  her  temper ;  and,  in  particular,  to  indulge  no  ideas  that  are  not 
cheerful,  and  no  sentiments  that  arc  not  kind.  Such  is  the  connexion  bet^'een  the 
mind  and  the  body,  that  the  features  of  the  face  are  moulded  commonly  into  an  expres- 
fion  of  the  internal  disposition ;  and  is  it  not  natural  to  think  that  an  infant,  before  it 
is  bom,  may  be  affected  by  the  temper  of  its  mother  V* 

A  Public  Orator  of  the  Untver^ity  of  Oxford. — "It  was  curious,  at,  that 
period,  to  hear  the  virulent  declamation  of  Doctor  Crowe,  the  public  orator,  in  his 
speech,  on  the  occasion,  against  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hastings,  who  was  declared  to 
he  unworthy  of  the  dignities  (an  university  degree!)'  which  he  was  ambitious  of 
proc^iring.  Every  invective  that  could  be  devised,  was  made  use  of.  But  how  was 
the  language  of  the  same  orator  altered,  when,  at  the  installation  of  Lord  Grenville, 
Mr.  Hastings  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.6. !  The  hearers  might  have  imagined 
that  the  whole  character  of  the  candidate  had  been  changed,  so  great  were  the  en- 
comiums passed  upon  his  merits.  Perhaps  the  Doctor  was  influenced,  not  by  party, 
but  by  a  wish  to  show  the  versatility  of  his  talents."     Charitable  Margravine  ! 

A  virtuous  Woman  a  oreatir  Treasure  than  costly  Pearls. — Such  a 
blessing  had  the  celebrated  teacher  Rabbi  Meir  found.  He  sat  during  the  whole  of 
one  sabbath-day  in  the  public  school,  and  instructed  the  people.  During  his  absence 
from  his  house,  his  two  sons,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlightened  in  tb« 
law,  died.  His  wife  htite  them  to  her  bed-chamber,  laid  them  on  the  mairiage  bed, 
ud  wpntA  a  white  comiag  orv«r  thdr  Miei.    Towludt  «VMiiiig  Rabbi  *'  * 
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home.  "  Where  are  my  belove4  sobb,"  he  aaked,  *'  that  I  OAy  give  them  my  hlea-* 
srngV  "  They  are  gone  to  the  school/'  was  the  answer.  "  1  repeatedly  looked 
TOimd  the  school^*'  he  repHed,  "  and  I  did  not  see  them  there."  She  reached  him  a 
goblet ;  he  praised  the  Lord  at  the  going  ont  of  the  sabbath,  drank,  and  again  asked, 
*'  Where  are  my  two  sons,  that  they  may  drink  of  the  cap  of  blessings  V*  **  They  will 
not  be  fttr  off/'  she  said,  and  placed  fooa  before  him  that  he  might  eat.  He  was  in  a 
gladsome  and  genial  mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  after  the  meal,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  "  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission  I  would  lain  propose  to  thee  one  question." 
'*  Ask  it,  then,  my  love  !"  he  replied.  "  A  few  days  ago,  a  person  entrusted  some 
jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  he  demands  them  again :  should  I  give  them  back 
again  V^  **  This  is  a  question,"  said  Rabbi  Meir,  "  which  my  wife  should  not  have 
thooght  it  necessary  to  ask.  What !  wouldest  thou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  to  restore 
V>  every  one  his  own  ?"  '*  No,'*  she  replied,  **  but  yet  I  thought  it  best  not  to  restore 
them  without  acqoaintxng  thee  therewith."  She  then  led  him  to  their  chamber,  and, 
stepping  to  the  bed,  took  the  white  covering  from  their  bodies.  "  Ah  !  my  sons  !  mf 
sons !"  thus  loudly  lamented  the  fitther,  **  my  sons !  the  light  of  mine  eyes  and  the 
light  of  my  understanding ;  I  was  your  father,  but  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  law  !'* 
The  mother  turned  away,  and  wept  bitterly.  At  length  she  took  her  husband  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  "  Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not  be  reluctant  to 
restore  that  which  was  in  our  keeping  ?  See,  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  **  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !*' 
echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  "  and  blessed  be  his  name,  for  thy  sake  too !  for  well  it  is 
written,  '  He  that  has  foupd  a  virtuous  woman  has  a  greater  treasure  than  costly 
pearlB.  She  opeueth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  is  the  instruction  of 
kindness.'  " — Hibrevo  TaU$, 

A  KNOWING  Khan. — ^At  this  interview,  the  khan  made  all  the  enquiries  which  the 
interruption  of  the  wuzeer  prevented  at  the  last ;  but  he  hurried  them  over,  impatient 
for  the  show  which  he  expected  ;  nor  did  he  appear  to  be  disappointed.  I  showed  him 
the  sextant,  placed  the  artificial  horizon  so  as  to  let  him  see  a  star  reflected  in  it,  the 
altitude  of  which  I  took  before  him ;  then  my  thermometers,  telescopes,  &c.  and  after- 
wards I  permitted  him  to  look  over  my  books  of  sketches,  with  figures  of  camels, 
horses,  men,  and  women,  with  all  of  which  he  was  hugely  delighted.  He  kept  con- 
stantly exclaiming,  *'  Barick  illah  !  Barick  illah  I  (Bravo !  bravo  !)  what  strange 
things  these  Feringhees  have  got !  "  At  last  his  dignity  quite  deserted  him,  and  he 
absolutely  shouted  aloud,  clapping  his  hands,  like  a  child,  with  surprize  and  joy.  Then 
came  his  own  display  of  curiosities,  which  he  made  with  considerable  pnde,  chiefly 
consisting  of  scraps  of  English  articles,  among  which  was  a  small  dressing-case,  sent 
by  some  of  his  friends  from  Tehran,  containing  razors,  tooth-brushes,  knives  and  forks, 
spoons,  boot-hooks,  &c.  the  uses  of  which  he  was  most  profoundly  ignorant  of,  but 
very  desirous  to  leain ;  and  I  think  his  delight,  when  I  did  explain  them,  was  hardly 
less  than  his  former  ecstacies,  and  lasted  till  the  graver  business  of  dinner  put  an  end  to 
the  display  and  the  mirth  together.  The  conversation  afterwards  was  common*placo 
enough,  turning  chiefly  on  subjects  relating  to  Kurope,  particularly  its  governments, 
armies,  revenues,  6cc, ;  but  his  questions  showed  no  great  acuteness,  and  more  than 
common  ignorance.  1  was  well  satisfied  with  the  visit  on  the  whole,  however ;  for 
though,  as  in  all  his  countrymen,  there  was  at  first  some  disposition  to  act  the  great 
man,  he  could  not  long  continue  it,  and  soon  became  natural  and  easy  enough. — 
Frascj's  Kharasan. 

Tifi:  Vampire. — We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  vampire.  As  there  was  a  free 
rutrance  to  the  vampire  in  the  loft  where  I  slept,  I  had  many  a  fine  opportunity 
of  paying  attention  to  this  nocturnal  surgeon.  He  does  not  always  uve  on  blood.  When 
the  moon  shone  biigbt,  and  the  fruit  of  ti  e  banana-tree  was  ripe,  I  could  see  him 
approach  and  eat  it.  He  would  also  bring  into  the  loft,  from  the  forest,  a  green  round 
fruit,  something  like  the  mid  guava,  and  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  lliere  wassome-* 
thing  also  in  the  blossom  of  the  Sawarri  nut*  tree,  which  was  grateful  to  him  ;  for  in 
coniin;^  up  Waratill.i  creek,  in  a  moonlight  night,  I  saw  several  vampires  fluttering 
round  the  top  of  the  Sawarri  tree,  and  every  now  and  then  the  blossoms,  which  they 
ha«l  broken  off,  fell  into  the  water.  Tliey  certainly  did  not  drop  off  naturally,  for  en 
examining  several  of  them,  they  appeared  fresh  and  blooming.  So  I  concluded,  the 
vampires  pulled  them  from  the  tree,  either  to  get  at  the  incipient  fruit,  or  to  catch  the 
insects  which  oflen  take  up  their  abode  in  flowers. 

The  vampire  in  |  general  measures  abeutl]  twenty -six  inches  from  win|^  to  wing 
eitoided,  though  I  oaef  killed  ou  whieh  BMunittd  tiiirty.two  inches.    He  freqn«an 
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old  abandoned  houses  and  hollow  drees ;  and  sometiines  a  cluster  of  them  may  be  seem 
in  the  forest,  hanging  head  downwards  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

The  vampire  has  a  curious  membrane,  which  rises  from  the  nose,  and  gives  it  a  very 
singular  appearance.  It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  there  are  two  species  of  vam* 
pire  in  Guiana,  a  larger  and  a  smaller.  The  larger  sucks  men,  and  other  animals ; 
the  smaller  seems  to  confine  himself  chiefly  to  birds.  I  learnt  from  a  gentleman,  high 
up  in  the  river  Demcrara,  that  he  was  completely  unsuccessful  with  his  fowls,  on 
account  of  tlie  smaller  vampire.  lie  showed  me  some  that  had  been  sucked  the  night 
before,  and  they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  to  the  river  Paumarou,  with  a  Scotcli  gentleman,  byname 
Tarbet.  We  hung  our  hammocks  iu  the  thatched  loft  of  a  planter's  house.  Next 
morning  I  heard  this  gentleman  muttering  in  his  hammock,  and  now  and  then  letting 
fall  an  imprecation  or  two,  just  about  the  time  he  ought  to  have  been  saying  his  morning 
prayers.  **  What  is  tlie  matter,  sir  V  said  I,  softly  ;  ••  is  any  thing  amiss  V  *•  What's 
the  matter?"  answered  he,  surlily;  **  why  the  vampiies  have  been  sucking  me  to 
death."  As  soon  as  there  was  light  enough,  I  went  to  his  hammock,  and  saw  it  much 
stained  with  blood.  "  There,"  said  he,  thrusting  his  foot  out  of  the  hammock,  "  see 
how  these  infernal  imps  have  been  drawing  my  lijfe's  blood."  On  examining  his  foot, 
I  found  the  vampire  had  tapped  his  great  toe  :  there  was  a  wound  somewhat  less  than 
that  made  by  a  leech ;  the  blood  was  still  oosing  from  it ;  I  conjectured  he  might  have 
lost  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  blood.  Whilst  examining  it,  1  think  I  put  him  into  a 
worse  humour  by  remarking,  that  a  European  surgeon  'v\'ould  not  have  been  so  gene- 
rous as  to  have  blooded  him  without  making  a  charge.  He  looked  up  in  my  face,  but 
did  not  say  a  word  :  I  saw  he  was  of  opinion  that  1  had  better  haVe  spared  this  piece 
of  ill -timed  levity. —  WaUrton*B  Wanderings  in  South  America. 

A  Ijord  Chancellor. 

"  Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases. 
His  tenures,  and  his  tricks  V — 

"  Creed  and  I  did  stop,  (the  Duke  of  York  being  just  going  away  from  seeing  it,)  at 
St.  Paul's,  and  in  the  Convocation-house  yard  did  there  see  the  body  of  Robert  Bray- 
brooke,  Bishop  of  London,  that  died,  1404.  He  fell  do^nti  in  the  tomb  out  of  the  great 
church  into  St.  Fayth's,  this  late  fire  ;  and  is  here  seen  his  skeleton  with  the  flesh  on  ; 
but  all  tough  and  dry,  like  spongy  leather,  or  touchwood  all  upon  his  bones.  His  head 
turned  aside. — A  great  man  im  hi$  time,  and  Lord  Chancellor ,  and  now  exposed  to  be 
handled  and  derided  by  some,  though  admired  for  its  duration  by  others,  many  flockinff  . 
to  see  it." — Pepys. 

One  more  Specimen  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Brutality, — "  One  evening,  at  a  party  at 
I>ady  Lucan's,  when  Johnson  was  announced,  she  rose  and  made  him  the  most  flatter- 
ing compliments ;  hut  he  interrupted  her  by  saying,  '  Fiddle  faddle,  madam,'  and 
turned  his  back  upon  her,  and  left  lier  standing  by  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  room." 
-'—Margraiine  of  Anspach, 

TiiK  Aim  of  Marshal  Saxe's  Ambition. — "  He  proposed  to  have  marched  [sic  in 
Colburn]  at  their  head  to  attack  the  Turkish  Empire,  to  conquer  it,  and  to  gain  pos- 
session of  ('oiistantinople,  Flaving  become  master  of  those  immense  territories — 
sovereign  of  an  Empire  which  extended  from  Poland  to  tlie  frontiers  of  Persia,  and 
from  Sweden  to  China,  he  proposed,  at  his  death,  to  be  interred  in  St.  Sophia." — 
Saxe  was  not  singular  in  his  taste.  A  hero  of  our  own  evinced  a  similar  passion  for 
gfory.  Was  it  not  Nelson  who  exclaimed  before  the  battle  of  the  >.ile, — "  Now  for  a 
coronet  or  Westminster  Abbey! " — Verily,  *•  honour  is  a  scutcheon." — Margravine  of 
Anspach, 

A  dazzling  Argument. — "  You  teach,"  said  the  Kmperor  Trajau  to  Kabhi 
Joshua,  *'  that  your  God  is  every  where,  and  boast  that  he  resides  amongst  your  nation. 
I  should  hke  to  see  liim."  **  God's  presence  is  indeed  every  where,"  replied  Joshua, 
"  but  he  cannot  be  seen  j  no  mortal  eye  can  behold  his  glory.'*  The  emjieror  insisted. 
"  Well,"  said  Joshua,  "  suppose  we  try  to  look  first  at  one  of  his  ainuuhsadors  ?" 
The  Erai)eror  consented.  The  Rabbi  took  him  in  the  open  air  at  noon-day,  and  bid 
him  look  at  the  sun  in  its  meridian  splendour.  *'  1  cannot,"  said  Trajan,  "  the  light 
dazzles  mc."  •*  'JTiou  art  unable,"  said  Joshua,  *'  to  endure  the  light  of  one  of  his 
creatures,  and  canst  thou  expect  to  behold  the  resplendent  glory  of  the  Creator  t 
Would  not  such  a  sight  annihilate  thee  ?" — Hebrew  Tales, 

A  Nauticax.  ExPEUMfiNT  BY  ▲  Fkkson  OF  QuAUTYrr^Dming  my  rondence  at 
Sottthunptoi,  in  1806,  whwtt  I  )i«d  a  houfo  pleaninHy  mi^im^  mv  th9  n?«r«  (1m 
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MONTHMT  ADVICE  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  BOOKS, 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  this  month  to  purchasers  of  books  is 
to  keep  their  money  in  their  pockets — supposing  that  they  have  got 
any  there.     In  the  present  ^  pecuniary  crisis/  however,  it  is  the  fashion 
either  not  to  have  any,  or  to  pretend  to  have  none ;  in  both  cases,  we 
doubt  not,  our  advice  will  be  deemed  peculiarly  seasonable.     It  is  not 
only  advice  well-adapted  to  the  times,  but  on  every  ground  the  best  we 
can  give.  Few  books  have  appeared,  and  these  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion, as  far  as  we  know,  trashy,  both  in  kind  and  performance.     Some 
trompery  novels,  some  twaddling  autobiographies,  a  few  volumes  of 
unreadable  poetryy  and  a  host  innumerable  of  political  pamphlets, 
Constitute  the  produce  of  the  month.     The  last  are  out  of  our  plan; 
if  they  were  in  it  at  the  present  moment,  our  Magazine  would  be 
crammed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  Corn  Laws,  Currency,  Exist- 
ing Distress,  Silk  Trade,  Small  Notes,  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  subjects 
sufficiently  important,  doubtless ;  but  pamphlets  are  creatures  of  a  day, 
and  will  not  wait  a  month  for  judgment.   As  to  the  novels,  Brambletye 
House  will  be  found  justly  characterised  in  another  part  of  this  Num- 
ber.    The  Last  Man  is  an  elaborate   piece   of  gloomy   folly — ^bad 
enough  to  read — ^horrible  to  write.      The  autobiographies  of  Cradock 
and  Polwhele,  are  innocent  publications.     The  few  copies  destined  to 
escape  the  trunk-maker,  will  just  deserve  standing-room  in  a  very 
extensive  libraiy.     The  verse  will  not  bear  a  remark,  unless  we  insert 
a  saving  clause  for  a  little  volume  of  Poems  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson,  of 
which  we  may  speak  more  at  large  in  our  next. 

In  our  last  Number  we  gave  a  pretty  copious  account  of  a  little 
German  book,  prefaced  and  published  by  the  celebrated  Gothe,  en- 
titled Der  Junge  Feldjager,  or  the  Young  Rifleman.*  Immediately 
after,  if  not  before,  the  publication  of  our  Magazine,  a  translation  of 
this  very  work  was  published  in  London  as  an  original  work.  The 
preface  of  Gothe  is  garbled  and  served  up  as  the  preface  of  an  English 
Editor,  and  in  no  part  of  the  work  does  there  appear  the  slightest 
intimation  that  it  has  ever  appeared  in  another  shape.  The  publisher 
is  Mr.  Colbum.  The  public  will  properly  appreciate  this  attempt  at 
deception ;  nevertheless,  the  book  is  worth  reading,  and  in  other 
times  would  be  worth  buying. 

*  The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Rifleman  in  the  French  and  English  Annies  during 
the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  1806  to  1816.    Written  by  Himself.    1  Vol. 


TABLE  TALK. 

Diminution  of  RIortality. — Advantages  of  Civilization. — In  the  last 
sitting  of  the  French  Academy,  (30th  January,)  M.  Fourrier,  read  a  note  hy  M.  Benois- 
ton  de  Chateauneiif,  on  the  changes  which  the  laws  of  mortality  have  undergone 
within  the  last  half  century,  from  1775  to  1825. 

The  result  of  these  curious  researches  is,  that,  whereas  formerly,  out  of  every  100 
children  horn,  50  died  within  the  two  first  years,  not  more  than  38-ft  now  perish.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  important  difference  in  the  mortality  of  infants  is  to  be 
ascribed  partly  to  vaccination,  and  partly  to  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes.  The  comparison  is  equally  in  favour  of  the  present  time  as  it 
regards  all  the  other  periods  of  life.  Thus,  in  every  100  children,  55jjj  formerly  died 
under  the  age  of  ten ;  now,  the  mortality  does  not  exceed  43^     In  the  same  number 
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of  men,  only  21^S>  reached  the  age  of  fifty ;  now  32-Jij  attain  that  age.  Then,  only 
15  in  100  reached  the  age  of  sixty ;  now,  the  number  is  raised  to  24. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  deaths,  compared  with  the  population,  is 
very  sensibly  diminished.  Formerly,  the  annual  deaths  were  as  1  to  30 ;  now,  they 
are  only  as  1  to  39. 

The  number  of  births  is  also,  found  to  have  decreased.  They  are  now  only  as  1  in 
25,  whilst  formerly  they  amounted  to  1  in  31. 

A  similar  decrease  is  observable  in  the  number  of  marriages;  they  formerly 
amounted  to  1  in  every  111  persons  ;  now  they  are  reduced  to  1  in  135, 

The  fruitfulness  of  marriages  has  not  undergone  any  alteration;  they  yield,  on  an 
average,  four  children  to  a  marriage.  The  general  result  is  this  ;  marriages  are  less 
frequent,  and  fewer  children  are  bom  than  formerly,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
Nevertheless,  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing ;  because,  of  the  children  bom  a 
much  larger  proportion  attain  to  maturity,  and  to  aid  age. 

This  circumstance  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  marriages.  In  fact,  the  greater  is  the  mortality  in  a  country,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  marriages,  because  the  vacancies  must  be  filled  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  country  where  the  mortality  is  small,  the  inhabitants  are  less  rich,  and  marriages 
less  frequent,  because  the  difl&culty  of  finding  employment  and  of  obtaining  the  means 
of  supporting  a  family  is  greater.  From  these  facts  we  may  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions ;  that  if  a  more  perfect  civilization  increases  population  by  diminishing  the 
causes  of  mortality,  this  increase  of  population  becomes  the  cause  of  greater  relaxation 
of  morals,  by  presentinjg  obstacles  to  marriages.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  foundlings  in  France  have  been  tripled  since  the  year  1780. — French  Globe, 

Persian  Notions  of  European  Workmanship. — The  Persians  entertain  very 
magnificent  and  mysterious  ideas. of  the  power  imparted  byEm'opeans  to  many  of  their 
mechanical  inventions,  as  well  as  of  their  profound  knowledge  in  preparing  sjuutary  or 
pernicious  drugs ;  effects  nothing  less  than  magical  are  attributed  to  many  of  their 
inventions.  Among  other  things  it  was  believed  that  certain  telescopes  were  con- 
structed in  Europe,  capable  of  vie\^ing  all  that  should  pass  within  the  walls  of  a  for- 
tified place,  even  from  a  great  distance  ;  others  by  which,  if  the  proprietor  desired  it, 
he  could,  by  looking  at  the  outside  of  an  harem,  see  all  the  women  within  its  walls ; 
others  again  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  remarkable  powers  for  observing  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Our  fire-arms,  too,  were  often  believed  to  have  peculiar  properties, 
that  conferred  formidable  powers  upon  their  possessors.  The  same  idea  prevailed 
regarding  our  cutlery.  Meerza  Abdool  Javat  one  day  showing  me  at  least  fifty  very 
good  English  knives,  which  he  had  collected  in  a  drawer,  complained  that  there  was 
not  one  of  them  worth  a  farthing.  I  looked  at  them,  saw  that  they  were  all  of  excel- 
lent makers,  but  had  all  been  ill  used ;  and  on  enquiring  the  reason,  "  Ah  !"  said  he, 
**  they  are  all  bad,  all  cheats,  not  one  of  them  can  cut  iron  a?  they  should  do.'*  **  Cut 
iron  !"  cried  I,  **  who  ever  saw  a  knife  that  could  cut  iron  1"  "  What !"  demanded  he, 
**  and  have  you  not  among  you  knives  that  can  cut  iron?"  *'  No,  certainly,"  said  I, 
**  who  could  have  told  you  so  foolish  a  thing  1"  *'  Look,  then,"  said  he  again,  **  what 
lies  are  rold :  hear  the  story  that  was  retailed  to  us  of  you  Feringhees.  It  was  said 
that  a  certain  man  once  came  into  the  court  before  your  king's  deioan  khanehy  and  after 
saluting  his  majesty,  he  offered  for  sale  a  little  penknife,  which  he  said  was  of  won- 
derful powers.  The  king  asked  the  price  of  it,  and  was  told  by  the  owner  that  it  was 
twenty  thousand  tomauns.  *  How,'  said  the  king,  *  do  you  dare  to  impose  on  yoor 
sovereign  in  that  way  1  let  him  be  punished  on  the  spot.'  Upon  that,  the  man  went  up 
to  a  large  cannon  that  was  lying  in  the  court-yard,  and,  making  a  cut  at  it  with  his 
knife,  almost  divided  it  in  two,  exclaiming,  'See  there,  O  king !  mark  if  I  told  untruths 
regarding  the  value  of  this  knife  ;  but  now  it  never  shall  be  yours.'  With  that  he 
broke  the  blade,  and  threw  the  pieces  away,  nor  would  he  ever  make  another ;  but," 
added  the  meerza,  **  although  Imives  of  such  uncommon  powers  are  not  to  be  had,  I 
always  believed  that  the  good  English  penknives  were  calculated  to  cut  steel  or  iron ; 
and  you  quite  astonish  me  when  you  inform  me  that  this  is  not  the  case." — Frasvr'% 
Kf tor  a  sun. 

A  Hearty  Cock. — A  curious  circumstance  is  related  of  the  Colossus,  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  in  which  she  suffered  so  severely.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  one  of  the 
hen-coops  being  shot  away  on  the  poop,  a  cock  flew  on  the  shoulder  of  Captain  Mor- 
ris, then  severely  wounded  ;  and,  as  if  his  pugnacious  spirit  had  been  roused  by  the  fu- 
Tious  conflict  he  witnessed,  flapped  his  wings,  and  crowed  lustily  in  that  situation,  to 
the  no  small  encouragMUont  oi  the  aeameil  j  who,  detensimng  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
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gallant  little  biped,  swore  he  was  true  game,  and  giving  him  tluee  cheers,  contiiiiied  thA 
engagement  with  redoubled  alacrity. — Naval  Sketch  Book, 

American  Ladies. — Nothing  can  surpass  the  appearance  of  the  American  ladies, 
when  tlipy  take  their  morning  walk,  from  twelve  to  three,  in  Broadway.  The  stranger 
will  at  once  see  that  they  have  rejected  the  cxtravaj^ant  superfluities  which  appear  in 
the  London  and  Parisian  fashions  ;  and  have  only  retained  as  much  of  those  costumes, 
as  is  becoming  to  the  female  form.  This,  joined  to  their  ot\ti  just  notions  of  dress,  is 
what  renders  the  !New  York  ladies  so  elegant  in  their  attire.  The  way  they  wear  the 
Leghorn  hats  deserves  a  remark  or  two.  With  us,  the  formal  hand  of  the  milliner 
binds  down  the  brim  to  one  fixed  shape,  and  that  none  of  the  handsomest.  The  wearer 
is  obliged  to  turn  her  head  full  ninety  degrees  before  she  can  see  who  is  sismding  by 
her  side.  But  in  New  York,  the  ladies  have  the  brim  of  the  hat  not  fettered  with 
wire,  or  tape,  or  riband,  but  quite  free  and  undulating ;  and  by  applying  the  hand  to  it, 
they  conceal  or  exj>ose  as  much  of  the  face  as  circumstances  require.  This  hiding  and 
exposing  of  the  face,  by  the  by,  is  certainly  a  dangerous  movement,  and  often  fatal  to 
the  passing  swain.  1  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  many  a  determined  and 
unsuspecting  bachelor,  has  been  shot  dowa  by  this  sudden  manoeuvre,  before  he  wis 
aware  that  he  was  within  reach  of  the  battery. 

The  American  ladies  seem  to  have  au  abhorrence,  and  a  just  one  too,  of  wearing 
cap.".  When  one  considers  for  a  moment,  that  women  wear  the  hair  loag,  which  nature 
has  given  them  both  for  an  ornament  and  to  keep  the  head  warm,  one  is  apt  to  wonder, 
by  what  perversions  of  good  taste  they  can  be  induced  to  enclose  it  in  a  cap-  A  mob- 
cap,  alace«cap,  a  low-cap,  a  high-cap,  a  flat-cap,  a  cap  with  ribands  dangling  loose, 
a  cap  with  ribands  tied  under  the  chin,  a  peak-cap,  an  angular-cap,  a  round-cap,  and  a 
pyxamid-cap ! !  Ifow  would  Canova's  Venus  look  in  a  mob-cap  1  If  tliere  be  any 
ornament  to  the  head  in  weai'inof  a  cap,  it  must  surely  be  a  false  ornament.  The  Ame- 
rican ladies  are  persuaded  that  the  head  can  be  ornamented  without  a  cap.  A  rosebud 
or  two,  a  woodbine,  a  sprig  of  eglantine,  look  well  in  the  braided  hair ;  and  if  there  be 
raven  locks,  a  lily  or  a  snowdrop  maybe  interwoven  with  efliect. — Waterton's  Wanderings* 

The  Tree  of  Hapi»iness. — The  Mohammedans  say  Paradise  is  situate  above  the 
seven  heavens,  (or  in  the  seventh  heaven,)  and  next  under  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  to 
express  the  amenity  of  the  place,  tell  us  that  the  earth  of  it  is  of  the  finest  wheat 
fiour  or  of  the  jjurest  musk,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of  safiron  ;  that  its  stones  are 
pearls  and  jacinths,  the  walls  of  its  buildings  enriched  with  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  are  of  gold ;  among  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  tree 
called  Tuba,  or  the  tree  of  happiness.  Concerning  this  tree,  they  fable  that  it  stands 
in  the  palace  of  JMohammed,  though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the  house  of  every 
true  believer ;  that  it  will  he  loaden  with  pomegranates,  grapes,  dates,  and  other 
fruits  of  surprising  bigness,  and  of  tastes  unknown  to  mortals;  so  that,  if  a  man  desire 
to  cat  of  any  pai'ticular  kind  of  fitdt,  it  will  immediately  be  presented  him  ;  or,  if  he 
choose  flesh,  birds  leady  dressed  will  be  set  before  him,  according  to  his  wish.  They 
add,  that  the  houghs  of  this  tiee  vs-ill  8i)ontaneously  bend  down  to  the  hand  of  the 
person  who  would  gather  of  its  fruits,  and  that  it  will  supply  the  blessed  not'only  with 
food,  but  also  witli  silken  garments,  and  beasts  to  ride  on  ready  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  adorned  with  rich  trappings,  which  will  burst  forth  from  its  fruits  ;  and  that  this 
tree  is  so  lai'ge,  that  a  person  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horse  would  not  be  able  to 
gallop  from  one  end  of  its  shade  to  the  other  in  a  hundred  years. — Salens  Koran* 

Boar  Hunt  in  Persia. — Just  before  we  arrived  at  Robaut-e-aishk,  during  a  short 
space  of  clear  weather,  the  horsemen  in  advance  observed  a  parcel  of  wild  hogs  feeding 
in  a  marshy  hollow  upon  our  left ;  and  half-a-dozen  of  them  immediately  spurring  off 
towards  them,  succeeded  in  cutting  off  their  retreat  and  driving  them  up  the  slope 
towards  us  :  they  selected  one  larger  than  the  rest,  in  particular,  and  a  grand  chace 
commenced,  every  one  who  was  mounted  on  an  unloaded  beast,  setting  off  full 
tilt,  j)ricking  it  with  their  spears  and  cutting  at  it  with  their  swords,  whilst  ths  hog 
trotted  sulkily  on,  seeking  to  join  his  companions,  but  churning  his  tusks,  and  now  and 
then  attempting  to  rip  with  them,  such  as  ventured  to  approach  him  too  near.  But 
neither  spears  nor  swords  made  much  impression  upon  his  well-defended  hide,  and  he 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  escape  ;  as  he  passed  near  me,  1  could  not  refrain  from  joining 
in  the  cry,  and  dramng  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  I  rode  alongside  of,  and  fired  both  at 
him;  one  of  the  balls  missed  him,  the  other  took  place  ;  but, .although  enfeebled  by 
loss  of  blood,  he  still  kept  moving  towaids  his  morass,  when  an  old  man,  mounted  upon 
a  powerful  grey  Toorkoman  horse  rode  up,  and  wheeling  rapidly  round,  gave  his  steed 
an  oppoitunity,  which  it  seemed  fully  to  understand,  of  launching  out  its  heels  at  the 
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hog ;  tliey  struck  it  on  tlie  side  of  the  head,  and  tumbled  it  oter  dekd  upon  the  spot; 
It  is  a  common  thing  for  these  people,  and  still  more  so  for  the  Toorkomans,  to  teach 
their  horses  thus  to  kick  at,  and  bite  their  adversaries,  bv  these  means  rendering  them 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  day  of  battle. — Fraspys  Khorasan. 

I?*FEnNAL  Machine. — The  affair  of  the  infernal  machine  has  never  been  properiy 
understood  by  the  public.  The  police  had  intimated  to  Napoleon  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  against  his  life,  and  cautioned  him  not  to  go  out.  Madame  Buonaparte, 
Mademoiselle,  Beauhamais,  Madame  Murat,  Lannes,  Bessieres,  the  Aid-de-camp  on. 
duty,  and  Lieutenant  Lebnin,  now  Duke  of  Placenza,  were  all  assembled  in  the  saloon, 
while  the  First  Consul  was  WTiting  in  his  closet.  Haydn's  Oratorio  was  to  be  per*^ 
formed  that  evening  :  the  ladies  were  anxious  to  hear  the  music,  and  we  also  expressed, 
a  wish  to  that  efiect.  'J'he  escort  picquet  was  ordered  out,  and  Lannes  requested  that 
Napoleon  would  join  the  party.  He  consented  ;  his  carriage  was  ready,  and  he  took 
along  with  him  Bessieres  and  the  Aid-de-camp  on  duty.  I  was  directed  to  attend  the- 
ladies.  Josephine  had  received  a  magnificent  shawl  from  Constantinople,  and  she  that 
evening  wore  it  for  the  first  time.  **  Allow  me  to  observe,  madame,  "  said  I,  *'  that 
your  shawl  is  not  thrown  on  with  your  usual  elegance."  She  good-humouredly  beg- 
ged that  I  would  fold  it  after  the  fashion  of  the  Egyptian  ladies.  While  I  was  engaged 
in  this  o])eration,  we  heard  Napoleon  depart,  *•  Come,  sister,"  said  Madame  Murat, 
who  was  impatient  to  get  to  the  theatre,  **  Buonaparte  is  going."  We  stepped  into 
the  curriage  ;  the  First  Consul's  equipage  had  already  reached  the  middle  of  the 
Place  Carrousel.  We  drove  after  it ;  but  we  had  scarcely  entered  the  Place  when  the 
machine  exploded.  Napoleon  escaped  by  a  singular  chance.  Saint  Regent,  or  his 
French  servant,  had  stationed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  Rue  Kicaise.  A  grenadier 
of  the  escort,  supposing  he  was  really  what  he  appeared  to  be,  a  water  carrier,  gave- 
him  a  few  blows  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre,  and  drove  liim  off.  The  cart  was  turned 
round,  and  the  machine  exploded  between  the  carriages  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine. 
'J'he  ladies  shrieked  on  hearing  the  report ;  tlie  carriage  windows  were  broken,  and 
^Mademoiselle  Beauhamais  received  a  sUght  hurt  on  her  hand.  I  ahghted,  and  crossed 
the  Rue  Nicaise,  which  v/as  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  thrown 
down,  and  the  fragments  of  the  walls  that  had  been  shattered  by  the  explosion. 
Neither  the  Consul  nor  any  individual  of  his  suite  sustained  any  serious  injury.  When 
I  entered  the  theatre,  Napoleon  was  seated  in  his  box,  calm  and  composed,  and  looking 
at  the  audience  through  an  opera-glass.  Fouche  was  beside  him.  "  Josephine,"  said 
lie,  as  soon  as  he  observed  me.  She  entered  at  that  moment,  and  he  did  not  finish 
his  question,  "  The  rascals,"  said  he,  very  coolly,  **  wanted  to  blow  me  up.  Bring 
me  a  book  of  the  Oratorio." — Rapp*s  Memoirs, 

All  is  lost. — Brantome  thus  relates  the  death  of  jMademoiselle  de  Limeuil,  maid 
of  honour  to  Queen  Catliarine  of  Medicis.  She  had  dishonoured  her  birth  by  her 
dissolute  life.  At  the  approach  of  death,  she  sent  for  a  valet  of  her's  named  Julien, 
who  played  remarkably  well  on  the  violin.  **  Julien,"  said  she,  **  take  your  violin, 
and  play  to  me  The  Defeat  of  the  Swiss,  play  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  don't  leave  off 
till  you  see  me  dead  ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  words  All  is  lost,  repeat  that  part 
four  or  five  times  in  the  most  plaintive  manner  you  can.  The  valet  did  as  she  desired, 
and  she  herself  assisted  him  with  her  voice  ;  and  when  they  came  to  that  part  All  is 
lost,  she  repeated  it  twice,  and  turning  to  the  other  side  of  her  bed,  she  said  to  her 
companions,  All  is  lost,  indeed,  now,  and  so  she  died. 

Invitation  to  a  Pic  Nic, — A  lieutenant  of  militia  was  condemned  to  death  for  the 
crime  of  forgery.  This  unhappy  man  had  the  insolence  to  send  notes  on  the  eve  of  his 
execution  to  several  of  the  officers  of  the  Middlesex  militia,  to  this  effect :  **  Lieutenant 
Campbell  presents  his  comphments  to  Mr. ,  and  begs  him  to  take  a  cup  of  cho- 
colate with  him  to-morrow  morning,  and  to  do  him  the  honbur  to  accompany  him  on 
foot  to  'J  ybum,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  his  execution." — Newspapers  of  1762. 

Memory. — Moreover,  sometimes  a  mau's  reputation  rises  or  falls  as  his  memory 
serves  him  in  a  })erfoniiance  ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  fickle,  slippery,  and  less 
under  command  iheui  this  faculty.  So  that  many  having  used  their  utmost  diligence 
to  secure  a  faitlifiil  retention  ci  the  things  or  words  committed  to  it,  yet  after  all  can- 
not certainly  know  v.hcre  it  will  trip  and  fail  them.  Any  sudden  diversion  of  the  . 
spirits,  or  the  justling  in  of  a  transient  thought  is  able  to  deface  these  little  images  of 
things  ;  and  so  breaking  the  train  that  was  laid  in  the  mind,  to  leave  a  man  in  the 
lurch.  And  for  the  other  part  of  memory,  called  reminiscence,  which  is  the  retriev- 
ing of  a  thing,  at  present  forgot,  or  but  confusedly  remembered,  by  setting  the  mind  to 
hunt  over  all  its  notions,  and  to  ransack  every  little  cell  of  the  brain,  while  it  is  thu» 
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busied,  how  accidentally  ofteniimeB  does  the  thing  sought  for  offer  itself  to  the  mitid  I 
and  by  what  small  petit  hints,  does  the  mind  catch  hold  of,  and  recover  a  -vuisfaing 
notion. — South' s  Sermotu, 

Virtue  in  a  Name. — The  great  conqueror  Mahomed  ShaE  Khanaezmee,  who  was 
a  rigid  Soonnie,  persecuted  the  heretic  sect  of  Sheahs  with  great  rigour,  putting  mol- 
titudes  to  death  during  his  invasion  of  Khorasun,  for  that  cause  only.  It  is  said  that 
his  cruelties  and  persecutions  had  already  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  populatxon 
of  Subzawar,  when  the  remainder  came  before  him,  and  throwing  themselves  at  his 
feet,  begged  for  mercy,  on  the  plea  that  many  of  them  were  ia  reality  Soonnies.  The 
King  reproached  them  severely  as  liars,  and  insisted  on  various  proofs  in  support  of 
their  assertions,  which  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  for  them  to  adduce.  At  last  he 
told  them,  that  if  there  was  to  be  found,  in  the  whole  city,  a  single  person  named 
Abubekr,  (a  notorious  Soonnie  name)  he  would  spare  the  city  and  remainder  of  its 
inhabitants  for  his  sake.  The  peo})le  retreated  in  great  despair,  for  they  knew  that 
such  a  name  had  not  been  given  to  any  one  of  their  children.  They,  however,  set  on 
foot  an  enquiry,  and  at  last  they  found  a  wretched  creature,  cripple,  blind,  and  stut- 
tering, whom  they  required  to  go  with  them  before  the  king.  **  How  shall  I  go  ?" 
said  the  miserable  creature,  *'  I  can  neither  see  my  way  nor  walk,  nor,  should  the  king 
ask  my  name,  can  I  speak  it  j)lain."  **  Oh,  never  mind,  you  shall  be  carried  ;  and  S 
you  can  only  satisfy  the  king,  you  shall  be  taken  care  of  for  life."  The  poorcreatoie 
was  accordingly  carried  before  tlie  monarch,  and  the  effect  of  the  natural  defects  in 
his  person  was  ludicrously  enough  described  by  the  Persian  Moollah,  who  related  die 
tradition.  '♦  What !"  said  the  kingf  at  last,  **  is  this  the  only  Abubekr  you  have  to 
produce  1  This  will  never  do."  **  Then,"  replied  the  deputies,  *'  your  majesty  must 
even  use  your  pleasure  with  your  servants,  for  they  have  not  a  better  Abubekr  to  lay 
at  your  majesty's  feet."  The  king,  it  is  said,  laughed,  and  consented  to  spare  the 
remnant  that  still  existed  of  the  unfortunate  Subzawarees. — Fraser's  Khn'osan, 

Mr.  Cobbett's  Opinion  of  an  overgrown  Capital,  (the  **  wen")  corroborated 
BY  the  Margravink  OF  Ansi'acii. — '*  It  gives  me  the  spleen  to  here  the  French 
and  English  disputing  about  the  extent  of  their  respective  capitals.  To  me  it  appears 
like  glorifying  in  [sic  in  Colbnrn]  the  king's  evil,  or  in  any  contagious  distemper* 
There  is  not  a  political  measure,  in  my  opinion,  that  would  tend  to  aggrandize  the 
kingdom  of  France  or  J'ngland,  more  than  the  splitting  their  capitals  into  several 
great  towns.  The  two  great  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  are  extremely  ill  fitted 
for  local  union.  The  latter,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  nobility  infects  the  for- 
mer with  luxury  and  the  love  of  show  ;  the  former,  the  seat  of  commerce,  infects  the 
latter  with  love  of  gain.  The  mixture  of  these  opposite  passions  is  productive  of  every 
grovelling  vice. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Contempt  for  Players. — **  Lord  Macartney  observed,  that  he 
wondered  Dr.  Johnson  should  suffer  Mr.  Davies,  the  bookseller,  to  print  a  Life  of  Car- 
rick  ;  Johnson  replied,  with  great  disdain,  '  I  think  Mr.  Davies,  the  bookseller,  is  quite 
equal  to  write  the  life  of  David  Garrick.'  " 

Peter  the  Great,  and  Lady  Castlemaine,  Mistress  to  Charles  II. — The 
Czar  Peter,  travelling  through  his  dominions,  halted  at  a  certain  town,  where,  it  being 
Sunday,  he  went  to  church.  There  he  was  complimented  with  a  seat  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  mayor,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  place.  The  day  was  cold,  the  church 
damp,  and  the  sermon  long.  Peter  was  somewhat  bald  in  the  head,  and  feeling  un- 
comfortable, or  afraid  of  catching  cold,  he  quietly  removed  the  perriwig  that  was  on 
the  head  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  placed  it  upon  his  own.  After  divine  service 
was  concluded,  he  restored  the  wig  to  its  owner,  with  a  bend  of  the  body,  which  said, 
"  We  thank  you." 

\Ve  were  reminded  of  this  old  story  by  au  incident  recorded  by  Mf.  Pepys,  in  his 
Diary,  in  which  the  non-chalance  of  liigh  rank  is  exhibited  in  a  manner  almost  as 
amusing.  "May  1st.  1668. — Creed  and  I  to  the  Duke  of  York's  play-house,  and 
there  coming  late,  up  to  the  balcony  box,  v/here  we  find  Lady  Castlemaine  and  several 
great  ladies  ;  and  there  we  sat  with  them,  and  I  saw  the  *  Impertinents.'  My  Lady  C. 
pretty  well  pleased  with  it :  but  here  I  snt  close  to  her  fine  woman  Wilson,  who  in- 
deed is  very  handsome,  but,  they  say,  with  child  by  the  king.  1  asked,  and  she 
told  me  this  was  the  first  time  her  lady  had  seen  it,  I  having  a  mind  to  suy 
something  to  her.  One  thing  of  familiarity  I  observed  in  my  lady  Castlemaine  ;  she 
called  to  one  of  her  women,  another  that  sat  by  this, /or  a  little  patch  off  her  face,  and 
put  it  into  her  mmtth  and  wetted  it,  and  so  clapped  it  upon  Iter  ou^n  by  the  sUle  of  her  mouth,. 
I  (Mippose^  she  feeling  a  {wnple  rising  there." 
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An  iNdEiTiovii  !^x)«(tr!8. — ^Peii&a|Mi  tot  l&geaniity,  tlie  Ibtiowmg  trick,  pla^^d  b^^  « 

^Russian  in  Moscow,  would  not  be  surpassed  in  London  or  Pazw.  A  rei^>ectaDle- ' 
looking  man  fell  senseless  in  the  street  from  a  fit,  when  a  person  m  the  crowd  started^ 
forward,  exclaiming,  "  Oh !  my  master,  my  poor  master !"  He  now  very  cooUy  trans- 
ferred the  contents  of  the  unfortunate  gentieinan's  pockets  into  his  ovin,  not  forgetting 
his  watch ;  and  then,  with  all  the  concern  imaginable,  requested  the  persons  near 'him 
to  watch  his  poor  master  wliile  he  ran  to  procure  an  equipage  to  convey  him  home. 
On  being  observed  to  pass  a  coach-stand  without  stopping,  the  cheat  was  detected  ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  for  he  contrived  to  get  clear  off  with  his  booty. — Holman's  Travels 
in  Russia,  S^c. 

Domestic  Life  in  Persia. — The  ladies  of  Persia  are  very  ignorant.  Jt  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  teach  them  even  to  read,  and  still  less  to  sew.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
extremely  rare.  I  should  be  greatly  puzzled  to  describe  their  occupation  until  they 
become  mothers.  I  know  of  none  but  the  toilet,  on  which,  though  less  complex  than 
that  of  our  ladies,  they  manage  to  spend  as  much  time.  The  remainder  erf  the  day 
they  commonly  spend  seated  on  beautiful  carpets  opposite  to  a  window  overlooking  a 
fountain  or  piece  of  water.  Here  they  smoke  cailLeau,  drink  coffee,  and  pay  or  re-- 
ceive  visits  until  the  cool  of  evening,  of  wliich  they  immediately  avail  thems^ves  to 
walk  in  the  gardens  without  the  town,  where  they  frequently  stay  till  night.  The 
most  mistaken  notions  prevail  in  Europe  as  to  the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
women  of  Persia ;  in  no  country  with  which  1  am  acquainted  are  they  more  perfectly 
mistresses  of  their  actions. 

I  must  add,  that  when  they  become  mothers  few  fulfil  the  maternal  duties  more 
sedulously  ;  they  never  suffer  their  children  to  be  suckled,  attended,  or  educated  by 
strangers  ;  they  keep  them  under  their  own  immediate  care  and  superintendence  until 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  when  the  boys  leave  the  harem  to  be  circumcised,  and  the 
girls  to  be  married,  given  away,  or  sold. 

There  are  few  coimtries  in  which  infants  undergo  such  tortures  as  in  Persia,  in 
spite  of  which  deformity  is  very  rare.  The  moment  an  infant  of  either  sex  sees  the 
light,  it  is  plunged  repeatedly  into  cold  water ;  it  is  then  enveloped  in  swathings, 
which  are  bound  so  tight  as  nearly  to  stifle  it.  Tt  is  then  laid  on  a  cradle,  v/ithout 
any  sort  of  mattress,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  of  leather,  stretched  like  a  drum, 
and  perforated  in  order  that  no  wet  may  accumulate.  The  unhappy  babe  is  fastened 
down  to  this  cradle  with  bandages  of  cotton  about  eight  inches  wide  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  long,  which  are  wound  over  the  child  and  under  the  cradle.  I'hey 
are  in  such  a  state  of  compression,  that  it  is  marvellous  to  me  that  one  survives. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  state  the  unfortunate  little  creature  remains  twelve  hours  at  a 
time.  When  it  cries  it  is  rocked,  and  the  mother  kneels  before  the  cradle,  which  she 
draws  towards  her  to  give  the  child  the  breast.  In  this  posture  she  remains  till  it 
falls  asleep  ;  but  let  what  will  happen,  it  is  "n^^ver  freed  from  its  bonds  except  morning 
and  evening,  and  then  only  just  long  enough  to  change  its  linen. — Voyage  en  Perse 
par  M.  Gaspard  Drouville*  ^ 

Specimen  of  a  Libel  upon  Government. — The  State  in  Danger  ! — "  I  do 
hear  that  my  lady  Castlemaine  is  horribly  vexed  at  the  late  libel,  the  petition  of  the  poor 
prostitutes  about  the  town,  whose  houses  were  pulled  down  the  other  day,  (by  a  religious 
mob,)  I  have  got  one  of  them ;  and  it  is  not  very  witty,  but  devilish  severe  against  her 
and  the  king  ;  and  I  wonder  how  it  durst  be  printed,  and  spread  abroad ;  which  shows 
that  the  times  are  loose  ;  and  come  to  a  gTeat  disregard  of  the  king,  or  couit,  or  govern- 
ment." [Why  not  the  church  tool — ] 

Mohammedan  PuRGAT(\|fl|8— When  a  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave,  they  say  he  is 
received  by  an  angel,  who  gives  him  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  two  examiners  ;  which 
are  two  black  livid  angels,  of  a  terrible  appearance,  named  Monker  and  Nakir.  These 
order  the  dead  person  to  sit  upright,  and  examine  him  concerning  his  faith,  as  to  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  mission  of  Mohammed.  If  he  answer  rightly,  they  suffer  the 
body  to  rest  in  peace,  and  it  is  refreshed  by  the  air  of  Paradise  ;  but,  if  not,  they  beat 
him  on  the  temples  with  iron  maces,  till  he  roars  out  for  anguish  so  loud,  that  he  is 
heard  by  all  from  east  to  west,  except  men  and  genii.  Then  they  press  the  earth  on 
the  corpse,  which  is  gnawed  and  stung  till  the  resurrection,  by  ninety-nine  dragons, 
with  seven  heads  each :  or,  as  others  say,  their  sins  will  become  venomous  beasts,  the 
grievous  ones  stinging  hke  dragons,  the  smaller  like  scorpions,  and  the  others  like 
serpents ;  circumstances  which  some  understand  in  a  figurative  sense. — Salens  Koran, 

School  for  Civility, — ^The  Great  Conde. — "  He  told  me  also,  asa  great  instance 
of  some  men,  that  the  Prince  of  Cond^'B  ezoelleiice  is,  tlmt  there  nut  being  a  •more 
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furious  man  in  the  world,  danger  in  fight  nerer  disturbs  him  more  than^uit  to  makt-  hxm 
cioil,  and  to  command,  in  words  of  great  (^ligation,  to  his  officers  and  men,  but  wilfaoot 
any  the  least  disturbance  in  his  judgment  or  spirit.*' — Diary  of  Fepys. 

The  Margravine  of  Anspach's  Address  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on 'the  Sub-' 
ject  of  their  mutual  Privileges,  on  being  refused  a  reception  at  Court. — ^The  State  i^^ain 
in  danger ! 

"  My  Lords — I  trust,  when  you  reflect,  that  in  presenting  the  following  facts  to  your 
Lordships,  I  haVe  nothing  but  the  justice  due  to  your  own  prerogatives  at  heart,  when 
I  claim  it  for  myself,  whose  whole  life  must  endear  my  name  to  my  nahle  relations  and  eoery 
other  Peer  of  England — (but  one) — I  trust  you  will  see  1  can  have  no  motive  for  submit- 
ting the  following  facts  to  you,  but  the  sincere  wish  that  you  may  feel,  as  I  do,  that  any 
attempt  to  innovate  upon  or  diminish  our  hereditary  rights,  from  government  or  regal  power, 
must  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Eng' 
land  ! 

The  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience — Horne  Tooke's  Reply  to  Thvrix)w. 
— **  JVIr.  Tooke,"  said  Thurlow,  *'  I  have  only  one  recollection  tbat  gives  me  pain.**— ^ 
"  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  my  lord,"  repUed  Tooke,  *'  for  you  have  been  Attorney- 
General,  and  Lord  Cliancellor,  and  Keeper  of  the  King*s  Conscience,*' — Margreuine  of 
Anspach,  ' 

The  Wife's  Treasure. — A  certain  Israelite  of  Sidon,  having  been  married  abow 
ten  years  without  being  blessed  with  offspring,  determined  to  be  divorced  from  hit 
wife.     With  this  view  he  brought  her  before  Rabbi  Simon,  son  of  Jo-cho-e.    The 
Rabbi,  who  was  unfavourable  to  divorces,  endeavoured  at  first  to  dissuade  him  from, it. 
Seeing  him,  however,  disinclined  to  accept  his  advice,  he  addressed  him  and  his  ndfo 
thus : — '*  My  children,  when  you  were  first  joined  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock,  were 
ye  not  rejoiced  t     Did  ye  not  make  a  feast,  and  entertain  your  friends  1     Now,  since 
ye  are  resolved  to  be  divorced,  let  your  separation  be  like  your  union.     Go  home,  make 
a  feast,  entertain  your  friends,  and  on  the  morrow  come  to  me,  and  I  will  comply  with 
your  f^nshes."     So  reasonable  a  request,  and  coming  from  such  authority,  could  not« 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  rejected.     They  accordingly  went  home,  prepared  a 
sumptuous   entertainment,  to  whicb  they  invited  their  several  friends.     During  the 
hours  of  merriment,  the  husband  being  elated  vni\i  wine,  thus  addressed  his  wife  :-— 
"  My  beloved,  we  have  lived  together  happily  these  many,  many  years ;  it  is  only  the 
want  of  children  which  makes  me  wish  for  a  separation.    To  convince  thee,  however, 
that  I  bear  thee  no  ill  will,  I  give  thee  permission  to  take  with  thee  out  of  my  honso 
any  thing  thou  likest  best."     **  Be  it  so,"  rejoined  the  woman.     The  cup  went  round, 
the  people  were  merry,  and  having  drunk  rather  freely,  most  of  the  guests  fell  asleep, 
and  amongst  them  the  master  of  the  feast.    Tbe  lady  no  sooner  perceived  it,  than  she* 
ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  her  father's  house,  and  to  be  put  into  a  bed  prepared  for 
the  purpose.     The  fumes  of  the  wine  having  gradually  evaporated,  the  man  awokev 
Finding  himself  in  a  strange  place,  he  wondered,  and  exclaimed,  "  Where  am  I  ?  Uow 
came  1  here  1     What  means  all  this  V     His  wife,  who  had  waited  to  see  the  issue  of 
her  stiatagem,  stepped  from  behind  a  curtain,  and  begging  him  not  to  be  alarmed,  tefd 
him  that  he  was  now  in  her  father's  house.     **  In  thy  father's  house  !"  exclaimed  the 
still  astonished  husband ;  "  How  should  I  come  in  thy  father's  house  .1"   "  Be  patient, 
my  dear  husband,"  replied  the  prudent  woman,  **  be  patient,  and  I  will  tell  thee  alL 
Recollect,  didst  thou  not  tell  me  last  night,  I  might  take  out  of  thy  house  whatever  I 
valued  most  ?     Now,  believe  me,  my  beloved,  amongst  all  thy  treasures  there  is  not 
one  I  value  so  much  as  I  do  thee  ;  nay,  there  is  not  a  troMllt  in  this  world  I  esteem 
so  much  as  1  do  thee."     The  husband,  overcome  by  so  much  kindness,  embraced  her," 
was  reconciled  to  her,  and  they  lived  henceforth  very  M^ly  together. — Hebrew  Tales* 

Sources  of  National  Antipathies* — "  I  once  heard  a  Frenchman  declai'e,  that 
he  hated  the  EngUsh,  parce  qu*ils  versent  du  benrre  fondu  sur  leur  veau  roti,  Voltaire 
said  of  us,  though  he  did  not  hate  us  on  that  account,  that  we  had  but  one  sauce, 
and  that  was  melted  butter  to  every  tliiug." — Margravine  of  Anspach. 

Ninon  de  l'Exclos,  Tiit  Founder  op  the  Sect  of  enlightened  Wombn.— 
"  He  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  was  descended  from  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  mis- 
tress to  Charles  the  Second,  who,  Hke  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  retained  her  charmis  to  a  very- 
late  period  of  life ;  for  at  eighty  she  was  esteemed  as  having  still  some  attractions  left* 
Ninon  was  founder  of  tliat  sect  of  enlightened  women,  who  afterwards  became  ao  wttnerouu 
She  trod  a  career,  which  none  of  her  contemporaries  ventured  to  traverse.  [Sic  in  Coir 
bum.]  She  was  admired  by  the  philosophers  of  the  succeeding  century  foi  her  frti* 
dom  of  thought  and  independence." — Margravine  ofAiitpach* 
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Royal  Wit* — "  April  ^1, 1666.  I  down  to  walk  in  the  garden  at  Whitehall,  it 
being  a  mighty  hot  pleasant  day ;  and  there  was  the  King,  who,  among  others,  talked 
to  us  a  little  ;  and  among  other  pretty  things,  he  swore  merrily,  that  he  believed  the. 
Ketch  that  Sir  W.  Batten  hooght  the  last  year  at  Colchester,  was  of  his  own  getting,  it 
was  so  thick  to  its  length" — Another  pleasant  thing  he  said  of  Christopher  Pett,  (a  pu- 
ritan,) commanding  him  that  he  will  not  alter  his  moulds  of  ships  upon  any  man's  ad- 
vice ;  *  For,'  says  he,  *  he  finds  that  God  hath  put  him  into  the  right,  and  so  will 
keep  him  in  it,  while  he  is  in.' — *  And,'  says  the  King,  *  1  am  sure  it  must  be  God 
put  him  in,  for  no  art  of  his  own  ever  could  have  done  it ;'  for  it  seems  he  cannot  give  a 
good  account  of  what  he  do  as  an  artist." — Diary  of  Pepys, 

French  Feiiale  Patriotism. — An  affecting  scene,  and  worthy  of  ancient  times, 
took  place  at  Mulhausen,  when  1  arrived  there.  A  ball  was  given,  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  the  town  were  met,  the  assembly  was  brilliant  and  numerous. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  war  and  invasion  of  the  territory  were  talked  of; 
every  one  communicated  his  advice,  every  one  told  his  hopes  and  his  fears. 

The  ladies  were  talking  together,  and  conversed  on  the  dangers  of  their  country. 
On  a  sudden  one  of  the  youngest  proposed  to  her  companions,  that  they  should  swear 
never  to  marry  any  Frenchman  who  had  not  defended  the  frontiers.  Cries  of  joy, 
clapping  of  hands,  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  room.  The  looks  of  all  present . 
were  directed  towards  the  ladies  ;  the  rest  of  the  company  came  up  and  crowded  round 
them.  I  went  with  the  throng,  I  applauded  this  generous  proposal,  I  had  the  honour 
of  administering  the  oath,  which  every  one  of  the  fair  patriots  came  to  receive  at  my 
hands. — Rapp^s  Memoirs. 

The  Margravine  of  Anspach's  Replections  upon  the  Growth  of  Luxury. 
— **  I  have  often  reflected  how  much  luxury  has  increased  in  London  of  late  years. 
Down  beds,  soft  pillows,  and  easy  seats  are  a  species  of  luxury  in  which  I  have  never 
indulged,  because  they  tend  to  enervate  the  body,  and  render  it  unfit  for  fatigue.  I 
always  make  use  of  hard  mattresses,  and  accustom  myself  to  the  open  air  in  all  weatlier. 
I  literally  knew  two  young  ladies  of  high  quality,  (sisters,)  who  employed  a  servant  with 
soft  hands  to  raise  them  gently  out  of  bed  in  the  morning!  Nothing  less  than  all- 
powerful  vanity  could  make  such  persons  submit  to  the  fatigues  of  a  toilette." 

The  jNIargravine  of  Anspach's  Reflections  upon  Marriage. — **  Rome  was 
surprised  when  the  great  Scipio  repudiated  his  wife,  and  more  particularly,  as  she 
appeared  to  possess  those  quaUfications  which  could  render  her  husband  happy.  In 
justitication  of  his  conduct  the  noble  Roman  assembled  his  friends,  to  whom  he  showed 
his  foot.  *  Behold,'  said  he,  *  how  well  this  sandal  is  made,  how  proper  it  is — but 
none  of  you  know  uhere  it  pinches!'  Without  disparagement  to  the  Roman  general, 
there  is  rarely  a  shoe  aftei"  marriage  which  Jits  well  to  the  foot.  It  is  with  marriage  as  with 
masonry,  it  is  only  the  brotherhood  who  hnow  the  secret,'' 

The  Margravine  of  Anspach's  Advice  to  Mothers. — **  As  soon  as  it  (the  in- 
fant) is  conscious  of  any  thing  around  it,  its  tender  parts  make  it  susceptible  of  the 
slightest  impressions.  When  a  female  is  likely  to  become  a  mother,  she  ought  to  be 
doubly  careful  of  her  temper ;  and,  in  particular,  to  indulge  no  ideas  that  are  not 
cheerful,  and  no  sentiments  that  are  not  kind.  Such  is  the  connexion  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  that  the  features  of  the  face  are  moulded  commonly  into  an  expres- 
sion of  the  internal  disposition ;  and  is  it  not  natural  to  think  that  an  infant,  before  it 
is  bom,  may  be  affected  by  the  temper  of  its  mother  ?" 

A  Public  Orator  of  the  University  of  Oxford. — "It  was  curious,  at, that 
period,  to  hear  the  virulent  declamation  of  Doctor  Crowe,  the  public  orator,  in  his 
speech,  on  the  occasion,  against  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hastings,  who  was  declared  to 
be  unworthy  of  the  dignities  (an  university  degree!)'  which  he  was  ambitious  of 
procuring.  Every  invective  that  coidd  be  devised,  was  made  use  of.  But  how  was 
the  language  of  the  same  orator  altered,  when,  at  the  installation  of  Lord  Grenville, 
Mr.  Hastings  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.B. !  The  hearers  might  have  imagined 
that  the  whole  character  of  the  candidate  had  been  changed,  so  great  were  tlie  en- 
comiums passed  upon  his  merits.  Perhaps  the  Doctor  was  influenced,  nat  by  party, 
but  by  a  wish  to  show  the  versatility  of  his  talents."     Charitable  Margravine  ! 

A  virtuous  Woman  a  greater  Treasube  than  costly  Pearls. — Such  a 
blessing  had  the  celebrated  teacher  Rabbi  Meir  found.  He  sat  during  the  whole  of 
one  sabbath-day  in  the  public  school,  and  instructed  the  people.  During  his  absence 
from  his  house,  his  two  sons,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlightened  in  the 
law,  died.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  be4-chainber,  laid  them  on  the  mairiage  bed, 
and  spread  a  white  covering  orer  their  h^^,    jQWWrds  evinuiig  iUbhi  Meir  cams^ 
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home.  "  Where  are  my  beloved  sons,"  he  asked,  "  that  T  may  give  them  my  Uea^ 
sing?"  "They  are  gone  to  the  school/'  was  the  answer.  •*  I  repeatedly  looked 
round  the  school/'  he  replied,  '*  and  I  did  not  see  them  there/'  She  reached  him  a 
goblet ;  he  praised  the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  sabbath,  drank,  and  again  asked, 
"  Where  are  my  two  sons,  that  they  may  drink  of  the  cup  of  blessings  ?"  "  They  will 
not  be  far  off,"  she  said,  and  placed  food  before  him  that  he  mip^ht  eat.  He  was  in  a 
^adsome  and  genial  mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  after  the  meal,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  '*  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission  I  would  fain  propose  to  thee  one  question." 
"  Ask  it,  then,  my  love  !"  ho  replied.  **  A  few  days  ago,  a  person  entrusted  some 
jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  he  demands  them  again :  should  I  give  them  back 
again  V  **  This  is  a  question,"  said  Rabbi  Meir,  "  which  my  wife  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  What !  wouldest  thou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  to  restore 
to  every  one  his  own  ?"  "  No,**  she  replied,  '*  but  yet  I  thought  it  best  not  to  restore 
them  without  acquainting  thee  therewith."  She  then  led  him  to  their  chamber,  and, 
stepping  to  the  bed,  took  the  wliite  covering  from  their  bodies.  "  Ah  !  my  sons  !  my 
sons !"  thus  loudly  lamented  the  father,  **  my  sons !  the  light  of  mine  eyes  and  the 
light  of  my  understanding ;  I  was  your  &ther,  but  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  law  !** 
The  mother  turned  away,  and  wept  bitterly.  At  length  she  took  her  husband  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  "  Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not  be  reluctant  to 
restore  that  which  was  in  our  keeping?  See,  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  f^rd !"  **  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!" 
echoed  Rabbi  IVIeir,  *'  and  blessed  be  his  name,  for  thy  sake  too !  for  well  it  is 
written,  '  He  that  has  foupd  a  virtuous  woman  has  a  greater  treasure  than  costly 
pearls.  She  opeueth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  is  the  instruction  of 
kindness.'  *' — Hebrew  Tales, 

A  KwowiNO  Khan. — At  this  interview,  the  khan  made  all  the  enquiries  which  the 
interruption  of  the  wuzeer  prevented  at  the  last ;  but  he  hurried  them  over,  impatient 
for  the  show  which  he  expected  ;  nor  did  he  appear  to  be  disappointed.  I  showed  him 
the  sextant,  placed  the  artificial  horizon  so  as  to  let  him  see  a  star  reflected  in  it,  the 
altitude  of  which  I  took  before  him ;  then  my  thermometers,  telescopes,  &c.  and  after- 
VTards  I  permitted  him  to  look  over  my  books  of  sketches,  with  figures  of  camels, 
horses,  men,  and  women,  with  all  of  which  he  was  hugely  delighted.  He  kept  con- 
stantly exclaiming,  "  Barick  illah  !  Barick  illah !  (Bravo !  bravo  !)  what  strange 
things  these  Feringhees  have  got !  "  At  last  his  dignity  quite  deserted  him,  and  he 
absolutely  shouted  aloud ,  clapping  his  hands,  like  a  child,  with  surprize  and  joy.  Then 
came  his  own  display  of  curiosities,  which  he  made  with  considerable  pride,  chiefly 
consisting  of  scraps  of  English  articles,  among  which  was  a  small  dressing-case,  sent 
by  some  of  his  friends  from  Tehran,  containing  razors,  tooth-brushes,  knives  and  forks^ 
spoons,  boot-hooks,  &c.  the  uses  of  which  he  was  most  profoundly  ignorant  of,  but 
very  desirous  to  leain ;  and  I  think  his  delight,  when  I  did  explain  Uiem,  was  hardly 
less  than  his  former  ecstacies,  and  lasted  till  the  graver  business  of  dinner  put  an  end  to 
the  display  and  the  mirth  together.  The  conversation  afterwards  was  common>place 
enough,  turning  chiefly  on  subjects  relating,  to  Europe,  particularly  its  governments, 
armies,  revenues,  &c. ;  but  his  questions  showed  no  great  acuteness,  and  more  than 
common  ignorance.  1  was  well  satisfied  with  the  visit  on  the  whole,  however ;  for 
tliough,  as  in  all  his  countrymen,  there  was  at  first  some  disposition  to  act  the  great 
man,  he  could  not  long  continue  it,  and  soon  became  natural  and  easy  enough. — 
Fraser^s  Khorasan. 

The  Vampire. — We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  vampire.  As  there  was  a  firee 
Oil  trance  to  the  vampire  iu  the  loft  where  I  slept,  I  had  many  a  fine  opportunity 
of  paying  attention  to  this  nocturnal  surgeon.  He  does  not  always  five  on  blood.  When 
the  moon  shone  bright,  and  the  fruit  of  tl  e  banana- tree  was  ripe,  I  could  see  him 
approach  and  eat  it.  He  would  also  bring  into  the  loft,  from  the  forest,  a  green  round 
fruit,  something  like  the  wild  guava,  and  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  There  was  8omei» 
thing  also  in  the  l>lossom  of  the  Sawarri  nut-tree,  which  was  grateful  to  him  ;  for  in 
coming  up  Waratilla  creek,  in  a  moonlight  night,  I  saw  several  vampires  fluttering 
round  the  top  of  the  oawarri  tree,  and  every  now  and  then  the  blossoms,  which  they 
had  broken  off",  fell  into  the  water.  They  certainly  did  not  drop  ofl^  naturally,  for  en 
examining  several  of  them,  they  appeared  fresh  and  blooming.  So  I  concluded,  the 
vampires  pulled  them  from  the  tree,  either  to  get  at  the  incipient  fruit,  or  to  catch  the 
insects  which  often  take  up  their  abode  in  flowers. 

The  vampire  in  t  general  measures  abouf]]  twenty-six  inches  from  wing  to  wing 
eitended,  though  I  onca  killed  one  whieh  aneasared  thirty -two  inches.    He  freqnetiti 
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old  abandoned  houses  and  hollow  teees ;  and  sometimes  a  cluster  of  them  may  be  #eeB 
in  the  forest,  hanging  head  downwards  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

The  vampire  has  a  curious  membrane,  which  rises  from  the  nose,  and  gives  it  a  very 
singular  appearance.  It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  there  are  two  species  of  vam<* 
pire  in  Guiana,  a  larger  and  a  smaller.  The  larger  sucks  men,  and  other  animals ; 
the  smaller  seems  to  confine  himself  chiefly  to  birds.  I  learnt  from  a  gentleman,  high 
up  in  the  river  Demerara,  that  he  was  completely  imsuccessful  with  his  fowls,  an 
account  of  the  smaller  vampire.  He  showed  me  some  that  had  been  sucked  the  night 
before,  and  they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  to  the  river  Paumaron,  with  a  Scotch  gentleman,  byname 
Tarbet.  We  hung  our  hammocks  in  the  thatched  loft  of  a  planter  s  house.  Next 
morning  I  heard  this  gentleman  muttering  in  his  hanunock,  and  now  and  then  letting 
fall  an  imprecation  or  two,  just  about  the  time  he  ought  to  have  been  saying  his  morning 
prayers.  "  Whatis  the  matter,  sir?"  said  I,  softly  ;  **  is  any  thing  amiss?"  *•  What's 
the  matter?"  answered  he,  surlily;  **  why  the  vampires  have  been  sucking  me  to 
death."  As  soon  as  there  was  light  enough,  I  went  to  his  hanmiock,  and  saw  it  much 
s^dined  with  blood.  **  There,"  said  he,  thrusting  his  foot  out  of  the  hammock,  "  see 
how  these  infernal  imps  have  been  diawing  my  life's  blood."  On  examining  his  foot, 
I  found  the  vampire  had  tapped  his  great  toe  :  there  was  a  wound  somewhat  less  than 
that  made  by  a  leech ;  the  blood  was  still  oosing  from  it ;  I  conjectured  he  might  have 
lost  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  blood.  Whilst  examining  it,  I  think  I  put  him  into  a 
worse  humour  by  remarking,  that  a  European  surgeon  would  hot  have  been  so  gene- 
rous as  to  have  blooded  him  without  making  a  charge.  He  looked  up  in  my  face,  but 
did  not  say  a  word  :  I  saw  he  was  of  opinion  that  1  had  better  haVe  spared  this  piece 
of  ill -timed  levity. —  Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South  America, 

A  Lord  Chancellor. 

**  Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases. 
His  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?" — 

**  Creed  and  I  did  stop,  (the  Duke  of  York  being  just  going  away  from  seeing  it,)  at 
St.  Paul's,  and  in  the  Convocation-house  yard  did  there  see  the  body  of  Robert  Bray- 
brooke,  Bishop  of  London,  that  died,  1404.  He  fell  down  in  the  tomb  out  of  the  great 
church  into  St.  Fayth's,  this  late  fire  ;  and  is  here  seen  his  skeleton  with  the  flesh  on  ; 
but  all  tougli  and  dry,  like  spongy  leather,  or  touchwood  all  upon  his  bones.  His  head 
turned  aside. — A  great  man  in  his  time,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  and  now  exposed  to  be 
handled  and  derided  by  some,  though  admired  for  its  duration  by  others,  many  flockinff  . 
to  see  it." — Pepys. 

One  more  Specimen  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Brutality. — "  One  evening,  at  a  party  at 
Lady  Lucan's,  when  Johnson  was  announced,  she  rose  and  made  him  the  most  flatter- 
ing compliments ;  but  he  interrupted  her  by  saying,  *  Fiddle  faddle,  madam,'  and 
turned  his  back  upon  her,  and  left  her  standing  by  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  room.'* 

— Margravine  of  Anspach. 

The  Aim  of  Marshal  Saxe's  Ambition. — "  He  proposed  to  have  marched  [sic  in 
('olburn]  at  their  head  to  attack  the  Turkish  Empire,  to  con(juer  it,  and  to  gcdn  pos- 
session of  Constantinople.  Having  become  master  of  those  immense  territories — 
sovereign  of  an  Empire  which  extended  from  Poland  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and 
from  Sweden  to  C'hina,  he  proposed,  at  his  death,  to  be  interred  in  St.  Sophia." — 
Saxe  was  not  singular  in  his  taste.  A  hero  of  our  own  evinced  a  similar  passion  for 
gJorif,  W^as  it  not  Nelson  who  exclaimed  before  the  battle  of  the  Nile, — "  Now  for  a 
coronet  or  Westminster  Abbey! " — Verily,  "  honour  is  a  scutcheon." — Margravine  of 
AnspacJi, 

A  dazzling  Argument. — **  You  teach,"  said  the  Emperor  Trajan  to  Kabbi 
.loshua,  **  that  your  God  is  every  where,  and  boast  that  he  resides  amongst  your  nation. 
1  should  like  to  see  him."  **  God's  presence  is  indeed  every  where,"  replied  Joshua, 
'*  but  he  cannot  be  seen  ;  no  mortal  eye  can  behold  his  glory."  The  emperor  insisted. . 
"  Well,"  said  Joshua,  "  suppose  we  try  to  look  first  atone  of  bis  ambassadors?" 
The  Emperor  consented.  The  Rabbi  took  him  in  the  open  air  at  noon-day,  and  bid 
him  look  at  the  sun  in  its  meridian  splendour.  "  1  cannot,"  said  Trajan,  '*  the  light 
dazzles  me."  **  Thou  art  unable,"  said  Joshua,  "  to  endure  the  light  of  one  of  his 
creatures,  and  canst  thou  expect  to  behold  the  resplendent  glory  of  the  Creator? 
Would  not  such  a  sight  annihilate  thee  ?" — Hebrew  Tales, 

A  Nautical  Experiment  by  a  Person  of  QuAiaTY.-^-^Parii)g  my  residence  at 
Southampton,  in  1806,  whero  I  h^d  »  bpoflQ  pleasMittf  «taM<MA  B#af  th«  ny«r,  the 
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Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  aquatic  excursions  and  delighted 
in  nautical  experiments,  had  prepared  a  vessel,  which  he  had  built  at  Southampton, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  skilful  engineer.  It  was  in  the  month  of  November; 
and  Captain  Haywood,  of  the  Navy,  requested  permission  to  attend  his  lordahip, 
toho  wished  to  try  how  the  vessel  wo\Ud  sail  vithovt  ballast;  it  being  double  bottomed. 
The  captain  having  approved  the  experiment,  they  agreed  to  leave  the  quay  at  twelve 
o'clock ;  the  tide  then  running  up,  and  it  being  nearly  high  water,  with  a  gale  blowing 
hard.  In  a  few  minutes,  they  had  proceeded  from  the  c^uay  about  a  mile,  and  the 
vessel  being  schooner-rigged,  by  the  time  the  head-sails  were  set,  in  running  up  the 
main-sail,  she  overset.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  the  only  person  thrown  out^  as  he  was 
■standing  inattentively  upon  the  deck  ;  the  rest  of  the  party,  seven  in  number,  clang  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel;  fortunately  his  lordship  caught  hold  of  the  mast-bead, 
and  thus  preserved  himself  from  destruction. — Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  An* 
spach, 

A  Cossack  Compliment. — Tlie  novelty  of  our  entertainment  was,  however,  yet  to 
come.  A  dozen  strapping  Cossacks  now  entered  the  room,  and  began  to  entertain  us 
veith  a  variety  of  their  national  songs,  the  whole  singing  together,  but  each  takiog 
separate  parts.  After  this  had  proceeded  for  a  time,  all  on  a  sudden,  they  caught  up 
one  of  our  party,  laid  him  out  on  their  arms,  and  began  tossing  him  into  the  air,  thus 
making  him  dance  to  the  tune  of  their  song  ;  this  was  repeated  in  succession  to  each 
individual,  and  considered  a  great  compliment,  which  was  returned  by  a  present  of 
money.  It  was  practised  upon  the  general  himself,  as  well  as  his  visitors.  A  single 
individual  of  our  party  alone  escaped  this  dance  in  the  air ;  he  was  one  of  the  Impenal 
chamberlains,  and  so  bulky,  that  the  don  amateurs  were  actually  shy  of  amusing  diem- 
selves  with  this  person. — Holmaiis  Travels  in  Russia,  &;c. 

Excuses  for  spendthrift  Noblemen  and  Gentry, — Fuller  says  that  the  lands 
in  Berkshire  are  very  skittish ,  and  apt  to  cast  their  owners.  "  I  (the  Margravine  of  An- 
spach)  must  observe,  that  this  language  is  not  the  language  of  iruth:  it  is  the  gentry 
who  have  voluntarily  quitted  their  saddles — and  not  the  lands  that  cast  their  ownert. 
For  some,  many  excuses  may  be  found  :  accumulated  taxes,  and  the  exorbitant  pri(x 
of  all  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  together  vidth  the  .many  ingenious  ways  tradespeople  have 
of  cheating,  make  it  impossible  for  a  gentleman  to  live  at  his  seat;  or,  indeed,  hardly  any 
where ;  so  that  one  half  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  are  poorer  than  the  poor,  or  owe 
tt.wretched  existence  to  places  or  pensions,  unwarthy  of  their  birth  or  sentiments,  [poor  men  !] 
and  we  see  the  finest  and  prettiest  places  in  England  possessed  by  nabobs,  bankers,  or 
merchants."  Every  great  person  has  his  or  her  star.  **  It  was  reserved  for  my 
bright  star — that  noble  star  which  presided  at  my  birth,  to  save  Benham  from  this 
humiliation." 

Taking  Tea  in  Persia. — After  dinner,  the  ameerzadeh,  who  knew  that  I  usually 
took  tea,  asked  me  if  I  chose  to  have  it  "vs-ith  or  mtliout  cream  ;  on  my  requesting  to 
have  it  in  the  former  way,  a  dish  was  brought  me  covered  with  the  most  beaudful 
cream  ;  but  to  my  surprise,  upon  tasting  it,  I  discovered  that  it  had  been  seasoned  with 
salt  instead  of  sugar.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  this,  and  was  informed  that  it  was 
the  Oosbeck  custom  to  sweeten  only  the  tea  which  is  drunk  plain,  but  that  if  milk  or 
cream  be  added,  salt  is  used  instead  of  su^ar.  I  drank  my  saline  beverage,  nor  was  it 
very  disagreeable,  but  I  bargained  for  a  dish  with  both  cream  and  si^^,  after  it. 

Tea  is  much  used  by  the  Oosbecks  in  various  shapes ;  boiled  with  water,  with  a 
great  deal  of  fine  sugar,  it  is  dinink  in  the  forenoon,  and  presented  to  guests ;  boiled 
with  salt  and  thickened  with  its  own  leaves,  and  bread  and  butter  broken  among  it, 
sometimes  with  the  bread  and  butter  alone,  it  forms  a  common  article  of  diet,  parricu- 
larly  for  breakfast  ;  and  made  with  cream  and  salt,  as  above,  it  is  taken  as  a  wholesome 
and  refresliing  restorative. — Fraser's  Khorasan, 

Persian  Character. — One  amusing  instance  of  this  unblushing  beggary  and 
vrant  of  candour  came  to  our  notice  when  just  quitting  Sheerauz.  A  person,  formerly 
a  slight  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Jukes,  came  to  our  quarters ;  he  had  once  been  governor 
of  a  district,  and  became  rich,  but  was  ruined  by  the  usual  process ; — the  sponge,  when 
well  saturated,  had  been  squeezed  dry  and  thrown  aside.  This  man  had  been  ob- 
served hanging  about,  and  assiduous  in  his  ofiTers  of  service,  until  he  attracted  notice, 
and  was  asked  what  he  wanted  :  he  said  he  was  poOr  and  unemployed,  and  wanted 
service.  This,  the  envoy  told  him,  was  impossible  ;  the  establishment  was  full :  still 
he  hung  on,  and  the  next  day,  contriving  once  more  to  attract  the  envoy's  notice,  he 
told  him  tiiiat  he  posRFssed  a  tight  to  a  house  in  town,  of  which  he  had  m^  ionjoid^ 
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deprived  by  the  Sheeraaz  goTenuneiit ;  but  that,  if  he  oould  obtain  permission  to  ac- 
company the  mission  to  Tehran,  he  had  no  doubt  the  respectability  this  would  give 
him,  would  render  his  petition  at  court,  for  its  restoration,  effectual.  "  Very  well," 
said  Dr.  Jukes,  ''you  shall  have  that  degree  of  countenance,  and  may  accompany 
me."  "  Ah ! ''  said  he,  "  but  I  am  so  poor,  that  I  have  not  the-  means  of  maintaining 
myself  on  the  journey."  "  Well,"  said  Dr.  Jukes,  **  we  shall  manage  that  too ;  you 
shall  eat  and  Uve  with  my  people  free  of  all  ezpence."  He  expressed  great  gratitude, 
and  went  his  way ;  but  returned  next  day,  saying  he  was  very  much  distressed,  for 
not  having  a  beast  of  any  sort,  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  up  unless  he  could  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  so  doing.  '*  Ah ! "  said  Dr^  Jokes,  **  that  is  impossible ; 
I  have  no  spare  cattle,  and  cannot  purchase  a  horse  for  you."  An  arran^en^ent  was 
however  made,  by  wldch  the  man  was  to  be  provided  with  the  use  of  a  horse ;  and 
the  next  day  Dr.  Jukes  told  him  this,  adding,  **  you  must,  however,  be  ready  to-night,, 
as  I  start  from  hence  this  night  without  m^  Are  you  not  yet  contents*  •*  No,'* 
said  the  man,  "  not  quite.'^  *•  What's  the  matter  V*  "  Why,  I  am  much  ^stressed  ; 
1  am  a  very  poor  fellow ;  I  have  been  obliged  to  pawn  all  my  clothes,  and  have  not 
wherewithal  to  keep  me  decent  in  your  company*"  "  Why,  how  much  do  you  re- 
quire to  reheve  them  1  What  may  be  the  amount  of  your  debt  upon  them  ?"  "  Twenty 
or  twenty-five  tomauns,'*  said  he.  "  O,  ho !  my  friend)  and  do  you  really  expect  me 
to  pay  your  debts,  and  cirry  you  free  to  Tehran  itoto  the  bargain  1"  "  By  the  favour 
of  my  Lord,  who  is  all  goodness;"  **  No,  no !  my  friend,  this  is  too  much  ;  you  must 
now  really  shift  for  yourself."  Had  this  money  been  advanced,  fresh  debts  would 
have  appeared ;  and  the  more  that  was  done,  the  more  would  have  appeared  to  do, 
until  the  case  became  hopeless.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  encroaching  character 
of  a  Persian, — Eraser's  Khorasan. 

Death  op  Robespierre. — The  conspirators  finding  themselves  undone,  attempted 
to  escape  the  blows  of  their  enemies  by  dispatching  ^emselves.  Robespierre  broke 
his  jaw  \^dth  a  pistol-shot ;  Lebas  followed  his  example,  but  with  better  success  ^  ha 
killed  himself,  llie  younger  Robespierre  threw  himself  from  tlie  third  story,  but 
survived  his  fall ;  Couthon  gave  himself  many  strokes  with  a  hesitating  hand ;  Saint 
Just  awaited  his  fate  ;  Coffinhal  accused  Henriot  of  cowardice,  and  threw  him  from  a 
window  into  the  common  sewer,  and  fled.  ITie  conventionalists,  however,  effected  an 
entrance  iuto  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  traversed  its  deserted  apartments,  seized  the  conspi- 
rators, and  conveyed  them  in  triumph  to  the  assembly.  Bourdon  entered  the  hall, 
exclaiming.  Victory !  Victory !  the  traitors  no  longer  exist !  '*  The  cowardly  Robespierre 
is  there,"  said  the  president ;  "  they  are  carrying  him  upon  a  litter ;  of  course  you  do 
not  wish  him  to  be  brought  in  1"  "  No,  no,"  cried  they,  **  it  is  to  the  place  de  la  Re^ 
volution  that  he  must  be  carried."  He  was  placed  for  some  time  at  the  committee  of 
general  safety  before  he  was  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie.  There,  extended  upon  a 
table,  with  a  bloody  and  disfigured  countenance,  subjected  to  the  view,  to  the  invec- 
tives and  curses  of  the  spectators,  be  beheld  the  different  parties  rejoicing  over  his 
fall,  and  upbraiding  him>  with  all  the  ctimes  he  had  committed.  He  displayed  great 
insensibility  to  the  excessive  pain  which  he  experienced.  He  Was  conducted  to  the 
Conciergerie,  and  w«is  afterwards  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal^  which,  on 
proof  of  his  identity,  and  that  of  his  accompUees,  sent  them  to  the  scafifbld.  On  the 
28th  July,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  h6  ascended  the  death-cart,  placed 
between  Henriot  and  Couthon,  who  were  as  much  mutilated  as  himself.  His  head  was 
bound  up  in  a  bloody  cloth,  his  face  was  livid,  and  his  eye  almost  lifeless.  An  im- 
mense crowd  pressed  round  the  cart,  giving  the  strongest  and  most  noisy  demonstrations 
of  joy.  They  congratulated  and  embraced  one  another,  they  came  near  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  him,  and  lo&d  him  with  imprecations,  llie  gens-d'armes  pointed  him 
out  with  their  swords*  As  for  himself,  he  appeared  to  regard  the  crowd  with  pity ; 
Saint  Just  surveyed  it  with  an  unmoved  eye  ;  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two, 
were  more  cast  down.  Robespierre  was  the  last  who  ascended  the  scaffold :  the  instant 
his  head  fell,  the  multitude  applauded,  and  the  applause  lasted  for  several  minutes.—^ 
Mignei's  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 

Marshal  Saxe*s  mode  of  making  Love,  and  the  Margravine  of  Ansfa^h's. 

MODE  OF    describing  IT. 

"  Exitus  ergo  quis  est? — 0  Gloria !" — 

•*  Mademoiselle  Chantilly,  a  favourite  actress,  was  the  Marshal's  -chere  amie ;  she 
had  great  personal  attractions,  and  much  theatrical  merit ;  but  as  she  was  married, 
she  rejected  the  Marshal's   proposal,  not  that  mch  u  circumstance  was  a  general 
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cause  J  or  refusal.  Foiled  in  thifi  attempt,  a  letter  d*  cachet  wag  obtained,  and  consent  or 
imprisonment  weieiheoidj  remediet,  [Sic  in  Colbum.l  Slie  preferred  the  fonner* 
From  whatever  canse  it  arose,  no  sooner  had  ho  obtained  the  object  of  his  desires,  than 
he  found  that  nature  had  deserted  him:  he  resorted  to  expedients;  the  remedies 
proved  too  powerful,  and  produced  hb  death,  at  fifty-four  years  of  age." — "  What  a 
pity,"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  "  tliat  a  De  profundi s  coM.  not  be  sung  lor  one  who  had 
caused  so  many  Te  Deunu  to  he  sung  !" 

The  Plague. — A  Gallant  propehly  punxshed  for  Budsness. — ^They  were 
conveying  a  poor  girl,  who  had  fallen  ill  of  the  plague,  to  a  ;>est-house,  in  one  of  the 
7>est-coache8.  *'  And  passing  in  a  narrow  lane,  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  with  his  brother 
and  some  friends  in  the  coach,  met  this  coach  with  the  curtains  dra^ni  close.  The  hro- 
ther,  being  a  young  man,  and  behoving  there  might  be  some  lady  in  it  that  would  np^ 
be  »een,  and  the  way  being  narrow,  he  thrust  his  head  out  of  his  own  into  her  coach, 
and  there  saw  somebody  look  very  ill,  and  in  a  sick  dress,  and  stank  mightily ;  which 
the  coachman  also  pried  out  upon.  And  presently  they  came  up  to  some  people  that 
stood  looking  after  it,  and  told  our  gallants  that  it  was  a  maid  of  Mr.  Wright's,  canied 
away  sick  of  the  plague,  which  put  the  young  gentleman  into  a  fright,  and  almost  cost 
him  his  life." — Diary  of  Pepys. 

MagnAticent  Copt  op  the  Koran. — Returning  from  my  ride,  I  went  to  see  an 
imaumzadeh,  the  only  piece  of  antiquity  in  Cochoon ;  and,  in  truth,  it  would  not  merit 
notice  at  all,  except  upon  one  account.  There  are  still  preserved  there,  though  in  a 
very  careless  manner,  some  leaves  that  belonged  to  a  koran  of  the  most  magnificokt 
dimensions,  perhaps,  of  any  in  the  world,  the  history  of  which  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  its  size  is  extraordinary.  It  was  written  by  Boi  Sanghor  Meerza,  the  son  of 
Shah  Rokh,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Tizpoor,  and  laid  by  him  upon  the  grave  of  that 
mighty  conqueror  at  Samarkand ;  from  whence  it  was  most  sacrilegiously  taken  by  the 
soldiery  of  Mahomed  Khan,  grandfather  of  the  present  Eelkhaneh,  who  accompanied 
Nadir  Shah  in  his  expedition  to  Toorkistan :  the  soldiers  broke  it  up,  and  each  took 
what  leaves  he  chose  to  carry,  as  tokens  of  his  triumph,  back  to  his  own  country. 
Meer  Goonah  Khan,  the  son,  collected  about  sixty  of  them,  and  placed  them  in  this 
imaumzadeh,  where  they  lie  upon  a  shelf  quite  neglected  and  covered  with  dust. 
These  leaves  are  formed  of  a  thick  wire  wove  paper,  evidently  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  when  opened  out,  measure  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  by  seven  or  eight  broad  ; 
tlie  letters  are  beautifully  formed,  as  if  they  had  each  been  made  by  a  single  stroke  oitk 
gigantic  pen.  The  nooktas,  or  vowel  pomts,  as  well  a^  the  marginal  and  other  orna- 
ments, are  emblazoned  in  azure  and  gold  ;  but  few  of  the  leaves  are  perfect,  havix^ 
been  mutilated  for  the  sake  of  the  ornaments,  or  the  blank  paper  of  the  immense 
margin. — Fraser*s  Khorasan, 

Smelfungus's. Opinion  OP  the  Country  around  Paris. — "  When  Lord  Thnrlow 
was  at  Paris,  I  was  one  day  praising  tlie  coimtry  around  ;  to  which  he  nairowly  replied, 
that  it  wai  all  affreat  stone-quarry,  I  mieht  have  toM  him,  that  this  great  stone«quany 
was  covered  with  fine  hills,  trees,  and  Duildings;  but  I  remained  silent."  He  was 
so  very  an  Englishman,  that  she  apprehended  lus  partiality  for  her  would  be  diminish-^ 
ed  by  any  favour  bestowed  upon  Paris*  **  I  realfy  beUeve  he  preferred  tough  Eng- 
lish salt  beef  to  a  p&t6  de  P^rigueux,  and  London  porter  to  the  wine  of  Paris !" 

The  Plague  of  Athens,  and  tbe  Plague  op  London. — ^Thticydides  has  record- 
ed several  instances  of  the  unusual  laxity  of  principle  at  Athens,  occasioned  by  the 
plague,  particularly  the  fact,  that  when  any  persons  had  erected  a  pile  for  burning 
their  dead,  otlier  persons  would  come  and  set  fire  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  burning  their 
dead  ;  or,  if  they  found  it  already  lighted,  would  fling  the  corpse,  which  they  were  hear- 
ing, upon  the  pile,  and  away.  The  annals  of  the  plague  of  London  furnish  examples  of 
a  kind  of  atrocious  hardihood,  equally  characteristic  of  the  people  and  the  age,  and  yet 
more  flagitious  than  any  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  **  Feb.  12,  1666.  Comes  Mr. 
Caesar,  my  boy's  late  master,  whom  I  have  not  seen  since  the  plague  before,  bnt  he 
hath  been  in  Westminster  all  this  while  very  well ;  and  tells  me,  in  the  height  of  it, 
how  bold  people  there  were,  to  go  in  sport  to  one  another's  burials ;  and  in  spite,  too, 
ill  people  vwuld  breathe  in  the  faces  (out  of  their  windows^  of' well  people  going  by.*  '^Diary 
of  Pepys. — [Bad  as  the  democratic  Athenians  were  rendered  by  their  disasters,  they 
piust  yield  the  palm  of  iniquity  to  our  own  dear  monarchical  ancestors,  when  exposed 
to  a  similar  trial.] 
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LIST  OF  PROJECTED  WORKS. 
Mt.  Jolin  FI.  Brady,  Son  of  the  Author  of  "  Clavu  Caleadaiia,"  has  u 
iateuttoD  of  completing  ihe  subjeccof  (he  NamM  of  Places,  in  a  Work  tobe  entitled, 
"  The  Derivation  of  tbe  Name's  of  the  Cities,' Principal  Maiket  Towns,  and  Remarkable 
Villages,  in  Ecery  County  in  England;  with  Notices  of  their  Antiquities,  Pecidiar 
Customs  and  AmusemeDte,  and  Historical '  and  Local  Anecdotes."    From  the  best 

Mr.  Curtis  is  prepariiie  for  the  Press  a  fbarth  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Treatise 
on  the  Phyeiolr^  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  In  this  edition  much  nsefdl  information 
is  collated  on  what  regards  that  obscure  part  of  Acoustic  Surgery,  Nervous  Deafness, 
and  Cases  of  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Ornithologia,  or  the  Birds;  a  Poem,  in  two  Farts,  with  an  Introduction  to  their 
Natural  Iliatoiy,  and  copious  Notes.    By  James  Jennings. 

Annals  of  tfie  House  of  Brunswick.  By  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  M.D.  la  Two 
Volumes  octavo,  illuatiated  with  an  Engraving  from  Mr.  Chantry's  Bust  of  Hia  present 
Majesty,  by  Reynolds,  and  thirteen  beautifully  engraved  Portraits  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Heroes  of  the  Brunswick  race,  from  effigies  and  paintings  by  some  of  the  great 
Masters  of  the  early  ogea. 

Richelieu,  or  the  Broken  Heart,  an  Historical  Tale.     In  one  volume,  8vo. 

In  the  Press.  The  Narrative  of  a  Tour  around  Hawaii,  (or  Owhjhee.)  Bv  the 
Rev.  W.  Ellis.  Missionary  from  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
sereial  IDustratjve  Engravings,  and  a  Map  of  Hawaii. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

An  IliBtorical  Outline  of  tlie  Greek  Revolution.     By  W.  M.  Leake,  8vo.  7s,  6d, 

Hoars  at  Home.     By  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson.    18mo. 

De  Clifford,  a  Romance  of  the  Red  Rose.     8vo. 

Records  of  Patriotism  and  Love  of  Country.    By  William  Bailey.    Bvo. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  State  of  Ireland.     By  £.  A.  Kendal.   8  vols.  Bvo.  IL  1€«« 

Six  i\Ionth8  in  the  West  Indies  in  1835.    Post  Bvo.  9s.  6d. 

Is  tliifi  Religion  ]  or  a  Page  from  the  Book  of  the  World.  By  the  Author  of  May 
You  Like  It. 

Alexander  I.  Emperor  of  Russia ;  or  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  and  the  most  important 
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YANKEE  NOTIONS. 
Draw,  arcliers !  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ! 

The  incidents  and  opinions  described  in  this  paper  are  not  fictitious': 
they  are  the  genuine  production  of  a  *'  Genuine  Yankee/'  who  for 
more  than  two  years  (the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  lived  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  British  metropolis,  occupied  there  in  the  study  of 
British  character,  but  going  forth  on  every  side  in  search  of  truth, 
and  pursuing  it  with  zeal  whenever  it  appeared  with  a  new  shape) 
contrived  to  keep  a  record  of  his  peculiar  notions  about  all  that  he 
saw,  and  all  that  he  heard  of  there — all  that  was  new  to  him,  or  much 
out  of  the  common  way,  that  is. 

He  may  have  been  deceived — he  may  be  deceived  now;  but  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  impartial ;  for  he  had  no  prejudice 
(none  that  he  knew  of)  against  the  people  of  this  country,  when  he 
arrived  here,  whatever  he  might  have  against  the  people  of  other 
countries  ;  no  bad  idea  of  British  character ;  and  he  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  cost  in  what  he  has  the  courage  to  say  was,  indeed,  a  search 
after  truth ;  and  yet,  were  he  to  publish  now  what  he  believed  then, 
of  this  people  and  of  their  character,  it  would  be  a  mischievous  libel 
on  both ;  and  were  he  to  publish  now,  a  work  which  he  began  to  prepare 
for  the  press  of  America,  about  a  twelvemonth  after  his  arrival  here, 
(at  a  period  when  he  was  charged  by  his  countrymen  with  partiality 
to  whatever  was  British,)  it  would  appear  to  be  little  better  than  a 
tissue  of  absurdity  and  mistake. 

Before  the  writer  left  America,  that  is,  before  /.left  America,  for 
I  have  no  idea  of  mincing  the  matter  now,  I  had  the  reputation  there 
of  being  well  acquainted  with  England,  with  English  History,  with 
English  habits,  and  with  English  men,  as  they  are  now,  and  as  they 
have  been  hitherto,  up  from  the  period  when  their  poetry,  the  language 
of  the  heart,  began  to  wear  a  positive  shape,  and  their  law,  the  language 
of  the  head,  perhaps  any  thing  but  a  positive  shape ;  when  poetry 
began  to  be  understood  every  where,  and  -law  became  a  puzzle  and  a 
mystery.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  notion  that  other  people  had  of  me, 
and  of  my  acquaintance  with  all  the  chief  writers  of,  and  the  best 
books  about  England,  that  I  was  continually  asked  what  more  I  could 
hope  to  know  of  this  country  and  of  this  people  by  coming  here  to 
aee  for  myself,  as  I  termed  it.   And  such  was  the  notion  that  I  had  of 
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myself^  (to  speak  with  due  modesty,  while  I  speak  the  plain  tmth,) 
and  such  the  idea  that  I  had  of  my  knowledge,  that  whenever  the 
inquiry  was  made,  I  was  quite  unfi^lc  to  answer  it,  even  to  my  own 
satisfaction ;  for,  having  read  so  much  and  heard  so  much  abont  this 
country  and  the  people  thereof,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  had  an3rthiiig' 
of  great  value  to  learn  of  either  by  coming  here.  Nevertheless,  I 
could  not  be  easy  till  I  came. 

Yet  more — most  of  my  friends  in  America  were  English,  or,  as  one 
of  them  would  say,  if  he  were  at  my  side,  no  better  than  English.; 
while  most  of  the  books  that  I  had  ever  met  with,  and  all  that  I  ever 
cared  much  for  (except  a  few  of  my  own)  were  English,  or  purported 
1^0  to  be.  English  books  made  here  by  English,  or  Scotch,  or  Irish,  or 
Welsh,  or  Swiss  writers ;  or  American  books,  the  materials  o£  which 
were  bom  here,  and  bred  here,  if  they  did  not  grow  here :  bred  here, 
that  is,  where  they  had  any  breeding  at  all.  Whatever  I  knew  was 
of  English  growth,  or  connected  in  some  way  or  other,  above  or  below, 
with  what  was  of  English  growth:  if  the  flowers  were  in  this  country, 
the  fruitage  was  in  that ;  if  the  branches  overshadowed  Anerisa,  ihe 
iroots  were  among  the  old  foundations  of  England.  My.  prejndiees 
were  Englishi  my  partialities  were  English,  my  very  thoughts  were 
English,  and  so,  indeed,  was  all  that  I  knew,  and  all  that  I  cared  for 
in  this  world  or  the  next.  And  why  1  Because  all  that  I  knew  had 
been  taught  me  by  English  writers;  and  all  that  I  cared  Ua  wms,  in 
some  way  or  other,  interwoven  with  the  literature  of  England.  Before 
i  came  over  the  seas,  I  had  the  reputation  not  only  of  being  thonmghly 
acquainted  with  this  people,  of  this  country,  with  their  literatttre,lata, 
and  history ;  but  I  was  also  accused  of  being  partial  to  them,  for  I 
t>elonged  to  the  Federal  party  of  America,  a  party  who  aire  Englisk  to 
a  proverb,  there.  After  my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  spared  no  tronble^ 
no  cost,  in  the  search  after  truth ;  and  yet,  after  all  my  care,  and  after 
all  my  preparation,  with  all  my  deep-rooted  partiality  for  whatever 
yras  English,  (a  partiality  which  made  me  look  with  favour  apon  thst 
which  in  America  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  or  sony  for,)  and 
after  I  had  been  occupied  a  twelvemonth  here,  in  the  study  of  English 
character,  with  capital  opportunities  for  the  study,  I  discoveredr^just 
when  my  work  was  ready  for  publication  toq — that  I  was  deplorably 
ignorant  of  the  very  things  with  which  I  thought  myself  best  acquaintea 
--•Hif  the  very  things  which  I  was  reputed  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  before  I  left  Anierica ;  that  I  knew  little  ^  notldng  of  the  true 
character  of  the  pe(^e  here-— as  a  people,  I  mean-r-end  how  could  I  ? 
for  it  requires  more  than  a  twelvemonth  to  know  the  tme  character  of  a 
single  individual;  that  my  book,  instead  of  being  what  I  had  really 
set  my  heart  ^n  making  it,  (if  I  lived  long  enough,)  a  book  of  authority 
t>a  both  sides  of  the  water,  a  serious  and  a  useful  book,  fitted  for 
•allaying  hostility  and  prejudice,  both  in  America  and  Great  iftitainf--* 
a  sort  of  peace-offering,  to  say  the  whole  trutb»  prepared  with  a  foeling 
of  brotherhood  for  the  people  of  two  great  emi^es,  who,  te  leve  each 
other,  only  require  to  know  each  other,  was  likely  to  be  anything  but 
what  it  was  intended  to  be.  What  was  to  be  done  1  I  gave  up  the 
idea  of  a  national  portrait  in  despair.  It  was  a  job  for  the  Wandering 
'Jew. 

But  still  I  had  faet9  enough,  I  thought,  for  two  or  three  goed 
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books,  and  a  aeai^  of  sketches — a  volfim^  of  truth,  a  muHUiide  ^( 
precious  memoranda,  about  a  multitude  of  transactieus,  whicb^  ap 
they  occurred  under  my  own  eyes,  were  to  be  dej^ended  upon,  by 
myself,  at  leasts  if  by  nobody  else.  To  a  great  many  of  them  I  waff 
able  to  swear.  So,  when  I  had  made  up  my  miud  that  my  book, 
as  a  book,  if  it  were  published,  would  not  be  worth  a  fig,  I  set  myself 
to  recast  the  materials.  I  thought  a  deal  of  the  matter  before  1 
began ;  looked  about  me  on  every  side,  aware  that  I  had  bo  time  ta 
lose ;  tried  for  a  whole  month  to  persuade  myself  that  I  had  nothing 
to  fear,  that  J  had  been  eareful  enough  to  justify  me  in  doing^  what  I 
was  going  to  do  ;  that,  in  a  word,  my  facts  sc^r^  facts.  Nevertheless, 
to  make  all  sure,  I  began  ia  process  of  deliberate  verification.  I  spared 
no  labour,  I  ransacked  authorities  ;  I  counted  for  myself,  and  I  mea- 
sured for  myself.    I  took  nobody's  word  for  anything,  where  it  was 

possible  for  me  to  get  anything  better.    Judge  of  my  surprise . 

Not  a  paragraph  that  I  haa  written  wafi  true,  altogether  true,  that  is, 
faithful  and  fair  as  a  portraiture,  I  do  net  say  of  national,  but  of 
individual  character  ;  I  do  not  say  of  states,  or  empires,  but  of  little 
neighbourhoods  and  petty  watering  places.  I  had  been  guilty  of  mis- 
take after  mistake — soma  of  the  most  laughable  nature.  I  had 
collected  a  multitude  of  amusing  stories,  for  example,  about  A.  and  B. ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  I  had  put  the  name  of  A.  for  that  of  B.,  and 
the  name  of  B.  for  that  of  A.  I  had  given  a  beautiful  fact,  I  remember, 
on  the  best  authority,  about  the  present  Lord  Chanoellor-^^he  story 
was  true,  perfectly  true,  I  am  sure  of  that ;  for  it  was  told  me,  as  I 
said  before,  on  the  best  authority ;  but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it, 
in  the  hurry  of  writing,  I  had  substituted  the  name  of  Ellenborough 
for  that  of  Eldon.  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  there  would  have  been  ! 
The  book  would  have  passed  for  a  lie ;  J  should  have  passed  for  a 
liar,  and  might  have  been  prosecuted  for  a  libel  into  the  bargain.  So, 
too,  in  a  particular  case,  where,  as  I  knew  very  littie  of  the  parties,  I 
had  been  cautious  to  a  degree,  I  related  a  fine  story  about  an  affair 
which  took  place  at  the  table  of  a  Scotch  Puke — the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
said  I.  On  further  inquiry,  I  found  that  it  had  taken  plaoe  at  the 
table  of  another  person — a  I>uke,  to  be  sure,  and  a  Scotch  Duke,  I 
believe;  but  then  it  was  the  Duke  of  Athol,  not  of  Argyle.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  story  of  itself,  so  far  as  the  nobleman  appeared ; 
but  if  the  mistake  had  not  been  diseovered,  my  story  would  have 
passed  for  a  stupid  affair — a  lie  on  the  face  of  it.  So  with  a  multitude 
more.  Not  a  paragraph  that  I  had  written  was  correct  or  true.  I 
had  been  guilty  of  mistime,  where  niistako  would  appear  impossible, 
where  it  would  have  been  charity,  perhaps,  to  charge  me  with  wilful 
untruth.  I  had  been  guilty  of  much,  that  I  myself,  had  I  seen  it  In 
the  book  of  another,  should  have  called  a  misrepresentatioii,  a  deli- 
berate misrepresentation,  or  a  wilful  and  malicious  misrepresentation. 
I  had  been  guilty  of  broad  caricature ;  I  had  taken  a  multitude  ef 
cases  upon  trust,  and  a  multitude  of  stories  from  hearing.  Was  I  to 
blame  ?  I  did  no  more  than  every  such  traveller  does :  I  did  no  more 
than  you  do  every  day  of  your  life.  How  many  things  do  you  repeat 
which  you  have  no  good  authority  for  believing  ?  Hew  many  more  do 
you  believe  without  knowing  wherefore  ?  How  know  you  that  your 
King  is  aJI  that  you  are  told  he  is?     Have  you  ever  seen  himrl  have 
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you  ever  heard  him  speak  ?  Upon  what  authority  do  you  helieve  that 
he  is  fat  in  the  face  ?  that  nohody  was  ever  so  well  hred,  or  so  much  of 
a  gentlemail  ?  that  his  coats  are  stitched  on  his  hack  ?  that  he  eats  fisb 
with  a  knife  ?  picks  hones  with  his  cuffs  rolled  up,  and  does — ^whatever 
he  does  at  all — with  an  air  of  majesty  ?  Nay,  if  you  live  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  how  know  you  that  the  other  side  of  Temple  Bar  is  in- 
hahited  ?  How  know  you,  indeed,  that  there  is  anything,  anything  at 
all,  on  the  other  side  of  it  ?  or,  that  there  is  any  such  place  on  earth  as 
Russell  Square  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  if  you  know  where  to  find  such  a 
place,  for  that  were  ahsurd ;  hut  I  ask,  upon  what  authority  you  helieve 
that  there  is  any  such  place  1  If  it  were  laid  down  in  the  map,  and  you 
helieved  in  it,  hecause  it  was  laid  down  in  the  map,  you  would  he  doing 
just  what  I  have  heen  doing  here :  just  what  every  traveller  does :  you 
have  heen  trusting  to  hearsay  and  report.    You  have  heen  a  helicver 

on  less  authority,  perhaps,  than  satisfied  me.     But  enough. ^I  soon 

discovered  that  my  materials  were  of  no  great  worth ;  and  that  I  had 
collected  a  heap  of  reports,  which,  though  they  were  collected  with  a 
good  feeling,  after  much  inquiry,  and  with  a  hope.of  their  heing  useful^ 
would  have  heen  productive,  I  am  sure,  of  little  or  no  good,  much  error, 
and  great  mischief^  had  I  suffered  them  to  appear  in  their  natural 
shape.  And  yet  I  could  not  hear  to  throw  them  aside  for  ever,  without 
making  any  use  of  them — had  as  they  were.  If  they  would  not  do  for 
a  history,  they  might  for  a  novel, you  know,  and  facts  are  facts,  where 
you  have  a  book  to  write,  or  a  paper  for  a  magazine,  or  an  essay  for  a 
Quarterly  Review,  or  a  newspaper.  Other  people  know  this  ;  and  as 
for  me,  I  am  sure  of'it,  so  far  as  my  facts  are  concerned :  for  a  part  of 
them  were  very  true,  after  all — ^very  true — though  not  so  true  as  they 
might  have  been  made,  perhaps,  with  a  little  more  care.  Some  had 
full  truth  enough  in  them,  perhaps,  to  make  them  palatable  ;  and  of 
the  rest,  a  goodly  portion,  I  dare  say,  might  have  heen  made  very  true 
— very  true  indeed,  as  the  world  goes.  I  considered  with  myself  again, 
what  if  I  were  to  go  over  the  whole  matter  once  more,  weed  it 
thoroughly,  and  preserve  so  much,  and  no  more,  as  would  serve  to 
show  the  daily  growth  of  my  thought  here,  from  the  first  hour  of  my 
arrival — the  first  impressions  that  I  received  in  every  case^  where 
I  met  with  any  thing  whic)i  was  new  to  me — altogether  new— or  of 
which  I  had  formed  an  opinion  before  I  came  here,  either  from  books 
or  from  liearsav?  What  if  I  were  to  add  here  and  there  a  few  of  the 
corrections  which,  in  the  progress  of  another  whole  year,  had  occurred 
to  me  ?  If  I  did  all  this,  or  even  a  part  of  this,  might  I  not  be  able 
to  make  a  very  amusing  book,  and  a  very  instructive  book  ?  amusing 
to  all  who  desire  to  know,  without  prevarication  or  disguise,  without 
fear  and  without  favour,  just  how  matters  and  things  would  appear 
in  this  country  to  a  native  Yankee,  on  his  first  coming  ashore — a  visitor 
from  another  world ;  instructive  in  a  variety  of  ways,  not  only  to 
readers  but  to  writers— the  readers  and  writers  of  travels,  I  mean,  or 
voyages,  or  of  any  other  books,  in  whatever  shape  they  may  happen  to 
appear,  professing  to  describe  the  character  of  large  communities ; 
instructive,  not  merely  to  the  multitudes  of  Americans,  who,  say  what 
you  will,  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth — not  even  so  much 
truth  as  niight  be  embodied,  I  believe,  in  such  a  hook,  about  the  people 
of  this  country,  their  elder  brethren,  (so  to  speak  in  the  household  of 
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empires ;)  but,  instructive  to  the  multitudes  of  Great  Britain,  who, 
whatever  they  may  suppose,  do  not  know,  and  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  knowing,  hitherto,  what  is  thought  of  them  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  nor  what  would  be  thought  of  them,  or  of  their  habits 
and  behaviour,  of  their  eities  and  their  villages,  of  their  princes  and 
their  palaces,  of  their  paupers  and  poets,  of  their  statesmen,  their 
legislators,  and  their  actors,  by  a  native  on  his  first  arrival  here, 
before  the  surprise  and  agitation  of  his  heart  were  well  over — a  native 
American  that  is,  (if  tautology  may  be  excused,) — and  whether  he 
thought  sagely  or  not,  whether  his  opinions  were  correct  or  otherwise, 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consequence,  I  dare  say,  to  the 
people  here,  provided  they  were  sure  that  the  opinions  which  he  gave 
out  for  his,  whether  correct  or  not,  whether  foolish  or  wise,  were,  indeed, 
his  real  opinions  of  what  he  saw ;  instructive  to  readers,  for  it  would 
teach  them  to  be  charitable  to  authors,  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
honesty  and  research,  and  whatever  their  ability,  are  pretty  sure  to 
fall  into  some  egregious  error,  if  not  in  every  paragraph,  at  least  in 
every  other  paragraph,  when  writing  about  strange  habits,  while  they 
are  strange,  or  about  a  strange  people,  before  they  have  ceased  to  be 
a  strange  people ;  very  instructive  to  writers,  for  they  would  be  taught 
especial  caution  by  it— every  mistake,  in  every  page,  would  be  a 
warning  to  the  traveller ;  for  every  mistake  would  go  to  show,  that, 
even  two  years  are  not  enough  to  qualify  one  for  putting  forth  a 
decided  national  portrait,  or  even  a  decided  national  sketth,  and  that, 
cautious  preparation,  great  care,  and  real  esteem,  are  not  a  sure 
guarantee  against  hurtful  misrepresentation,  where  the  character  of 
a  people,  and  the  habits  of  a  people,  are  to  be  described.  Who  will 
deny  that  such  a  book  would  be  well  received  here,  and  well  received 
in  America,  were  faith  put  in  the  pledge  of  the  writer — were  it  believed 
that  he  was  what  I  declare  myself  to  be — ^a  na-tiv6  New-Englander,  a 
thorough  bred  Yankee,  or,  as  your  Mr.  Mathews  would  have  it,  a 
ginooine  Yankee — a  na-tiv6  who  was  never  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America  for  more  than  a  few  days,  till  a 
ship  carried  him  over  the  invisible  boundary,  about  two  years  and  a 
half  ago,  on  her  passage  to  this  country ;  that,  in  every  case,  whatever 
he  might  have  said  in  such  a  book,  whether  true  or  not  in  reality,  was 
true  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  understanding,  and  belief,  and 
that  he  had  given,  what  I  now  undertake  to  give,  a  faithful  account 
of  the^r*^  impressions  received  here,  by  such  native  Yankee,  at 
every  step  of  his  pilgrimage  through  the  land  of  his  forefathers  ? 

So  much  for  the  preface.  Having  prepared  the  reader,  I  hope,  in 
some  measure,  for  what  he  is  to  meet  with,  I  proceed  now  to  give  him 
a  brief  account  of  myself,  so  that  he  may  the  better  understand  my 
motives,  hopes,  and  views  in  coming  here,  and  the  nature  of  my  expe- 
rience ;  after  which,  I  propose  to  give  my  Yankee  notions— in  other 
words,  whatever  I  may  have  to  say  of  this  country  and  people,  of  their 
great  men  and  their  little  men  (if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  little 
man  here)  in  the  shape  of  papers,  copied,  with  no  material  change, 
with  no  change  whatever,  indeed,  except  in  the  phraseology,  from  a 
sort  of  journal,  or  e very-day-book,  or  diary,  kept  by  me  with  grejat 
care,  from  the  first  hour  of  my  arrival  in  this  country ;  a  book,  or  diary, 
which  is  full  of  nothing  but  my  first  impressions  of  whatever  I  saw ; 
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a  journal^  to  say  the  truth  of  it,  which  began  with  the  very  heginniiifp 
of  the  voyage  in  America,  and  has  been  faithfully  continnea  np  to  tlito 
very  day,  in  spite  of  the  discoveries  made  by  me  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year ;  discoveries,  not  over  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  aathorshljp,  as  to 
the  authenticity  and  exactness  of  a  large  part  of  the  material  which  I- 
had  gathered  for  it,  and  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  had  already 
begun  to  verify  and  work  into  a  shape  for  the  public,  when  I  itrrired  at 
a  knowledge  of  its  true  value. 

Now  for  a  sketch  of  myself.  I  was  born  (if  I  may  believe  what  id 
reported  of  me  by  my  good  mother)  on  the  twenty*-fifth  of  August^  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  a 
year,  and  a  day,  famous  over  all  the  earth  for  prodigies— (vide  the 
almanacks  for  that  year.)  The  date  I  have  written,  as  you  see,  not 
in  figures,  but  in  words,  at  full  length,  because  I  would  make  it  secure 
for  posterity ;  not  as  the  uncharitable  mi^ht  be  wicked  enough  td  say, 
because  we  are  paid  by  the  page ;  and  I  give  my  deur  good  mother's 
account  of  the  affair,  because,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  was 
made,  (we  are  twitted  with  saying  raised  there ;  but,  upon  my  80ul> 
the  charge  is  untrue,)  we  have  no  better  authority  for  any  such  caseJ 
Our  mothers,  and  our  family  bibles,  with  a  sort  of  a  private  record,  (for 
it  is  any  thing  but  a  public  bne,  where  a  child  is  bom  to  a  quaker,  ai§^ 
I  was,)  a  sort  of  a  record  in  the  book,  which  is  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the 
meeting,  are  the  substitutes  for  a  parish  register.  So,  I  was  bom^  as 
I  have  told  you,  on  the  — .  A  writer  with  less  regfard  for  the  honour  of 
his  lofty  prof^ion,  would  be  i^ure  to  repeat  the  words  here,  but  I  am 
above  such  unworthy  artifices,  I  hope,  and  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  repeating  the  figures.  To  make  it  clear,  though,  I  must  - 
begin  the  phrase  anew — ^I  was  bom,  as  I  have  told  you,  on  the  25thr 
diay  of  August,  in  the  year  17^3,  in  a  part  of  Massachusetts  then 
called  the  district  of  Maine.  It  is  now  a  state,  and  the  northernmost 
of  the  whole  confederacy;  my  native  town  is  the  capital,  a  sweet  place 
to  be  sure.  Ergo,  we  are  a  little  too  far  north  for  the  rest  of  the' 
people  in  America. 

At  about  the  age  of  twelve  I  was  put  behind  the  counter  of  a  retail 
shop,  where  I  cut  a  very  pretty  figure,  considering  the  nature  of  my 
education — that  which  I  had  picked  up  while  ranning  the  gauntlet, 
barefooted,  from  one  school  to  another ;  from  this  private  sehooil,  wtterb- 
r  was  whipped  three  times  a-day,  to  that  public  one  where  I  was 
whipped  every  half  hour,  and  kicked  and  cuffed  between  whiles ;  from' 
a  sort  of  academy,  where  I  studied  novels  under  the  eye  of  the  precteptor, 
a  devotee,  who  was  working  his  way  up  to  a  place  of  authority  in  the 
church,  and  is  now  little  better  than  a  Bishop,  a  sort  of  Presbyterian 
Bishop  too,  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  from  his  guardianship  to  that  of 
a  teacher,  full  six  feet  four,  who  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time,  to  ths 
best  of  my  knowledge,  in  drawing  flowers,  purple  roses  and  blue  pinks, 
borders  for  penmanship,  which  might  hnve  passed  for  carpet  or  coveriid 
patterns,  with  an  occasional  picture,  of  God  knows  what,  whieh,  after 
it  was  thoroughly  finished,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  stealing. 
By  the  by  though,  I  had  a  way  of  my  own  for  acquiring  such  property. 
1  would  fiy  paper  darts  in  school,  manage  to  be  caught  by  the  master, 
get  a  nice  flogging,  be  ordered  to  stay  in  while  the  rest  of  the  scholars 
went  away  to  dinner,  wait  till  tbc  master's  back  was  turaed>  searcb  etit 
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his  key,  Open  hig  huge  desk^  and  secure  the  prize  by  way  of  a  paren- 
thesis while  getting  my  task. 

Well,  considering  the  nature  of  my  edacation,  I  say,  I  cut  ^  yeqf 
pretty  fignre  in  a  retail  shop ;  a  quaker^  and  but  some  twelve  ytm  of 
age,  or  thereabouts,  with  white*  hair,  a  gHb  tongue^  and  a  fAtnlij^ 
which,  had  I  lived  here,  would  hare  brought  me  to  the  gaHows,  Idife 
say,  long  and  long  ago.  My  aptitude  was  wonderful ;  I  say  it  now 
with  perfect  seriousness,  wonderful  considering  my  age.  I  was  yeiy 
soon  able  to  cheat,  lie,  and  steal,  with  the  best  of  our  trade.  I  wiui 
even  able  to  cheat  my  master,  who  eheated  every  body  else,  and  I  lost 
no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  taught  me  to  pass  counterfeit  mone;]^, 
to  put  o^counterfeit  money  I  should  say,  for  he  was  much  too  honour- 
able a  man,  too  good  a  man  by  half,  to  deal  in  counterfeit  money ^or 
to  pass  off  a  dollar  more  than  he  received  in  the  way  of  trade^  He 
taught  me  to  pull  baek  my  t^umb  when  I  measured  for  people  who 
were  mean  enough  to  insist  upon  extra  measure,  and  to  siip  the  yard- 
stick, a  few,  when  I  was  waiting  on  the  liberal,  who  seoi^n  to  regar^ 
such  matters.  He  taught  me  never  to  lose  my  temper,  to  put  up  with 
any  thing  and  every  thing  from  a  customer,  who,  if  he  did  not  purchase 
one  day  might  another,  and  could  be  punished  accordingly  for  what-' 
ever  he  might  have  said  or  done  before ;  such  was  the  retaliation  of  a 
true  shopkeeper  he  would  say,  such  the  revenge  of  a  noble  heart  in 
the  retail  trade.  "  If  you  are  insulted,*'  quoth  my  master,  ^*  if  you  are 
insulted,  never  insult  again,  (he  Was  not  a  quaker^  by  the  way:)  what 
do  you  gain  by  it  ?  If  you  lose  your  temper,  of  what  avail  is  that  I  '*' 
said  he.  "  Are  you  ready  to  choke  With  rage?  down  with  it;  smptheor 
it,  swallow  it,  swallow  your  bitterness,  and  make  the  rascal  pay  for  rt.'' 
I  did  so  for  a  long  while,  did  so  for  many  years,  did  so  till  I  ^ew  tn*ed. 
of  the  plan.  Yet  more,  he  taught  me  never  to  let  a  cn&rtomer  escape 
without  buying,  if  any  profit  could  be  got  by  him,  either  m  price  or 
measure,  weight  or  change ;  to  sell  things  of  which  every  body  knew 
the  value,  as  needles,  pins,  nocket-^ianf&erchiefis,  &c.  -at  any  price^. 
and  make  it  up  in  mattets  of  which  the  value  was  not  so  Well  knpyv'n^ 
as  cloth,  silks,  linen,  &». ;  it  gave  character  to  the  aiore,  madie  every 
thing  cheap,  you  know,  to.  the  fair,  who  always  judge  by  the  himp. 
In  other  words,  he  taught  me  to  sell  bait  very  cheap,  at  prime  cost 
indeed,  or  at  half  price,  where  nothing  better  was  to  be  done,  to  sell 
cheap  to  A.  and  dear  to  B. ;  cheap  to  the  wise,  dear  to  the  igporant ; 
cheap  to  the  child,  or  the  woman,  or  the  stranger;  dear  to  iAie  rest  of 
the  world ;  cheap  to  the  troublesome,  dirty,  stingy,  higgling  purchaser : 
dear,  very  dear,  as  dear  as  I  could,  by  any  soi^t  of  contrivance,  to  the 
liberal  purdiaser,  the  off-hand  free  purchaser.  He  taught  me  that  qt 
yard  stick  has  five  q^iarters ;  that  a  shawl,  one  yard  and  a  hailf  square, 
or  one  yard  and  a  half  the  longest  way,  is  an  eight-^urth  shawl;, 
blankets  in  proportion  ;  to  keep  the  counter  full  and  the  shop  crowded^ 
for  women  will  go  wh«re  they  see  other  women  go,  be  that  where  i^ 
may,  and  e;\'ery  woman,  whether  she  purchase  or  not,  is  a  capital 
decoy  at  the  counter  of  a  retail  shop ;  to  sell  one  sort  of  cloth  and  roll 
up  another ;  to  cheat  in  the  price  where  I  could,  in  the  reckpnine 
where  I  could,  in  the  nxeasure  where  I  could,  Httle  or  much,  according 
to  my  discretion,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  regulierted  by  the  oppor- 
tunity, always  observing  that  everybody  is  liable  to  mistake,  and  thkt 
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if  the  change  were  not  enough  by  just  one  idollar,  or  the  measare  to9 
short  by  just  one  yard,  there  would  be  little  or  no  risk  if  it  were  dis- 
coveredy  while  if  the  change  fell  short  a  few  odd  pence,  or  the  cloth  a 
few  odd'  thumbs,  it  would  look  suspicious,  and  would  be,  or  might  be,* 
hard  to  explain.  He  taught  me,  moreover,  to  keep  chattering,  **  chatte^r,. 
chatter,  chatter,*'  as  Wordsworth  has  it  in  a  shopkeeping  ballad  of  his, 
to  give  a  customer  no  time  to  calculate,  or  thitik,  or  see,  or  hear ;  to 
darken  the  shop,  or  store,  as  we  call  it  there ;  (for  in  our  part  of  the 
world  a  stone  is  a  rock,  a  shop  a  store,  and  a  stick  a  pole ;)  to  darken 
the  windows  with  every  sort  of  shining  trash,  ditto  the  doors ;  to  tumble 
new  goods  of  different  qualities  together,  and  swear  that  they  were 
bought  by  the  heap  at  auction ;  to  wet  other  new  goods  with  dirty 
water,  and  pile  them  up  outside  of  the  door  on  the  broad  platform  ;  to 
do  this  whenever  a  ship  had  been  wrecked  within  forty  leagues  of  the 
store,  knowing  that  they  would  pass  for  great  bargains,  that  a  variety 
of  shop  stuffs  look  finer  while  they  are  wet  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  that  the  ladies,  God  help  them,  arc  so  fond  of  what  is  cheap,  that 
they  will  buy  any  thing,  any  thing  under  the  sky,  whether  it  be  of  any 
use  or  not,  if  it  appears  to  be  cheap,  or  if  they  are  so  crowded  and 
jostled  together  that  they  cannot  see  whether  it  is  cheap  or  not.  In  a 
word,  he  taught  me  a  multitude  of  things,  of  a  piece  with  what  I  have 
related,  in  much  less  time,  I  dare  say,  than  would  be  thought  possible 
to  the  uninitiated.  But  I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  I  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  my  master ;  nor  with  my  small  share  of  the 
profit  which  my  tricks  brought  into  the  till.  I  was  paid,  or  properly* 
speaking,  my  mother  was  paid  about  48, 6d.  a  week  for  my  board  out  of 
the  shop,  and  I  was  clothed  as  the  Irish  beggars  are,  after  a  fashion — 
that  is,  about  a  year  or  so  after  a  fashion  was  over.  Wherefore,  it 
began  to  be  a  trouble  to  me  that  I  was  doing  such  ungodly  work  for 
such  poor  pay ;  and  after  thinking  over  the  matter,  I  concluded  that 
as  my  sins,  if  they  were  sins  at  all,  were  great  in  proportion  as  my 
reward  or  profit,  or  temptation  thereto  was  little,  it  would  be  expedient 
for  me  to  increase  the  temptation,  or  in  other  words  to  increase  the  pay ;; 
I  did  so,  and  every  night  before  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  I  took 
very  good  care  to  settle  the  matter  with  my  conscience,  by  drawing  on 
the  till  of  the  shop. 

But  why  trouble  the  reader  with  what  occurred  to  me  at  this  early 
age,  when  I  was  a  cheat,  and  a  thief,  and  a  liar  by  trade ;  when  I  was 
applauded  for  doing  what,  if  I  were  to  see  another  do  it  now,  I  should 
think  worthy  of  transportation,  or  the  tread-mill,  or  the  whipping-post  ? 
Why  say  more  of  that  period  when  I  was  a  poor  boy,  beset  on  every 
side,  in  every  possible  way,  with  every  possible  temptation  ? — ^I  will  not. 
I  will  pass  on  to  the  day  of  my  power,  the  day  of  my  pride,  when, 
after  having  been  successively  a  shop-boy,  a  writing-master,  a  clerk  in 
a  store,  a  drawing-master,  "  a  retail  merchant ,'*  a  wholesale  merchant, 
with  large  property,  and  almost  unbounded  credit;  a  lawyer,  a  student 
of  law  I  should  say,  without  friends  and  without  money,  obliged  to 
write  while  other  men  were  asleep,  to  avoid  starvation ;  a  writer  for 
a  journal,  which  paid  nothing  to  its  contributors ;  a  novel-writer ;  a 
co-editor  of  a  periodical,  which  appeared  by  fits  and  starts,  now 
jnonthly,  now  quarterly ;  a  poet  — ;  a  politician ;  a  newspaper  editor ; 
a  critic ;  a  dramatist ;   a  literary  drudge,  for  I  compiled  an  index,  in 
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the  heat  of  my  poetical  fervour,  to  a  work  which  has  no  parallel,  on 
God's  earth,  I  hope ;  a  sort  of  historian,  for  I  made  my  share  of  a 
history,  which  purports  to  he  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution, 
hy  Paul  Allen,  who  never  wrote  a  word  of  it,  and  my  share  was  about 
one-third  part  of  the  whole  ;  a  thorough-paced  novel-writer,  having* 
made  up  somewhere  ahout  a  score  of  good-sized  volumes,  of  which  a 
word  or  two  more  in  a  future  paragraph ;  I  came  to  be  a  counsellor  at 
law  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

Having  now  come  to  the  period  when,  weary  of  the  sluggish  life 
that  I  was  leading  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  my  practice  had 
become  a  genteel  support  for  me,  and  where,  over  and  above  my  trade 
as  a  lawyer,  which  kept  me  occupied,  now  as  an  attorney  and  now  as  a 
barrister,  now  as  a  proctor,  now  as  a  solicitor,  and  now  as  a  convey- 
ancer— one  day  in  the  county  court,  another  in  the  criminal  court,  a 
third,  perhaps,  in  the  chancery  court,*  a  fourth  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  a  fifth  in  the  orphan's  court  of  Baltimore,  a  sixth  in 
the  high  court  of  appeals  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  a  seventh  in  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  an  eighth  in  the  Lord  knows  where, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  producing  well  nigh  three  duodecimo  volumes  a 
month,  of  matter  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  law,  and  very  little,  I 
fear,  with  any  thing  else.  Having  now  come  to  that  period  when, 
with  all  the  above-enumerated  occupations  to  keep  me  busy  ni^ht  and 
day,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  leading  a  sluggish  life,  and  made  up  my  mind 
all  at  once,  while  I  was  leaning  my  head  on  the  mantel-piece  one  day 
after  dinner,  to  throw  aside  my  law  Tiooks,  give  up  my  profession  for 
a  while,  jump  on  board  a  ship,  and  be  off  to  Europe  with  the  first 
wind ;  having  now  come  to  that  period,  I  say,  it  behoves  me  to  be  a 
little  more  particular. 

A  word  or  two  more  of  myself,  therefore,  in  a  very  particular  shape. 
I  am  so  constituted  that  I  cannot  be  happy  for  a  day — no,  not  for  an 
hour,  a  single  hour,  unless  my  faculties  are  on  the  stretch.  Occupied  I 
must  be,  either  to  a  good  or  an  evil  purpose,  wherever  I  am,  or  I  get 
weary  and  sick — I  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  I  cannot  bear  to  be  stationary, 
and  I  would  a  little  rather  die  than  go  back — back  for  ever  from  a  spot 
in  which  I  had  once  fairly  set  my  foot,  or  give  up  any  thing  which  I 
had  once  heartily  and  seriously  undertaken  before  it  was  altogether 
accomplished.  I  never  did  yet,  and  I  never  will — ^right  or  wrong,  I  was 
ready  to  say;  for  I  never  undertake  a  matter  now  without  looking 
steadfastly  to  the  consequences,  however  terrible  they  may  appear,  nor 
without  leaving  to  myself  some  latitude  of  choice  for  the  future.  My 
character  is  not  of  the  north — for  the  northern  people  of  America  are 
much  more  phlegmatic,  and  much  more  cautious  than  I  ever  was  or 
ever  hope  to  be ;  nor  is  it  of  the  south,  for  the  southern  people  of 
America — those  of  the  extreme  south  are  a  nation  of  mad  caps,  with 
not  half  so  much  method  as  I  have,  and  I,  to  the  reproach  of  New 
England  be  it  recorded,  have  been  thought  hereby  those  who  were 

*  Chancery  courtd  and  chancellors  of  one  sort  or  another  abound  in  America.  The 
common  law  courts  have  equity  jurisdiction  pretty  generally  there  ;  and  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  a  State  with  a  population  about  one-third  as  large  as  that  of  London, 
besides  the  chancellor,  they  have  somewliere  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  judges,  who 
have  each  the  same  power ;  in  all,  therefore,  abo>at  nineteen  chancellors  iot  one  State 
of  the  twenty-four. 
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pretty  well  acquainted  with  our  character,  to  be  a  little  toucShed  or 
But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  myself,  or  to  judge  by  what  1 
hear  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  should  say  that  my  character  is  a 
compound  of  the  native  Yankee,  and  the  native  southern.  People  say. 
so,  and  it  may  be  so.  Born  at  the  north  and  educated  at  the  north--*' 
educated » so  far  as  I  had  any  education  at  all,  that  is,  before  I  witii- 
drew  from  society,  locked  myself  up  in  my  room,  and  pursued  a  course 
of  solitary  study,  such  as  few  men  ever  had  the  courage  or  health  to 
pursue,  for  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years — a  bitter  apprenticeship 
indeed,  for  one  who  had  never  been  quiet  for  a  day  in  all  his  life  befoFe, 
1  should  be  naturally  imbued  with  much  of  the  northern  character; 
yet  living  as  I  have  in  the  south  for  a  good  number  of  years,  the  be0$ 
part  of  my  life,  at  any  rate,  be  tlie  time  little  or  much,  I  should  wear  n 
somewhat  of  the  southern  character ;  and  after  a  while  might  oflier^ 
what  I  am  said  now  to  offer,  a  compound  of  contradictory  properties 
which  have  neutralized  each  other  already,  and  appear  to  be  in  a  Mr 
way  of  destroying  each  other.  It  may  be  so— but,  whether  it  be  or 
not,  I  shall  abide  the  issue.  Oil  and  water  have  been  mixed  hereto^ 
fore-;  and  why  may  not  fire  and  water  be  mixed—- or  snow  and  firo, 
poetry  and  mathematics,  literature  and  law,  truth  and  falsehood,  greet 
wisdom  with  great  folly  ? 

I  liad  occasion  to  say,  two  or  three  pages  ago  (pages  of  letter-paper 
I  mean)  that  I  was  a  novel-writer,  on  a  large  scale — no,  a  thorough-' 
paced  novel-writer  and  a  dramatist ;  a  dramatist,  however,  only  so  far 
as  writing  a  play,  one  play  which  was  never  acted,  although  it  wms 
published^  and  two  other  plays  which  have  neither  been  acted  nor 
published,  nor  heard  of,  except  by  myself,  would  go  to  make  .me  m 
dramatist. 

Among  the  multitude  of  books  wMch  I  had  written,  two  aovels,  one 
in  four  volumes,  the  other  in  three,  had  been  re-published  in  this  country, 
within  a  short  period  of  each  other;  and  I  was  quite  preparod,  I- 
confess,  to  hear  that  two  others  which  followed  in  America  would  be 
republished  here,  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  But  n<H— I  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  then,  as  a  writer  for  the  British  public  should  be,  nor 
as  I  am  now,  with  the  true  nature  of  magazine  puifo,  and  news^ 
paper  puffe,  nor  wjth  the  mighty  differepee  which  may  be  made  in  the 
value  o£  a  work,  by  putting  the  name  of  A.  B.  publisher,  in  the  title- 
page,  instead  of  the  name  of  C.  D.  I  was  weary  of  the  law*— weaiy  as 
death,  although  I  had  no  wish  to  give  up  the  profession ;  weary  or  it^ 
because,  at  every  step,  and  at  every  turn,  I  met  with  subterfuge, 
wickedness,  and  absurdity.  For  many  years  I  had  been  at  war,  open 
war,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  lawyers  in  America^ from  the' highest  to 
the  lowest-^I  saw  evil,  and  mischief,  and  bad  power,  rising  up  on  every 
side  of  our  Federal  institutions,  because  of  the  law  in  America— rjudicSel 
prerogative,  lawyer  craft,  and  judge-made  law,  to  borrow  Bentham'a 
phraseology,  coming  in  like  the  sea,  on  every  side  of  our  political  ftsso-- 
elation.  I  saw  this — and  I  would  have  sacrificed  myself  to  avert  the 
issue ;  but  I  knew  of  no  way  of  averting  it :  where  should  I  go  for 
council — ^where  should  we  look  for  a  Joshua  to  guide  us  !  where  for 
one  qualified  to  reform  the  mighty  abuse — to  check  the  army  of  lawyers, 
even  while  they  were,  crowding  up  to  all  the  high  places,  and.  all  tha 
seats  of  power  in  Ameritoa  ?    Alas !  I  liad  no  hope ;   and  therefore^ 
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much  as  I  hate^  the  trk?kd  of  the  latr,  and  mxKih  as  I  detdr^  th^  oirer-t 
throw  of  its  millkMi  of  sightmareSy  I  should  have  coiitihu^d  the  practk* 
of  the  law,  and  perhaps  have  gone  to  my  grave  a  lawyer,  hut  for  the 
accidental  i^epubliefiktioA  here  of  the  two  paltry  book^  above  mefttio&ed ; 
aye,  aye — ^lived  and  died  a  lawyer — ^in  spite  of  my  detestation  of  lawyer^ 
and  law-subterfttge,  and  in  spite  oi  Bt  gnawing  dosire  which  I  had  to 
see  this  country,  I  hardly  knew  why,  as  I  have  said  before,  but  fo# 
the  republication  of  two  crazy  novels,  and  a  pair  of  newspaper  puffs^ 
written  by  a  pair  of  exquisite  blockheads,  about  one  or  both  of  the 
said  novels.  But  here,  to  prove  that  I  speak  the  truth,  and  to  make 
it  probable  that  my  story  is  altogether  true>  I  shall  add  a  i6w  names, 
titles,  and  facts,  whereby  it  will  be  seen  whether  I  am  serious  or  noti 
Wherever  I  speak  of  myself  or  of  what  I  have  said  or  done,  I  speak 
with  the  proof  before  me ;  and  wher6  I  speak  of  what  others  hav^  said 
or  done>  I  speak  with  a  belief  that  whatever  I  say  is  true,  and  I  hokt 
myself  answerable  for  it,  once  fbr  6ll,  taow  Had  hereafter.  1  dwell 
upon  these  facts  the  more  in  the  early  part  of  my  story,  because  1 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  them>  perhaps^  in  every  chapter,  when 
I  come  to  relate  my  adventures  here  iu  the  trade  of  autho^hip ;  and  I 
shall  relate  them  before  I  have  done  precisely  as  they  have  occurredi 
They  will  be  a  treasure  to  the  uninitiated ;  for  I  am  not  of  a  tempef  to 
qualify  what  I  have  to  say— ^here  I  have  undertaken  to  say  t^e  truths 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  I  have  in  the  follotring 
letters. 

Early  in  the  year  1822,  Looav,  tk  story  which  has  b6en  attributed 
to  five  or  six  persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were-  cra^sy,  oi^ 
thought  to  be  so,  but  a  story  of  which  I  am  the  true  author,  wks 
published  in  America.  Not  long  after,  it  was  re-published  heve  by 
Newman — or  the  Newtnans,whe  live  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ludgate-hill,  or  Leadenhall-street,  or  some  other  oharacteristiti 
place — people  who  manufaeturd  ar  certain  species  of  literary  ware 
by  ship-loads.  Well,  it  was  very  soon  told  abroad  in  America;  fofj 
in  the  pride  of  my  hea^t,  I  oould  not  keep  the  good  news  a  secret,  nor 
could  any  of  my  Me&ds>  nor  any  of  the  patriots  of  Amieriea,  that 
another  American  ftovfel  wjbis  in  the  way  of  rie-publication  Here — if  not 
actually  re-published  here.  I  was  rattier  shy,  I  remember  at  first', 
fearing  that  there  might  be  some  mistake,  whcA  my  publii^her,wht> 
had  not  sold  copies  enough  to  pay  for  the  paper,  I  dare  say,  told 
me  I  was  to  re-appear  in  Uie  shop  of  a  London  publisher.  ALondou 
publisher ! — think  of  tha4;.  I  kaew  nothing  of  London  publisherflr. 
They  were  oAl  one  to  me — all  of  a  piece.  Even^  Mr.  Murray,  tet 
aught  that  I  knew,  vnds  bi^  xm6  ^  *»  mukitude,  who,  if  ^nius  fell  in 
their  way,  would  be  ready  to  snap  at  it ;  And  if  it  did  not  come  in 
their  way,  to  break  their  necks  after  iti-^Alas !  but  I  know  bettc* 
iK)w :  and  I  know  very  well  ivowj  thflfct  i€  I  had  known  three  year* 
ago,  what  I  know  while  I  aril  writing  this  patagaph,  I  shotM 
not  have  been  quitfe  so  much  gratified,  I  rarther  guess,  on  hearing 
that  a  body  of  London  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  K.  NcwmAn  aud  Co. 
had  re -published  a  book  of  mine. 

Well,  soon  after  this,  appeared  another  novel  ijy  nW,  called 
Seventy-six,  from  the  Preface  to  which  (as  the  Preftlee  1  find  waa 
omitted  in  the  rc-publication  here}  I  now  beg^  leave  Co  extract  li 
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passage.  It  will  show  the  character  of  the  work.  Nay,  it  is  but  m 
paragraph  or  so  ;  and  I  may  as  well  give  the  whole  of  it,  therefore : 

"  PREFACE. 

'^  I  wrote  Logan  for  an  experiment.  My  ohject  was,  to  do  what 
nohody  else  had  done,  or  would  have  the  impudence  to  attempt.        •: 

'^  I  succeeded — ^hut  perhaps,  it  would  have  heen  hetter  for  me  if  I 
had  failed. 

^^  I  have  written  Seventy-six  for  another  and  a  hetter  reason.  I 
have  written  it  in  the  hope,  that  they  who  have  been  bothered  and 
frightened  with  the  rambling  incohercncy,  passion,  and  exjbravagaiice 
of  Logan,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  into  a  better  humour 
with  the  author,  and,  if  possible,  with  themselves. 

<^  Logan,  I  find,  has  been  attributed  to  several  persons,  most  of 
whom  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  belles-lettres  foppery,  and  pre- 
tension ;  while  the  rest  are  mad — stark,  staring  mad ;  nay,  one  of 
them,  I  believe,  is  actually  under  confinement  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  while  I  am  writing. 

.  "  I  feel  the  compliment.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  public ;  and  I  do  not  despair  of  hearing  Seventy-six  attributed 
to  some  other  ninnyhammer  quite  as  foolish,  if  not  quite  so  outrageous. 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  reception  of  Seventy-six,  I  shaU  feel 
neither  gratitude  nor  resentment  toward  the  public.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  they  are  never  right,  where  it  is  possible  to  be 
wrong ;  that  popularity  is  no  proof  of  merit ;  and  that  sudden  popu- 
larity is  never  the  reward  of  great  talent ;  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  the  neglect  of  the  public,  it  is  more 
comfortable  for  the  author  to  attribute  it  to  bad  printing— bad  paper 
-—want  of  zeal  in  the  publishers — stupidity,  obstinacy,  bad  taste, 
prejudice,  degeneracy,  or  infatuation,  if  you  please,  in  the  literary 
world : — nay,  to  any  thing  and  every  thing,  rather  than  to  incom- 
petency in  himself.  Such  is  my  rule ;  and  I  have  found  great  comfort 
in  the  application  of  it. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  however  successful  an  author  may  be,  he 
must  be  a  hypocrite  or  a  fool,  if  he  pretend  to  feel  any  gratitude  to 
the  public  for  their  favour.  Would  they  buy  his  book  unless  they  had 

their  money's  worth — ^would  they  ? '*     Pho — pho — I  cannot  copy 

my^own  writing;  but  here  is  enough,  I  hope,  of  the  Preface,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  book,  whoever  you  are. 

Well,  Seventy-six  too  was  re-published  here,  and  by  the  Whit- 
takers.  Enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  writer  who  knew  as  little  of 
re-publishing,  as  I  did  then.  A  critique  appeared — a  very  favourable 
critique  too— but  where?  In  the  La  Belle  Assembl^e.  I  was  the 
happiest  creature  alive — my  fortune  was  made,  I  thought— for  I  was 
able  to  write,  I  knew,  one  such  novel  a  month.  I  was  ready  to  run  out 
into  the  highway  and  shake  hands  with  every  body  that  I  saw — for  the 
honour  of  our  native  literature.  I  even  heard  from  another  quarter, 
and  believed  it — God  forgive  me ! — that  another  magazine  here  had 
popped  in  a  short  notice  about  my  book,  a  paragraph,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  the  critic  regarded  the  novel  as  another  of  the 
Lake  School — that,  soberly  speaking,  it  was  full  of  horror,  torn 
flesh,  8cc.  &c. — and  that  he  never  could  tell  whether  I  was  praying  or 
swearing,  &c.  &c»     Indeed,  indeed,   I  was  very  happy ;   I  tried  to. 
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wear  a  natural  expression  of  the  face  for  a  day  or  two,  but  I  could 
not — I  was  too,  too  happy  for  such  a  thing,  and  whenever  ailybody 
looked  at  me,  though  it  were  in  church,  I  smiled  in  spite  of  my  teeth. 
By  and  by  it  was  reported,  that  both  books  were  translated  into 
French  and  German,  &c.  &c.  and  that  I  was  getting  to  be  thought 
well  of  throughout  Europe.  N.  B. — Nobody  knew  that  the  La  Belle 
Assembl6e,  in  which  one  critique  appeared,  was  a  trifling  affair,  the 
property  of  the  Whittakers,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  book ;  and  that  the  other,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  was  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  or  some  other  grave  writer,  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  prodigies  of  North  American  literature ;  nor  that  the 
Whittakers  were— only  the  Whittakers. 

In  a  word,  such  was  the  effect  of  these  idle  reports,  and  idler  puffs, 
that  I  went  to  work  forthwith,  and  knocked  off  three  other  novels  :■ — • 
one,  Randolph,  which  appeared  in  July,  1823 ;  another,  Errata, 
which  appeared  in  November,  1823  ;  and  another,  called  the  Yankee, 
at  first,  I  believe,  and  Brother  Jonathan  afterwards — which  having 
been  wrought  up  and  up,  and  over  and  over  again,  was  published 
here  by  Blackwood  some  six  or  eight  months  ago.  More  of  all  these 
hereafter. 

Just  now,  I  have  only  to  say  what  led  me  directly  to  the  determi- 
nation which  brought  me  here : — I  was  anxious  to  see  the  people  of 
Europe  at  home.  I  knew  very  well,  that  great  as  the  sacrifice  would 
be  to  throw  up  my  profession,  just  when  it  had  come  to  be  a  sure  and 
genteel  support  for  me,  and  go  abroad  without  any  means  of  support, 
save  such  as  I  might  carry  with  me,  and  which  could  not  possibly 
keep  me  above  six  months  or  so,  it  would  be  greater  and  greater,  the 
longer  I  should  delay  it.  I  had  hopes  too,  that  if  I  were  able  to  write 
a  book  a  month,  a  book  of  three  or  four  volumes,  I  should  not  be 
permitted  to  starve  in  a  place  where  books  that  I  had  written  at 
much  greater  speed,  (for  one  I  wrote  in  less  than  a  month,  while  I 
was  occupied  a  greater  part  of  the  day  with  professional  duties,) 
while  such  books  of  mine  were  published  and  puffed,  one  after  another, 
the  last  in  spite  of  the  cold  reception  which  the  first  probably  met  with. 
I  persuaded  myself  too,  that  if  Seventy-six  were  well  received, 
Randolph  and  EIrrata  would  be  much  better  received,  for  they  were 
bolder,  and,  if  possible,  yet  more  out  of  the  common  way. — ^It  never 
entered  my  head,  I  confess,  that,  peradventure,  Randolph  and 
Errata  might  never  be  heard  of  in  Great  Britain  till  I  should  come 
to  speak  of  them  myself,  as  I  do  now.  On  the  contrary,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  former  would  be  re-published,  without  loss  of  time, 
and  that  whenever  it  appeared,  it  would  excite  a  stir  in  the  literary 
world.     N.B. — I  think  so  still. 

Now  for  the  catastrophe.  I  had  written  a  play.  I  felt  persuaded 
that  I  could  write  another,  and  a  better  one.  I  fell  to  work-^I 
dashed  off  a  plot  (a  thing  which  I  had  omitted  in  my  first  play)  and 
a  few  capital  scenes.  I  made  a  discovery — it  was  indeed  a  discovery ; 
and  so,  having  satisfied  myself,  I  went  to  eat  a  family  dinner  with  a 
friend.  I  talked  over  the  affair  with  him — ^he  was  a  clear-headed, 
warm-hearted,  worthy  fellow.  We  agreed,  that  if  I  could  only  get  to 
London,  I  should  cut  a  figure  in  the  literary  world.  He  went  so  far 
indeed  as  to  say,  that  I  never  should  return  to  America ;  for  my  value 
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would  be  known  here ;  and  after  it  -was  knov^n^  would  the  people  of 
this  country  ever  think  of  parting  with  such  a  prise  ?  I  got  up  from 
the  table— I  went  to  the  fire—- 1  stood  leaning  my  forehead  on  the 
mantel-piece.  ^^  By  the  Lord  then/'  said  I,  <^  by  the  Lord,  Hany, 
(his  name  was  Harry,)  I  will  go"  '^  Go— go  where ? "  said  he, 
starting  up ;  for  he  had  hardly  thought .  me  serious  before,  and  my 
eagerness  terrified  him :  "  go  where  ? ''    "  To  England/'  said  I. 

It  was  done.  I  made  all  my  arrangements  before  the  sun  set  on 
that  rery  day ;  and  before  three  weeks  were  over,  I  bad  closed  my 
affiftirs,  got  my  letters  ready,  transferred  my  clients  to  a  sncoessor  and 
a  friend,  put  a  young  lawyer  into  my  office,  borrowed  cash  enough, 
added  to  the  little  that  I  had,  to  pay  my  passage  and  support  me  iok 
a  few  months  here — and  set  sail  for  England,  satisfied  of  three 
things: — First.  That,  happen  what  would, If  people  gare  any  thing  for 
books  here,  they  would  not  be  able  to  stanre  me,  since  I  could  liye 
upon  air,  and  write  faster  than  any  man  that  ever  yet  lived. — Secondly. 
That  by  the  time  I  arrived  here,  Randolph  would  be  out ;  and  that 
of  course,  I  should  have  little  to  fear  after  that. — And  thirdly.  Thai 
should  all  my  other  hopes  and  resources  fail,  I  had  a  copy  of  Errata 
with  me,  the  property  of  which  I  might  secure  by  law,  so  that  no  body 
should  pilfer  it  and  publish  it,  as  Seventy-six  and  Looah  were 
published,  without  my  approbation  or  knowledge,  and  without  a  penny 
of  profit  for  me;  that  I  had  also  a  manuscript  of  another  novel,  the 
best  that  I  had  ever  written  by  far ;  and  that,  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  I  would  write  half  a  score  tragedies,  and  reform  the 
British  drama,  without  more  ado. 

Particulars  in  our  next.  N^  * 


DEaTRUCTION  OF  AN  ELEPHANT  AT  GENEVA,  IN  MAV,  1820. 

[We  have  been  induced  to  give  this  narrative  from  the  interest  which 
was  excited  during  this  months  by  a  similar  occurrence  in  this 
metropolis. — Ed.] 

For  about  a  fortnight  a  fine  Bengal  elephant*  had  been  exhibited  at 
Geneva.  The  elephants  of  this  species  are  taller  than  those  of  Africa. 
They  have  an  elevated  cranium,  which  has  two  protuberances  ou  its 
summit ;  the  frontal  bone  is  rather  concave,  and  the  head  proportionably 
longer ;  their  tusks  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  African  elephant.  The 
animal  in  question  had  but  one ;  he  had  lost  the  other  by  some  accident. 
He  was  nine  feet  high,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  He  was  ten  years 
old,  and  was  bought  in  London  six  years  ago.  Mademoiselle  Qamier, 
(the  niece  of  his  proprietor,)  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  always  ' 
travelled  with  hinu  This  lady  was  the  proprietor  of  the  elephant 
which  broke  loose  at  Venice  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-shot,  after  it  had  committed  considerable  ravages  in  the  city. 

The  one  in  question  was  of  a  much  gentler  character,  and  had 
excited  a  general  interesf  during  its  stay  in  Geneva,  by  its  docility  and 

*  Elepbas  Indicus  (Cuvier)  ;  Elephas  Mazimus  (Linn.) 
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intelligence ;  it  perfoitned^  at  the<rommftn(l  of  its  keeper,- all  the  usual 
tricks  which  are  taught  thefleaaitiiate,witk  a  promptitude  of  obedience, 
a  dexterity,  and  cue  might  almost  day,  a  grace,  which  were  quite  re- 
markable. Whenever  Mademoiselle  Gamier  witnessed  his  exercises, 
which  was  frequently  the  case,  her  presence  seemed  to  call  forth  all 
J:hese  qualities  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

We  learnt  from  this  lady  that  he  was  so  familiar  and  social  that  he 
liad  more  than  once  appeared  on  the  stage  in  large  towns,  as  for 
instance  at  Lille,  Antwerp,  &c.  playing  the  principal  part  in  fL  proenp^ 
sion,  and  seeming  proud  to  carry  the  lady  who  aeted  the  prhvec^, 
before  whom  he  would  kneel  to  take  her  en  his  back.  So  far  from 
being  frightened  at  the  lights,  the  musiq,  and  the  noise  of  the  house^ 
he  seemed  delighted  to  take  a  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  liberty,  and  much  as  he  loved  it,  he  yet 
endured  confinement  with  great  patience,  and  when  his  keeper  came  to 
fasten  him  up  for  the  night,  he  used  to  stretch  out  his  foot  to  receive 
the  iron  ring  by  which  he  was  chained  till  morning,  to  a  post  deeply 
fixed  in  the  earth. 

He  did  not  travel  in  a  cage ;  he  was  led  f^om  one  town  to  another  by 
night ;  he  had  three  drivers,  his  keeper,  properly  so  called,  and  two 
others,  one  of  whom  had  always  inspired  him  with  more  fear  thau 
attachment. 

During  the  latter  part  ^  his  stay  at  Geneva  ha  had  exhibited  some 
symptoms  of  excitement  and  restlessness,  arising  from  two  Causes — ^the 
one  the  frequent  discharges  of  musketry  from  the  soldiers  who  were 
exercised  near  his  habitation,  at  which  he  was  greatly  irritated  ;  the 
other  the  paroxysms  to  which  these  animals  are  subject  for  several 
weeks  in  the  spring.  Nevertheless,  he  had  never  disobeyed  nor  menaced 
his  keepers. 

His  aeparture  from  Lausanne  was  fixed  for  the  31st  of  May.  He 
left  Geneva  at  midnight,  the  gates  and  drawbridges  having  been  opened 
for  that  purpose  by  permission  of  the  magistrate  at  the  head  of  the 
military  police.* 

He  was  driven  by  his  keeper  and  his  two  assistants,  who  carried  a 
lanteru.  Mademoiselle  Gamier  was  to  follow  in  the  morning.  He 
made  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  drawbridge,  and  took  the  road  to 
Switzerland,  apparently  in  Wgh  spirits.  But  before  he  had  got  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  league  firom  the  town,  and  from  some  cause  whicli 
has  never  been  diacovered,  he  appeared  out  of  hunnmr  with  the  keeper, 
and  disposed  to  attack  him.  The  keeper  ran  away  towards  the  city  • 
tlie  elephant  pursued  him  up  to  the  gate,  which  the  officer  on  gufird 
opened,  on  his  own  rcBponsibility,  wisely  calculating  that  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  secure  him  within  the  town  than  without  it,  and  that  he 
might  do  immense  mischief  on  the  high  roads.t  He  re-entered  the 
town  without  any  hesitation,  pursuing,  rather  than  following  his  keeper 
and  guides,  between  whom  and  himself  all  influence,  whether  of  attach- 
ment or  of  fear,  seemed  at  an  end.  From  this  moment  he  was  his  own 
master. 

He  walked  for  some  time  in  the  place  de  Saint  Gervais,  appearing 


•  The  syndic  of  the  guard. 

t  The  31 8t  of  May  was  Wednesdays— maritet-day  at  Geneva. 
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to  enjoy  his  liberty  and  the  beauty  of  the  night.  He  lay  down  for  a 
few  minutes  on  a  heap  of  sand,  which  had  been  prepared  for  some 
repairs  in  the  pavement,  and  played  with  the  stones  collected  for  the 
same  purpose.  Perceiving  one  of  his  guides,  who  was  watching  him  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Rhone,  he  ran  at  him,  and 
would  have  attacked  him,  and  probably  done  him  some  serious  injury, 
if 'he  had  not  escaped  just  in  time. 

Mademoiselle  Gamier  being  informed  of  what  had  passed,  imme- 
diately hastened  to  him,  and  trusting  to  the  attachment  he  had  always 
showed  for  her,  she  ventured  to  try  her  influence  in  leading  him  to 
some  place  of  safety ;  she  went  up  to  him  with  great  courage,  and 
having  furnished  herself  with  some  dainties,  of  which  he  was  particu- 
larly fond,  and  speaking  to  him  with  gentleness  and  confidence,  she 
led  him  into  a  place  enclosed  with  walls  near  the  barrack  he  had 
inhabited,  into  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to  return.  This  place, 
called  the  Bastion  d'HoUande,  adjoined  a  shed  containing  caissoons, 
waggons,  and  gun-carriages  ;  there  were  also  cannon-balls  piled  up  in 
an  adjoining  yard.  The  animal  being  left  alone,  and  the  gate  shut 
upon  him,  he  amused  himself  with  trying  his  strength  and  skill  upon 
every  thing  within  his  reach ;  he  raised  several  caissoons  and  tlveir 
them  on  their  sides,  and  seemed  pleased  at  turning  the  wheels ;  he 
took  up  the  balls  with  his  trunk,  and  tossed  them  up  in  the  air,  and  ran 
about  with  a  vivacity  which  might  have  been  ascribed  either  to  gaiety 
or  to  irritation. 

At  two  in  the  morning,  the  syndic  of  the  guard  being  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  went  to  the  spot  to  consult  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken.  He  found  Mademoiselle  Gamier  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
distress  and  agitation,  entreating  that  the  elephant  might  be  killed  in 
the  most  speedy  and  certain  way  possible.  The  magistrate,  who 
shared  in  the  general  feeling  of  interest  this  noble  and  gentle  creature 
had  excited  in  the  town,  at  first  opposed  this  resolution.  He  repre- 
sented to  his  mistress  that  he  was  now  in  a  place  of  security  against 
all  danger,  whether  to  the  public  or  himself ;  that  his  present  state  of 
irritation  was,  in  its  very  nature,  transient,  and  would  soon  yield  to 
a  proper  regimen.  These  representations  were  ineffectual.  Mademoiselle 
Garnier  having  still  present  to  her  mind  the  occurrences  at  Venice,  and 
feeling  the  whole  weight  and  responsibility  of  the  management  of  the 
animal  thrown  on  herself  alone,  (for  the  keeper  and  guides  had 
decidedly  refused  to  attend  upon  him  again,  and  it  was  not  easy  to. 
find  successors  who  would  undertake  the  task,  or  whom  the  elephant 
would  suffer  to  approach  him,)  persisted  in  her  demand.  The  magis-. 
trate  would  not  give  his  consent  imtil  it  was  put  in  writing  and  signed. 

From  that  moment  arrangements  were  made  for  putting  him  to  the. 
most  sure  and  speedy  death,  either  by  poison  or  fire-arms.  On  the 
one  hand  the  chemists  were  laid  under  contribution  for  the  necessary, 
drugs,  while,  on  the  other,  two  breaches  were  made  in  the  wall,  at 
each  of  which  a  four-pounder  was  placed,  which  was  to  be  the  ratio 
ultima  if  the  poison  failed  in  its  effect. 

M.  Mayor,  an  eminent  surgeon,  a  learned  lover  of  natural  history, 
and  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Museum,  had  taken  great  delight  in 
visiting  the  elephant  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay,  and  the  animal 
had  evinced  a  particular  affection  for  him.    This  fact,  which  was 
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known  to  the  magistrate,  induced  him  to  request  M.  Mayor  to  admi- 
nister the  poison.  M.  Mayor  felt  an  extreme  repugnance  to  an  actian 
which  seemed  to  him  almost  treacherous ;  hut  the  supreme  law,  the 
salus  populiy  was  imperative,  and  silenced  every  other  consideration. 
M.  Mayor  at  first  made  choice  of  pnissic  acid ;  after  mixing  ahout 
three  ounces  of  it,  with  ahout  ten  ounces  of  hrandy,  which  was  the 
animal's  favourite  liquor,  he  called  him  hy  his  name  to  one  of  the 
hreaches.  The  elephant  came  immediately  at  the  sound  of  a  well- 
known  and  beloved  voice,  seized  the  bottle  containing  the  fatal  beve- 
rage with  his  trunk,  and  swallowed  it  at  one  draught,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  usual  drink.  But  this  poison,  the  operation  of  which,  even  in  the 
smallest  doses,  is  usually  tremendously  rapid,  did  not  appear  to  produce 
any  sensible  effect  on  him  ;  he  began  to  walk  backwards,  but  with  a 
firm  step,  to  the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  where  he  lay  down  for  some 
moments.  It  was  now  thought  that  the  poison  was  beginning  to  act,  * 
but  he  soon  rose  again,  and  began  to  play  with  the  caissoons,  and  to 
walk  about  in  the  court-yard  of  the  arsenal.  M.  Mayor,  presuming^ 
that  the  pnissic  acid  which  had  been  kept  some  time,  had  lost  its 
strength,  prepared  three  boluses  of  an  ounce  of  arsenic  each^  mixed 
with  honey  and  sugar.  The  elephant  came  again  at  his  call,  and  took 
them  all  from  his  hand.  At  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
did  not  appear  at  all  affected  by  them.  A  fresh  dose  was  then  offered 
him ;  he  took  it,  smelt  at  it  for  some  minutes,  then  threw  it  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  began  again  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks.  Sometimes  he 
came  to  the  breach,  and,  twining  his  trunk  round  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon,  pushed  it  back  as  if  he  had  some  indistinct  notion  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning  when  the  first  dose  of  poison  was  adminis- 
tered; an  hour  had  now  elapsed,  and  no  symptom  of  its  internal 
action  appeared.  Meanwhile  the  time  at  which  the  market  is  held 
drew  near,  the  space  around  the  walls  was  rapidly  filling,  and  would 
soon  be  blocked  up  by  inquisitive  spectators.  The  order  was  therefore 
given  to  fire.  The  gunner  dexterously  seized  the  moment  in  which  the 
elephant,  who  had  just  advanced  to  the  breach,  was  retiring,  and 
presented  his  side.  The  mouth  of  the  cannon  almost  touched  him. 
The  ball  entered  near  the  ear  behind  the  right  eye,  and  came  out 
behind  the  left  ear;  it  had  still  strength  enough  to  go  through  a 
tliick  partition  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  enclosure,  and  at  length 
spent  itself  against  a  wall.  The  animal  stood  still  for  two  or  three' 
seconds,  then  tottered,  and  fell  on  its  side  without  any  convulsion  or 
movement  whatever. 

The  event  circulated  through  the  town  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightening ;  the  people,  led  by  a  feeling  stronger  than  mere  curio- 
sity, rushed  in  crowds  to  the  spot;  grief  and  regret  were  painted 
on  every  face.  "  They  have  killed  the  elephant!"  "What  had  the 
noble  creature  done  ?  he  was  so  good,  so  gentle,  so  amiable  V  "  What 
a  pity  I "  And'  then  they  ran  with  one  accord  to  the  spot,  to  satisfy 
tliemselves  with  a  nearer  view.  The  eagerness  was  so  great  that  the  • 
authorities  were  obliged  to  take  steps  for  keeping  order  in  the  crowd, 
and  a  small  sum  of  money  was  demanded  from  each  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proprietor.     The  same  evening,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement 
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Bnteved  into  with  Mademoiselle  Gamier^  for  securing  the  remains  of 
the  animal  for  the  Museum,  the  surgeons  proceeded  to  open  the  body^ 
which  they  continued  to  dissect  for  several  successive  days.     TSie 
operations  were  very  skilfully  directed,  and  almost  entirely  executed 
by  M.  Mayor,  the  Chevalier  Bourdet,*  and  M.   Vichet.t      Their 
courage  and  perseverance  in  braving  for  whole  days,  and  in  hot  weather^ 
the   inconvenience   inseparable  from  such  a  task,  can  only  be  ap* 
predated  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  were  constant  ind  grateral 
witnesses  of  them.    In  the  course  of  these  operations,  and  even  before 
they  were  begun,  they  took  an  exact  measurement  of  the  animal's 
dimensions,  that  its  form  might  be  perfectly  preserved  in  the  artificial 
carcase.    They  traced  its  silhouette  with  the  greatest  accuracy  on  the 
opposite  wall,  which  had  been  previously  covered  with  a  coat  of  very 
smooth  plaster ;  they  also  took  separate  casts  of  its  head,  and  the  two 
feet  of  one  side.     All  the  principal  viscera,  except  the  liver,  which 
decomposed  too  rapidly,  and  the  brain,  which  was  shattered  by  the 
ball,  were  carefully  removed  and  preserved  in  a  43olution  of  oxygenated 
muriate  of  mercury.    Their  enormous  dimensions  render  them  pre^ 
cious  to  the  observant  and  studious  anatomist.    The  spleen  was  uz 
feet  long.    As  for  the  muscular  or  fleshy  parts,  as  the  season  would 
not  allow  of  their  slow  dissection,  they  were  taken  away  rather  by  the 
hatchet  than  the  bistoury ;  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them ;  they  were  given  to  the  public,  who  were  extremely  eager  and 
anxious  to  eat  elephant^s  flesh,  and  much  tempted  by  its  excellent 
appearance,  dressed  as  it  was  with  every  variety  of  sauce.      Tliey 
seemed  perfectly  regardless  of  the  poison,  which  indeed  had  not  time 
todevelope  itself  in  the  muscular  system.    Three  or  four  hundred 
persons  ate  of  it,  and  no  one  was,  to  our  knowledge,  the  worse,  except 
one  or  two  individuals,  who  brought  on  a  fit  of  indigestion  by  eating 
to  excess.    The  osseous  carcase  has  been  the  object  of  peculiar  care 
and  attention,  and  was  put  into  a  state  of  maceration  previous  to 
re-composing  the  skeleton,  which  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.     The  interest  taken  in  this  establishment  is  so 
strong,  that  the  large  sum  required  to  secure  possession  of  the  entire 
carcase  of  the  elephant,  was  raised  by  subscription  in  a  few  days. 
The  skin  was  found  too  thick  to  be  tanned  by  the  ordinary  process, 
and  as  the  epidermis  began  to  detach  itself  naturally,  it  was  carefully 
separated  from  the  dermis,  which  it  was  not  essential  to  preserve 
entire.    The  epidermis  retains  its  proper  consistency,  and  will  be 
rendered  supple  by  a  well-known  process,  when  it  is  wanted  to  cover 
the  artificial  carcase  which  is  constructing  by  several  able  mechanics, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Mayor  and  Bourdet. 

The  event  which  happened  at  Venice,  and  that  of  which  we  have 
now  given  the  principal  details,  seem  to  prove  that  the  owners  of 
elephants  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  travel  with  them  on  foot,  and 
at  Uberty.  In  India,  where  these  animals  are  in  some  sort  domesticated, 
when  one  of  them  is  attacked  by  the  paroxysm  to  which  this  fell  a 
a  victim,  two  old  and  well-trained  elephants  are  sent  after  him  j  they 


*  A  natunuigt  and  traveller. 
t  An  eminent  pupil  of  the  VetennAiy  Sw^gieoa  of  Allbr^ 
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seize  him  with  their  trunks,  and  dra|p  him  tp  a  place  of  safety,  where 
he  is  subjected  to  a  regimen.  If  he  struggles  violently,  a  third  ele- 
phant is  set  to  push  him  behind  with  the  points  of  his  tusks,  so  that 
he  is  compelled  to  yield.  As  precautions  of  this  soft  cannot  be  taken 
in  Europe,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  police  to  supply  the  want  of  them 
by  adequate  provisions  against  a  danger  which  cannot  be  denied.  A 
very  little  more  and  our  elephant  would  have  been  perfectly  at  large 
in  broad  daylight,  and  in  a  populous  city,  on  mar.ket-day.  The 
possible,  and  even  probable  consequences,  cannot  be  thought  of 
without  shuddering. 


KLAPK,OTH'S  ASIATIC  MAGAZINE. 

Ma^rasin  Asiatique,  ou  Revue  Gtografhiqu£  et  HUtoriqiie  de  VAsie  Centrale  et  Septentrionale, 
J^  Publiee  par  M.  J.  Klaproth,  Membre  des  Sociites  Asiatiques,  de  Paris  et  de  Loiidres, 
— Tome  Premier, 

We  cannot  give  a  more  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  object  of 
this  interesting  Journal,  than  is  contained  in  the  prospectus  prefixed  to 
the  first  number. 

The  want  of  a  periodical  work  («ays  the  author)  which  might  lay  before  Europe 
the  geographical  discoveries  which  are  now  making  in  the  least  known  parts  of  Asia* 
has  been  generally  felt.  For  many  years  the  Russians  have  been  peculiarly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  exploring  ihe  countries  bordering  on  their  vast  empire,  and 
have  already  produced  several  very  curious  works  on  the  expeditions  undertaken  by 
them  into  the  interior  of  Asia, 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  mention  M.  Mouraviev's  journey  to  Khiva,  across  the 
Caspian  Sea  ;  that  of  M.  Timkovski  by  way  of  Mongolia  to  Pekin  ;  and  the  account 
of  the  Russian  Embassy  to  Boukhara,  described  with  great  talent  by  Baron  de 
Meyendorff. 

Besides  these  important  works,  detached  piqpers  daily  appear  in  Russia  in  mis-  > 
cellaneous  collections,  published  in  the  language  of  the  country.  As  this  language  is 
very  little  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult  in  France  and  England 
to  obtain  books  and  periodicals  published  on  the  other  side  the  Dwina,  M.  J.  Klaproth, 
author  of  the  proposed  Review,  thinks  he  shall  render  a  service  to  the  public  in  giving 
tianslations  and  extracts  from  the  most  curious  geographical  and  historical  pieces 
which  have  appeared  or  may  appear  in  the  works  wo  have  mentioned. 

Besides  these  translations,  which  will  occupy  a  part  of  each  number,  it  will  also 
contain  original  papers  and  enquiries  on  various  geographical  and  historical  questions 
concerning  Central  and  Northern  Asia;  lastly,  the  author  will  occasionally  insert 
vocabularies  of  languages,  which  are,  as  yet,  unsown  in  Europe.  He  will  not,  how- 
ever, enter  into  any  philological  discussions,  which  he  reserves  for  other  works. 

The  work  opens  with  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Khokand, 
undertaken  in  the  years  1813  and  1814,  by  Philip  Nazarov,  inter- 
preter in  the  service  of  the  Russian  government.  Of  hiniself  and  his 
mission  M.  Nazarov  speaks  thus : 

The  nation s  of  Central  Asia  are  as  yet  very  little  known .  Being  sent  on  a  mission  into 
Khokand,  and  detained  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  country,  I  employed  myself  in  6b^ 
serving  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  situation  and  fortiiScations 
of  the  towns.  As  I  spoke  the  language  of  the  country  as  easily  as  my  native  tongue, 
I  enjoyed  great  facilities  of  acquiring  information  on  many  subjects,  of  which,  but  for 
this  advantage,  I  should  have  remained  in  as  great  ignorance  as  other  travellers  who 
have  been  compelled  to  have  recouxse  to  interpreters.  I  publish  the  result  of  my  ob- 
servations with  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  on  these  interesting  countries,  th« 
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birth-place  of  tribes  which  were  long  the  scourge  of  the  Russian  empire.  These  details, 
which  L  submit  to  the  judgment  of  enlightened  readers,  would  have  remained  in  ob- 
scurity but  for  the  munificeuce  of  the  Count  de  Bomanzov.  I'his  illustrious  patron  of 
letters  receives,  and  generously  undertakes  to  publish,  at  his  own  expense,  whatever 
can  contribute  to  throw  light  on  the  history  and  geography  of  his  country. 

In  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  arising  from  the  acci- 
dental death  of  two  deputies  who  had  been  sent  from  Khokand  to 
the  court  of  Russia  in  1812,  the  government  of  that  country  deter- 
mined to  send  an  envoy  to  remove  the  unfavourable  impression  which 
the  affair  had  produced.  M.  Nazarov  offered  his  services,  and  was 
accepted.  He  was  charged  with  a  letter  and  presents  from  the.  Em- 
peror Alexander  to  the  Prince  of  Khokand.  lie  set  out  with  a  de- 
tachment of  Cossacks,  sent  as  escort  to  the  surviving  Khokandian 
envoys,  and  to  a  caravan  of  merchants,  who  were  to  endeavour  to  form 
commercial  relations  with  Khokand. 

The  caravan  (says  he)  consisted  of  a  hundred  camels  laden  with  merchandise  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  roubles.  I  was  instructed  to  keep  an  attentive  eye 
on  the  presents,  to  treat  the  envoys  with  all  possible  attention,  and,  without  exciting  their  " 
suspicion,  to  take  secret  and  effectual  {)recautions  to  prevent  their  quitting  the  caravan. 
On  my  arrival  on  the  frontier  of  Khokand  T  was  to  dismiss  the  Cossacks,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  tlio  capital  of  that  country  with  the  envoys  and  the  caravan,  to  deliver  the  pre- 
sents into  the  prince's  hands,  and  to  request  an  answer  for  the  Ilmperor.  I  was  also 
to  use  all  my  efibrts  to  prevent  the  Kirghises  from  plundering  the  caravan,  and  in  case 
of  need  to  send  a  courier  to  the  line*  to  demand  assistance.  I  bade  adieu  to  my  wife 
and  children,  and  recommending  myself  to  Providence,  I  set  out  from  Omsk  (71^  g'  £, 
long.  54°  57'  N.  lat.)  with  the  caravan  and  my  escort ;  we  passed  through  Petro- 
paviovsk,  and  reached  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghis-Kaissaks. 

I'he  surfHce  of  this  vast  region  is  a  sandy  plain,  intersected  by  dry  and  naked 
ravines  and  salt  tracts.  There  is  very  little  land  susceptible  of  culture,  and  still  less 
fit  for  planting.  The  climate  is  moist,  and  the  year  nearly  equally  divided  into  summer 
and  winter.  'ITie  pastures  are  excellent.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  of  middling 
stature,  and  tawny  complexion  ;  as  their  climate  is  not  fickle  they  live  almost  entirely 
in  the  open  air,  and  their  health  is  unalterable.  Their  diet  is  simple  and  rude ;  in 
summer  it  consists  of  kumyz  and  milk,  in  winter  of  horse-fiesh  dressed  with  flour. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  rearing  cattle — they  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
They  are  excellent  horsemen ;  as  soon  as  a  child  has  reached  the  age  of  four  it  is 
placed  on  horseback.  They  are  slaves  to  their  word,  but  violent,  vindictive,  thieves  by 
nature,  and  ungovemed  in  their  passions.  The  Kirghis  nation  is  divided  into  three 
hordes,  the  greater,  the  middle,  and  the  lesser.  Each  horde  is  divided  into  several 
tribes,  which  are  usually  composed  of  from  tliree  to  five  thousand  ionrtes  (tents  made  of 
felt.)  Each  horde  is  under  the  command  of  a  sultan.  ITie  tribes  are  subdivided 
into  aouls,  or  villages,  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  iourtcs  each.  The  chiefs  of  the  latter 
are  called  H. 

Their  natural  disposition  to  theft  may  perhaps  he  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  the  aid  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  by  what 
follows : — 

1'he  Kirghises  pay  no  tribute,  they  are  entirely  independent ;  the  right  of  the 
strongest  prevails  among  them  in  the  nillest  sense  of  the  term.  This  monstrous  state 
of  things,  so  incompatible  with  social  life,  causes  continual  quarrels  between  the  several 
tribes.    Marauding  parties,  to  carry  off  cattle,  are  very  frequent,  and  give  rise  to  furions 


♦  The  Asiatic  frontiers  of  the  Russian  empire  are  marked  by  military  lines,  which 
take  their  name,  either  from  the  principal  tovni,  or  the  country  they  traverse.  Towards 
Caucasus  there  is  the  Caucasian  line  ;  the  lines  of  Astrachan  and  Orenbu^  separate 
those  governments  from  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghises.  All  these  lines  are  protected  by 
fortresses,  redoubts,  and  guards.  I'he  fortifications,  though  insignificant,  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  the  attacks  of  these  wafidering  tribes.  The  line  alluded  to  in 
the  text  is  that  of  Ichim.    Its  chief  town  is  Petropavlovsk. 
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battles.  The  women,  who  ride  as  well  as  the  men,  fight  with  long  stakes  and  lances. 
They  scarcely  yield  in  ferocity  to  the  men.  The  arms  of  the  Kirghises  are  the  match- 
lock, the  javelin,  the  lance,  the  sabre,  and  the  bow  and  arrows,  lliey  profess  the 
Mussulman  rehgion — every  man  has  consequently  as  many  wives  as  he  can  maintain. 
The  women  are  tall  and  handsome,  and  enjoy  robust  health.  The  children  are  married 
at  a  very  tender  age.  A  father  sends  mediators  to  propose  his  son  in  marriage ;  he 
promises  to  give  a  suitable  kaliim,  or  portion,  which  consists  of  kalmic  slaves,  horses, 
and  oxen.  If  the  father  of  the  girl  consents,  he  sends  the  mediator  every  year  to 
receive  a  part  of  the  stipulated  kalym ;  as  soon  as  the  young  people  are  marriageable 
they  are  permitted  to  see  each  other ;  after  which  the  intended  husband  goes  to  spend 
a  week  or  two  with  his  betrothed.  The  father-in-law  then  pitches  a  separate  habitation 
for  his  son-in-law,  at  about  a  hundred  toises  from  his  own  iourte.  Every  night  he  is 
conducted  by  the  women  to  his  future  bride,  and  left  alone  with  her ;  but  the  innate 
modesty  of  these  wandering  people  forbids  the  least  indiscretion  towards  his  companion. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  the  relations  assemble,  and  the  young  girl  passes 
her  Iiand  through  a  trellice  placed  before  the  iourte,  and  stretches  it  out  to  the  young 
man  who  remains  without.  The  moulla  asks  tliem  separately  whether  they  consent  to 
be  married,  and  on  their  answering  in  the  affirmative,  unites  their  hands  and  pro- 
nounces prayers.  The  ceremony  of  marris^e  is  then  terminated.  They  have  no  other 
laws  than  the  Koran  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  following  day  the  party  continued  their  route  through  other 
kirghis  tribes,  some  of  whom  they  saw  seated  quietly  around  fires, 
talking  over  former  times ;  others,  stretched  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
feeding  their  flocks  and  playing  plaintive  airs  on  the  syvyzga,  a  sort 
of  flute ;  the  women  were  tanning  hides,  weaving,  and  beating  felt. 

In  the  evening  they  assembled  in  crowds  on  the  banks  of  the  river  TchagUnka ; 
they  wrestled,  ran  races,  and  shot  at  a  mark  ;  some  played  the  dombray  an  instrument 
like  a  large  spoon,  with  strings  ;  the  young  girls,  sitting  near  the  trelhce  of  the  iaurtes, 
accompanied  the  instruments  with  their  voices.  The  music  was  not  very  harmonious, 
but  the  scene  altogether  was  agreeable  :  it  was  very  characteristic  of  their  contented 
and  careless  state. 

Their  road,  next  day,  lay  through  a  canton  abounding  in  forests, 
railed  Tchoubar  Aigr,  where  we  find  a  curious  trait  of  resemblance  to 
early  European  manners. 

The  inhabitants  go  to  the  chace,  accompanied  by  dogs  and  lai^e  eagles,  called 
bcrkoitt ;  they  take  the  latter  before  them  on  the  saddle,  with  their  heads  coveri-d. 
As  soon  as  they  see  a  hare,  a  fox,  or  a  wild  goat,  they  take  oflf  the  bird's  hood,  when 
it  instantly  pounces  upon  its  prey,  seizes  it  in  its  talons,  and  holds  it  till  its  master 
comes  up.  The  Kirghises  hold  these  berkouts  in  such  high  estimation  that  they  give 
several  horses,  and  even  Kalmuc  prisoners,  for  one  of  them. 

They  pursued  their  journey  through  a  mountain  district,  where  they 
met  not  a  human  creature.  M.  Nazarov  describes  the  effect  of  this 
])rofound  and  awful  solitude,  when  the  rising  moon  projected  the 
sliadows  of  the  lofty  mountains  across  their  silent  path,  as  almost 
terrific.  These  mountains  contain  lead,  which  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Atagassi,  inhabiting  this  district,  has  forbidden  his  subjects  to  show 
to  the  Russians,  under  pain  of  death.  They  passed  through  Goui*- 
Aigr,  near  a  lake,  on  whose  banks  is  a  Kirghis  cemetery  ;  the  tombs 
arc  of  wood^  and  of  a  square  form. 

We  remarked  (says  he)  upon  several  of  the  graves,  lances  stuck  in  the  earth,  or 
eap;les  carved  in  wood.  We  were  told  that  the  lances  marked  the  tombs  of  renowned 
horsemen,  and  the  eagles  those  who  were  distinguished  for  dexterity  in  the  sport  we 
have  described.  Near  this  lake  are  tlie  winter-quarters  of  two  tribes,  who  exchange 
horses,  camels,  and  sheep,  for  the  merchandise  of  the  caravans  wliich  pass.  We 
arrived  just  at  the  moment  when  one  of  these  people  had  been  tried  and  condcnmed. 
The  oldest  Bis,  assembled  by  order  of  the  Khan,  were  seated  in  a  solemn  manner  on 
carpets  stretched  on  the  grass.    The  criminal  was  condemned  to  death;  the  sentence 
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wai  executed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  a  cord  was  thrown  around  hia  neck,  and  lie 
was  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  which  was  put  into  a  hard  gallop  till  he  expired.  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  his  crime  was  stealing  two  sheep  from  a  man  of  bis  tribe, 
since  these  same  Kirghises  drive  away  whole  herds  of  cattle  and  bones  from  their 
neighbours ;  they  are  restored  on  payment  of  a  ransom  stipulated  by  the  Bit,  afi- 
pointed  by  both  parties.     But  these  forays  are  not  regarded  as  theft. 

We  beg  pardon  for  borrowing  from  our  northern  brethren,  but  so 
analagous  a  state  of  society  suggested  a  word  which  has  been  i^n- 
dered  familiar  to  us  by  the  ample  descriptions  we  have  had  of  the 
heroic  times  of  Scotland.  In  the  following  passage-  the  resemblance 
is  very  striking. 

Two  days  before  our  arrival  (at  Koutchak)  one  of  the  chief  Bis  had  been  buried. 
The  relations,  who  were  opulent  people,  had  incited  the  most  distinguished  persons  oif 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  to  a  feast  given  in  honour  of  the  deceased ;  they  had  erected 
fifteen  lai^e  iourtes  for  the  reception  of  their  guests ;  the  company  drank  kumys ;  tke 
wives  of  the  deceased  wept,  tore  their  hair,  and  rent  their  faces  with  their  laalB,  while 
they  celebrated  the  valour,  the  kindness,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  object  of  their  regrets. 
They  mentioned  instances  of  his  generosity ;  of  his  care  for  the  preservation  of  bis  herds 
of  horses  ;  of  his  valour  in  fighting  for  prisoners ;  they  recited  the  number  of  the  cattle 
he  had  driven,  &c.  Four-and-twenty  horses  and  sixty  sheep  had  been  killed  for  the 
funeral  feast.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  great  heat  had  subsided,  the  horse-races 
began.  The  goal  was  at  a  distance  of  forty  versts.  There  were  several  kirghises  on 
horseback,  at  some  versts  in  advance  of  the  starting  post,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  that 
a  horse  was  fetigued  by  the  great  distance,  and  was  losing  his  strength,  they  rode  up 
to  him,  and,  taking  his  rider  under  both  arms,  raised  him  from  his  horse,  and  thus  bore 
him  along  between  them  for  several  versts,  fastening  themselves  with  nooses  to  his 
reins  and  stirrups.  Through  the  clouds  of  dust  we  saw  horses  fall  down  at  the 
moment  they  tried  to  cross  the  line  of  their  adversaries.  Several  worn  out  with  the 
length  of  tlie  course,  expired  before  the  end,  others  were  stretched  out  on  the  course 
witib  their  legs  broken  and  their  riders  thrown. 

The  first  prize  consisted  of  seventy-five  horses  and  seven  Kalmucs ;  the  second  of 
forty  horses  and  twenty-five  cows  ;  the  third  of  thirty  cows  and  twenty  sheep,  and  so 
on.  The  lowest  prize  was  a  mare's-head.  After  the  races,  they  ate,  made  a  noise, 
and  diverted  themselves  in  various  ways.  The  entertainment  lasted  till  the  following 
morning;  every  guest  at  his  departure  received  a  fragment  of  the  clothes  of  the 
deceased,  (which  had  been  all  pUed  up  together,)  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 

The  caravan  now  proceeded,  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
and  danger,  through  many  other  Kirghis  tribes,  some  of  whom  mani* 
fested  hostile  intentions.  M.  Nazarov,  therefore,  found  it  necessary 
to  dispatch  an  ouriednik  (subaltern  officer)  to  the  line  to  ask  for 
a  reinforcement.  He  was  obliged  continually  to  shift  his  position, 
yet,  if  possible,  without  getting  farther  from  the  frontier,  towards 
which  this  forlorn  little  party  daily  turned  the  most  anxious  looks. 
They  carved  words  in  Russian,  indicating  the  direction  they  had 
taken,  on  trees  and  on  the  ruined  pyramids  they  passed.  At  night 
they  threw  up  firebrands  and  rockets.  At  length,  after  twenty-nine 
days  of  eager  expectation,  during  which  their  danger  from  the  hordes 
by  which  they  were  surrounded  became  daily  more  pressing,  they  were 
joined  by  a  part  of  the  detachment  sent  to  their  relief,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  Cossacks.  They  halted  three  days  on  the  banks  of  the 
lasnan-koun,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  detachment, 
and  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Sultan  Khoundai  Meuda.  The 
Sultan  appointed  the  meeting  at  a  place  twenty  versts  from  the  Rus- 
sian camp,  and  on  condition  that  M.  Nazarov  should  bring  but  very 
few  attendants. 
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Trusting  to  his  word  (says  he)  for  my  personal  safety,  I  went  to  the  place  fie 
appointed,  accompanied  only  by  three  officers  and  two  ouriedkiiks.  The  Stdtan  baa 
pitched  ten  tents  for  our  reception,  each  of  which  would  contain  forty  persons.  Het 
was  surrounded  by  three  hundred  kirghises,  habited  in  coats  of  mail  aud  cuirasses.  He 
was  a  man  of  sixty,  good  looking,  and  of  middling  stature.  The  BU,  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  who  wanted  to  attack  us,  were  in  his  tent.  The 'Sultan  declared  in  their  pre- 
sence, that  he  had  dissuaded  the  kirghises  from  plundering  us,  on  condition  that  ^e 
detachment  of  Cossacks  should  immediately  be  sent  back  to  Russia.  Tea  was  handed 
to  us,  after  which  he  presented  to  me  the  written  promise  of  tjie  Bis  not  to  do  us  any 
harm ;  after  a  visit  of  two  hours  he  granted  us  permission  to  cross  the  Koun  near  hiii 
territory,  to  go  into  the  Canton  of  Air-tau  (bi-partite  mountain.)  He  came  in  person 
to  see  the  caravan  defile.  The  captain  of  the  Cossacks,  to  awe  the  Kirghises,  made  his 
detachment  deploy  over  a  distance  of  about  half  a  verst.  Koundai  Menda  gave  us  as 
guides  his  son,  the  Sultan  Koungour-oolja,  aged  sixteen,  and  his  nephew,  the  Sultaa 
Koun  BalkhaVr,  with  a  guard  of  Telengoutes*  ;  and  charged  me  to  dismiss  the  detach- 
ment in  twelve  days,  which  time,  he  said,  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  the 
dangerous  parts." 

We  must  pass  over  the  description  of  their  route  from  this  place  to 
Turkestan,  though  it  contains  many  very  interesting  details.  Turkestail 
was  formerly  governed  by  an  independent  prince,  but  is  now  subject  to 
the  Khan  of  Khokand,  who  conquered  it  in  1814.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  sandy  steppes  of  the  Kirghises,  on  the  west  by  Boukhara 
on  the  south  by  the  black  ultra-montane  Kirghises,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Tchoui. 

As  we  advanced  into  the  country,  (says  M.  Nazarov,)  we  found  more  marks  of  civiUza- 
tion ;  we  saw  cultivated  fields,  villages,  and  even  hsindsome  towns,  with  a  vast  number 
of  remains  of  antiquity,  and  tombs,  containing  the  remains  of  saints  revered  by  the  in- 
habitants and  by  musuJmans  in  genersd,  who  resort  thither  to  pray.  The  rich  transport 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  relations  to  be  buried  near  these  saints.  The  climate  of 
Turkestan  is  mild  ;  the  soil  produces  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  abounds  in  rich 
pastures,  enamelled  with  odoriferous  flowers.  I'he  execution  of  the  laws  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests ;  they  try  causes,  and  judge  ofienders.  The 
inhabitant  of  Turkestan  is  not  an  independent  man  like  the  Kii^his  of  the  Steppe* ; 
he  is  oppressed,  reserved,  and  haughty  ;  heia  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  frimd,  which 
unhappily  follow  too  closely  on  those  of  dvilizaticm.  The  prevailing  religioa  is  time 
of  JMahomet.  The  Turkest^ni  generally  choose  their  wives  finom  among  the  neigb- 
bouring  Kirghises  ;  each  wife  inhabits  a  separate  dwelling. 

On  the  last  day  of  September  the  caravan  arrived  at  Souaak« 

The  chief,  or  governor,  (says  our  author,)^  sent  to  invite  me  and  my  (^cers  and  iim 
sultans ;  he  regaled  us  with  tea,  grapes,  and  melons,  ofifered  us  tobacco  to  smoke,  and 
gave  us  leave  to  walk  in  the  town.  Souzak  contains  about  five  hundred  houses,  built 
of  stone  ;  they  are  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  look  like  a  long  line  of  walls ;  th« 
windows  look  into  the  courts,  and  the  whole  city  consists  of  a  singlie  street,  whicH 
describes  a  circular  Hue.  It  stands  high,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall,  withia 
which  are  abundant  springs.  The  garrison  consists  of  two  hundred  men.  In,-thi& 
suburbs  we  remarked  cultivated  fields,  and  the  scattered,  iourtes.  of  some  poor 
Kirghises.  The  TodLest&ni  are  very  active  ;.  thjey  employ  themselves  in  agncultorQ, 
and  carry  on  a  barter-trade  with  the  Kirghises,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Sary-sou 
and  the  TchouL  Their  women  ave  animated  by  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  are^sp 
httle  shy  that  many  of  them  came  to  see  our  caravan.  l*he  caravan  waa  obliged  to- 
pay  the  governor  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  its  merchandises  as  duty. 

The  next  town  of  any  importance  they  arrive  at  is  Tchimket,  ano^ 
ther  town  of  Turkestan.   They  were  politely  received  by  the  Governor, 


*  Teleoutes  or  Telengouts,  a  Turkish  tribe  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Lafce 
I  eletskoi.    llie  Russians,  when  they  conquered  Siberia,  called  them    the  While 

Kalmucks. 
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who  granted  them  an  escort  of  two  hundred  soldiers  as  far  as 
Tachkend.  The  houses  of  Tchimket  are  built  of  bricks,  dried  in  the 
sun ;  they  have  no  windows,  so  that  the  street-door  stands  open  to 
admit  light.  There  are  mills  turned  by  the  water  of  the  river.  The 
women  are  pretty  and  agreeable,  and  do  not  conceal  themselves  from 
men. 

After  halting  three  days  near  this  town,  they  continued  their  route 
to  Tachkend,  passing  the  mountain  of  Kozygourt,  where  the  inha- 
bitants point  out  the  stocks  upon  which   Noah's   ark  was   built. 
M.  Nazarov's  description  of  Tachkend  is  so  inviting,  that  when  we 
emigrate  we  shall  certainly  turn  our  steps  thither,  and  not  to  that 
vulgar  part  of  the  world  where  one  must  work  to  live.    We  strongly 
recommend  this  country  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  M'Culloch  and 
such  speculators ;  they  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  be  struck  with  admi- 
ration at  a  people  who  arc  content  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
thus  foregoing  all  the  advantages  of  hard  labour.    This  moderation 
in  their  desires,  is  certainly  a  proof  of  a  very  backward  state  of 
civilization,  and  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  pity  of  our  worthy  and 
industrious  countrymen,  who  very  wisely   consider  industry  as  the 
end  for  which  man  was  created.     How  it  is  that  a  country  so  thickly 
peopled  as  M.  Nazarov  describes  Tachkend  to  be,  can  suflFer  its  inha- 
bitants to  remain  in  so  primitive  a  state  of  ignorance  of  the  end  of 
existence  as  to  be  satisfied  to  enjoy,  we  leave  it  to  Mr.  M.  and  his 
disciples  to  explain.     Perhaps  they  may  ask  for  more  evidence  of  the 
fact.     We  wish  the  Political  Economy  Club  would  send  us  on  a 
mission  to  clear  up  this  matter.    But  hear  M.  Nazarov : — 

Tachkend  was  formerly  an  independent  state  ;  it  now  forms  part  of  Kbokand.  The 
climate  is  delightful ;  it  is  a  i)erpetual  summer.  This  country  produces  whaterer  can 
satisfy  the  eye  or  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious  epicure  ;  the  face  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  orchards  planted  with  pomegranate,  orange,  peach,  and 
fig-trees,  bending  under  the  load  of  their  fruit.  At  every  step  we  meet  with  springs, 
rivulets,  and  canals ;  they  are  bordered  with  poplars  of  a  pyramidal  form,  which  invite 
the  traveller  to  repose  under  their  cool  shade.  The  inhabitants  are  vigorous  in  their 
form,  and  polished  in  their  appearance  ;  but  indolent,  sensual,  and  addicted  to  plea- 
sure ;  they  are  very  fond  of  music,  and  have  several  wives.  The  d^  is  full  of  life  ; 
the  streets  are  crowded ;  the  people  dance  before  the  doors  of  the  bouses,  others  have 
music  in  their  gardens ;  one  imagines  oneself  in  a  continual  fite.  The  number  of 
artisans  is  small ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  live  an  idle  life  ;  they  coNtent  thtmtelvei  with 
enjoying  the  ahrmdant  produce  of  their  gardens;  they  pay  no  tax,  and  only  perform  mili- 
tary service  when  they  like.  The  continual  passage  of  caravans  through  their  city 
makes  it  a  place  of  meeting  for  people  from  all  parts  of  Asia.  They  profess  Islamism. 
It  is  forbidden,  under  heavy  punishment,  to  look  upon  a  woman ;  a  man  is  not  even 
permitted  to  enter  the  apartments  of  his  female  relations.  Every  house  has  rooms 
destined  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  I  never  met  any  women  except  at  the  bazaar ; 
tliey  were  completely  veiled  ;  they  are  well  made,  and  very  richly  dressed ;  their  dress 
consists  of  a  Wialat  (a  very  ample  robe)  and  a  turban.  They  cover  their  faces  with  a 
horsehair  net  attached  to  the  khalat. 

We  lament  to  add  any  thing  that  may  detract  from  the  charms  of 
Tachkend,  but  such  is  this  hotch-potch  of  a  world.  The  governor 
invited  M.  Nazarov,  and  received  him  with  a  politeness  worthy  of  a 
French  diplomatist,  and  with  intentions  no  less  pure  and  disinterested. 
Poor  M.  Nazarov  made  the  discovery  that  the  governor  kindly  per- 
mitted him  to  bring  his  caravan  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  only  that 
he  might  the  more  conveniently  detain  it,  which  he  did.    He  very  pru- 
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dently,  however,  deferred  the  declaration  of  this  his  intention  till 
after  he  had  received  the  usual  dues  for  letting  it  pass  through  his 
dominions.  So  that  M.  Nazarov  was  compelled  to  go  on  without  his 
caravan,  and  the  Khokandian  envoys  without  the  khalats  presented 
to  them  hy  the  emperor  Alexander,  which  this  accomplished  governor 
had  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. Their  road  now  lay  through  a  most  romantic  region^ 
which  we  must  not  stay  to  describe. 

At  short  intervals,  (he  says,)  scattered  hetween  these  mountains,  we  saw  vilhiges 
inhabited  hy  the  eastern  Persians,  called  Goltchi.  These  mountaineers  employ  them- 
selves chiefly  in  cultivating  fruit-gardens ;  they  have  no  horses,  and  use  camels ;  they 
have  rustic  manners,  and  received  us  in  a  rude  and  simple  style  ;  they  are  not  jealous 
of  their  women,  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  permit  them 
to  appear  unveiled. 

They  passed  near  the  town  of  Khodjand,  through  a  country  exhi- 
biting considerable  marks  of  cultivation,  and  arrived  at  the  great 
passage  of  the  Syr-daria,  which  is  here  a  hundred  and  fifty  toises 
(900  feet)  wide.  It  is  crossed  in  large  boats,  capable  of  containing 
seventy  camels :  the  river  is  too  shallow  to  allow  these  to  approach 
the  bank,  so  that  the  camels  forded  up  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  curious  to  see  the  loaded  camels  walking  in  the 
water.  The  horses  always  swim  over.  The  Khokandians  tie  five  horses 
together  by  the  manes  and  the  haunches,  two  before  and  two  behind, 
and  one  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  rudder :  these  animals  served  instead 
of  oars,  and  towed  the  boat  along.  Every  horse  was  guided  by  a  man, 
who  held  him  by  the  bridle,  and  thus  all  followed  the  same  direction. 
When  the  travellers  reached  the  opposite  shore  the  horses  were  untied, 
and  in  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  great  weight  they 
had  drawn,  they  did  not  seem  at  all  fatigued.  There  is  a  guard  of 
twenty  men  stationed  at  the  passage. 

After  travelling  over  sandy  and  naked  mountains,  they  arrived  at 
Karapoli.  The  inhabitants  of  this  village  cultivate  wheat,  pot-herbs, 
and  cotton  ;  they  also  breed  silkworms.  It  consists  of  about  a 
thousand  houses,  built  of  earth,  without  floors  or  windows,  but  with 
chimnies.  In  the  villages  of  Khokand  the  women  do  not  conceal 
their  faces.  The  peasants  are  well  off ;  they  pay  no  taxes,  and  are 
only  bound  to  feed  and  lodge  the  officers  of  government  who  pass 
through  their  villages ;  they  know  nothing  of  levies  of  troops,  but 
serve  when  they  think  fit.  The  soil,  though  clayey  and  sometimes 
salt,  produces  wheat  in  abundance. 

llie  next  day  we  passed  through  a  continual  succession  of  villages.  At  five  in  the 
evening,  at  sunset,  we  arrived  before  the  capital  city  of  Khokand.  lliis  state,  before 
its  aggrandizement  by  the  union  of  the  provinces  of  Turkestan  and  Tachkend,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  black  ultra-montane  Kirghises,  on  the  west  by  the  country 
of  the  wandering  Arabs  and  the  Turkmans,  subject  to  the  Khan  of  Boukhara,  on  the 
south  by  the  oriental  mountain  Persians,  called  Goltchi  or  Karatiegliin,  on  tiie  east 
by  the  territory  of  Kachghar.  These  are  the  countries  known  in  Europe  under  the 
name  of  independent  Tartar^',  whence  issued  the  hordes  which  shook  Europe  and  Asi^ 
and  whose  descendants  still  rule  over  a  great  part  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  globe. 
l\Iost  of  the  border  nations,  on  the  east  and  south-east  of  Khokand,  are  now  tributary 
to  China,  which  conquered  them  within  the  period  of  time  from  1789  to  1791.  Among 
the  frontier  cities  of  Khokand,  the  most  remarkable  are  Samarkand,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Tamerlan ;  Balkh  and  Boukhara,  well  known  for  their 
rigorous  and  almost  unexampled  fate  in  the  time  of  Tchingiz  Khan  j  Otrar,  where 
Tamerlan  died ;   and  Tonkat,  where  Tchingiz  Khan  convoked  a  general  diet,  com- 
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posed  of  all  the  khans,  goYemon  of  provinces,  and  military  chiefs  of  his  empire.  Five 
hundred  ambassadors  of  conquered  countries  attended  this  meeting  to  do  homage  tp 
the  conqueror.  One  of  his  sons,  on  this  occasion,  made  him  a  present  of  a  hundred 
thousand  horses.  The  climate  of  Khokand  is  intensely  hot ;  the  inhabitants  resemble 
those  of  Tachkend  in  most  points,  but  are  distinguished  from  them  by  ezcesnTe 
haughtiness,  inspired  by  their  victories.  Taste  for  luxury,  indolence,  and  sensoml 
pleasure,  b  the  groundwork  of  their  character  and  the  spring  of  their  actions. 

Having  reached  the  gates  of  Khokand,  the  cossacks  armed  themselves  completely 
and  drew  up  in  the  best  order.  We  entered,  and  were  made  to  pass  before  the 
prince's  palace  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  city,  where  a  lodging  was  assigned  us. 
It  was  a  single  room  in  a  garden  ;  two  iourtes  were  pitched  for  the  cestacks,  and  the 
horses  were  put  in  the  gitrden  with  their  feet  tied.  A  guard  of  6fteen  men  and  am 
officer  were  set  over  us,  and  we  were  forbidden  to  quit  the  garden. 

In  the  evening,  M.  Nazarov  was  visited  by  the  old  visir,  who  asked 
him  the  motive  of  his  journey,  and  inquired  particularly  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  two  Khokandian  envoys  who  had  died  in  Russia.  These  ques- 
tions being  answered,  the  visir  asked  where  the  caravan  was,  to  which 
M.  Nazarov  replied,  that  it  had  been  detained  by  the  governor  of 
Tachkend,  and  added,  that  he  came  to  Khokand,  agreeably  to  his 
instructions,  to  escort  the  surviving  envoys  back,  to  establish  com- 
mercial relations,  and  to  deliver  the  letter  and  presents  with  which  he 
was  charged.  After  this  the  visir  left  him.  This  was  the  first  time  any 
Russian  had  been  seen  at  Khokand,  and  the  quriosity  our  author  and  his 
suite  excited,  seems  to  have  been  more  flattering  than  agreeable.  They 
had  not  a  moment's  rest,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  off  the  multitude 
that  besieged  them  by  force.  The  officers  of  the  highest  rank  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  see  the  infantry  and  cavalry  exercises  of  the  Cos- 
sacks ;  they  complied  with  this  request ;  and  nothing  could  equal  the 
astonishment  of  the  spectators. 

They  then  begged  to  be  allowed  to  examine  the  Cossacks'  equipments.  Three  of 
them  were  accordingly  mounted  on  horses,  with  a  brace  of  pistols  at  the  saddle  bow» 
and  another  brace  at  their  girdle,  beside  the  lance,  the  sabre,  and  the  gun.  The 
Khokandian  officers  took  notes  of  the  arras  borne  by  each  man,  and  exclaimed,  that  a 
Russian  thus  accoutred,  might  defend  himself  against  a  hundred  enemies,  and  that 
he  might  be  compared  to  an  impregnable  fortress.  They  asked  me  if  it  was  true  that 
the  ceutinel  I  had  placed  in  my  tent  to  watch  over  the  I^peror's  letter,  must  not  leave 
his  post,  and  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  sleep  day  or  night.  When  I  told  them  that 
not  only  the  sentinel  was  answerable  with  his  life  for  the  tUngs  committed  to  his  chaise, 
but  that  he  woiUd  be  shot  if  he  left  his  post  for  a  moment,  they  could  not  recover  from 
their  astonishment. 

After  eleven  days'  waiting,  they  were  permitted  to  see  the  Amir 
Vali  Miami  (jprince protector  of  the  Middle^  Sovereign  of  Khokand. 
We  have  no  room  for  all  the  curious  details  oi  this  presentation.  The 
discipline  of  the  Cossacks  seems  still  to  have  been  the  thing  which 
attracted  roost  admiration.  The  people  were  astonished  to  see  them 
preserve  perfect  order  in  riding  through  the  streams  which  flow  through 
the  streets,  and  which  wetted  them  up  to  the  knee ;  they  called  them 
'^  the  immortal  Russian  troops."  Khokandians  seem,  however,  to  be  no 
strangers  to  a  manoeuvre  which  is  in  frequent  use  in  the  battles  and 
other  military  movements  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  :— 

We  remarked  (says  M.  Nazarov)  that  as  the  soldiers  were  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  occupy  so  long  an  extent  of  street,  they  ran  through  the  back  streets,  and  placed 
themselves  again  on  the  route  through  which  we  were  to  pass. 

After  an  abundance  of  those  ceremonies  and  salutations  in  which 

monarchs  delight,  they  were  at  length  conducted  to  the  foot  of  the 

throne. 
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The  Prince  appeared  about  fire-and'-twenty  ;  he  was  dressed  io  a  shaWl  decorated 
with  golden  fringes  and  acorns.  Two  risers  led  me  by.  the  arms  up  to  the  throne,  a 
third  opened  the  door.  I  was  then  desired  to  kneel  down,  the  Amir  Vali  Miami  took 
the  letters  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  gave  them  to  the  visir  next  him ;  he  then 
rose  from  the  throne,  and  stretched  out  his  huid,  which  I  pressed  gently  between  mine, 
as  is  the  custom. 

All  this  passed  in  the  most  profound  silence,  and  it  was  not  till  M . 
Nazarov  had  reached  the  door,  by  backward  steps,  that  the  prince 
asked  after  the  Emperor's  health,  &c. — There  were  present  at  this 
audience,  Ambassadors  from  China,  Khiva,  Boukhara,  Sarsaous,  and 
the  mountain  Persians. 

I  remarked  (says  M.  Nazarov)  that  when  the  eight  lords,  who  carried  the  chest  of 
presents,  passed  the  place  where  these  ambassadors  sat,  they  affected  to  totter  under 
the  weight. 

On  our  return  from  the  audience  (continues  he)  through  the  double  Hne  .oi 
soldiers,  several  horsemen  amused  themselves  with  whipping  our  Cossacks;  this 
singular  piece  of  politeness  was  very  disagreeable  to  one  of  them,  who  turned  roond 
and  gave  the  aggressor  such  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest  that  he  knocked  him  off  his 
horse.  Instead  of  being  angry,  his  comrades  laughed  heartily,  and  praised  thd  valour 
of  the  Cossack.  We  learnt  afterwards  that  in  this  country  the  surest  way  for  an  officer 
to  acquire  reputation  as  a  warrior,  is  to  affront  everybody  he  meets. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  Cossacks  received  an  intimation  that  they 
were  to  depart  in  three  days,  but  that  M.  Nazarov  was  to  stay  till 
spring,  when  he  could  return  with  the  caravan.  Having  retained  four 
Cossacks  and  an  ouriednik,  M.  Nazarov  took  a  melancholy  farewell  of 
his  companions.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  detachment  had 
passed  the  territory  of  Khokand,  he  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
the  governor,  who  asked  him  what  satisfaction  he  meant  to  give  to  the 
parents  of  the  envoy  who  was  killed  in  Russia?  He  then  gave  him 
his  choice  between  payment  of  the  sum  they  demanded  from  the 
caravan,  change  of  religion,  or  a  gallows.  The  second  condition  was 
accompanied  by  a  promise  of  three  of  the  most  beautiful  women,  and 
three  argamaks.*  Still  farther  to  induce  him  to  choose  this  alternative, 
the  governor  showed  him  a  most  beautiful  girl  of  j&fteen,  unveiled.  He, 
however,  replied,  that  he  could  not  pay  the  money,  because  the  goods 
in  the  caravan  were  not  his ;  that  he  would  not  betray  his  religion  and 
his  sovereign  ;  and  that  he  did  not  fear  death,  which  he  knew  would 
soon  be  amply  avenged  by  the  Emperor.  Finding  him  proof  against 
either  threats  or  temptations,  the  government  resolved  to  send  him  still 
farther  from  all  reach  of  succoui*,  and  took  measures  to  transport  him 
to  the  frontiers  of  China.  The  first  step  towards  this,  was  the  inviting 
him  on  a  hunting  party  to  MarghU&n,  where  thfi  Prince  annually  goes 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chace.  Although  M.  Nazarov  kuew  this 
was  only  a  pretext,  he  dared  not  refuse.  After  two  days'  march,  he 
reached  Marghilsln,  of  which  he  says  :— 

Throughout  this  sandy  steppe  we  saw  very  populous  villages;  the  inhabitants 
appeared  to  be  extremely  well  off,  and  towantnouing  that  can  make  their  existence 
happy;  their  countenances  have  an  expression  of  the  most  perfect  content;  they 
quietly  cultivate  their  vineyards  and  fields,  weave  cotton,  and  breed  silk -worms. 


*    The  finest  breed  of  striped  horses  of  Turkestan,  for  which  the  Boukharians 
frequently  pay  150  or  200  tilla  or  ducats.    They  sell  them  in  India  at  a  considerable 

profit. 
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Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  author's  continacd  represcmta* 

tious  of  a  very  thick  population,  comhined  with  ahundance  of  the 

means  of  subsistence  and  ev£n  of  enjoyment.     We  wish  he  had  been 

.  able  to  furnish  us  with  more  exact  data ;  hut  this  was  hardly  to  be 

expected. 

Of  the  city  of  Marghillin,  he  says : — 

This  city  is  about  t}iirty  vcrsts  in  circumference ;  it  is  not  fortified,  except  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Oriental  Mountain  Persians.  The  houses  are  built  of  earth,  and  have 
no  windows.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  antique  remains 
and  porticos,  many  of  which  are  in  a  very  fine  style  of  architecture.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city  is  an  open  temple,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  planted  a  flag  of  red  silk,  tra- 
ditionally reported  to  have  belonged  to  the  Padichuhlskandar  (Alexander  of  Macedon). 
It  is  added  (contrary  to  all  historical  evidence)  that  he  died  in  these  steppes  on  his  re- 
turn from  India,  and  was  buried  in  this  city.  On  the  accession  of  anew  governor,  this 
flag  is  borne  through  the  town  in  solemn  procession.  The  principal  manufactures  of 
the  town  are  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  velvet,  and  other  rich  oriental  stuffs.  The  peopio 
lead  a  pleasant,  tranquil  life  :  the  women  are  pretty,  well  made,  and  fond  of  dress ; 
they  were  very  much  pleased  with  our  cossacks,  and  having  heard  that  they  were  of 
a  religion  different  from  their  own,  they  uncovered  their  faces  in  talking  to  them. 
They  expressed  the  strongest  approbation  of  the  excellent  Russian  law  forbidding 
polygamy.  The  cossacks  were  not  insensible  to  these  attentions  ;  when  they  met  a 
woman  in  the  street  they  arranged  their  dress,  curled  their  long  mustachios  round 
their  fingers,  and  clanged  their  sabres  against  the  ground  v(ith  a  martial  air." 

He  was  next  conducted  to  Andudjan,  a  hundred  and  fifty  vorsts 
farther  towards  the  Chinese  frontier.     On  the  right  of  the  road,  in 
a  narrow  valley  of  the  great  chain  of  Kachkar-divan,  which  extends 
from  China  to  Samarcand,  they  were  shown  two  ancient  structures, 
called,  Takht-i-Souleiman — the  throne  of  Solomon,  much  resorted  to 
in  the  spring  by  pilgrims.  Andudjan  struck  him  by  the  same  air  of  popu- 
lousness,  prosperity,  and  content,  which  we  have  so  frequently,  indeed 
so  invariably,  had  occasion  to  remark  with  wonder,  not  unmixed  with 
envy,  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  Khokandian  territory.    There  arc  a 
variety  of  lesser,  and  very  amusing  particulars,  in  which  these  towns 
differ ;  but  in  these  most  essential  ones,  they  all,  according  to  our  au- 
thor,  agree.     In  the  neighbourhood   of    this-  town   the   Prince   of 
Khokand  has  a  large  preserve  of  game,  which  he  visits  every  winter 
with  a  large  retinue.     But  we  have  no  complaint  of  game-laws,  nor, 
as  he  takes  care  to  keep  a  sufficient  guard  around  it,  is  any  thing  said 
of  the  prevalence  of  poaching.     Probably  one  lord  of  the  manor  is  a 
less  nuisance  to  a  country  than  many.     M.  Nazarov  next  came  to  Na- 
manglidn,  a  very  populous  town,  garrisoned,  but  not  fortified ;  remark- 
able for  its  cotton  manufactories,  and  its  abundant  fruits.   It  carries  ou 
commerce  with  the  ultra-montane  Kirghises.    From  thence  to  Yaua 
Kourgan,  a  hundred  versts  farther,  the  road  lay  through  continued 
villages,  meadows,  and  cultivated  fields.     This  little  town  is  governed 
by  its  inhabitants.     Farther  on  they  came  to  a  wandering  tribe,  who 
manufacture  carpets  and  woollen  cloths,  and  from  thence  reached  the 
city  of  Khokand  for  the  second  time,  in  the  month  of  March,  1814. 
Here  M.  Nazarov  was  to  await  the  Prince's  answer  to  the  Emperor's 
letter.     He  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  city. 

It  is  very  large  and  populous  ;  there  are  not  less  than  four  hundred  mosques  ;  the 
castle  of  the  sovereign  is  its  only  fortification  ;  it  contains  numerous  springs ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  villages  and  cultivated  land,  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved  ;  the  houses  are  of  earth  j  tliree  bszaars  built  of 
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stone,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  are  open  for  commerce  three  times  a 
week.  There  are  many  antique  remains  ;  near  the  castle  are  the  Prince's  vast  stables, 
built  of  biick.  The  garrison  is  twenty  thousand  strong.  The  cotton  cloths  manufac- 
tured in  the  country,  are  exchanged  in  Boukhara,  for  iron  and  other  conunodities  from 
Russia. 

M,  Nazarov  was  at  length  permitted  to  set  out  on  his  way  home,  but 
was  not  allowed  guides.  His  first  halt  was  at  Urutupa,  a  town  which 
hid  just  been  conquered  by  the  Prince  of  Khokand.  He  says  the  heat 
ill  these  regions,  and  towards  Boukhara,  becomes  insupportable  in  the 
month  of  May.  In  March  vegetation  bursts  forth,  odoriferous 
flowers  of  every  colour  adorn  and  cover  the  earth,  and  in  three 
months  not  a  trace  of  verdure  or  vegetation  remains — nothing  is  seen 
but  sand.  After  journeying  a  day  and  a  half  farther,  they  reached 
Khodjand,  a  city  as  large  and  as  populous  as  Khokand,  and  nearly 
resembling  it  in  its  manufactures  and  in  the  habits  of  the  peoplej 
He  crossed  again  the  river  Syrdaria,  and  the  mountain  of  Kyndyr 
Tau.     After  a  most  terrific  passage,  he  says : — 

We  were  enchanted  with  the  view  that  presented  itself  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain. 
The  country  was  covered  with  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds ;  brooks  tumbled  among  the 
rocks,  and  Tvinding  tlirough  plains  carpeted  with  beautiful  flowers,  met  and  formed  the 
rivers  Tchirtchik,  and  Tangar,  the  former  of  which  flows  to  Tachkend,  the  latter  to 
Kouram  and  Pichket,  near  which  town  we  halted.  The  land  is  clayey,  but  very  fer- 
tile ;  the  wheat  had  already  attained  half  its  height,  though  it  was  ouly  the  month  of 
March. 

Following  a  road  which  lay  through  beautiful  and  fertile  villages, 
he  arrived  at  Tachkend. 

Tachkend  is  built  in  a  valley,  and  consists  of  about  twenty  thousand  houses.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall  of  fifteen  versts  in  extent,  and  has  twelve  gates. 
Within  this  wall  are  vineyards  and  gardens.  The  water  of  the  Tchirtchik  is  brought 
by  canals  to  numerous  fountains  dispersed  throughout  the  city.  Every  house  has  a 
basin,  or  small  canal,  in  its  court,  where  the  women  fetch  water  and  wash  their  linen. 
In  these  the  inhabitants  bathe,  and  amuse  themselves  to  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments. The  mosques  have  no  roofs ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  old  deserted  temples, 
surmounted  with  antique  cupolas.     There  is  a  garrison  often  thousand  men. 

At  length,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1814,  (says  our  author,)  arrived  the  envoys  from 
Khokand,  bringing  the  answer  for  the  Emperor,  my  sovereign.  I  immediately  set 
out,  with  an  escort  of  two  hundred  Khokandiau  soldiers,  taking  the  same  road  by  which 
I  had  come. 

It  appears  as  if  the  real  object  of  the  sovereigns  of  Khokand,  in 
compelling  M.  Nazarov  to  take  this  route,  was  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  since  he  traversed  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  territory,  including  the  recent  conquests. 

At  Mount  Karastan,  on  the  Kirghis  frontier,  their  escort  left 
them  and  returned  to  Khokand.  They  were  thus  exposed  to  several 
attacks  from  those  wandering  hordes,  but  repulsed  them  all.  Among  the 
Kirghises  of  the  Baitemeck  tribe,  they  were  detained  two  days  by  the 
first  fall  of  snow ;  this  was  in  the  beginning  of  October.  Hastening  their 
march  at  this  signal  of  approaching  winter,  the  whole  party  arrived 
at  the  fortress  of  Petropavlosk,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1814,  in 
health  and  safety. 

I  owe  it  (concludes  our  author)  to  the  cossacks  who  composed  my  escort,  (naming 
them,)  to  bear  testimony  to  the  patience  with  which  they  endured  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  thirst,  and  every  privation.  Common  danger  forms  so  strong  a  bond  between  men, 
that  I  cannot  look  upon  these  cossacks  but  as  brothers. 
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The  extremely  interesting  narrative  of  which  we  hare  here  given  a 
cursory  view,  forms  ahout  half  the  Journal  hcfore  us.  The  remainder 
consists  of  geographical  and  historical  notices  concerning  the  conntries 
M.  Nazarov  traversed,  translated  from  the  great  geographical  work 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  called  Thai  thsing  y  thoung  tchi,  (for  which 
Mr.  Klaproth  says  he  is  indehted  to  Mr.  Watson,  a  learned  English- 
man now  residing  at  Naples,)  and  of  Remarks  on  the  Nations,  inha- 
hiting  the  Chinese  frontier,  the  Tartars,  Sciouts,  and  Mongols.  Col- 
lected from  177'2  to  1781,  hy  Jegor  Pesterev. 

Our  article  is  already  too  long  to  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  these  curious  and  important  documents,  to  which,  however, 
we  shall  hope  to  revert.  They  furnish  ample  matter  for  a  distinct 
notice ;  and  if  our  readers  have  a  hundredth  part  of  our  affection  for 
the  names  of  Samarcand,  Boukhara,  and  other  of  the  scenes  of  the 
captivating  Arabian  Stories,  they  will  thank  us  for  transporting  them 
hack  to  the  East  once  a  month.  To  those  who  scorn  such  associations, 
the  actual  condition  of  those  regions,  so  long  peopled  hut  so  little 
known,  the  state  of  society  and  manners  to  be  found  in  them,  must 
he  full  of  interest.  We  cannot  conclude  without  heartily  wishing 
success  to  Mr.  Klaproth,  and  assuring  him  that  we  shall  expect  his 
next  number  with  great  pleasure.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Sir  J. 
Malcolm. 


POETICAL  DISTRESS. 

A  POET  once  within  his  attic  hid. 

The  Muse's  seat — to  him,  at  least,  no  other ; 
But  wliile  he  occupied  the  one  he  did. 

The  Nine  had  cunning  been  to  find  another  ; 
Unless  they  squatted  on  the  naked  ground, 
And  form'd  a  sort  of  social  circle  round. 

But  still  there  was  a  table  and  a  bed  ; 

The  latter  served  as  "  bed  and  board"  together ; 
And  for  the  former,  little  can  be  said 

In  its  behalf, — ^'twas  even  doubtful,  whether 
'Twould  bear  a  poet  in  its  present  state, 
Altho'  a  most  decidedly  "  light  weight." 

■ 

Indeed,  to  try  it  were  an  insane  action-^ 

'Twas  hardly  safe  to  trust  one's  elbows  on  it ; 

Yet  thus  Rush  sat  in  beautiful  abstraction, 
Poring  and  boring  o'er  a  snoring  sonnet. 

A  rush-light  in  a  bottle  stuff 'd  with  paper. 

Performed  the  office  of  his  "  midnight  taper." 
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A  tea-pot,  which  might  0000  have  had  a  spout, 
Stood  freezing  on  the  hob ;  for,  know,  the  fire 

Withip  his  head  had  l^t  the  other  out ; 

Or  perhaps — hut  no  !  what  heeds  it  to  enquire  ? 

On  table  was  his  cup,  antique  as  Chaucer, 

Which  long  had  moum'd  for  its  departed  saucer. 

No  carpet  warm'd  his  floor ;  hut  there  were  reasons 

Besides  those  ex  neeessiiate  built ; 
For  Rush  had  really  one,  but,  with  the  seasons. 

It  was  a  carpet,  or  it  was  a  quilt ; 
Just  as  the  Farhenheit  one's  eye  might  harp  at, 
A  quilt  at  fifty — fifty-one — a  carpet. 

No  ornaments  his  white-wasVd  walls  adorn. 
Save  a  small  picture  of  **  Expiring  Merit,*' 

Which  seem'd  to  typify  his  own  forlorn 
Unpitied  portion  ;  and  his  jaded  spirit 

Would  sidelong  glance  upon  the  MS.  heap 

Of  genius  in  oblivion — ^hope  said — sleep ! 

Without  his  coat ;  and,  at  the  very  most, 
Three  quarters  only  of  a  small  sized  shirt ; 

Small-cloaths  which  long  had  "  given  up  the  ghost," 
But  kept  in  skeleton  by  patch  and  dirt ; 

Stockings,  by  whjch  his  toes  disdain'd  control, 

And  shoes,  like  he  himself,  with  worn  out  souL 

But  thus  Rush  sat ;  and  as  it  was  his  fate 
But  seldom  to  be  blessed  with  letter-^backs. 

Paper  was  scarce— cash  scarcer — so  a  slate 

Caught  the  first  dictates — as  his  mind  he  racks. 

From  its  distorted  visions ; — this  displays 

The  "  art  of  making  poetry*'— now  a  days. 

His  labours  went  on  flowingly — ^the  Nine 

Smird  on  his  prowess ;  or,  perhaps,  only  eight ; 

For,  most  unluckily,  the  closing  line 

Wrought  to  distraction's  very  verge,  his  pate  ; 

But  one  short  simile  he  strove  to  meet. 

And  would  have  giv'n  his  head  for  two  small  feet. 

'^  Thus  deep^eyed  thought  upon  his  dark  brow  saty 
Like  the  sad  presage  of" — ^what  could  he  say  ? 

He  ran  the  alphabet — ^At,  Bat,  Cat,  Dat, 
And  strain'd  a  simile  in  every  way ; 

Twisting  his  thpugl^it  in  aguish  for  improvements. 

Gave  to  his  frame  a  hundred  dififrent  movements. 
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He  nibl)'d,  and  wrote  again ;  and  rubVd  and  wrote  ; 

And  bit  his  nails ;  and  puU'd  his  uncomb'd  hair ; 
Stared  full  ten  minutes  on  his  prostrate  coat ; 

Then  cast  his  pencil  down  in  wild  despair ; 
And  might  have  done,  God  knows  what  foolish  thing. 
But  just  that  moment  hearing  the  bell  ring. — 

He  traced  the  footsteps  one  by  one  up  stairs ; 

And  when  they  pass'd  the  second  landing  place. 
And  still  he  heard  them  mount,  his  look  declares 

It  was  almost  an  isolated  case ; 
And  yet,  in  fact,  he  scarcely  scem'd  to  know  it. 
So  much  the  man  was  merged  into  the  poet. 

A  knock  ! — ^no  answer,  yet  distinctly  heard ; 

But  still  the  jingle  of  the  wanted  rhyme 
Absorbed  his  mind ; — a  second,  and — a  third. 

"  Come  in,  come  in !"  he  cries  in  hurried  time. 
As  tho*  he  merely  wish'd  to  rid  the  noise. 
That  all  his  airy  wandering  destroys. 

To  all  the  outward  world  was  Rush  so  callous, 
He  gaz'd  upon  the  being,  who  forthwith  enter'd  ; 

And  tho'  he  seem'd  a  herald  from  the  gallows. 
It  made  no  odds  to  him ;  he  even  ventur'd 

To  take  his  slate  and  "  catch  at  an  idea," 

Far,  very  far  indeed,  from  w^ho  was  near? 

"  Is  your  name  Rush,  Sir?" — After  a  long  pause, 
Again — ^**  your  pardon.  Sir,  is  your  name  Rush?*' 

No  answer  still — ^^  I  wish  you'd  say,  because 
"  I've  other  bus'ncss.  Sir,  and  vants  to  brush." 

All  silent ! — ^^  Then  I  must  acquaint  you  that 

"  IVe  got  for  you  a  sort  of — latitat !" 


**  A  what?" — in  sudden  extacy — ^^  a  what?" 
*'  A  latitat.  Sir !"    "  Pray  my  friend  be  seated ; 

*'  That's  just  the  thing  I  wanted." — Gripe  could  not- 
Unriddle  it  at  all. — ^Rush  then  repeated — 

*'  Thus  deep-eyed  thought  upon  his  dark  brow  saty 
Like  the  sad  presage  of — a  latitat  /" 

His  joy  and  gratitude  in  accents  break. 

That  far  outrun  his  means  contracted  bound ; 

"  So  muchobliged"— *^  his  thanks"—"  what  would  he  take  ?" 
Cried  Gripe,  significantly  eyeing  round, 

*'  Why,  as  for  that.  Sir,  in  my  present  view, 

*^  I'd  rather  not  take  any  thing— but  you !" 


t 
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THE   LIFE    AND   ADVENTURES 

OF  AN 

ITALIAN  OBNTLEMAN ; 

CONTAINING  IJIS  TRAVELS  IN  ITALY,  GREECE,  FRANCE.  &c. 

Ko.  IV. 

Finding  that  we  bad  laon^y^  the  provost-martial  soon  laid  uside 
his^erocious  looks,  and  assuming  a  familiar  tone,  said :  "  You  may 
be  assured  of  it,  comrade,  I  shall  send  oj0F  a  young  man  directly, 
who  will  be  back  in  three  hours.  JVIeaatime,  if  you  want  any  thing, 
tell  me."  We  instantly,  gave  him  money  to  procure  us  a  breakfast, 
wherewith  to  dispel  the  thoughts  i^pi^ed  by  our  condition.  We 
asked  him  what  people  $aid  of  us.  **  Eat  your  breakfast  heartily,'* 
replied  he,  "  and  never  mind  what  people  say."  I  then  said  to  the 
provost-martial,  laughing,  ^'  Do  you  think  we  don't  know  what  they 
say  ?  I  am  sure  every  body  talks  of  us  as  if  in  two  or  three  days 
we  were  to  be  shot ;  and  do  yoju  think»  for  that  reasop,  we  will  not 
eat  our  breakfast  ?  You  are  mistaken."  The  sergeant,  admiring  our 
courage,  went  to  do  our  errand.  In  a  short  time  the  door  opened,  and  he 
returned  laden  with  wine,  brandv,.ham,and  bread,  and  told  us  he  had. 
sent  a  man  with  orders  to  the  officer  on  guard  to  deliver  our  kns^sacks* 
We  invited  the  provost  to  join  us',  but  he  refused,  saying,  that  pur  offence 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  even  forbidden  to  speak  wi^  us  until  we  had 
been  examined,  and  that  he  bad  takejp  upon  himself, without  permission, 
to  procure  us  refreshment,  which  he  hoped  we  would  not  mention  to 
any  one  living.  I  perceived  that  the  provost  said  this  that  he  might 
make  a  greater  profit  by  Ixis  sesrvices.  We  began  to  eait  v^ry  eagerly., 
but  after  a  few  mouthfuls  we  lost  all  appetite.  My  companion  was 
more  cast  down  than  any  of  .us ;  he  could  npt  rfl,lly  his  spirits  and 
get  above  his  adverse  fortune  ;  his  thoughts  continually  reverted  to 
Brest,  and  he  said  to  me :  "  These  are  the  consequences  of  your  de- 
licacy." I  encouraged  him,  by  representing  that  the  Governor  was  .ft 
just  man,  and  would  not,  I  believed,  see  us  fall  innocent  victims  to 
the  vengeance  of  General  Bont-^, 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  provost-martial  brought  us  our 
knapsacks,  and  we  very  cheerfully  changed  our  clothes  ;  after  which 
we  told  him  we  were  ready  to  go  .and  be  examined.  Jle  came  at  the 
hour  appointed,  and  led  us  .forth ;  there  was  a  guard  of  twelvp 
soldiers,  with  a  corporal  and  a  serffeant;  we  were  placed  in  the 
midst,  and  marched  to  the  house  of  General  Roland.  I,  being  fi 
corporal,  was  first  put  on  my  examination.  After  the  usual  qnestionfi 
concerning  my  name,, my  country,  &c.,  I  was  asked  why  I  had  chosen 
to  desert,  and  whither  J  wished  to  ^o?  I  answered,  that  bein^ 
weary  of  this  way  of  life,  and  thinking  it  unjust  that  foreigner^ 
should  be  detained,  I  had  determined  to  desert,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  the  Continent  and  repairing  to  Paris,  where  I  intended  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whom  I  had  already 
served  for  the  space  of  eight  years.  They  enquired  why  we  had 
directed  our  course  towards  the  English  cruisers,  and  |iot  towards 
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the  Confincnt.  I  replied,  that  we  were  unused  to  the  sea,  and  had 
trusted  to  fortune.  After  many  other  questions,  which  it  seems  need- 
less to  repeat,  they  made  me  sign  my  examination ;  I  then  came 
away,  and  my  companion  was  called  in.  I  could  not  imagine  why 
they  detained  him  so  long.  I  had  heen  dismissed  in  fifteen  minute, 
and  an  hour  had  already  elapsed  since  they  hegan  with  him ;  I  was 
fearful  that  a  panic  had  seized  him,  and  that  without  heing  con- 
scious of  it,  he  had  revealed  all  our  projects.  At  length  I  saw  him 
come  out,  and  one  of  the  Parisians  took  his  turn  to  be  examined.  .  I 
asked  him  why  he  had  been  kept  such  a  time ;  and  he  said,  they  had . 
questioned  him  respecting  his  residence  in  England,  and  whether  he 
had  been  in  the  English  service.  He  told  me,  that  in  his  answers  he 
had  adhered  strictly  to  the  truth,  showing  by  his  papers  that  he  had 
remained  but  a  short  time  in  London.  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that 
he  had  conducted  himself  so  well.  The  Parisian  shortly  afterwards 
came  out,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  was  not  long  de- 
tained. 

All  four  of  us  having  now  been  examined,  we  were  taken  before 
the  General,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  advanced  in  years.  He  was 
of  low  stature,  and  rather  fat ;  he  had  no  great  capacity ;  nor  can  I 
conjecture  for  what  reason,  or  through  what  merits,  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  General ;  but  I  think,  that  during  the  Revolution 
of  1792,  he  attained  that  distinction  without  having  deserved  it. 
This  we  had  already  gathered  from  report ;  and  we  now  inferred  as. 
much  from  the  discourse  he  held  with  us,  which  had  neither  beginning 
nor  end :  all  that  we  clearly  understood  was,  that  in  three  days  it 
would  be  all  over  with  us,  as  a  commission  would  be  appointed  for 
our  trial ;  that  i't  grieved  him  to  announce  our  destiny,  which,  how- 
ever, was  inevitable.  I  then  said  to  him  :  "  General,  if  the  Commis- 
sion be  impartial,  and  be  disposed  to  do  us  justice,  we  shall  not  suffer 
death."  "  And  do  you  think,"  replied  he,  "  that  your  death  would 
be  at  all  agreeable  to  me  ? — No,  I  only  wish  to  give  an  example  to 
the  troops  on  the  island,  that  they  may  henceforward  faithfully  serve 
the  Emperor  Napoleon."  Seeing  that  all  observations  we  could  make 
to  him  were  only  so  much  waste  of  breath,  we  held  our  peace.  The 
General  continued  to  talk  for  half  an  hour  on  the  same  topic,  and  at 
length  told  us  to  choose  a  defender  in  whom  we  could 'Confide,  and 
endure  our  lot  with  patience,  being  conscious  that  we  deserved  it. 

We  went  out,  and  were  taken  back  to  prison.  We  asked  for 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a  light  to  write  by ;  which  were  punctually 
provided  for  us  by  the  provost-martial,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money.  I  instantly  wrote  a  letter  to  our  commandant,  desiring  him 
to  procure  a  defender  worthy  of  our  confidence,  and  send  him  to  as 
that  we  might  give  him  his  instructions ;  in  conclusion,  I  begged  to 
recommend  our  case  to  his  protection,  feeling  assured  that  he  would 
interest  himself  on  behalf  of  four  innocent  victims.  Towards 
evening  came  a  lieutenant  of  the  67th  regiment,  to  say  that  he  was 
ready  to  undertake  our  defence.  We  found,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, that  he  was  a  man  of  talent;  and  when  we  had  talked 
for  some  time,  he  said :  "  Well,  my  friends,  in  regard  'to  the  affair^ 
though  I  am  convinced  of  your  innocence,  yet  in  the  eyes  of  our 
superiors,  and  of  justice,  you  appear  guilty :   I  shall,  however,  use 
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my  utmost  efforts ;  the  commandant  has  already  told  me  the  whole, 
but  it  will  he  better  fw  my  complete  information  that  you  should  rela^C; 
it  to  me  in  detail."  I  accordingly  recounted  to  him  all  the  parti- 
culars, my  companion  being  unable  to  say  a  word.  Having  possessed 
himself  of  the  whole  case,  he  said  to  us:  «  My  friends,  be  of  good 
cheer;  in  case  you  are  condemned,  we  will  employ  all  available 
means  with  the  Governor  to  procure  you  an  appeal,  therefore,  do  not 
despair."  I  said  to  him :  "  I  am  fully  resigned  to  the  worst ;  a  bottle 
of  brandy  to  each  man,  with  which  we  are  already  furnished,  will 
relieve  us  from  all  fear.*'  Our  defender  went  his  way,  and  we  were 
left  to  our  reflections. 

Although  I  affected  high  spirits,  I  was  unable  to  digest  the  food  I 
took.  Four  days  passed  away  without  any  thing  being  communicated 
to  us.  At  length  we  were  informed,  that  on  the  following  day  at 
eleven,  the  Commission  would  assemble ;  we  asked,  why  four  days 
had  been  suffered  to  elapse,  and  were  told,  that  they  had  been 
occupied  in  preparing  the  process.  Before  we  went  to  our  trial,  we 
breakfasted  with  some  little  appetite ;  I  exhorted  my  companions  to 
be  firm  and  bold,  since  if  we  were  condemned  we  should  have  nothing 
to  fear,  as  the  Governor  would  never  sign  the  sentence  of  death. 
Though  I  exerted  myself  to  inspire  the  rest  with  courage,  yet  I 
inwardly  trembled.  We  were  taken  before  the  Commission,  through 
an  assemblage,  I  might  almost  say,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Belleisle, 
some  attracted  by  curiosity,  others  by  compassion,  for  I  heard  those 
behind  me  exclaiming :  "  What  a  pity  these  four  youths  should  die 
without  having  committed  any  crime  !  *' 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  a  colonel,  a  chef-de-bataillon,  a 
captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  a  sub-lieutenant.  The  captain  advocate 
had  a  physiognomy  which  I  did  not  at  all  like.  The  President  put 
the  usual  interrogatories  concerning  name,  country,  &c.  to  all  of  us ; 
then  the  sentiy  who  had  been  on  guard  was  called  to  give  evidence, 
lie  was  asked  by  the  President  why  he  had  not  been  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  him,  exercising  his  proper  duty  of  watching  the  coast. 
He  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  walked  only  ten  paces  from 
his  post,  being  prohibited  from  going  to  a  greater  distance,  and  that 
the  station  required  two  persons  on  duty,  one  for  the  fort  and  another 
for  the  coast,  which  was  rather  remote.  The  President  gave  the 
soldier  a  look  expressing  satisfaction  with  his  answer,  and  discharged 
him.  He  then  called  upon  our  defender  to  enter  upon  his  function ; 
and  I  cannot  but  admit  that  he  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  demonstrate 
in  what  way  we  had  been  compelled  to  act  as  we  had  done ;  he  spoke 
wdth  such  energy  and  fire,  that  at  the  close  of  his  address,  the  auditory 
uttered  expressions  of  applause,  and  clapped  their  hands.  The  Pre- 
sident enquired  of  us  if  we  had  any  thing  to  adduce  in  our  own  defence. 
I  rose  from  my  seat,  and  said :  "  I  think  that  if  each  of  us  were  to 
begin  and  defend  himself,  it  wotdd  be  impossible  to  adduce  more  or 
less  than  what  has  been  said  by  our  defender.  I  have  only  to  observe^ 
that,  although  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  of  this  Commission,  we  may 
seem  guilty,  yet,  on  tracing  the  guilt  to  its  right  source,  it  would  be 
found  to  change  its  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.'*  Then 
the  captain-advocate  made  his  harangue,  demanding  that  the  Com- 
mission should  award  the  peualty  of  death.    The  Fresideut  enquired 
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5f  any  of  us  had  any  thing  more  to  add ;  we  all  8aid>  ^^  No.''  We  were 
then  taken  into  A  adjoining  room,  and  the  Commission ,  ordering  all 
strangers  to  withdraw,  hegan  to  deliberate  on  our  sentence.  Our  de- 
fender joined  us,  and  exhorted  us  not  to  be  alarmed ;  if  we  found  our- 
delves  condemned  to  death  we  had  our  right  of  appeal ;  and  he  well 
knew  that  the  Governor  was  in  our  favour.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
time  we  were  recalled,  and  the  President  read  us  a  paper,  im- 
porting that  the  Commission  had  found  us  guilty,  and  condemned  us 
to  suffer  death.  My  companion  and  the  two  Parisians  chaDgisd 
colour.  I  was  almost  certain  that  the  Governor  would  lend  ns  his 
assistance.  The  whole  auditory  pitied  us,  and  vented  imprecations  im 
the  Commission.  I  again  rose,  and  said :  ^^  Mr.  President,  we  demand 
that  the  appeal  be  allowed  us."  The  President  replied :  "  That  de- 
pends on  the  Governor  to  grant  it  or  not,  as  he  shall  think  fit."  We 
were  once  more  led  back  to  our  prison. 

My  companion  could  not  speak  a  word,  and  could  scarcely  walk. 
We  had  hardly  been  returned  half  an  hour  when  we  were  visited  hy  the 
chaplain  of  the  garrison.  We  shuddered  at  seeing  him.  I  said  to 
him :  "  Sir,  what  are  your  commands  ?  Here  is  no  one  disposed  for 
confession  ;  we  do  not  like  so  ill  an  omen."  The  chaplain  replied : 
**  My  friends,  I  am  come  for  your  good ;  I  understand  that  3^u,  Sir, 
are  an  Italian ;  I  have  been  a  long  time  in  Italy,  where  I  received 
many  attientions ;  therefore,  I  can  do  no  less  than  requite  them  by  en-  • 
deavouring  to  be  of  service  to  you.  Though  I  have  no  longer  the  in** 
fluenee  that  I  possessed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVIII.,  yet  the  Governor 
has  testified  some  friendship  for  me ;  hence  I  hope  that  on  speaking 
to  him  in  your  favour,  he  will  not  refuse  to  accept  your  appeal.  I 
therefore  thought  proper  to  come  hither  first,  to  reassure  you  and 
tranquillize  your  minds."  Perceiving  the  chaplain  to  be  endowed 
with  good  feelings,  I  thanked  him  for  his  attention  to  me  and  my 
companions,  assuring  him  of  our  eternal  gratitude.  When  he  was 
gone,  I  said  to  my  fellow-prisoners :  "  I  never  thought  that  a  priest 
«ould  be  capable  of  a  good  action ;  yet  among  a  great  number  there 
may  possibly  be  some  fruit,  in  spite  of  an  unpropitious  season."  Next 
day  the  chaplain  returned,  in  company  with  our  defender,  and  joyfully 
n^ured  us  that  the  Governor  had  granted  the  appeal ;  "  And  I  think," 
lie  added,  ^^  that  he  himself  will  be  disposed  to  commute  your  sen- 
tence to  imprisonment.  When  I  went  to  the  Governor,"  he  continued, 
*'  I  found  the  commandant  interceding  for  you,  and  I  did  not  fail  to 
do  my  duty.  The  Governor  said  to  us:  *  Do  you  think  I  would  have 
Tiad  them  all  four  put  to  death  ?  Had  there  been  only  the  two  Pa- 
risians they  should  certainly  have  suffered  ;  for  they  are  gtdlty,  be- 
cause they  enlisted.  But  as  for  the  Italian  and  his  companion,  who, 
I  am  well  assured,  never  had  any  intention  of  enlisting,  I  «hould 
never  have  allowed  them  to  be  executed;  but  as  they  are  all  four 
together,  and  as  (between  ourselves)  the  two  Parisians  enlisted  under 
the  assurance  of  going  to  America,  While,  on  the  contrary,  they  now 
remain  soldiers  in  France,  without  a  hope  of  effecting  their  voyage, 
1  cannot  think  them  wholly  in  the  wrong.  Go  directly,  and  assure 
them  concerning  their  fate ;  and  tell  them  they  have  to  do  with  a  just 
ihan.'  In  coming  to  your  prison,"  added  the  chaplain,  "  I  met  with 
■your  defender,   who  had  been   sent  hy  the  comi^andant,  and  we 
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determined  to  be  the  joint  harbingers  of  this  (j^oling  news/*  .  I 
cannot  describe  the  thanks  which  v«  all  four  pouiW  forth  upon  our 
preservers.  We  desired  the  chaplain  to  return  to  the  Governor,  and 
express  to  him  our  most  fervcAt  attachment,  which  we  should  ever 
cherish  towards  him. 

Shortly  after  they  were  gone,  Came  the  proVost-martlal,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  grace  that  had  been  extended  towards  us.  With  ^ 
look  of  solemn  grief^  he  said :  **  If  the  Governor  should  not  allow  your 
appeal,  and  you  should  have  to  undergo  your  sentence,  I  beg  you  will 
not  forget  to  leave  me  something,  as  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children.'* 
We  all  began  to  laugh  among  ourselves  on  hearing  him  talk  in  thi« 
strain  in  the  belief  that  we  might  make  him  our  executor.  I  8ai4 
that  ere  we  died  we  should  remember  him  and  his  family  in  our  will ; 
meantime  we  desired  him  to  procure  us  some  wine,  brandy,  and 
victuals,  that  we  might  perform  that  important  act  with  becoming' 
spiiit.  The  provost  instantly  brought  us  refreshments,  together  witJ^ 
w^riting  materials,  thinking  that  we  really  meant  to  settle  all  our 
worldly  affairs.  When  he  saw  us  all  laugh  and  begin  to  eat  heartily, 
he  was  quite  astonished,  and  could  not  at  all  guess  the  reason  of  our 
mirth;  but  as  we  continued  to  eat,  and  manifested  no  intention  ty 
write  down  our  testamentary  dispositions,  he  loft  us. 

Four  days  afterwards  our  defender  came  again,  for  the  purpose  ot 
telling  us  that  the  General  had  called  together  another  Commission  y 
had  annulled  the  sentence  of  death ;  and  had  doomed  us  to  a  month'^ 
imprisonment  in  a  worse  dungeon  than  that  which  we  then  occupied* 
He  exhorted  us  to  endure  this  confinement  patieptly^  in  the  assurance 
that  if  the  Governor  might  have  acted  as  he  chose  he  would  have  se|; 
us  at  liberty ;  but  then  what  would  have  been  said  by  the  garrison  I 
"  I  can  assure  you,''  he  added,  "  that  it  gave  his  Excellency  much 
pain  to  sign  this  second  sentence.'*  In  the  evening  came  the  provost- 
martial  with  a  look  of  cheerful  alacrity  and  said :  "  You  must  think  nQ 
more  of  dying,  but  you  are  to  move  to  other  quarters."  We  Wjer^ 
certain  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  favour  extended  to  us,  having  hoped 
to  become  master  of  all  we  possessed.  We  were  taken  into  a  deeper 
dungeon,  which  received  only  a  faint  gleam  of  light  through  a  mere 
loophole.  There  were  some  tressels  absolutely  bathed  with  imxxfy 
and  with  water  tliat  flowed  under  them.  By  means  of  money  we  pro- 
cured a  large  quantity. of  straw,  and  accommodated  ourselves  aa^ 
well  as  we  could,  quite  certain,  however,  that  in  a  few  days  wo- 
should  fall  sick  from  the  excessive  humidity.  Though  we  took  co- 
pious draughts  of  brandy,  and  ate  very  heartily,  we  felt  the  dapa]>> 
penehate  to  our  very  bones,  and  in  ei^ht  days  my  companion  was 
attacked  with  fever,  and  his  limbs  began  to  swell.  The  4octor  b^i^g 
called  in,  immediately  decided  on  sending  him  to  the  hospital.  He 
was  very  sorry  to  leave  us,  but  we  assured  him  that  iii  a  few  days  we 
should  have  to  join  him.  In  fact,  not  a  week  h#id  elapsed  ere  one 
after  the  other  had  fallen  sick,  and  we  were  all  carried  to  the  hospital. 
My  companion,  already  convalescent,  rejoiced  in  our  illness,  because 
it  had  delivered  us  from  that  detestable  dungeon^  The  iwQ  Parisiaiis^ 
recovered  first,  and  were  sent  to  the  battalion.  We  found  ourselves 
so  much  better  off  in  the  hospital  than  at  the  fort,  that  wq  persuaded 
oui'  medical  friend  to  protract  the  term  of  our  prc^nt  alwde  as  much 
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as  possible.  Waived  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  of  cleanliness^ 
while,  hy  meuns  of  a  little  money,  which  we  disbursed,  all  the  little 
comforts  that  we  could  wish  for  were  supplied. 

One  morninfj^  the  doctor  came,  and  told  us  that  Napoleon  bad  ab-r 
dicatcd,  and  that  Louis  XVIII.  had  returned  to  the  throne.  The 
first  time  th^t  Napoleon  lost  his  kingdom  I  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed*; the  second  time,  (such,  I  must  confess,  was  my  weakness 
and  inconstancy,)  I  was  supremely  satisfied,  for  I  regained  my  liberty. 
In  three  days,  affairs  having  been  re-established  on  the  fonner  system, 
we  waited  upon  the  Governor  to  thank  him,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  to  request  that  he  would  give  orders  for  our  release.  The  old  man 
welcomed  us  like  a  father,  and  told  us  we  were  both  on  equal  terms : 
"  You,"  said  he  to  me,  "  as  an  Italian,  are  now  free ;  and  in  regard  to 
your  friend,  I  shall  have  to  write  to  Paris,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
receiving  a  favourable  answer."  We  entreated  the  General  to  let  my 
companion  remain  at  the  hospital,  as  he  was  not  yet  completely  re- 
covered. I  returned  to  my  former  lodgings,  threw  off  my  military 
dress,  and  put  on  my  own  clothes.  The  Governor  gave  me  my  dis- 
charge, and  a  passport,  available  whenever  I  chose  to  go.  I  went  to 
thank  the  commandant,  who  no  sooner  saw  me,  than  he  fell  on  my 
neck,  uttering  a  multitude  of  congratulations  on  seeing  me  again.  Alb 
our  conversation  gradually  digressed  to  indifferent  topics,  he  informed 
me  that  a  Portuguese  vessel  had  been  taken.  Her  conunander,  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  these  seas,  had  taken  a  pilot 
on  board  from  an  islet  near  Belleisle.  This  pilot  approached  the 
island ;  the  forts,  seeing  a  strange  ship  near  at  hand,  and  apprehending 
some  treachery,  fired  upon  her — the  vessel  hoisted  the  Portuguese 
flag.  A  lieutenant,  who  was  in  one  of  the  forts  nearest  to  her, 
ordered  her  to  strike ;  she  refused,  and  carrying  all  sail,  stood  out 
for  the  open  sea ;  another  shot  was  fired  from  the  fort,  which  carried 
away  one  of  her  masts;  and  being  then  compelled  to  lay  to,  she 
struck  her  flag,  and  the  captain  came  ashore  in  his  launch.  He  was 
taken  before  the  Governor,  who,  after  inspecting  his  papers,  claimed 
him  as  a  prisoner,  because  Napoleon  being  again  in  France,  and 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  England  being  hostile  to  his  government,  all  ships 
^belonging  to  those  nations  must  be  detained.  The  vessel  was  there- 
fore brought  into  port,  and  information  immediately  sent  to  Paris. 

The  Governor  told  me  that  there  were  two  Florentine  ladies  on 
board  the  ship,  who  excited  his  curiosity  and  interest  by  their  elegant 
and  accomplished  manners,  and  by  the  air  of  deep  dejection  which 
distinguished  one  of  them.  He  promised  to  introduce  me  to  them, 
and  remarked,  that  they  would  probably  be  more  communicative  to 
a  countryman  than  to  himself.  In  this  he  was  not  mistaken.  Their 
story  is  so  romantic,  that  I  think  my  readers  will  not  be  displeased 
with  a  brief  recital  of  it. 

They  were  the  orphan  daughters  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Florence, 
and  as  they  lived  splendidly,  and  entertained  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany, the  young  Count  Palmella,  who  was  then  on  hb  travels  in 
Italy,  was  introduced  at  their  house,  and  conceived  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  who  was  no  less*  attracted  by  his 
noble  and  engaging  qualities.  She  at  first  hesitated  to  accept  his 
offers  of  marriage,  from  the  fear  that  his  family  would  object  to  his 
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connecting  himself  with  a  woman  of  inferior  rank.  He,  however, 
wrote  to  his  mother  (his  only  surviving  parent)  suc1m|  letter  as  quiet- 
ed her  scruples ;  and  in  the  expectation  of  a  favourable  reply,  she 
resigned  herself  to  the  arms  of  her  lover,  whom  she  now  regarded 
as  her  husband.  Month  after  month,  however,  elapsed  without 
bringing  any  answer,  during  which  time  the  Count's  passion  continued 
unabated,  and  he  employed  every  argument  and  every  assurance  to 
soothe  her  anxiety.  At  length  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  A  few  days 
after  this  event,  the  Count  came  to  see  her,  evidently  in  a  state  of 
deep  dejection.  Two  days  having  elapsed  without  her  seeing  him 
again,  she  began  to  imagine  herself  betrayed  and  abandoned,  and  the 
torture  of  her  mind  threw  her  into  a  violent  fever.  Her  own  physi-. 
cian  happened  to  be  absent,  and  she  was  attended  by  Dr.  Fontana, 
physician  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  Having  learned  from  her 
the  cause  of  her  agitation,  he  told  her  that  the  ambassador  had  long 
been  aware  of  the  Count's  connexion,  and  had  been  urged  by  his  mo- 
ther to  send  him  away  from  Florence,  but  that  from  tenderness  to- 
wards the  young  man,  he  had  hitherto  forborn ;  that  he  had,  how- 
ever, at  length  resolved  to  use  compulsory  measures  ;  that  he  had  in- 
vited the  Count  to  supper,  and  immediately  on  his  entering  the  room, 
had  caused  him  to  be  arrested  by  two  police-officers  he  had  in  wait- 
ing, telling  him  that  a  post-chaise  was  at  the  door,  and  that  he  must 
instantly  set  out  for  Paris,  whither  his  own  secretary  should  escort 
him.  The  Count  replied,  in  the  strongest  expressions  of  grief  and 
indignation,  that  he  had  incurred  the  most  sacred  obligations  towards 
the  young  lady,  whom  he  had  induced  by  his  promises  to  sacrifice  her 
reputation,  and  towards  his  infant  son ;  that  he  was  master  of  his  own 
actions,  and  would  be  controlled  by  no  one.  The  ambassador  was 
however  inexora])le,  and  would  not  even  accede  to  his  earnest  peti- 
tion that  he  might  return  to  take  leave  of,  and  console  his  wife.  The 
sympathizing  physician  added,  that  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
young  Count's  tears  and  agitation,  and  assured  his  unhappy  patient 
that  she  might  rest  confident  of  her  husband's  attachment  and  con- 
stancy. She  determined  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered ;  and  having  entrusted  her  child  to  her  aunt,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  property  to  her  uncle,  she  set  out  for  Paris, 
accompanied  by  her  sister.  As  soon  as  she  arrived,  she  sent  t# 
the  hotel  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  where  she  learned  that  the 
Count  was  hurried  off  to  Bourdeaux  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris.  She  instantly  followed  him  ;  and,  on  reaching  Bourdeaux, 
heard  that  he  had  sailed  for  Lisbon.  Fatigue  and  disappointment 
brought  on  a  relapse,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  In  a  month  she 
recovered,  and  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  ^n  reaching  that  city,  she  and 
her  sister  took  up  their  residence  at  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  had  sailed,  who  had  gained  their  entire  confi- 
dence. He  behaved  with  great  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  offered 
to  procure  immediate  intelligence  of  the  Count  from  his  house  steward, 
with  whom  he  happened  to  be  well  acquainted.  From  this  old  and 
attached  servant  the  ladies  learned,  that  as  soon  as  he  reached  Lis- 
bon, his  ambitious  mother  and  uncles,  after  reproaching  him  with  the 
meanness  of  his  sentiments  in  connecting  himself  with  a  woman  of  in- 
ferior rank,  told  him  that  he  was  instantly  to  proceed  to  Brazil,  where 
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the  hand  of  a  lady  of  suitable  birth  and  fortune,  and  a  good  appoint- 
ment about  the  courts  awaited  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  protested 
agaiiist  such  tyranny,  and  swore  that  he  would  never  marry  any  wo- 
man but  her  to  whom  he  was  solemnly  and  indissolubly  bound.  He 
was  carried  on  board  by  force.  The  steward  added,  that  she  might 
rely  on  the  strength  and  fervour  of  the  Count's  affection.  HliviDg 
heard  that  the  Count's  mother  intended  to  remit  her  a  sum  of  money, 
she  determined  to  obtain  an  interview  with  her,  and  to  connnce  her  '^ 

that  she  was  not  in  a  'situation  to  be  influenced  by  pecuniary  consider- 
ations. Through  the  means  of  the  steward  she  was  introduced  to  the 
Countess,  who,  she  said,  had  the  air  of  a  queen,  and  received  her  with 
great  dignity,  though  at  the  same  time  with  great  kindness.  She  told 
her  that  it  was  in  vain  for  her  to  cherish  any  hope  of  an  union  with 
the  Count  her  son  ;  but  that  she  Was  greatly  prepossessed  in  her  favour, 
and  intended  to  remit  to  a  banker  at  Florence  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
child,  whom  she  should  likewise  remember  at  her  death.  She  demed 
being  the  cause  of  the  violent  measures  which  had  been  pursued,  and 
ascribed  them  to  the  Count's  uncle.  At  the  young  lady's  departure, 
the  Countess,  repeating  her  regrets  at  her  misfortunes,  embraced  her, 
lind  presented  her  with  a  casket,  which  she  made  her  promise  not  to 
open  till  she  should  be  half-way  on  her  voyage  home.  She  now  de» 
termined  to  return  to  Florence  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  having 
Written  to  the  Count  an  exact  narrative  of  all  that  had  befallen  her 
since  they  were  torn  asunder,  she  took  her  passage  oft  board  a  MW 
bound  to  Genoa.  The  next  day  the  house  steward  brought  her  him 
of  exchange  for  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  took  Ids  leave  of  her  with 
many  assurances  of  his  master's  love  and  fidelity.  Li  three  days  ah6 
and  her  sister  sailed,  and  had  a  very  prosperous  voyage  up  to  th^ 
time  when  they  were  taken.  She  had  opened  the  casket,  and  found 
in  it  a  set  of  brilliants  of  great  value,  and  a  note,  containing  expres- 
sions of  affection  and  interest.  I  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  in  th^ 
sorrows  of  this  unfortunate  young  lady,  and  continued  to  visit  her 
constantly  until  her  departure. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  had  memorialized  not  only  th^  gdvrtnor 
of  the  island,  but  the  ministry  at  Paris  ;  representing,  that  as  Louife 
XVIII.  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and  peace  re-established  with  aH 
hations,  he  was  entitled  to  his  liberty.  An  order  for  his  release  sooA 
lirrived  from  Paris,  with  permission  for  him  to  go  where  hfe  chofie.  Oil 
the  receipt  of  this  news,  he  instantly  waited  upon  the  ladies  to  inform 
them^of  his  intention  to  sail  next  day,  and  to  desire  that  they  would 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  embark.  The  ladies  made  their  pre- 
parations, and  embarked  in  the  evening.  I  accompanied  them  on 
board  ;  and  with  reciprocal  ex^ssions  of  gratitude  for  the  social  hours 
we  had  passed  together,  and  wishes  of  future  happiness,  we  took  leav^ 
of  each  other.    I  promised  to  visit  them  if  ever  I  went  to  Florence. 

Returning  home,  I  resolved  to  call  on  the  Governor  next  day,  and 
request  him  to  give  his  permission  for  our  departure'.  Accordingly, 
having  obtained  an  interview,  I  represented  to  him,  thfct  though  the 
ancleht  Order  of  things  was  not  yet  entirely  re-established,  he  might 
take  upon  himself  to  give  us  the  requisite  permission,  there  being  nb 
reason  why  the  existi>ig  government  should  detain  a  soldier  against 
his  will,  in  a  time  of  general  peace.    The  Governor,  looking  at  me 
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attentively,  said ;  "  I  will  do  as  you  desire,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
blamed  for  it,  as  I  compassionate  yoar  past  sufferings ;  therefore,  bid 
your  companion  prepare  for  his  departure,  and  tell  him  I  shall  give 
instant  orders  for  nis  release,  and  the  restitution  of  his  papers." 
Having  heartily  thanked  the  Governor,  I  hastened  to  the  hospital  to 
impart  the  gratifying  intelligence  to  my  friend,  who,  after  expressing 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  superintendent,  and  to  all  who  had  shown 
him  kindness,  accompanied  me  home,  took  off  his  regimentals,  and 
put  on  his  own  dress,  after  which  we  went  to  take  leave  of  all  who 
had  befriended  us  in  our  misfortunes,  assuring  them  of  our  eternal 
remembrance.  We  then  went  to  thank  the  Governor  for  the  kindness 
with  which  he  had  listened  to  our  complaints,  which  we  assured 
him  we  should  never  forget.  He  ordered  our  papers  to  be  restored 
to  us,  and  we  took  our  leave  with  a  thousand  expressions  of  respect. 
Impatient  to  repair  to  the  Continent,  we  determined  to  set  out  next 
day  by  the  mail  for  Quiberon. 

On  our  arrival  there  we  found  a  number  of  peasants  armed  with 
muskets  and  caitridge-boxes,  who  looked  like  assassins  ;  and  the 
moment  we  set  foot  on  shore,  though  it  was  broad  daylight,  they  called 
out,  Qui-vive  ?  Qui'Vive  ?  \Ve  answered  :  "  Louis  XVIII."  We  were 
placed  amidst  some  fifty  of  these  armed  men,  who,  without  informing 
us  wherefore,  ordered  us  to  go  along  with  them.  We  left  our  baggage 
on  board  the  mail-boat  and  accompanied  them.  We  were  taken  to  a 
house  not  far  distant  from  the  harbour,  and  a  person  who  appeared  to 
bo  the  leader  of  the  troop,  presented  us  to  an  old  man  clad  like  a 
citizen,  and  wearing  a  white  band  on  his  right  arm,  whom  our  con- 
ductors represented  to  be  the  commandant  of  the  place.  The  old  man, 
with  a  fierce  look,  asked  us  who  we  were,  and  whither  we  were  going? 
We  replied  that  we  had  been  soldiers,  and  were  repairing  to  Paris,  on 
our  way  home.  The  commandant,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  said : 
"  I  am  well  aware  that  you  arc  Napoleonists,  but  now  all  your  hopes 
are  at  an  end.  However,  give  me  your  papers  that  I  may  examine 
them,  and  let  me  exhort  you  to  abandon  that  cause."  "  Mr.  Com- 
mandant," I  replied :  "  I  know  not  how  you  can  infer  that  we  are 
Napoleonists."  However,  we  requested  him  to  inspect  our  papers,  as 
we  wished  to  proceed  that  evening  to  Vanncs.  The  old  man,  looking 
sternly  at  us,  inspected  our  discharge  and  passport,  and  dismissed  us, 
saying  he  hoped  we  should  have  good  fortune.  We  could  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  these  words,  but  turned  away  without  offering 
any  salutation,  and  went  on  board.  Luckily  for  ns  there  happened 
to  be  a  return-conveyance  to  Vannes,  which  we  hired,  and  having 
stowed  our  baggage  into  it,  we  instantly  set  out,  without  staying  to 
breakfast..  As  we  journeyed  along  iPibsked  our  conductor  what  was 
the  purpose  of  all  those  armed  rustics.  He  told  us  that  wiicn 
Napoleon  landed  in  France  from  Elba,  England  had  armed  and 
equipped  all  the  peasants  of  La  Vendue,  and  had  sent  among  them 
many  French  emigrants  for  the  purpose  of  directing  this  revolution  ; 
and  they  also  told  us  that  the  commandants  of  the  villages  and  districts 
in  this  part  of  France,  were  all  emigrants,  and  sv/om  foes  of  Napoleon. 
At  all  the  villages  through  which  we  had  to  pass,  we  were  stopped  by 
guards  who  conducted  us  to  their  respective  commandants,  teasing  as 
with  impertinent  inteiTOga toxics,  and  inspecting  our  passports  while 
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they  eyed  hb  with  sigDificant  looks  of  importance,  for  which  there  y^raB 
uot  the  slightest  occasion.  In  my  former  remarks  on  this  district  t 
have  ohscrved  that  the  filthincss  of  the  peasants  of  both  sexes  is 
inconceivable ;  yet  I  must  add,  that  in  every  village  at  which  we' 
arrived,  my  companion  and  1  were  quite  astonished  how  the  people 
could  possibly  live  in  such  a  condition.  On  our  way  through  the 
country  to  Belleisle,  we  had  seen  but  few  inhabitants  in  them ;  bat 
now  there  were  hundreds  of  persons  seated  on  the  ground,  and  employed 
in  picking  from  each  other's  bodies  the  insects  engendered  by  their 
habitual  filth. 

Toward  evening  we  arrived  at  Vannes  and  went  to  lodge  at  the  inn 
where  we  had  before  been  so  well  treated.     The  pretty  landlady 
received  us  with  her  wonted  grace,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  on 
seeing  us  again.     Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  were  summoned   to 
supper,  and  as  other  strangers  were  present,  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  arming  of  La  Vendee,  and  on  the  probable  motives  of  Louis 
XVIII.  in  keeping  such  a  number  of  people  still  under  arms  without 
any  assignable  cause.     One  of  the  party  present  said  to  me :  *^  Do  not 
think.  Sir,  that  the  government  wished  to  keep  on  foot  this  armed  rabble ; 
scarcely  was  our  King  restored  to  the  throne,  when,  aware  of  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  country  by  thousands  of  armed  men,  he  instantly 
sent  a  message  expressing  his  heartfelt  gratitude  for  their  good  dispo- 
sition towards  him,  and  exhorting  them  to  return  home  to  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  as  the  time  of  peace,  so  long  and  anxiously  desired^ 
was  at  length  arrived.     Now,  Sir,  you  must  be  aware  that  all  political 
parties  are  actuated  merely  by  private  interest ;  and  accordingly  these 
armed  peasants  gave  no  heed  to  the  exhortation  of  the  King,  but  have 
continued  to  do  as  they  liked,  exhausting  the  country  by  levying  con- 
tributions  and   plundering  travellers.      Thus,  without  listening  to 
reason,  they  choose  to  go  on  filling  their  pockets  at  other  people's 
expence,  and  a  long  time  will  be  required  to  clear  the  country  of  a 
horde  of  ruffians  who  have  acquired  a  relish  for  thieving.     I  am  asto- 
nished that  you  have  both  reached  this  place  without  being  plundered 
by  them,  and  I  advise  you  to  be  very  cautious  in  travelling  farther.*' 
As  we  were  thus  conversing,  our  hostess  came  to  us,  accompanied  by  a 
voiturier  about  to  return  to  Rennes,  and  said,  that  if  we  chose  we 
might  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  continue  our  journey.     I 
asked  the  voiturier  if  there  was  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  on  the  road, 
as  we  had  learned  that  it  was  infested  with  robbers ;  the  man,  intent 
on  his  own  interest,  encouraged  us  to  set  out  with  him,  assuring  us 
that  we  had  nothing  to  fear.     The  pleasure  of  quitting  so  disagreeable 
a  country  determined  us  to  depart  next  morning  by  daybreak,  and  we 
agreed  for  our  conveyance  with  the  voiturier,  who  promised  .to  call  for 
us.     The  guests  at  supper  again  told  us  that  we  were  very  wrong  in 
exposing  ourselves  to  peril,  and  that  we  ought  to  wait  for  thie  diligence ; 
but  as  we  understood  that  in  this  case  we  should  have  to  remain  four 
days  longer,  we  rejected  the  advice  that  was  meant  for  our  good. 

At  sunrise  we  were  summoned  by  the  voiturier,  and  having  got  all 
in  readiness,  we  departed  in  great  glee,  reckless  of  any  thing  that 
might  happen.  AVhen  we  had  proceeded  a  few  miles,  we  were  met  by 
about  fifty  of  the  armed  peasantry,  who  exclaimed,  "  halt !  halt !"  My 
friend  looked  at  me  and  said :   "  What  those  gentlemen  told  us  last 
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night  has  come  to  pass."    The  brigands  ordered  us  to  alight,  aod  not 
to  utter  a  word,  adding,  that  we  were  suspected  people,  as  we  had  not 
the  white  cockade,  and  therefore  they  must  take  us  to  head-quarters^ 
and  bring  us  before  the  General,  who  would  determine  what  was  to  be 
done  with  us.    Having  taken  our  luggage  from  the  vehicle,  they  carried 
it  away  on  their  shoulders,  and  told  the  voiturier  he  might  be  going> 
but  must  take  care  to  say  nothing  in  the  country  of  what  had  happened, 
as  he  valued  his  life.     The  man  readily  obeyed  this  order,  while  wc 
were  marched  almost  three  miles  from  the  high  road,  through  fields  over- 
grown with  thorns,  and  along  paths  but  little  frequented.     On  our  way- 
the  people  loaded  us  with  abuse  in  their  native  dialect,  as  we  could 
perceive  by  their  looks,  though  we  did  not  understand  what  they  said. 
To  express  their  exultation  in  having  taken  us,  which  they  regarded 
as  an  act  of  prowess,  they  repeatedly  discharged  their  muskets  in  the 
air.     One  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  their  chief,  put  several  questions 
to  us,  which  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  answer,  but  reserved 
what  we  had  to  say  for  the  commandant.     We  at  length  came  to  a 
thicket  of  shrubs  and  stunted  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  some 
low  thatched  huts,  and  a  multitude  of  armed  men,  who  rose  from  their 
seats  as  we  came  up,  and  danced  for  joy  on  seeing  that  their  com- 
panions were  bringing  captives  and  plunder.     Among  them  were  a 
number  of  women,  some  occupied  in  boiling  victuals,  while  others  were 
busied  in  the  operation  formerly  mentioned  of  converting  dung  into 
fuel.     After  a  short  pause  we  were  led  into  one  of  the  huts,  where  we 
found  the  commandant  seated  on  the  ground  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  these  brigands,  who  were  all  smoking  their  pipes,  and  occasionally 
drinking  cider  out  of  large  mugs.     The  commandant  was  a  man  of 
middle  stature,  and  by  no  means  of  a  very  forbidding  aspect ;  he  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  jacket  and  pantaloons,  and  worS  the  white  scarf  on 
his  right  arm,  and  a  large  sabre  attached  to  his  belt.     The  captaift 
of  the  band  who  had  taken  us,  having  made  his  report  to  him,  he 
turned  towards  us  and  said:   **  Are  you  not  aware  who  is  now  in 
authority  ?     There  are  laws  established  by  our  King,  which  ordain 
that  all  persons  travelling  in  France  must  wear  the   cockade  as  a 
token  that  they  are  royalists.     My  men  haying  found  you  without  a 
cockade,  have  arrested  you  in  virtue  of  this  decree,  and  brought  you 
before  us.     Were  I  to  judge  you  according  to  its  strict  tenor,  you 
would  both  be  lost  men  ;   but  I  hope  to  plead  your  cause  and  obtain 
your  pardon,  as  I  see  by  your  passports  that  you  are  foreigners,  and 
probably  unacquainted  with  our  laws."  We  thanked  the  commandant 
for  his  good  disposition  towards  us,  though  we  knew  the  men  to  be 
assassins,  pretending  to  be  stationed  in  these  places  by  the  Government, 
to  maintain  good  order.     We  were  led  out  of  the  hut,  the  commandant 
telling  us  that  we  must  await  our  sentence  without.     As  we  stood  in 
the  open  air,  near  the  door,  we  heard  continual  sounds  of  laughter, 
whence  my  friend  and  I  deemed  it  probable,  that  after  having  been 
plundered  of  all  we  had,  we  should  have  even  to  thank  them  for  their 
kindness  towards  us.     My  companion,  judging  from  their  savage  looks, 
was  afraid  that  plunder  alone  would  not  satiate  them,  and  observed, 
that   misfortune  now  seemed   to   attend  us  in  all  our  proceedings. 
"  My  dear  friend,"'  replied  I,  "  in  adversity  we  must  be  firm  and  wrestle 
against  our  fate,  in  the  hope  of  better  times."     "  If  heaven,"  replied 
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he, "  will  be  so  gracious  as  to  set  me  free  once  more,  I  will  return  to 
my  home,  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  never  mo/e  be  seized  with  a  passioii 
for  travelling."    I  remarked  to  him,  that  in  prosperity  all  men  adftpt 
themselves  to  circumstances,  but  in  our  case  we  must  reflect  tliat 
human  life   is   subject   to  vicissitude.      Amidst    these    philosophia 
reasonings  we  were  summoned  before  the  commandant,  who  informed 
us  that  all  his  colleagues  wished  to  punish  us  severely,  but  that  lie, 
on  the  contrary,  was  disposed  to  be  merciful ;   we  must  give  up  our 
luggage,  and  be  stripped  of  all  our  apparel,  except  our  trowsers  and 
shirts.     Indignant  at  being  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  wretchedness^  I 
said  to  him :  "  So,  your  King  has  issued  a  decree  for  poor  travellers 
to  be  plundered,  and  perhaps  assassinated,  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order ;  since,  who  knows  whether,  on  some  occasions,  you  do  not  deprive 
your  victims  even  of  life  ?     Such  then  are  the  means  by  which  Lonis 
XVIII.  defends  his  throne,  if  I  rightly  comprehend  what  you  tell  me." 
My  fellow-traveller  fearing  that  this  discourse  might  exasperate  the 
commandant,  said  to  him : "  Youmustexcuse  my  companion,  if,  mortified 
at  finding  himself  far  from  his  home,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  he  should  give  vent  to  some  expressions  against  you.**  The 
commandant,  regarding  him  with  a  severe  look,  said :   **  Were  it  not 
for  you,  the  haughty  spirit  of  your  companion  should  be  quenched 
with  four  bullets  in  his  body,  for  never  did  I  see  a  man  possessed  of  so 
little  gratitude  after  his  life  had  been  spared."     Perceiving  that  if  I 
continued  to  speak  my  existence  would  soon  be  terminated,  my  com- 
panion exhorted  me  to  be  silent,  and  agitated  as  I  was  with  alarm,  I 
resigned  myself  to  my  fate.      A  number  of  the   brigands   having 
approached  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  us,  I  said  to  the  conmiandant: 
"  If  you  have  a  spark  of  linmanity,  order  your  men  to  leave  us  alone ; 
and  we  will  take  off  our  clothes.''   The  commandant  then  called  off  his 
men,  who  seemed  to  me  worse  than  executioners  about  to  perform  their 
duty,  and  we  gave  up  such  of  our  clf)thes  as  had  been  demanded.    My 
companion  exclaimed:  "  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Commandant,  that  we  can 
march  barefooted  as  far  as  Paris  ?     Have  you  not  even  the  compassion 
to  leave  us  some  raiment  to  cover  us  V     The  commandant  angrily  said 
to  me :  "  You  deserve  nothing,  for  you  have  called  us,  who  are  regular 
troops  under  the  command  of  his  Majesty,  assassins ;  but  as  a  mark  of 
my  condescension,  I  will  allow  you  shoes  and  clothing."      He  then 
ordered  his  attendant  to  furnish  us  with  those  articles,  and  the  man 
brought  two  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  called  sabots,  two  old  dirty  stinking 
cloaks,  and  two  large  slouched  hats.     On  seeing  that  we  were  to  be 
thus  wretchedly  attired,  I  looked  indignantly  at  the  commandant,  and 
said :   "  Really,  I  never  expected  treatment  like  this  from  the  sup- 
porters of  the  house  of  Bourbon ! "     My  companion  entreated,  that 
since  we  had  been  deprived  of  every  thing,  he  would  at  least  give  us 
our  papers,  that  we  misjht,  by  their  means,  procure  decent  apparel. 
After  coufen-ing  with  his  comrades,  the  commandant  said :  "  To  prove 
to  you  how  considerate  we  are,  I  restore  them  to  you,  and  I  trust  you 
will  jilways  remember  my  condescension.     Seeing  that  they  were  all 
making  sport  of  us,  and  that  the  commandant,  with  all  these  airs  of 
compassion,  was  laughing  us  to  scorn,  I  nearly  lost  all  patience,  add 
was  beginning  to  reproach  him  again,  but  I  curbed  my  indignation 
from  regard  to  my  companion,  who,  in  an  under  tone,  implored  mc  to 
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bear  aH-quietly.  The  brigands  having  opened  our  trunks  and  port- 
mantenne,  gave  us  our  papers.  The  commandant  seeing  that  the 
portfolio  which  contwned  them  were  very  handsome,  said  to  us :  "  In 
your  pi^ent  garb  you  cannot  want  those  portfolios ;  I  will  keep  them 
for  yo^ijp  sakes."  I  told  him  that  we  had  many  memoranda  and 
accounts  written  within  them.  He  gave  us  all  the  papers,  together 
with  such  leaves  as  had  writing  on  them,  but  kept  the  portfolios.  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  thought  we  had  any  thing  else  worth  taking ;  he 
said,  "  No ;  but  I  advise  you  to  put  some  white  mark  in  your  hats  to 
serve  as  a  white  cockade,  lest  you  meet  with  other  armed  bands,  who. 
may  treat  you  in  the  same  manner.'*  "  I  think,"  said  I,  "  they  caa: 
only  take  our  lives,  for  you  and  your  comrades  have  eased  us  of  every 
thing  else."  He  now  told  us  we  were  at  liberty,  and  we  put  on  the 
cloaks,  the  wooden  shoes,  and  the  slouched  hats,  in  which  we  stuck 
a  bit  of  white  paper,  to  serve  as  a  cockade.  The  commandant  laughed 
at  seeing  us  clad  in  this  manner,  and  as  we  departed  from  the  cabin, 
all  the  people  followed  his  example,  the  women  affecting  to  be  struck 
with  admiration. 

We  patiently  took  the  road  by  which  we  had  come,  amidst  the 
imprecations  and  derision  of  the  rabble.  We  paced  along  in  mourn- 
ful silence,  but  on  looking  at  my  companion,  I  could  not  help  laughing 
to  see  him  so  accoutred,  and  he  was  equally  diverted.  "  Do  not  think, 
my  dear  friend,"  said  I, "  that  I  rated  the  commandant  so  roundly 
because  he  had  robbed  me,  and  I  was  unable  to  arm  myself  with  phi- 
losophy against  adverse  fortune  ;  it  was  only  because  he  wanted  te 
make  us  believe  that  what  he  did  was  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order.  Had  he  told  us  that  he  was  an  assassin  I  should  have  said 
nothing,  being  aware  that  such  a  vocation  required  him  to  deprive 
people  of  their  property ;  but  hypocrisy  combined  with  villainy,  disgusts 
me  extremely."  My  companion  began  to  complain  that  his  wooden 
shoes  hurt  him  very  much,  being  fit  only  for  peasants,  whose  feet  have 
become  callous ;  in  which  remark  I  sympathized,  for  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  walk.  At  length  we  reached  the  high  road,  without  a  farthing 
in  our  pockets,  and  attired  in  such  a  manner  that  the  passengers  eyed 
us  with  astonishmeut.  We  came  to  an  inn,  but  had  not  the  heart  to 
enter  it,  being  destitute  jof  the  means  of  paying  for  refreshment.  On 
proceeding  further,  we  perceived,  in  a  valley  on  our  right,  a  very  beau«- 
tiful  country-house.  I  proposed  to  my  companion,  that  as  tlie  brigands 
had  restored  to  us  our  papers,  and  among  them  a  bill  of  exchange  for 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs,  which  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
lodge  in  the  bank  of  Monsieur  Perrier,  before  I  left  Paris,  as  a  pro«- 
vision  against  any  misfortunes  that  might  happen,  we  should  go  to  thii) 
house,  obtain  an  interview  with  its  owner,  acquaint  him  with  our  mis- 
fortunes, deposit  the  bill  in  his  hands,  and  request  him  to  advance 
something  for  our  relief,  as  we  had  tasted  no  food  since  the  preceding 
night.  Though  my  companion  felt  great  -repugnance  at  going,  as  it 
were,  to  ask  alms,  yet  he  consented  to  accompany  me.  The  house 
was  half  a  mile  from  the  high  road,  and  we  approached  it  very  slowly^ 
as  our  feet  began  to  be  sore  with  wearing  the  sabots.  Having  rung 
the  bell,  there  came  out  a  man  very  well  dressed,  whom  we  might  have 
expected  to  give  us  a  little  soup  and  a  morsel  of  bread,  but  he  sfanl; 
the  door  in  our  faces.     Then,  looking  at  each  other,  we  concluded 
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that  he  had  taken  us  for  wandering  heggars ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
oiir  condition  was  more  critical  than  that  of  a  mendicant  who  is  accus- 
tomed  to  a  life  of  vagrancy  ;  for  we,  who  had  been  only  four  hours  in 
such  a  state,  found  it  insupportable.    After  we  had  waited  patiently 
a  fnll  hour,  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  in  a  cook's  dress  brought  us 
Rome  sonp   and  bread,  saying  to  us:  <<  E^t,  and  begone  quickly  tram 
hence/'    *^  My  good  man,"  said  I,  ^^  is  the  master  of  this  house   at 
home  ?"    **  Certainly,"  he  replied,  *^  and  he  is  just  now  at  dinner." 
**  Would  it  be  possible  to  speak  a  word  with  your  master  ?"  He  looked 
at  US,  and  began  to  laugh:  " pretty  people  you  are  to  speak  with  my 
ihastor,"  said  he.    "  Yet,"  replied  I,  "  you  may  possibly  be  mistaken 
in  judging  of  us  by  our  condition,  for  we  were  robbed  but  two  hours 
ago."     The  man  then  changed  his  tone,  and  said :  "  Wait,  and  I  will 
go  and  call  the  Count's   chamberlain."     In  ten  minutes  the  same 
person  came  who  had  opened  the  door,  and  enquired  what  we  wanted. 
I  said  we  wished  to  speak  with  his  master,  as  we  had  been  robhed. 
The  chamberlain,  with  a  look  of  compassion,  bade  us  come  into  the 
hall  and  sit  down,  and  he  would  tell  his  master  of  our  misfortune^  as 
soon  as  dinner  was  over.     Meanwhile  he  told  us  we  might  go  and  take 
some  refreshment  in  tlie  kitchen,  giving  orders  at  the  same  time,  that 
we  should  have  meat  and  drink.     I  was  not  slow  in  concluding  that 
the  master  of  the  house  must  be  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  accustomed 
to  do  good,  since  those  of  his  household  were  so  well  disposed.   I  have 
always  found,  that  if  the  master  be  a  tyrant,  the  servants  partake  of 
his  temper,  and  if  he  be  charitable,  they  will  be  charitable  likewise  ; 
as  the  proverb  says,  ^^  He  who  lives  with  the  lame,  will  learn  to  limp." 
On  entering  the  kitchen,  we  were  invited  to  sit  down,  and  the  cook, 
after  giving  us  a  hearty  welcome,  placed  before  us  a  roast  fowl,  a  plate 
of  ragoQt,  some  excellent  soup,  and  two  bottles  of  wine,  telling  us  that 
his  master  was  a  brave  gentleman,  whose  sole  pleasure  was  in  doing 
good.    The  cook,  who  proved  to  bfi  a  great  talker,  sat  down  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine  with  us,  and  asked  us  to  tell  him  what  had  happened  to 
us,  forgetting  that  dinner  was  not  yet  over.     The  servants  came  in  to 
ask  him  for  the  second  course,  and  the  moment  he  had  sent  it  to  table, 
he  returned  to  us,  bringing  some  pastry,  and  a  dish  of  caviare.     He 
bade  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  taking  care  to  fill  our  glasses ;  bat  we 
drank  sparingly,  as  we  expected  to  speak  with  his  master. 

When  the  Coimt  had  finished  dinner,  the  chamberlain  related  to 
him  our  misfortune,  and  he  immediately  desired  to  see  us.  The  cham- 
berlain came  for  us,  and  conducted  us  to  the  dining-room.  We  were 
ashamed  to  enter  it  in  such  wretched  attire.  The  Count,  who  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  was  a  handsome  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
his  wife  appeared  rather  younger  ;  there  were  also  at  table  four  boys, 
whom  I  judged  to  be  their  sons,  two  young  ladies,  and  a  gentleman. 
We  bowed  respectfully  to  the  Count,  who  asked  us  what  we  were,  and 
how  we  came  to  wear  that  dress.  I  then  related  to  him  all  our  adven- 
tures, from  our  residence  at  Brest  to  that  very  moment ;  I  also  pre- 
sented to  him  our  papers,  which  he  read  one  by  one.  It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  find  that  he  understood  Italian,  and  after  he  had  finished 
the  perusal,  I  said  to  him :  "  We  have  a  bill  of  exchange,  Sir,  on  the 
bank  of  Monsieur  Perrier,  at  Paris,  and  we  entreat  that  you  would  do 
us  the  favour  to  receive  it,  and  advance  us  a  sum  of  money  to  enable 
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US  to  reach  that  capital  in  a  little  belter  plight,  being  certain  that,  on 
writing  home  from  thence,  we  shall  be  supplied  with  remittances.    The 
Count,  and  all  the  persons  at  table,  looked  at  us  ^th  amazement,  and 
when  we  had  finished  our  recital,  he  said  to  us :  "  My  friends,  you 
cannot  conceive  how  much  I  feel  for  your  misfortunes,  yet  at  the  same 
time  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  which  they  have  afforded  me  of 
being  useful  to  my  fellow-creatures.     1  am  ashamed  of  residing  in  a 
country  infested  with  such  numbers  of  disorderly  people,  who,  under 
the  pretence  of  doing  good,  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes.     But  what  is 
to  be  done  ?     All  my  estates  lie  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  frequently  be  here  to  superintend  them.     You  will 
now  go  to  my  wardrobe,  and  dress  yourselves  as  yoa  please,  for  I  think 
you  will  find  a  variety  of  clothes  which  will  fit  you  extremely  well. 
We  shall  then  expect  you  to  coffee,  as  I  understand  you  have  already 
dined."     He  called  his  chamberlain,  and  desired  him  to  look  out  such 
suits  of  apparel  as  might  be  most  to  our  taste,  and  observed,  that  had 
we  been  in  or  near  some  town,  we  might  have  sent  for  a  tailor,  but  in 
a  remote   part  of  the   country  we  must  adapt   ourselves  to  circum- 
stances.    We  were  at  a  loss  for  terms  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
Count,  and  were  quite  charmed  with  the  hospitable  reception  he  had 
given  us.     The  chamberlain  conducted  us  to  his  wardrobe,  and  opening 
some  large  presses,  told  us  to  select  what  pleased  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  supplied  us  with  changes  of  linen.     We  threw  off  our  cloaks, 
and  washed  ourselves,  but  were  a  long  time  in  getting  rid  of  their 
musty  odour. 

Fortunately  we  found  apparel  which  exactly  fitted  ua,  and  having 
finished  our  toilette,  we  presented  ourselves  to  the  Count  and  hisr 
family,  who  were  waiting  coffee  for  us  in  the  drawing-room.  We 
went  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Countess,  who  said  to  me  :  "  They  tell 
US  that  the  habit  does  not  make  the  monk,  but  were  I  not  certain 
that  both  of  you  have  changed  your  dress  in  my  house,  I  should 
say  that  you  were  not  the  same  persons,  for  your  very  physiognomy 
is  altered." — ^^  Madam,''  replied  I,  "  in  cases  like  these,  the  physi- 
ognomy does  change  ;  we  were  suddenly  reduced  to  utter  destitution, 
and  as  suddenly  blest  with  an  asylum  where  compassion  was  shown 
to  our  misfortunes,  and  where,  having  forgotten  our  past  sufferings, 
we  resume  our  wonted  cheerfulness."  After  taking  coffee,  my  com- 
panion sat  down  to  play  chess  with  the  Count,  while  I  joined  the 
ladies  at  kcartb,  I  had  sat  down  without  money,  and  the  Countess 
quickly  perceiving  that  I  was  at  a  loss  for  counters,  rose  from  table, 
went  into  another  apartment,  and  returned  with  a  purse,  which  she 
gave  me,  and  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  contained  sixty  j^ancs. 
When  we  had  ceased  to  play,  the  Count  said  to  us  :  "  You  will  make 
this  house  your  home  for  four  or  five  days,  ere  you  set  out  for  Paris,  as 
I  wish  you  to  wait  for  the  diligence  by  which  you  will  travel  to  Laval, 
where  you  will  find  a  friend  of  mine,  who  thinks  as  I  diOy  and  will  cer- 
tainly treat  you  better  than  I  can."  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  dispense  with  all  compliment  from  me,  as  I  really  can- 
not find  words  adequate  to  express  our  gratitude."  The  Countess  re- 
plied, "  we  detest  compliments,  so  let  us  be  merry.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  cannot  go  to  the  chace  to-morrow  on  account  of  those  marauders." 
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I  then  enquired  of  the  Count  whether  the  government  did  not  intend  to 
remedy  this  evil.    "  What  can  be  done  ?'*  said  he.    "  Orders  for  tha^ 
purpose  have  been  sent  down,  but  these  brigands  give  no  heed  to 
them ;  they  even  laugh  at  then),  and  are  going  on  every  day  worse 
and  woi*se.    One  morning,  about  three  weeks  ago,  as  soon  as  I  had 
risen,  I  saw,  planted  before  my  house,  two  four-pounders,  and  a  band  of 
about  four  hundred  brigands.     Finding  myself  thus  besieged^  I  asked 
them  what  they  wanted.     They  answered  that  they  were  waiting  for 
their  commandant,  having  only  had  orders  to  blockade  the  house>  and 
let  no  one  out.    Two  hours  afterwards  arrived  the  commandant,  oa 
horseback,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  comrades,  also  mounted.     A 
messenger  was  instantly  sent  to  inform  me  that  if  I  did  not,  in  the 
course  of  six  hours,  supply  a  thouvsand  rations  of  bread,  eight  oxen, 
forage  for  a  thousand  horses,  and  ten  thousand  francs  in  money,  the 
house  should  be  levelled  to  tlio  ground, and  all  within  it  buried  under 
the  ruins.    Seeing  that  I  must  either  comply  with  their  demands  or 
perish,  I  ordered  my  house-steward  to  give  them  all  they  asked ;  and 
I  found  it  expedient  also  to  invite  the  commandant  and  his  principal 
officers  to  dine  with  me.    You  may  imagine  what  sort  of  pleasure .  I 
could  have  in  such  company;  they  seemed  the  worst  of  villains. 
Highwaymen  and  assassins  at  least  expose  their  lives,  and  are  always 
prosecutied  by  the  government,  but  these  infamous  brigands  are  quite 
at  their  ease,  and  levy  contributions  on  all  houses  which  they  think 
-capable  of  supplying  their  wants.    When  the  party  had  received  all 
that  they  had  demanded,  they  raised  the  blockade  of  my  house,  and 
went  away.   The  commandant  said— ^'  You  will  excuse  me~.  Count,  for 
having  come  with  an  armed  force,  for  I  cannot  otherwise  ensure  obe-* 
diencc." — ''  I  should  not  think  those  quite  wrong,"  said  I, "  who  refused 
to  obey  you  ;  what  right  have  you  to  levy  contributions  ?  Who  has 
given  you  orders  for  that  purpose  ?  Why  do  you  not  all  return  to  your 
homes  ?    Why  do  you  take  away  the  property  of  others,  and  enrich 
yourselves  at  the  cxpcncc  of  simpletons  like  me,  who  give  you  all  you 
ask?"  "  And  do  you  think,"  replied  the  commandant,'^  that,  after  toil- 
ing to  replace  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  throne,  we  shall  return  to  our 
homes,  contented  with  mere  thanks  ?    If  you  .do,  you  are  mistaken. 
When  we  have  made  our  fortunes  we  will  be  quiet,  but  not  till  then." 
Tlie  commandant  then  departed  with  his  people,  taking  away  all  tliat 
lie  had  levied  upon  us.    Thus  you  see  that  in  these  days  we  cannot 
venture  a  league  from  home.     The  brigands  went  the  other  day  to  m j 
brother,  who  lives  nine  miles   from  hence,  and  demanded  twelve 
thousand  francs,  and  three  thousand  rations,  while  some  of  them,  not 
content  with  this  plunder,  entered  my  brother's  house,  went  into  the 
room  occupied  by  the  seiTant-maids,  and  behaved  very  rudely  to  them. 
It  was  with  great  trouble  that  these  half-intoxicated  ruffians  could  be 
got  out  of  the  house,  nor  would  they  go  without'two  casks  of  cider.'' 

The  Countess,  interrupting  our  conversation,  told  us  that  supper 
was  on  table.  '^  Let  us  think  no  more  of  our  present  unhappy  situa- 
tion," said  she, "  but  hope  that  it  will  soon  change."  At  table  the 
Countess  afterwards  said  to  me :  "  This  evening  I  cannot  expect  it, 
|)ut  to-morrow  I  shall  request  that  you  will  give  me  a  minute  recital  of 
your  travels,  as  part  of  your  story  escaped  me  when  you  were  presented 
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to  US.  I  promised  her  that  I  should  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
comply  with  her  request.  After  a  veiy  agreeahle  evening,  we  i^ 
retired.  !  ' 

The  chamherlain  conducted  us  to  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments, 
consisting  of  two  sleeping-rooms  and  an  elegant  anti-chamber.  When 
he  was  gone,  my  companion  said:  "  Who  could  have  expected  to  hstve 
been  so  well  receivcrd  without  being  known  P  **  My  friend,"  I  replied^ 
"  in  travelling  we  encounter  vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil;  were  we 
always  to  meet  with  bad  people,  what  would  become  of  us  ?  Even  tKe 
few  we  do  meet  with,  it  is  difficult  to  detect,  so  as  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  them."  Wearied  with  the  troubles  and  fatigues  of  the  day,  we 
were  soon  asleep.  '     • 

Next  morning  the  chamberlain  awoke  us  and  said  that  our  coffee 
was  ready ;  we  rose  and  took  it  in  the  anti-chamber,  after  which;  as 
soon  as  we  were  dressed,  we  were  summoned  to  breakfast  with  the  Count 
and  Countess,  whom  we  found  seated  at  table. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  our  delightful  visit,  the  Count 
rose  from  his  seat  and  bade  me  follow  him,  together  with'  my  compa- 
nion, who  was  discoursing  with  the  three  ladies.  Having  conducted 
us  to  his  cabinet,  he  said:"  My  friends,  at  five  this  afternoon  the  diU- 
4^ence,  on  its  way  to  Laval,  will  pass  along  the  high  road  near  our 
house;  and  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  that  conveyance  to  resume 
your  journey.  I  have  ordered  a  portinanteau  to  be  prepared  for  you, 
containing  linen,  apparel,  and  all  else  that  you  may  want.  Here  are 
three  hundred  francs,  and  a  letter  for  a  friend  of  mine  at  Laval,  who 
will  welcome  you  most  kindly.  I  cannot  do  more :  and  I  hope  you  will 
receive  this  for  my  sake,  on  condition  that  you  do  not  name  me  to  any 
one  as  the  person  who  rendered  you  service  ;  this  I  ask  as  a  favour.^ 


JOURNAL  OF  A  TRAVELLER  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

[It  will  be.  seen  that  this  Journal  forms  a  continuation  of  the  ^^  Letters 
from  the  Continent/*  No.  I.  which  appeared  in  our  ninth  Number, 
N.  S.  and  which  circumstances  prevented  the  author  from  carrying 
on  in  that  form. — 'Ed.'] 

Tuesday,  August  9fA.— After  I  had  eaten  a  dinner  that  would 
have  satisfied  Ajax  himself,  niy  companion  politely  accompanied  me 
to  the  coach.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  mounted  ike  coup  be 
or  cabriolet,  (it  contained  six;  the  inside  of  the  carriage  six  more,) 
and  quitted  Ghent.  Go  to  a  gallery  of  the  pictures  of  P.  P.  Rubens 
and  choose  three  of  his  horseis  of  the  brightest  colours — ^a -^rt^nn 
chesnut ;  a  cream-coloured,  with  a  black  line  down  his  back,  as 
distinct  as  in  a  squirrel ;  and  a  kind  of  mottled  horse,  which  I  cannot 
describe:  let  them  have  the  same  flowing  manesj  the  same,  not 
absolutely  long  tails,  but  long  switch  tails,  the  same  fall  in  tiie  back, 
the  same  free,  independent  air,  and  the  same  gait  and  action,  yoke 
them  loosely,  three  abreast,  without  bracing  reins,  and  you  mT(  have 
our  gallant  team.  Go  next  to  the  title^^page  of  an  old  book  of 
reports,  and  take  the  frontispiece — the  portrait  of  Sir  EdwJEtrd  C^ke, 
of  Sir  Creswell  Loving,  or  of  Master  Edmund  Plowden^ — ^take  him  with 
his  black  skull-cap  or  coif,  with  his  flowing  locks  issuing  therefrom, 
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imth  his  bands  and  cassock,  and  with  his  hard  liney  fmce,  and  you  will 
have  the  man  on  whose  right  hand  I  sat.  Was  it  not  an  awful  thing  to 
sit  side-by-side  with  Sir  Creswell  Loving,  some  time  one  of  the  Jnstieei 
of  the  Common  Bank,  but  now  newly  risen  from  the  grave  and  the 
dead,  under  a  strange  canopy,  a  sort  of  moving  hermit's  cave,  and  -to 
be  drawn,  rumbling  along  the  paved  road,  by  three  horsea  tliat 
descended  from  a  picture  like  certain  persons  in  the  Castle  of  Otrantet 
After  my  awe  had  somewhat  abated,  I  naturally  wished  to  address 
Sir  Creswell ;  I  therefore  said  something  very  common-place,  and 
very  remote  from  what  I  desired  to  come  to  at  last.  After  a  long 
silence,  he  answered,  O-u^i !  so  loud,  with  so  strange  an  accent,  and 
80  drawled  forth,  that  had  the  horses  been  English,  and  not  of  the 
country  of  Rubens,  they  would  certainly  have  stopped.  After  some 
time  I  again  addressed  the  coifed  being,  calmly  and  meekly ;  again 
the  like  pause,  and  the  like  Out !  Being  discouraged  by  some  more 
fruitless  attempts,  I  produced  a  Latin  thesis,  with  which  I  had  bedi 
presented  at  Ghent,  and  began  to  read  it  to  myself ;  when  I  had 
almost  finished  it,  and  after  a  silence  of  two  hours,  these  wordar, 
uttered  in  a  loud  voice,  in  the  broadest  manner,  and  with  the  strongest 
guttural,  struck  my  astonished  ear :  ^^  Anfuit  hie  liber  impre^HtM 
JIhand€BV'  {Oand<B,)  While  I  was  turning  to  the  title^age  to 
answer  this  question,  it  was  followed  by  ^^  Apud  quern  f  inpreeisdf 
the  same  tone.  Afterwards,  the  awful  pleasing  being  pointed  oat 
some  convents  that  had  been  destroyed,  and  said  it  was  a  great  plt^. 
His  ideas  were  nearly  the  same  as  would  have  been  those  of  the 
before-mentioned  learned  persons,  had  they  been  extracted  alive  from 
their  tombs ;  the  world  had  lived  in  vain  for  him.  Perhaps  the  vtrj 
Chancellor  of  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  who  had  played  at  marbles  before 
the  time  of  legal  memory,  was  not  less  improved,  or  a  less  improveable 
creature.  We  reached  Brussels  at  half-past  seven.  I  was  handed 
out  of  the  carriage  by  an  officer  of  police,  and  I  repaid  his  polite- 
ness by  showing  him  my  passport. 

Wednesday y  Aug.  \Oth. — ^The  market  before  the  H6tel  de  Vitte^ 
was  quite  Amazonian — a  hundred  women  to  one  man.  The  iHiueiini' 
or  Picture  Gallery,  has  nothing  but  saints  and  saintesses :  these  shown 
in  Flemish  pictures,  and  cruelly  uninteresting  they  are.  Hamonr  is  a 
much  finer  thing  than  wit,  and  of  two  stories,  both  respeetiag  the 
same  person,  who  is  not  less  famous  for  his  dirt  and  voracity,  than  for 
jus  theological  attainments,  the  former  displays  wit,  the  latter,  which 
is  the  best,  humour.  The  first  is  a  saying  of  his  son,  a  petulant 
controversialist,  but  concerning  whom  let  no  ill  be  said,  because  he  is 
dead,  and  because  we  owe  a  story  to  him.  He  was  asked  how  his 
father  came  to  have  such  dirty  hands?  ^*  Because,"  he  repHed,  **  he 
is  always  rubbing  them  on  his  face."  The  second,  or  humorons 
-story,  is  this: — ^The  father  usually  illustitates  a  small  distance,  as,  for 
instance,  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  by  saying:  '^  It  is  as  broad  as  the 
black  of  my  nail."  The  Flemish  carry  their  humour  farther ;  for  in 
the  picture  of  the  gods  seated  on  Ol3rmpns,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
pubUc  gallery,  Venus  is  painted  with  nails  that  might  serve  to  illus* 
trate,  in  the  same  nianner,  the  same  space  as  those  of  the  Doctor.  I 
entered  several  large  and  handsome  churches ;  (the  cathedral  is  shut 
p£^rly  ^  closely  as  if  it  were  in  the  keeping  of  one  of  our  Deans ;)  th^ 
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had  pictures,  statues,  and  altars  in  plenty.  In  France,  women  only  are 
to  be  found  in  the  churches ;  here,  although  there  is  a  great  majority 
of  the  fair  sex,  yet  there  are  some  men,  and  even  a  few  well-dressed 
men,  or  at  least  men  who  may  be  so  considered  here.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  whilst  even  the  indifferent  Protestant,  in  walking  about  their 
cliurches  to  look  at  the  paintings,  treads  as  lightly  as  he  can  ;  the  men 
and  women,  who  are  employed  in  bringing  and  taking  away  the  chaiFs» 
make  as  much  noise  as  they  can;  they  being,  nevertheless,  good 
Catholics.  In  one  church,  in  a  side  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony, 
a  priest  was  saying  mass.  That  I  might  see  the  thing  perfectly,  and 
thus  be  able  to  judge  for  myself,  I  stood  as  near  to  him  as  I  could ; 
the  good  man  seemed  to  be.  annoyed  at  this ;  but  as  I  had  as  much 
right,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  to  stand  as  he  had  to  kneel,  I 
did  not  care  that  for  one  kind  look  he  gave  his  holy  tackle,  he  gave 
me  five  cross  looks,  but  I  kept  my  place.  A  fine  little  girl,  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  who  was  kneeling  at  the  rails,  kept  looking  at  me 
with  great  curiosity ;  her  eyes  seemed  to  say — '*  How  his  bones  will 
crack  in  the  fire  for  this."  As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  looks,  which 
are  very  deceitful,  they  at  least  seemed  to  say  also — ^"  It  is  a  pity,  I 
wish  some  one  would  teach  him  to  kneel,  and  to  do  as  we  do."  There 
is  a  considerable  hill  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  which  is  a  pleasinfj^ 
change  after  the  flat  country  in  which  Bruges  and  Ghent  are  situated. 
It  is  a  difficult  place  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  in  ;  the  traveller 
perceives  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  in  different  cities.  The 
poor  Flemings  are  very  unlucky ;  they  try  to  resemble  the  French,  who 
laugh  at  them,  and  with  reason.  They  are  joined  to  the  Dutch  ;  they 
pay  a  part  of  their  debt,  and  they  are  subjected  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  Dutch  currency  and  government,  and  the  Dutch  hate  them  for 
their  pains.  I  conversed  at  dinner  with  a  Dutchman,  who  was  sunk 
deep  in  the  sulks ;  he  said  that  Amsterdam  is  a  much  finer  city  than 
this  ;  that  the  houses  there  are  built,  not  of  gloomy  stone,  but  of  nice 
cheerful  brick,  the  streets  paved  with  smooth  clinkers,  and  so  on.  I 
could  not  agree  with  him ;  but  he  seemed  so  much  annoyed  at  my 
dissent,  that  I  was  obliged  to  back  out,  and  to  say  that  I  only  differed 
from  him  for  the  sake  of  conversation.  To  please  him,  I  assented 
also  to  his  notion,  that  we  make  no  good  cheese  in  England ;  but 
import  Dutch  cheese,  because  our  Cheshire  and  Stilton  are  uneatable. 
He  complained  over  and  over  again  of  the  streets  and  of  the  floors,  and 
said  that  the  sand  on  the  floor  made  him  feel  quite  sick,  and  took  away 
his  appetite.  This  at  first  seen\sunaccoimtable ;  but  great  is  the  force  of 
habit,  and  by  analogy  it  may  be  understood.  The  English  make  a 
great  point  of  personal  cleanliness.  To  us,  Venus  herself  would  not  be 
Venus,  if  she  had  dirty  hands ;  the  Dutchman  would  not  care  if  the 
goddess  of  Beauty  should  illustrate  short  distances  by  the  black  of 
her  nails ;  but  if  there  was  a  single  speck  of  dirt  on  the  step  before  the 
door,  or  a  little  sand  o»  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  she  sat,  lu^ 
love  would  be  turned  into  disgust.  They  show  many  reliques  in  the 
churches  here,  but  none  that  are  of  great  curiosity  or  interest.  At 
Cologne  I  was  told  that  they  have  the  first  animal  that  drew  blood, 
and  thus  broke  the  general  peace,  viz.  the  flea  that  bit  Eve  the  night 
after  her  fall,  and  to  her  great  dismay  ;  for  it  is  said  to  beoiearly  af 
large  as  a  well-grown  prawn.  I  cannot  say  that  I  l?eliev^  this  entirely  ; 
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yet,  as  I  have  seen  so  many  wonderful  thingSyl  cannot  say  that  I  db- 
believe  it.     The  unusual  size  of  the  creature  is  In  ^your  of  the  tratt 
of  the  story,  and  of  the  antediluvian  origin  of  the  insect,  for  therft 
were  giants  in  those  days,  aad  men  reached  a  prodigious  ase ;  hut 
since  the  Deluge,  hoth  ourselves  and  our  fleas  are  a  stunted^  shoit- 
lived,  aguish  race.     The  upper  part  of  this  city  is  as  clean  as  tha 
lower  part  is  dirty.      England  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country  in  £nrope 
where  a  man  will  splash  you  if  he  can  ;  in  all  other  places  he  will  act 
splash  you  if  he  can  avoid  it.     In  other  regions  he  will  slacken  hit 
pace,  stop,  or  cross  the  street,  that   he  may  not  incommode  yoa; 
especially  to  spare  a  lady,  there  is  nothing  he  will  not  do ;  hut  mi 
Englishman  will  risk  his  neck,  and  will  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to 
bespatter  a  lady  from  head  to  foot.     I  have  heard  that  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  gratuitous  brutality  may  be  found  as  well  as  in  Enghuid ; 
at  present  I  am  uuable  to  judge ;  wherever  I  shall  be,  I  will  not  faSL 
to  remark  it.     In  Flanders,  persons  engaged  in  aurigation  are  parti- 
cularly attentive  so  to  use  their  vehicles,  as  not  to  injure  foot  passen- 
gers.    The  walls  of  this  city  have  been  pulled  down,  and  many  houses 
built,  as  well  as  Boulevards  planted  all  round,  at  least  in  the  plan ; 
they  are  indeed  finished  in  some  parts,  and  are  a  considerable  improve- 
ment.     Although  the  walls  are  pulled  down,  an  immense  ditch  ""has 
been  dug,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ditch  is  a  high  wall,  like  Camot's 
detached  escarpment;  that  the  paternal  monarch  may  keep  his  free 
"subjects  within  the  city,  and  when  they  go  out,  may  ask  for  their 
passports.     All  the  vermin  dependant  on  the  government,  pretend  that 
they  hardly  know  the  coin  when  they  see  a  franc  ;  the  bankers,  who 
are  independent  people,  try  to  tempt  your  purse  to  join  the  Dutch 
interest,  by  displaying  the  new  bright  coinage.    The  same  coins  will 
not  suit  a  dear  and  a  cheap  country — Holland  and  Flanders. 

Thursday,  Aug,  Wth, — I  found  the  cathedral  open,  and  the 
interior  handsome,  with  good  painted  glass,  pictures,  and  statues^  and 
a  grotesque  and  gorgeous  magnificence.  A  representation  of  the 
Virgin  in  wax-work,  coloured  to  the  life,  attired  in  brocade  and  lace, 
and  in  a  regular  court-dress,  is  surely  in  a  bad  taste.  Not  only  the 
Virgin,  but  other  more  awful  persons  are  represented  in  wax-work.  I 
remember,  that  some  years  ago,  in  1816,  on  a  Sunday,  when  the 
cathedral  was  very  full,  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  see,  as  I  then 
supposed,  a  great  special-pleader  of  those  days.  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  find  him  in  Brussels ;  but  at  that  time  the  scripture— J*'  I 
became  a  stranger  amongst  my  mother's  children,"  was  fulfilled  in  the 
English  nation.  The  English  crowded  abroad  in  such  swarms,  that 
although  I  was  in  a  strange  country,  armed  with  a  passport,  and  con- 
sequently a  stranger,  yet  I  ought  not  to  have  been  astonished,  if  I .  had 
seen,  on  turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  my  sister,  or  my  brother,  or  all 
my  mother's  children.  I  accordingly  believed  my  eyes,  and  ran  up  to 
shake  hands  with  him ;  but,  to  my  utter  amazement,  I  found  that  it  was 
not  a  man,  nor  even  the  image  of  a  man.  Protestants  must  naturally 
be  shocked  to  see  the  Supreme  Being  represented  in  the  most  perfect 
human  shape.  The  special-pleader,  whom  all  loved  and  respected, 
had  no  form  or  comeliness  to  borrow.  His  appearance^  therefore,  for 
such  a  purpose,  was  less  pardonable. 

I  was  never  so  much  struck  by  the  absurdity  of  the  duty  of  a 
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sentinel,  as  during  my  stay  in  Brussels;  my  hotel  was  opposite  the 
Mint,  where,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  an  unhappy  creature  was 
walking  up  and  down.  A  very  ample  porter  was,  no  douht,  within  the 
gates,  and  was  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  place  ;  and 
this  hrave  fellow  might  have  been  employed  more  creditably,  and  more 
agreeably,  in  driving  a  plough  or  thrashing  in  a  barn. 

We  dined  at  two.  A  German  cut  his  finger  and  bled  like  a  pig. 
A  beautiful  Flemish  lady  was  at  table,  tall,  with  a  fine  figure,  and 
clear  complexion,  black  eyes  and  hair ;  but  she  looked  stiff  and  stupid. 
Women  in  these  countries  do  not  seem  as  if  they  could  make  love.  I 
suppose  they  increase  and  multiply,  and  look  sulky  all  the  time.  I 
walked  round  part  of  the  Boulevards,  which  was  handsome,  and  of  th$ 
old  walls,  from  which  the  view  of  Brussels  is  good.  The  place  has 
been  wonderfully  altered  and  improved.  I  had  observed  in  all  the 
cities  which  I  had  visited,  that  the  brewers  dweU  in  good  houses ; 
brewing  is  a  good  trade  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  And  I  remarked 
here  that  a  great  many  masons  live  in  handsome  messuages ;  I  presume 
in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  rage  for  building.  I  saw  stuck  up 
on  the  door  of  a  church,  amongst  other  ecclesiastical  puffs  and  adver- 
tisements, the  notice  of  a  Dogmatical  and  Moral  Catechism,  by  an 
ex-Jesuit.  It  must  be  a  valuable  work,  especially  the  moral  part  of 
it.  The  old  women  in  the  churches,  who  hold  communion  with  the 
world  of  spirits  in  grunts  and  groans,  looked  at  me  with  the  calm 
anger  of  justice,  whilst  I  walked  quietly  about  to  view  the  paintingsji 
as  at  a  crooked  billet  saved  only  for  burning,  or  at  a  leg  of  mutton 
that,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  roasted.  The  streets  of  Brussels  were 
full  of  schismatics — not  of  the  kind  which  splits  religion  into  sects ; 
these  split  wood  into  faggots.  From  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  matter,  they  seemed  to  promise  to  cleave  the  heads  of  passen- 
gers ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  these  promises  realized.  I 
was  joined  by  an  agreeable  friend,  whom  I  had  left  at  Ghent ;  we 
passed  the  evening  not  unpleasantly  in  discoursing  of  beer  and  Univer- 
sities. That  a  Professor  at  Ghent  should  put  his  Doctor's  gown  over 
a  short  grey  shooting-jacket,  as  he  did,  seemed  odd,  and  as  if  a  game- 
keeper were  made  a  Doctor ;  but  it  is  not  so  irrational  on  mature 
reflection ;  it  is  only  to  do  in  practice,  what  was  done  at  Oxford  in 
theory;  and,  figuratively,  they  made  General  Blucher  anLL.D.  and  thus 
virtually  put  the  Doctor's  robes  over  his  regimental  small-clothes. 
They  drink  here  prodigious  quantities  of  beer.  I  tasted  that  of 
Louvaine,  which  is  most  esteemed ;  (they  have  thirty  or  forty  sorts  of 
beer ;)  it  was  very  bitter,  but  net  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  used  to 
it.  This  bitterness  may  give  it  a  relish.  It  should  seem  that  Univer- 
sities are  always  the  seats  of  celebrated  beer.  Louvaine,  it  is  well 
known,  is  renowned  as  an  University.  Our  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  severally  famed  for  their  several  ales,  as  well  as  Edinburgh.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  London  University  will  succeed,  and  greatly  prosper^ 
if  it  be  only  to  improve  the  breed  of  malt  liquor  in  the  metropolis,    -i 

Friday y  Aug,  Vlth. — An  important  date;  a  fine  day  for  grouse-* 
shooting.  I  rose  at  five,  and  left  Brussels  at  six  in  the  morning ;  we 
drove  through  the  forest  to  Waterloo,  where  we  took  a  hasty,  rude^ 
and  cheap  breakfast,  at  eight  o'clock.  As  we  drove  past  the  field,  no 
one  mentioned  or  alluded  to  the  battle.     Possibly  all  thought  it  had 
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been  bought  somewhat  dearly,  and  were  unwilling  to  talk  about  a  bad 
bargain.  Waterloo  is  still  a  poor  place ;  one  may  see,  howeTas,  a 
little  improvement  in  the  houses,  caused  by  the  money  which  tbe 
hosts  of  visitors  have  left  behind  them ;  but  the  common  people  art 
barelegged  and  poor ;  and  they  have  not  improved  their  breed  of 
pigs,  which  still  look  like  greyhounds.  I  observed  on  the  right,  ail 
immense  mound,  with  a  spiral  ascent,  like  the  tower  of  Babel ;  many 
workmen  were  employed  upon  it.  On  the  top  will  be  placed  a  colossal 
lion,  in  commemoration  of  the  victoiy.  The  mound  is  formed  like 
the  rest  of  the  country,  of  sand.  Will  it  not  settle,  and  gradually 
sink  ?  and  will  not  the  rain  wash  it  away  ?  The  conducteur  or  gaard 
of  the  diligence  had  his  wife  with  him ;  he  amused  himself  and  the 
Test  of  the  party,  by  pretending  to  offer  her  for  sale,  at  a  chimerically 
extravagant  price — 4,000  francs,  about  160/.  For  some  time  all  were 
amused,  the  lady  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  she  disputed  about  it  loudly 
and  violently ;  at  last  she  got  into  a  real  rage,  and  became  silent  and 
sulky,  and  remained  quiet  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  which  time 
she  said  to  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes — (I  had  sat  in  attentive  silence 
during  all  the  dispute) — ^^  The  world  is  so  malicious,"  I  answered : 
**  Y6S ;  but  nobody  believes  what  the  world  says."  She  was  not  qnite 
satisfied  with  this  reply,  but  said :  ^^  There  are  many  women  so  wiclced, 
that  all  that  people  can  say  against  them  is  not  enough ;  but  there  are 
others  who  are  correct  and  prudent."  She  evidently  did  not  wish  that 
the  supply  of  good  women  should  equal  the  demand,  lest  160/.  a-piece 
should  become  a  still  more  extravagant  price  than  it  then  appeared. 
In  time,  however,  she  recovered  her  spirits,  and  entered  into  ahother 
loud  and  violent  dispute,  about  the  superiority  of  the  Walloons  (of 
whom  she  was  one)  over  the  Flemish  women  in  cleanliness  and  chastity, 
and  continually  repeated  the  proverb :  '^  It  takes  twelve  Flemings  and 
one  pig  to  make  thirteen  swine."  She  had  the  voice  of  a  boatswain^ 
and  was  a  broad,  brown,  little  barbarian,  but  not  ill-looking. 

I  arrived  at  half-past  one  at  Namur,  at  the  H6tel  d'Harschmp^ 
which  is  a  good  house.  After  dinner  I  walked  about  the  city ;  a  small 
place  in  a  pretty  valley,  fortified,  and  full  of  soldiers  and  their 
women.  As  these  good  people  have  nothing  to  do,  and  have  had 
toothing  to  do  for  these  ten  years — I  speak  of  the  soldiers  only^ — ^th^ 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  prodigious  noise,  that 
they  may  at  least  have  the  appearance  of  being  busy  ;  they  accord- 
ingly kept  up  an  immense  din,  day  and  night,  with  drums  and  tnuhpets. 
The  cathedral  is  a  handsome  Roman  church,  with  a  dome,  and  plenty 
of  statues  and  pictures.  They  were  singing  and  making  the  mdst 
frightful  noise,  I  think,  I  ever  heard  in  any  church  or  chapel,  which  la 
saying  a  great  deal.  I  observed  a  bull  or  two  of  the  late,  and  one  of 
the  present  Pope ;  they  were  handsomely  framed  and  glazed,  and  duly 
accepted  by  the  Bishop  of  Namur,  whose  portrait  figures  in  the  print- 
shops.  They  were  written  in  a  canting  style  ;  I  forget  what  they  Were 
about.  There  was  a  box  with  an  inscription,  enjoining  all  persons  wfio 
eat  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  laitage^  during  Lent,  to  put  their  coiitiibu- 
tions  into  it.  I  thought  that  the  description  of  person  applied  very 
well  to  myself,  but  I  did  not  contribute.  In  another  church  I  saw  a 
painted  figure  of  St.  Fiacre,  the  tutelary  deity  of  hackney-coaches,  or 
Jarvics ;  he  was  clad  in  the  robes  of  a  Bishop,  and  held  a  book  in  his 
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hand:  I  suppose  the  editio  princep^  of  the  Book  of  Fares^  as 
pablished  by  the  Commisdioners  of  Hackney-coach^^.  I  thought  thki 
there  was  a  strong  family  likeness ;  I  have  seen  many*  of  the  childr^ 
who  resembled  the  father.  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
return  thanks  to  this  divine  personage  for  all  favours,  and  to  pray 
for  a  continuance  of  them.  The  cathedral  is  seated  on  a  rock, 
lofty,  steep,  and  defended  on  one  side  by  the  Meuse,  on  the  other 
by  the  Sambre,  and  behind  by  rocks.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  into  such  a  place ;  but  brave  men  can  go  any 
where,  and  can  defend  any  place;  and  unless  men  be  brave,  au 
fortifications  are  useless.  There  must  be  a  fine  view  from  the  top  ;  it 
would  have  been  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  climbed  up.  I  supposed 
that  the  governor  of  the  place,  either  would  or  would  not  have  given 
permission  to  see  it ;  and  I  heard  in  the  morning  that  he  would,  and[ 
that  some  travellers  had  seen  it ;  but  the  being  passed  about  with 
much  absurd  form,  from  one  guard  to  another,  and  all  the  military 
boastings  about  the  strength  of  the  place^  would  have  made  the  ascent 
a  tiresome  bore.  The  battlements,  or  parapet  of  the  bridge,  at6 
upon  a  good  plan,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  other 
place ;  they  are,  in  fact,  two  steps ;  upon  the  lowest,  you  can  sit  con- 
veniently, and  lay  your  arm  upon  the  highest,  and  look  over  it ;  and  it 
is  not  so  high  as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  walkers.  Many  persons  were 
sitting  in  this  manner ;  a  bridge  is  for  various  reasons  a  nice  lounging 
place.     I  went  to  bed  early,  and  rose  at  four. 

Saturday  Aug,  \Ath. — We  took  coffee,  went  on  board  the  barge  at 
six,  and  started  about  half-past.  I  found  the  barge  tolerably  conve- 
nient. The  banks  of  the  Meuse  are  beautiful ;  there  are  fine  rocks  on 
both  sides ;  trees,  villages,  pleasant  seats  and  chateaus.  The  river  swarms 
with  fish ;  their  sudden  and  quiet  dartings  were  visible  through  the  clear 
water;  some  were  of  a  good  size.  The  stream  was  with  us,  but  the 
river  was  very  low ;  the  bottom  of  the  barge  scraped  in  many  places 
against  the  gravel.  We  were  towed  by  one  horse ;  when  the  wind 
sprung  up  we  took  him  on  board,  and  put  up  a  sihall  sail.  About  half 
way  to  Huy  we  saw  and  welcomed  the  first  vineyards ;  they  are  oh 
the  left  banks,  and  continue  all  the  way  to  Liege.  We  reached  Huy 
at  eleven ;  its  citadel  stands  on  a  lofty  rock ;  the  surrounding  country 
is  beautiful.  We  had  a  dinner  of  cold  meat,  fish,  and  excellent  fruiL 
Namur  and  Liege  are  said  to  be  fine  fruit  countries.  There  was  a 
large  lump  of  butter  on  the  table,  stamped  with  the  cross  and  the  letters 
IHS.  This  is  carrying  superstitious  trifling  to  the  utmost,  and  cqulS 
only  be  surpassed  by  making  buttet-prints  of  the  Pope's  bulls.  Tie 
town  is  small,  ancient,  and  neat.  The  loss  of  any  tooth,  but  especially 
of  the  sweet  tooth,  is  a  real  loss.  My  companions  still  retained  tKfS; 
valuable  little  bone :  they  were  delighted  to  see  a  good  pastry-cook'ji 
shop ;  they  stood  and  admired  it,  and  pointed  oiit  some  cakes  peculiar 
to  this  country,  called  galette ;  they  were  square  and  pierced  witli 
square  holes:  I  was  in  great  haste,  and  had  none  of  the  small  money 
of  the  country,  or  I  would  have  purchased  one.  It  is  a  happiness  t6 
like  any  thing,  even  a  cake ;  they  are  the  happiest  who  have  the  niost 
likes  and  the  fewest  dislikes.  At  noon  we  went  on  board  another  boat ; 
it  was  much  larger  than  the  first,  but  less  neat  and  less  commodious. 
It  was  crammed  with  goods  of  all  sorts,  and,  besides  the  passenger* 
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from  Namnr,  there  were  a  great  many  coontrywomen  and  chfidveo  ;  it  j 
seemed,  in  short,  to  be  the  great  medium  of  carriage  and  comimiraica-'> 
tion:  boats  were  continuaUy  coming  alongside  to  take  away,  or*M. 
supply  passengers  and  goods.    There  were  four  horses  on  board,  but  • 
we  did  not  use  them ;   they  were,  I  presume,  to  draw  the  barge  bask  r. 
again  against  the  stream:   we  had  only  a  little  sail,  and  as  the  wind 
died  away,  our  course  was  slow  and  tedious.    The  banks  are  not  sa 
high,  and  the  river  is  wider,  but  the  whole  distance  is  nearly  as  beau-' 
tiAil  as  that  which  we  made  before  dinner.    There  are  iron  mines  r 
tbey  were  washing  the  ore  in  many  places  on  the  left  bank:  there  .orer 
also  lime-kilns  and  coal-pits,  but  they  do  not  make  the  country  so  -^ 
detestable  as  in  our  coal  countries :  here  they  are  not  blessed  with  * 
steam-engines ;  and  an  audacious  contempt  for  public  convenience  la  - 
only  to  be  found  in  England,  where  the  government  sets  the  example, 
and  individuals  follow  it  with  great  spirit.    It  began  to  rain,  and  we  * 
arrived  at  Liege  in  the  wet     The  children  were  busy  with  branches^ 
of  trees,  and  were  preparing  for  a  religious  procession  that  was  to  take* 
place  the  next  week.     I  had  heard  from  many  persons  that  the  people- 
of  this  city  are  uncivil  and  stupid :  a  feUow  carried  my  b&gs  tluroiigli 
the  rain  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  and  let  them  fall  two  or  three 
times;    he  grumbled  exceedingly  at  what  was  given  him,  and  was 
extremely  dissatisfied,  although  it  was  the  usual  and  fit  sum.    Seen 
after  I  had  reached  the  inn  I  was  crossing  the  yard  by  the  frequented 
path,  when  a  mastiff,  that  was  chained  up  in  a  corner  where  no  one 
could  see  him,  (and  being  a  Walloon  he  did  not  give  notice  by  bark- 
ing,) flew  upon  me,  and  seized  me  by  the  right  knee;   with  my  Jeft 
foot  I  gave  him  such  a  hearty,  sincere,  undisguised  kick  in  the  bellyy 
that  the  dog  had  the  sense  to  take  it  as  it  was  meant.    He  tore  my 
pantaloons  a  good  deal,  but  only  bruised  my  knee  a  little,  withoirt 
breaking  the  skin,  so  that  I  was  none  the  worse,  and  I  felt  more 
pleasure  at  having  got  off  so  well,  than  displeasure  at  the  cynic,  whe 
possibly  thought  that  pain,  at  least  in  another,  is  no  evil.    Oar  supper 
was  in  the  rough ;  the  wine  execrable.     My  bed-room  stunk,  and  the 
windows  could  not  be  opened.  They  neglected  to  call  me  in  the  mornings 
although  particularly  desired,  a  gross  breach  of  social  £aith ;  and  no 
attendance  could  be  procured,  either  by  bell  or  voice.     They  had 
besides  two  great  criteria  of  the  savage  which  I  had  observed  in 
Ireland,  and  have  heard  may  be  found  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland—^ 
first,  the  better  sort  of  people  take  infinite  pains  to  persuade  yon  that 
it  is  not  a  barbarous  place,  but  very  civilized ;   second,  you  can  get 
nothing  done  for  you,  except  through  the  mediation  and  intercession 
of  a  person  of  the  country,  and  then,  with  a  great  show  of  alacrity,  it 
is  exceedingly  ill  done.     On  the  other  hand,  people  who  have  lived  at 
Liege,  say  that  the  inhabitants  are  kind,  friendly,  and  neighbourly  : 
the  defects  which  I  observed  might  be  peculiar  to  the  inn  where  I 
lodged,  although  I  had  been  told,  perhaps  by  an  interested  party,  that 
it  was  the  best  in  the  town.    There  is  a  certain  frankness  in  the  people 
which  pleases ;  the  master  and  mistress  dined  at  table  with  the  gaesta 
in  a  familiar  manner ;  and  the  landlord  shook  hands  heartily  at  partings 
and  wished  me -a  safe  and  pleasant  journey.    There  were  twin  sisters, 
daughters  of  the  house,  as  the  phrase  is,  fourteen  years  of  age,  remark- 
ably alike:  a  pleasant  sight  to  persons  who  are  fond  of  children— that 
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rs,  I  presume,  to  all  persons ;   yet  neither  gods  nor  mortal  men  can 
like  a  dirty  bed-room;  and  in  bed  I  thought  of  the  proverb  so  ofteo' 
quoted  by  the  wife  of  the  conducteur,  and  that  she  had  quoted  It' 
wiong;  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I  had  heard  it  thus  r-^— It  takes' 
twelve  Flemings  and  a  pig 'to  make  one  Walloon. 

The  Liege  newspaper  is  csAled  Matkieu  Ijaensbergh,    I  was  told 
that  Matthew  was  formerly  a  celebrated  maker  of  almanacks.  I  suppose 
that  his  name  is  used  as  Dr.  Franklin  makes  use  of  the  name  "  Poor' 
Richard."    I  heard  frequently  in  the  evening  a  deep-toned  bell ;  it  was, 
I  think,  the  finest  and  deepest  tone  I  had  ever  heard.   I  could  not  learn 
any  thing  about  it  of  the  people  then  present.    I  was  much  amused  with 
a  person  I  met  with  in  the  barge ;  he  was,  or  had  been,  an  iron-merchant,' 
and  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  probably  in  the  way  of  his  trade:  he 
was  a  singular  man,  and  seemed  to  be  a  worthy  person.    He  was  on  the 
point  of  being  married,  and  the  childish  joy,  and  the  childish  commu* 
nicativeness  he  displayed,  were  the  most  amlising  parts  of  his  character. 
Every  thing  that  an  Englishman  would  have  concealed  most  studiously,* 
he  as  studiously  strove  to  make  manifest.    I  never  saw  a  person  so 
truly  happy,  and  so  entirely  engrossed  by  any  object.  We  do  all  in  our 
power  to  subdue  this  kind  of  feeling ;  but,  if  love  makes  a  persr>n  so 
happy,  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  cultivate  habits  of  love.     It  may  be 
urged,  the  mischief  is  that  the  illusion  is  so  very  liable  to  be  Suddenly 
dispersed;   but  is  it  not  because  habits  contrary  to  this  passion  ire 
formed  ?    Would  it  not  be  otherwise  if  youth  were  carefully  trained  in 
a  different  manner.     Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  the  happiest  of  men. 
The  lady  was  of  a  certain  age,  the  widow  of  a  French  oflScer ;  her  father 
was  a  German,  her  mother  an  Italian,  she  was  therefore  born  to  be 
musical,  and  had  cultivated  music :    according  to  her  lover's  account 
she  was  a  great  proficient.     She  had  been  ten  years  a  widow,  and  had 
a  child,  a  boy,  twelve  years  of  age.  It  was  four  years  since  her  intended 
had  first  seen  her,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  was  captivated  by  the  sensi- 
ble and  judicious  manner  in  which  she  ed  ucated  her  son.  If  he  was  a  com* 
petent  judge,  this  was  no  small  merit,  for  herein  ladies  in  her  situation 
most  commonly  fail.     The  only  son  of  a  widow  seldom  turns  out  wejl,  or 
even  the  sons  of  a  widow,  as  women  have  rarely  firmness  enough  to 
manage  the  turbulent  spirit  of  a  boy.     The  betrothed  man  was  forty 
or  forty-five  years  old,  and  in  delicate  health,  and  a  poor-looking 
fellow.     Being  joked  with  a  little  about  a  certain  probable  event,  he 
bore  quizzing  well,  but  he  frequently  recurred  to  that  subject  of  his 
own  accord :   he  hoped  it  would  not  be  so — his  wife  was  a  woniian  of 
too  much  sense— her  mind  was  not  unoccupied.     To  be  sure,  she  was 
fond  of  dress ;  but  it  became  her ;  and  she  went  to  mass  every  morning. 
At  all  events,  women  have  so  much  art,  that,  if  it  must  happen,  it  will 
be  kept  snug ;  he  would  never  know  it.    *^  And  if  I  do,  I  hope  I  shall 
bear  it  like  a  philosopher.    I  have  always  lived  like  a  philosopher ;  I 
have  endeavoured  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  nature;  I  hate  all 
other  laws ;  and  this  would  be  according  to  the  law  of  nature.     But  it 
is  impossible.    I  wish  you  knew  my  wife ;  I  am  sure  you  would  think  so. 
I  call  her  my  wife  because  she  will  be  in  a  fortnight/'     In  this  course 
ran  the  stream  of  his  thoughts ;  and  he  often  expressed  them  thus,  with 
a  certain  anxiety,  bat  without  alarm.     Throughout  Flanders  the 
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people  seemed  to  take  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Ghneeks, 
and  spoke  warmly  on  the  subject,  and  with  much  more  zeal,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  than  my  countrymen ;  even  persons  in  a  rank  of  life  where  each 
enthusiasm  would  not  be  looked  for. 

I  read  in  Matthew  Laeusbergh,  that  five  cur^s  at  Ghent,  in  their 
different  parish  churches,  preached  violently  on  the  same  Sunday 
against  the  editor  of  a  Ghent  newspaper  by  name,  and  that  the  next 
morning  his  printers  came  to  him  and  said  that  they  would  no  longer 
work  for  such  an  impious  wretch.  How  would  the  editors  of  onr 
Loudon  newspapers,  morning  and  evening,  like  this  kind  of  persecution  ? 
They  would  think,  most  justly,  that  for  such  a  wicked  conspiracy  to 
injure  an  individual,  the  reverend  offenders  ought  respectively  to  haTe 
a  year's  imprisonment,  preceded  and  followed  by  one  hoar  of  the 
pillory.  These  consecrated  persons  wisely  enjoin  a  repose  from  seculair 
labours  on  the  Sabbath,  but  are  unable  to  rest  even  one  day  in  seven* 
from  the  eternal  obligations  of  malice  and  hatred,  which  they  have 
imposed  upon  themselves. 

Sunday,  Aug.  \Ath. — It  had  rained  all  the  evening,  and  I  had  not 
seen  any  thing  of  the  town ;  my  kind  friend,  the  lover,  walked  with  me 
through  two  of  the  principal  churches.  They  were,  as  nsnal^  hand- 
some, with  pictures,  statues,  and  altars:  in  both  the  vaulted  roo& 
were  painted  with  arabesques,  which  had  a  pleasing  effect.  In  one 
church  a  man  was  preaching  in  bad  French,  which  is  the  language  of 
the  country.  There  were  many  people  present,  I  had  therefore,  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  Walloons  ;  they  are  not  sallow  and 
swarthy  like  the  Flemings,  but  fair  and  light-haired  like  the  English. 
From  the  coarse  quality  of  the  wine  of  the  first  vineyards  which  we 
met  with,  I  was  led  to  suppose,  that  if  the  schemes  for  making  wine 
from  grapes  grown  in  England  should  succeed,  the  wine  would  be  of 
little  value.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  the  manner  of 
preparing  it,  for  the  wine  in  the  North  of  France  is  by  no  jpeans 
unpleasant.  I  left  the  city  of  hardware,  the  Sheffield  of  the  Nether- 
lands, amongst  good  wishes  of  a  pleasant  journey  from  the  Walloons, 
which  somewhat  softened  my  heart  towards  them.  The  country  as  far 
as  Aix  la  Chapelle  is  beautiful,  divided  by  hedges,  with  hedge-rowv, 
with  woods,  field-paths,  stiles,  and  villages,  like  the  best  and  inland 
parts  of  England.  The  people  were  dressed  in  their  beat  \  I  saw  a 
great  number  turn  out  of  a  church:  the  men  wore  blue  frocks,  reaching 
down  to  the  knee,  like  the  Flemings  and  our  butchers ;  and  caps  instead 
of  hats,  which  distinguished  them  from  our  country-folks ;  but  the 
women  were  exactly  like  our  villagers,  somewhat  plain  in  their  dress, 
but  still  their  appearance  was  the  same.  I  remarked  that,  like  our 
women,  most  of  them  carried  a  prayer-book,  bound,  as  with  us,  in  red 
or  black,  the  edges  of  the  leaves  smeared  with  brimstone,  a  rude  and 
cheap  mode  of  gilding ;  and  that  the  book  was  folded  in  a  clean  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  is  never  used,  but  merely  produced  to  show  that 
the  fair  owner  has  such  an  article  of  superfluous  luxury,  and  it  is 
carefully  laid  by  to  be  produced  again  in  the  like  manner  on  the  next 
Sunday.  We  had  four  horses,  harnessed  in  pairs  in  the  English 
fashion,  but  without  bearing  reins.  On  this  road,  as  on  all  the  others, 
there  were  plenty  of  beggars ;  the  people  gave  to  them  liberally.  It  is 
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a  great  bore  to  b^  tormented  by  tbem,  and  it  is  a  great  bore  to  pay 
the  poor-rates.  It  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  exercise  of  actual 
almsgiving  be  not  salutary  to  the  giver.  If  I  were  obliged  to  live 
amongst  bigots,  (which  would  be  a  great  evil,)  I  had  rather  live 
amongst  bigots  who  held  good  works  in  repute,  than  amongst  bigots 
who  despise  them,  and  stand  entirely  upon  faith. 

(^The  remainder',  embracing  a  route  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  will 

appear  in  subsequent  Numbers,^ 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  BUTTERFLIES. 

Thb  Chevalier  de  Boufflers,  whom  Delille  characterised  as  "  the 
honour  of  knighthood  and  the  flower  of  Troubadours,"  the  erotic 
poet,  the  agreeable  novelist,  so  long  the  delight  of  the  salons  of  Paris, 
the  true  sage,  who  preferred  the  society  of  the  Muses,  and  the  happy 
independence  without  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  their  favours,  to 
the  splendour  of  wealth  or  the  glory  of  an  illustrious  name,  was  by 
turns  an  abbot,  a  colonel  of  hussars,  a  painter,  an  academician,  a 
legislator,  and,  under  all  these  characters,  the  most  gay,  careless,  and 
witty  of  French  cavaliers. 

I  was  long  acquainted  with  this  highly-gifted  man.  I  saw  him  in 
1780  at  the  beautiful  estate  of  Ghanteloup,  near  Amboise,  whither  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  then  an  exile  from  the  Court,  attracted  all  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  France,  whether  for  birth  or  merit.  It  was  the 
focus  of  the  most  brilliant  wits  and  beauties  of  the  day.  The  Duchess 
de  Choiseul,  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  on  the  lovely  banks  of  the 
Loire,  had  a  regard  for  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  which  did  her 
honour ;  he  was  her  companion  in  her  walks,  in  the  chace,  and  still 
more  frequently  in  ber  visits  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor  peasants,  to 
whom  this  accomplished  and  excellent  woman  constantly  administered 
comfort  and  assistance. 

Madame  de  Choiseul,  who  was  in  her  youth  extremely  intimate  with 
Buffon,  had  imbibed  from  that  celebrated  man  a  str<mg  taste  for 
the  observation  of  natural  objects.  Her  library  contained  a  complete 
collection  of  liatural  historians,  ancient  and  modern  ;  she  was  paitiott- 
larly  fond  of  the  study  of  Reaumur,  who,  though  he  does  not,  like 
Buffon,  describe  the  beauties  of  nature  in  a'  style  of  rich  and  varied 
eloquence,  displays  more  patient  and  accurate  ebservation. 

This  delightful  and  exhaustle^  ^udy  had  inspired  Madame  d% 
Choiseul  with  a  new  and  fanciful  idea.  Opposite  to  the  windows  of  her 
own  room  she  had  erected  a  temple  of  gauze  of  antique  fom^,  and 
sheltered  by  an  ample  roof;  during  the  summer  she  amused  herself 
with  collecting  in  this  airy  palace  all  the  most  beautiful  butterflies  of 
the  country.  A  limpid  brook  flowed  through  the  floor  of  turf,  and  the 
senses  were  feasted  by  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  flowers,  the  refreshing 
coolness  and  the  balmy  perfume  of  the  air. 

The  Duchess  alone  had  a  key  df  the  Temple  of  Butterflies,  which  Was 
peopled  by  the  assiduity  of  the  village  girls  of  the  neighbourhood. 
They  strove,  by  presenting  her  with  some  new  species,  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  their  beloved  and  respected  patroness,  and 
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they  were  sure  to  receive  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  beauty  ad 
rarity  of  their  offerings,  so  that  the  hanks  of  the  Cher  and-  the  Ijeira> 
and  the  extensive  meadows  which  skirt  them,  were  fhll  of  y6iuig 
girls,  with  gauze  nets  iu  their  hands,  hreathless  with  the  chace  of  their 
i^ail  and  heautiful  prey. 

Boufflers  was  frequently  a  witness  to  the  Duchess's  aflsidiunu  earetf 
ahout  her  favourite  temple.  '^  Chevalier/'  said  she  to  him,  with' 
an  agreeable  smile,  **  I  run  no  risk  in  introducing  you  among* my 
butterflies,  they  will  take  you  for  one  of  themselves,  and  will  not  be 
frightened." 

On  one  occasion,  when  Madame  de  Choiseul  was  compelled  by  illness 
to  keep  her  room  for  some  weeks,  she  gave  the  key  of  her  temple  tQ 
the  Chevalier,  who  found  ample  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  hie 
charge,  in  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  country  girls  who  daily  came 
to  recruit  the  numerous  family  of  butterflies.  He  encouraged  them  tof 
talk  about  their  rural  sports,  their  love  affairs,  and  all  their  littler 
secrets ;  so  that  he  was  soon  master  of  the  chronicles  of  all  the  snr^' 
rounding  villages.  In  this  way  he  frequently  caught  ideas  and  expres-' 
sions  with  which  he  afterwards  adorned  his  poems. 

It  was,  however,  remarked  that  Boufflers  almost  always  preferred  the' 
butterflies  brought  by  the  prettiest  girls ;  his  scrutiny  turned  rather* 
upon  their  charming  features,  their  natural  and  simple  graces,  than* 
upon  the  objects  it  was  his  office  to  select.  An  engaging  face,  a  gleeful 
carriage,  or  a  well-turned  person,  was  pretty  sure  not  to  be  rejected ; 
he  was  not  very  rigorous  in  his  examination,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
same  indulgence  would  be  extended  to  him.  Thus  the  beautiful  temple 
declined  in  splendour ;  but  fewer  poor  little  girls  went  away  disap- 
pointed ;  and  the  Duchess's  bounty,  passing  through  the  easy  hande 
of  the  Chevalier,  was  diffused  more  widely,  and  gladdened  more  hearts. 

Among  the  villagers  who  came  to  offer  Boufflers  the  fruits  of  their 
day's  chace,  he  had  frequently  remarked  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  whose 
large  deep  blue  eyes,  jet  black  eyebrows,  rosy  and  laughing  month,* 
graceful  and  easy  carriage,  and  sweet,  penetrating  voice,  realized  the 
most  poetical  descriptions  of  rural  beauty.  To  crown  her  attractions, 
he  found  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  forester  of  Amboise,  and  that 
her  name  was  Alina.  This  pretty  name  was  the  title  of  a  tale  of  hisr 
which  had  been  greatly  admired.  It  may  be  imagined  what  an  interest 
he  took  in  this  innocent  and  ingenuous  girl,  with  what  pleasure  he 
rewarded  her  in  the  Duchess's  name,  and  how  eagerly  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  pretext  afforded  by  the  beauty  of  any  of  her  butterflies  to 
double  the  gift,  accompanying  it  with  some  protecting  caress,'  some- 
times even  with  a  kiss,  which  Alina  thought  too  great  an  honour  to  be 
resented.  Boufflers  soon  drew  from  her  the  secrets  of  her  guileless 
heart ;  he  learnt  how  she  loved  Charles  Verner,  son  of  the  keeper  of 
the  castle,  but  that  his  father  opposed  their  union  on  account  of 
the  disparity  of  their  fortune.  Boufflers,  who  thought  love  levelled 
all  distinctions,  secretly  resolved  to  serve  the  sweet  Alina.  He  sent 
for  Charles  Verner,  found  him  worthy  to  be  the  possessor  of  so  lovely 
a  creature,  and  spoke  in  his  behalf  to  the  Duchess,  who,  wishing 
to  have  some  fair  pretext  for  contributing  towards  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  Chevalier's  prot6g6,  made  it  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  at  the  end  of  the  season  she  would  give  a  prize  of  twenty- 
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five  louis  d'ors  to  the  girl  who  had  brought  her  the  greatest  number 
of  rare  and  beautiful  butterflies.  The  emulation  excited  among  the 
young  villagers  may  easily  be  imagined ;  and  whether  it  was  that  the 
fresh  verdure  of  Alina's  native  forest  of  Amboise  was  ptopitious  to 
her,  or  whether  she  was  more  agile  and  dexterous  than  the  others,  it 
fell  out  that  she  often  presented  Madame  de  Choiseul,  through  her 
kind  protector,  with  the  butterflies  upon  which  Reaumur  had  fixed  the 
highest  value. 

One  day,  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  accompanied  by  the  numerous 
train  of  nobles  and  ladies  who  formed  the  usual  society  of  Chanteloup^ 
were  walking  in  that  part  of  the  park  bordering  on  the  forest,  Alina, 
with  a  gauze  net  in  her  hand,  and  panting  for  breath,  came  running 
joyously  up  to  Boufflers,  and  said  to  him,  with  that  innocent  fami- 
liarity he  had  encouraged  in  her:  "  Look,  Monsieur  de  Chevalier, 
what  do  you  think  of  my  butterflies  ?  you  are  such  a  fine  judge  of 
them."  This  speech  was  susceptible  of  an  application  so  curiously 
fitted  to  the  known  character  of  Boufflers,  that  every  body  laughed. 
He  took  the  butterflies  from  Alina's  hands,  and  told  her  they 
were  really  of  a  rare  and  most  valuable  kind;  one,  especially, 
which,  with  its  four  azure  wings  of  enormous  size,  studded  with 
flame-coloured  eyes,  and  its  long  black  proboscis,  supplied  the  only 
deficiency  in  the  temple,  and  completed  the  Duchess's  immense 
collection.  It  was  instantly  decided  that  Alina  had  won  the  promised 
prize ;  she  soon  after  received  it  from  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Choiseul, 
and  Boufflers  added  a  golden  cross,  which  Alina  promised  to  wear  as 
long  as  she  lived. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  autumn,  and  as  the  pleasures  of  Paris 
became  daily  more  brilliant  and  inviting,  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers 
could  not  resist  their  attractions,  though  he  left  the  delightful  abode 
of  Chanteloup  with  regret.  Before  he  went  away  he  saw  the  sweet 
girl  whose  name,  countenance,  and  disposition  had  so  deeply  interested 
him,  and  obtained  from  the  father  of  her  lover  the  promise  that  he 
would  consent  to  their  marriage  as  soon  as  Alina  had  a  sufficient 
portion.  He  recommended  her  warmly  to  the  Duchess's  kindness, 
and  departed  for  the  capital.  He  was  welcomed  back  to  the  society 
he  adorned  by  his  wit,  tempered  as  it  was  by  grace  and  courtesy,  ana 
by  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  his  fancy. 

A  short  time  after,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  quitted  a  world  in  which 
he  had  exercised  such  vast  power,  and  so  courageously  withstood 
his  numerous  enemies.  His  widow  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  nearly 
the  whole  of  her  own  fortune  to  pay  the  enormous  debts  con- 
tracted by  her  husband,  who  had  outdone  all  the  nobles  of  the 
court  in  magnificence.  She  sold  the  estate  of  Chanteloup  to  the 
excellent  Duke  de  Peuthi^vre,  and  went  to  live  at  Paris,  in  the  midst 
of  her  old  friends.  Alina,  thus  deprived  of  her  illustrious  patroness, 
lost  all  hope  of  being  united  to  Charles  Verner,  whose  father  remained 
inflexible,  and  the  young  man,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  enlisted  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  Boufflers  heard  of  this.  By  a  fortunate  chance 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was  his  near  relative  and  friend,  and 
Charles  did  so  much  credit  to  his  reconunendation,  that  he  soon  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Mar6chal  des  Logis.  On  his  first  leave  of  abeence  he 
hastened  to  Chanteloup,  where  he  found  his  beloved  Alina  provided 
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elegance  betrays  you.  No,  you  are  not  a  mere  country  girl.  Tdl 
me  then,  to  whcmi  am  I  indebted  for  the  most  delicious  emotion  I 
ever  felt  in  my  life  ? — ^Whence  do  you  come  ? — ^Who  are  you  ?  '*  *'  She 
is  my  daughter/'  cried  the  Countess  de  Lauterbach,  suddenly  stepping 
from  tlie  concealment  of  a  thicket,  and  throwing  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Boufflers.  "  My  dear  protector — kind  author  of  my  hap- 
piness and  of  my  good  fortune — ^behold  the  true  Alina,  the  wife  and 
widow  of  Charles  Verner,  whose  only  daughter  stands  before  yon. 
Your  emotion,  however  strong,  cannot  equal  mine/'  "  How,  madam  ! 
are  you  that  simple  village  girl? — ^Yes,  yes,  there  are  those  large 
deep-blue  penetrating  eyes — there  is  that  expressive  mouth — there  is 
that  enchanting  smile;  I  could  almost  believe  I  can  still  see  the 
traces  of  the  kiss  so  innocently  received.  Good  and  beautifal  as 
you  were,  you  had  a  right  to  become  what  you  now  are.  But  tell 
me,  how  happened  it  that,  for  once.  Fortune  was  not  blind  t — have 
the  kindness  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  be  consistent  with  the  afifectioB 
my  clear  Alina  always  had  for  me."  <<  Listen  then,"  replied  the 
Countess,  with  confiding  delight. 

^  Charles,  in  whom  you  took  such  a  generous  interest,  having  die* 
tinguished  himself  by  repeated  acts  of  bravery,  obtained  a  commission 
shortly  after  our  marriage.  The  war  which  broke  out  between  Fraaee 
and  Germany,  called  him  to  the  field,  and  I  followed  hira.  He 
afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry,  when  he  saved  the 
life  of  the  Count  de  Lauterbach,  commander  of  a  Bavarian  divinon, 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in  this  act  he  received  a  mortal  wouniji, 
and  with  his  last  breath  recommended  his  wife  and  child,  then  an 
infant,  to  the  General's  care.  Count  Lauterbach  thought  that  in'  no 
way  could  he  so  effectually  prove  his  gratitude  to  his  preserver,  aj  by 
becoming  the  husband  of  his  widow  and  the  father  of  his  /child. 
After  a  few  years  of  a  happy  union,  he  died  of  the  numerous  wounds  he 
liad  received,  leaving  me  a  large  fortune  and  a  revered  and  cherished 
memory.  At  that  time,"  added  the  Countess,  *^  I  knew  that/you  had 
been  compelled  to  quit  France  and  to  take  refuge  in  Prussia :  I-  left 
no  means  untried  to  discover  the  place  of  your  residence  ;  but  your. 
change  of  name,  your  travelling  as  a  French  painter,  as  you  have 
so  often  done^  always  prevented  my  accomplishing  the  most  ardent 
wishes  of  my  heart.  Judge  what  was  my  emotion  on  meeting  you* 
the  other  day  at  Lausanne.  I  instantly  determined  to  prove  to  you, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  my  joy  and  gratitude ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  my  daughter's  age,  and  of  her  perfect  resemblance  to  that  Alina 
who  owed  to  you  the  hand  of  Charles  Verner,  and  all  that  she  has 
subsequently  possessed  or  enjoyed,  I  made  use  of  your  own  colours ; 
I  copied  the  most  beautiful  scene  of  your  elegant  story  which  I  have 
read  so  often — in  short,  I  tried  to  bewitch  you  with  your  own  en* 
ishantments.'^ 

'^  Ah !  '*  exclaimed  Boufflers,  pressing  the  mother  and  daughter  to 
his  heart,  ^^  never  shall  I  forget  this  ingenious  delicacy ;  it  is  true, 
that  the  memory  of  the  heart  is  indestructible  in  women ;  and  I  see 
that  the  little  good  one  may  be  able  to  do  to  the  simplest  village  girl, 
may  become  a  capital  which  gratitude  wUl  repay  with  interest." 

T. 
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moment's  reflexion,  the  Counters  accepted  his  offer ;  and  as  if  struck  hy 
some  sudden  thought,  fixed  a  day  for  Foubers  to  go  to  her  house,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  her  pleasure  at  being  painted  by  d  French 
artist. 

On  the  day  appointed,  an  elegant  caliche  stopped  at  the  door  of 
his  lodging,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Chateau  de  St.  Sulpice,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  opposite  to  the  superb  amphitheatre  traced 
by  the  Alps  on  the  horizon.  Boufflers  arrived  ;  he  crossed  a  spacious 
outer  court,  passed  through  a  handsome  hall,  and  entered  a  vast 
saloon,  in  which  every  thing  announced  opulence  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite tast«.  On  one  side  of  the  room  hung  a  full-length  portrait  of 
the  late  Duchess  de  Choiseul,  seated  near  the  Temple  of  Butterflies, 
with  a  volume  of  Bouffler's  works  in  her  hand.  The  Chevalier  could 
not  control  the  emotions  which  agitated  him,  and  forced  tears  from 
his  eyes.  "  What  recollections!"  exclaimed  he  involuntarily:  "this 
Countess  de  Lauterbach  must  certainly  be  of  the  Choiseul  family.  I 
shall  like  her  the  better.'**  Whilst  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  re- 
flections, a  chamberlain  came  to  tell  him  that  his  lady  would  be 
occupied  for  a  short  time,  that  she  begged  M.  Foubers  to  excuse  her, 
and  desired  him  to  ask  whether  he  would  be  pleased  to  walk  into  her 
plantation  k  la  Fran^aise.  <  Boufflers  followed  his  conductor  through 
a  long  suite  of  apartments,  all  furnished  with  wonderful  magni^ 
ficence  and  variety.  He  entered  an  avenue  of  limes,  and  at  the 
jBrst  turning,  he  saw,  tinder  the  ^hade  of  some  very  large  trees, 
a  temple  of  gauze  precisely  like  the  Duchess  de  Choiseurs.  The 
temple  was  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  butterflies  of  every  species, 
and  over  the  door  was  an  inscription  in  verse  which  Boufflers  had 
forriaerly  written  over  the  entrance  to  the  temple  at  Chanteloup, 
a,nd  even  the  hand-writing  was  so  exactly  liis  own,  that  he  stodd 
before  it  agitated,  yet  motionless  with  astonishment,  and  thought 
himself  transported  by  magic  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  But  his 
surprise  was  increased,  and  his  emotion  heightened,  when  he; saw 
advancing  towards  him,  a  young  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  in  the 
dress  of  the  villagers  of  Lorraine,  whose  features^  shape,  and  gait 
were  so  precisely  those  of  the  girl  he  remembered,  with  -so  affec^ 
tionate  an  interest,  that  he  thought  it  was  she  herself  who  stood 
before  him,  and  whose  deep  rich  voice  met  his  ear.  "  Your  servant. 
Monsieur  de  Boufflers,"  said  she,  with  a  graceful  curtesy,  and  pre- 
senting to  him  a  little  gauze  net ;  ^^  what  do  you  think  of  my 
butterflies  ?  you  are  such  a  fine  judge."  "  What  are  you — angel'— 
©ylph — enchantress?"  "What!  do  you  not  remember  A  Una,  the 
daughter  of  the  forester  of  Amboise,  who  used  so  often  to  bring  y<m 
butterflies  ?"  "Do  I  dream!  "  said  Boufflers,  rubbing  his  eyes ;  and, 
taking  the  sweet  girl's  hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  then  to 
his  lips  :  "  Alina,  lovely  Alina  ! — it  cannot  be  you  ?  "  "  How  !  it 
cannot  be  I  ? — ^Who  then  won  the  prize  for  the  finest  butterflies  ?-7- 
Who  received  from  the  bands  of  the  Duchess,  a  prize  of  twenty-five 
louis,  and  from  your's  this  golden  cross,  which  I  promised  to  wear  as 
long  as  I  live,  and  which  I  have  never  parted  with  for  an  instant!" 
"  I  do  indeed  remember  that  cross — ^it  is  th^  very  one  !  Never  was 
illusion  so  perfect — never  was  man  so  bewildered.  Divine  creature, 
oh !  take  pity  on  the  confusion  into  which  you  have  thrown  me.     Your 
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elegance  betrays  you.    No,  you  are  not  a  mere  country  girl.     Tril 
me  then,  to  whom  am  I  indebted  for  the  most  delicions  emotion  I 
ever  felt  in  my  life  ? — ^Whence  do  you  come  ? — ^Who  are  you  ?  *'     *'  She 
is  my  daughter/'  cried  the  Countess  de  Lauterbach,  suddenly  stepping 
from  the  concealment  of  a  thicket,  and  throwing  herself   into  the 
arms  of  Boufflers.     "  My  dear  protector — ^kind  author  of   my  hap- 
piness and  of  my  good  fortune — ^behold  the  true  Alina,  the  wife  and 
widow  of  Charles  Verner,  whose  only  daughter  stands  hefore  yon. 
Your  emotion,  however  strong,  cannot  equal  mine/'    '^  How,  madam  ! 
are  you  that  simple  village  girl? — ^Yes,  yes,  there  are  those   large 
deep-blue  penetrating  eyes — there  is  that  expressive  mouth — there  ii 
that  enchanting  smile;    I  could  almost  believe  I  can  still  see  the 
traces  of  the  kiss  so  innocently  received.     Good  and  beautiful  as 
you  were,  you  had  a  right  to  become  what  you  now  are.     But  tell 
me,  how  happened  it  that,  for  once.  Fortune  was  not  blind  t — have 
the  kindness  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  be  consistent  with  the  affection 
my  clear  Alina  always  had  for  me.*'     *^  Listen  then,"   replied  the 
Countess,  with  confiding  delight. 

^  Charles,  in  whom  you  took  such  a  generous  interest,  having  dis* 
tinguished  himself  by  repeated  acts  of  bravery,  obtained  a  commission 
shortly  after  our  marriage.  The  war  which  broke  out  between  Franoe 
and  Germany,  called  him  to  the  field,  and  I  followed  him.  He 
afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry,  when  be  saved -the 
life  of  the  Count  de  Lauterbach,  commander  of  a  Bavarian  division^ 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in  this  act  he  received  a  mortal  woun^ 
and  with  his  last  breath  recommended  his  wife  and  child,  then  an 
infant,  to  the  General's  care.  Count  Lauterbach  thought  that  ux-  no 
way  could  he  so  effectually  prove  his  gratitude  to  his  preserver,  ajs  by 
becoming  the  husband  of  his  widow  and  the  father  of  his  /child. 
After  a  few  years  of  a  happy  union,  he  died  of  the  numerous  wounds  he 
had  received,  leaving  me  a  large  fortune  and  a  revered  and  cherished 
memory.  At  that  time,"  added  the  Countess,  *^  I  knew  that  you  had 
been  compelled  to  quit  France  and  to  take  refuge  in  Prussia :  I  left 
no  means  untried  to  discover  the  place  of  your  residence  ;  but  your* 
change  of  name,  your  travelling  as  a  French  painter,  as  you  faaye 
so  often  done^  always  prevented  my  accomplishing  the  most  ardent 
wishes  of  my  heart.  Judge  what  was  my  emotion  on  meeting  you* 
the  other  day  at  Lausanne.  I  instantly  determined  to  prove  to  you, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  my  joy  and  gratitude ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  my  daughter's  age,  and  of  her  perfect  resemblance  to  that  Alina 
who  owed  to  you  the  hand  of  Charles  Verner,  and  all  that  she  has 
subsequently  possessed  or  enjoyed,  I  made  use  of  your  own  colours ; 
I  copied  the  most  beautiful  scene  of  your  elegant  story  which  I  have 
read  so  often — in  short,  1  tried  to  bewitch  you  with  your  own  en- 
i^hantments.'^ 

'^Ah!''  exclaimed  Boufflers,  pressing  the  mother  and  daughter  to 
his  heart,  ^^  never  shall  I  forget  this  ingenious  delicacy ;  it  is  true, 
that  the  memory  of  the  heart  is  indestructible  in  women ;  and  I  see 
that  the  little  good  one  may  be  able  to  do  to  the  simplest  village  girl, 
may  become  a  capital  which  gratitude  will  repay  with  interest." 

T. 
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EXTRACTS  OF  A  CORRESPONDENCE 
TROM   THE    NORTH    OF    GERMANY. 

No.  III. 

From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  proper, 

And  Konigsberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 
Beside  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant. 

In  describing  any  countiy  beyond  the  British  (and  not  excluding 
the  Irish)  channel,  an  English  writer  seldom  fails  to  dwell  upon  certain 
prescribed  subjects  of  censure.  He  exclaims  against  the  native  want 
of  cleanliness,  to  imply  his  own  nicety-  in  such  matters  ;  he  charms 
his  wealthy  brother  Bulls  by  sneering  at  the  foreigners*  poverty ;  and 
if  (unlike  the  greater  part  of  travellers)  he  has  associated  with  them 
at  all,  he  rails  at  their  intolerable  pride,  whenever  he  has  excited 
indignant  feelings  by  his  arrogance  or  ill-bred  national  reflections. 
He  condemns  customs  if  (as  Jonathan  Wild's  chaplain  says)  "  they 
in  any  way  differ  from  his  own  laws  and  received  opinions,"  eithiBt 
because  he  has  not  enough  of  sagacity  to  penetrate  their  meaning,  or 
the  candour  to  refer  them  to  religion,  government,  climate,  and  other 
local  causes  that  have  created,  or  may  justify  them.  It  is  particularly 
his  business  to  be  shocked  at  the  licence  of  foreign  manners,  to  shudder 
at  the  mention  of  ajiaison,  to  drop  his  pen  after  naming  a  cortejOy 
and  he  starts  from  the  too-appalling  description  of  cicisbeism  to  paint 
the  horrors  of  an  assassination  committed  only  a  few  years  before  in 
the  Papal  States  upon  the  person  of  a  highly  respected  and  virtuous 
nlew  pedlar.  Our  authors  of  Travels  generally  overlook  the  probability 
that  the  same  day  that  their  works  are  published,  the  newspapers  will 
€ontain  some  cases  of  Crim.  Con.  in  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
very  amply  detailed ;  hints  of  the  existence  of  two  or  three  unfortu- 
nate, but  very  interesting,  attachments  between  married  people  of 
high  station,  and  the  opposites  of  their  legitimate  spouses  ;  robberies, 
seductions,  and  frauds  out  of  number;  and  a  family  or  two  burnt  in 
their  dwellings  by  the  good-humoured  natives  of  the  county  Kildafe. 

The  truth  is,  that  despite  our  well-paid  clergy  and  unpaid  magis- 
tracy, we  are  very  little  better,  or,  considering  our  condensed  popu- 
lation, very  little  worse,  than  our  Continental  neighbours. 

Before  I  proceed  farther  in  describing  this  country,  I  must  repeat^ 
that  I  am  not  a  bigot  to  the  customs  of  my  own.  A  very  good  English- 
man may  prefer  the  sun  of  Florence  to  the  fog  of  London,  and  see 
beauties  in  Chamouni  that  he  did  not  find  in  Llangollen.  I  own  that  I 
prefer  dining  upon  a  fricandeau  and  St.  Emilion  at  Dessein's,  to  swal- 
lowing a  tepid  beef-steak,  with  its  dark  adjunct,  Port  wine,  at 
Wriglit's,  at  Dover.  Neither  is  this  preference  grounded  upon  the 
reflection  that  I  must  pay  sixteen  shilings  for  the  latter  repast,  and 
five  francs  for  the  former.  I  do  not  love  my  country,  or  the  accom- 
plished portion  of  my  countrywomen,  less,  because  I  would  rather  meet 
a  svelte  petite  bourgeoise  Men  chaussee  et  miss  a  quatres  epingles, 
without  a  crease  in  her  stocking,  (nor  anywhere  else  where  a  crease 
ought  not  to  be,)  or  a  stain  upon  her  slender  foot,  than  I  would 
encounter  a  Margate  belle  in  her  costly  and  tumbled  finery — a  shawl 
worth  a  hundred  guineas,  and  well-worn  gloves — paddling  with  her 
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arms — occasionally  darting  a  parasol  at  right  angles,  or  levelling  it 
steadily  at  a  shop  window — taking  the  full  regulation  step  of  thirty 
inches,  and  carefully  turning  up  the  toe  of  her  capacious  shoe  to  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  friends.  Is  it  not  more  agreeahle 
to  address  yourself  for  information  to  the  lively  and  garmloiis 
Frenchman,  than  to  wring  sullen  and  reluctant  answers  from  an 
Englishman  ?  The  courtesy  of  the  former  furnishes  all  you  require 
for  the  occasional  purpose,  and  it  is  only  upon  long  acquaintance^  and 
in  events  of  rare  occurrence,  that  the  surly  good  qualities  of  the 
latter  can  be  available  to  you. 

Certes  you  will  admit  all  that  I  have  postulated.  My  object  in 
doing  so,  is  to  show  that  it  is  not  national  prejudice  which  leads  me 
to  conclude  that  Prussia  has  nothing  good  in  it,  save  the  iron  and  the 
infantry,  dragoons  and  deals,  linseed  and  lancers,  cuirassiers  and 
caviar,  artillery  and  amber,  miners  and  metaphysicians.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  some  institutions  that  belong  to  countries  in  a  highly  culti- 
vated state,  but  the  general  habits  are  still  barbarous.  Prussia  has 
not  gone  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  civilization,  and  her 
affected  maturity  looks  like  the  condition  of  those  females  who  have 
arrived  at  the  state  of  widowhood  without  passing  through  matrimony. 
A  Russian  noble  has  been  compared  to  a  naked  savage,  with  liis  hair 
well  dressed  and  powdered.  The  Prussian  has  the  same  figurative 
aspect,  except  that  his  hair  does  not  hold  in  curl.  He  is,  however,  a 
less  immoral  savage  than  his  northern  brother,  of  whom  Dr.  Lyall  has 
told  "  nothing  but  the  truth,'*  though  he  has  not  told  (because  he  did 
not  arrive  at)  "  the  whole  truth." 

You  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  present  literary  state  of  Germany. 
In  point  of  production,  it  is  absolutely  null;  nothing  but  translations 
are  read,  and  I  hope  the  taste  will  be  improved  by  it.  Walter  Scott, 
Irving,  Cooper,  and  Captain  Rock,  have  successively  occupied  the 
public  attention.  At  present,  this  grave  family  are  mainly  engaged 
in  the  study  of  Harriet  Wilson's  Memoirs.  The  stage  has  conformed 
to  this  change.  For  weeks  together  you  will  not  see  the  announcement 
of  a  single  play  originally  German.  Shakspeare,  Calderon,  and  even 
Goldoni,  have  taken  place  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  This  is  com-^ 
mendable,  and  the  translations  are  for  the  most  part  tolerable ;  hut 
what  I  complain  of  is,  that  they  disfigure  French  afterpieces  to  suit 
them  to  the  national  taste.  They  seize  a  work  of  poor  Scrihe  or 
Dumersan,  and  having  knocked  out  the  brains  of  the  little  plot,  ruhhed 
off  the  point  of  the  dialogue,  and  adapted  a  new  version  of  the  song^ 
to  vulgar  German  melodies,  (Volkslieder,)  they  call  the  stupid  mystifi- 
cation a  Vaudeville.  A  piece  of  this  kind,  in  which  an  old  bourgeois 
is  brought  upon  the  stage  to  have  his  legs  scalded  or  his  wig  set  on  fire, 
is  sure  of  success.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  mention  that,  in  Berlin 
at  least,  the  two  afterpieces  that  have  produced  the  greatest  sensation, 
were  purely  German,  and  without  any  incidents  of  the  kind.  The 
first  or  these  has  for  title  and  plot — ^The  Seven  Girls  in  Uniform,  (die 
sieben  Madchen  in  Uniform.)  On  the  night  of  its  first  representation, 
the  thick-legged  Madchens  showed  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the 
manual  exercise,  that  the  King  sent  each  of  them  a  shawl  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  in  token  of  his  admiration ;  and  not  as  others  might 
have  done^  to  imply  that  such  a  covering  became  a  maiden  better  than 
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a  jacket.  Upon  this,  all  the  world  declared  that  the  entertainment 
was  wonder  schon !  "  ausserordenlich  huhsch ! "  The  next  favourite 
was  the  Viener  in  Berlin,  a  vehicle  for  the  Austrian  dialect,  which  is 
rather  pleasantly  given.  The  following  song  *  in  it  is  presented  as  one 
of  the  treasures  of  Austrian  anthology : — 


Kommt  a  Vogerl  g'flogen, 

Setzt  sie  nieder  auf  mein  Fuss, 

Hat  a  Zerterl  im  Goschl 

Und  von  Diamdl  an*n  Gniss. 

Und  a  Biichserl  zum  Schiessen 
Und  a  Stranssring  zum  Schlag'n, 

Und  a  Diamdl  zum  Lieben, 
Muss  au  frischer  Bub*  trag'n. 

Hast  mi  allweil  vertrostet 

Auf  die  Summer- Zeit, 
Und  der  Summer  is  kumma 

Und  mein  Schatzerl  is  weit. 

Daheim  is  mein  Schatzerl, 
In  der  Fremd*  bin  ich  bier, 

Und  es  fragt  halt  kei  Katzerl, 
Kei  Hunderl  nacher  mir. 

In  der  Frem*d  sein  d'  Wiena 

Und  die  Wiena  sein  harb, 
Machen  damische  Mienen 

Weil's  Miitterli  starb. 
Liebes  Vagerl  flieg  weiter, 

Nimm  Gruss  mit  u.  Kuss, 
Und  i  kann  di  nit  b'gleit'n, 

Weil  i  hier  bleib'n  muss. 


A  bird  came  flying  towards  me,  an^ 
perched  upon  my  foot ;  it  had  a  letter  in 
its  beak,  and  a  greeting  from  Diana. 

And  A  LITTLE  RIFLE  TO  SHOOT,  and  a 
bludgeon  (or  small  switch)  to  beat  with  ; 
for  he  who  would  have  Diana's  Idve  must 
be  a  brisk  fellow. 

Hast  thou  then  delayed  until  Summer  *! 
The  Summer  is  come,  but  my  love  is  £ar 
away! 

JNIy  love  is  at  home,  and  I  am  abroad, 
and  not  a  cat  or  dog  asks  after  me. 


A  Vienner  is  abroad,  and  the  people  at 
Vienna  are  in  grief  for  the  death  of  their 
mother.  [Alluding  to  the  demise  of  the 
late  Empress.] 

Dear  bird  fly  on!  take  my  greeting 
with  a  kiss ;  I  cannot  accompany  you, 
because  I  must  stay  here. 


Until  now,  I  had  helieved  that  nothing  could  be  more  fade,  point- 
less, and  vulgar,  than  English  comic  songs ;  yet>  the  very  worst  of 
them — those  most  replete  with  "  blithesome  lasses,"  "  gallant  tars," 
^'  Yorkshire  lads  stealing  horses,'*  "  honest  traders,''  or  strapping 
young  Irishmen,  who  marry  old  women  for  their  money — address 
themselves  (not  very  rationally,  perhaps,  but  they  do  address  them- 
selves) to  the  feelings  of  some  class  of  our  people  ;  the  boxes  and  pit 
endure  it,  because  they  think  the  galleries  entitled  to  some  gratifica- 
tion ;  but  a  whole  German  audience  can  enjoy  the  bestial  nonsense 
I  have  quoted.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  song,  you  will  see  the  ellip- 
tical mouths  of  the  Deutchers,  displaying  their  ebon  furniture,  if  any 
is  left.     "  Such  volumes  of  stinking  breath ! " 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  very  extraordinary  that  a  people  who 
cry  at  what  we  call  the  Stranger,  (Menschenhass  und  Reue,)  should 
laugh  at  Miss  Diana's  bird,  with  the  rifle  and  cudgel.  It  is  almost  as 
easy  to  sympathise  with  a  lady  who  has  quitted  the  husband  she  loves, 
for  a  man  she  does  not  care  an  end  of  riband  for,  as  to  enter  into  tho 
humorous  conceit  of  a  man  being  unable  to  go  to  one  place,  because 
he  is  obliged  to  stay  in  another.  This  will  be  denied,  perhaps,  because 
it  is  very  decorous  to  weep  at  any  thing,  while  nothing  but  acknow- 
ledged wit  can  justify  a  smile.  For  this  reason,  the  Stranger  had  his 
reign  in  England,  and  even  in  France.  The  people  of  both  countries 
were  told  that  they  ought  to  be  deeply  affected  ;  and  therefore  every 
body  who  went  to  the  play,  took  two  pocket-^handkerchiefs ;  the  box- 

*  Keep  this  out  of  W— 's  sigfit,  lest  he  make  Eoglifih  verse  out  of  it. 
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keepers  made  four  guineas  a-night  by  glasses  of  water ;  rooms  o?er 
the  way,  prepared  for  the  reception  of  fainting  ladies,  were  still  mon 
profitable,  and  the  fruit  women  carried  nothing  but  salts  and  stay- 
laces.  IVlany  sensitive  beings  were  observed  to  shed  tears  on  receiving 
their  checks  at  the  door  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  sobs  were,  heard  until 
the  third  act  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which  had  been  "  unavoidably 
substituted"  for  the  family  sorrows  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eulalie  Haller, 
(properly  Miiller.)  Its  run  in  Paris  was  stopped  by  a  Vaudeville,* 
though  the  perfect  acting  of  Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Mars,  lias  since 
occasionally  drawn  crowds  to  the  Theatre  Franjais. 

An  invitation  to  dine  with  General  von  Trommelstock,  reminds  me 
that  I  am  at  Konigsberg,  and  not  in  Paris. 

Apropos  then  of  Konigsberg.      Its  circumference  is  nearly  that  of 
Dublin,  and  its  population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  is  about  sixty 
thousand  ;  some  streets  of  great  length,  very  Butch-looking  houses  in 
the  old  town,   and  execrable   pjivement  throughout.     Walking  is  a 
violent  exercise  hero,  for  in  wet  weather  you  have  to  jump  from  one 
large  stone  to  another,  to  avoid  the  intervening  puddles,  and  dnrinff 
the  frost  and  snow,  it  requires  some  address  to  avoid  the  flitting' ana 
noiseless  sledges.     As  soon  as  the  Pragel  and  Frische  HaflF  are  well 
frozen,  and  the  roads  covered  with  snow,  the  peasantry  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  bring  their  farming  produce  and  timber  to  Konigs- 
berg in  sledges.     It  is  certainly  the  quicliest  and  most  agreeable  mode 
of  progression  ;  one  that  the  noble  and  the  peasant  of  these  climates 
equally  delight  in,  and  which  is  alike  attainable  to  both.     The  gentle- 
man's sledge  is  a  sort  of  car,  capable  of  holding  two  persons,  drawn 
by  two  horses^  and  balanced  (sometimes  driven)  by  a  servant^  who  Bits 
behind,  astride  something  like  a  narrow  saddle.     Bells  arc  hung  frrai 
the  horses'  necks,  to  warn  foot-passengers  of  their  approach  ;  bnt 
when  there  are  any  great  number  of  vehicles,  the  tinkling  from  all 
sides,  rather  adds  to  the  confusion  than  otherwise.     You  may-  malM 
a  traineau  of  any  description  of  carriage,  by  taking  off  the  wheels 
and  sotting  the  remainder  upon  parellel  shafts  with  a  tyre.     If  you 
thus  put  your  carriage  upon  skaits  for  the  purpose  of  travelluig,  the 
wheels  are  usually  strap])ed  upon  the  roof.     A  party  of  the  nohlesa^ 
went  on  the  Pragel  to  the  inn  of  Holstein  (a  distance  of  seven  -oJF  our 
miles)  in  about  fifty  traineaux  yesterday.     Each  cavalier  with  a  lady, 
and  attended  by  one  or  more  outriders,  habited  as  Tartars,  Cossaques, 
Yagers,  and  English  jockies.     The  traineaux  passing  rapidly  in  single 
file  had  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  they  achieved  the  distance  in  litUe 
more  than  thirty  minutes. 

Hitherto  none  of  the  public  buildings  have  interested  me  much.  I 
observed  the  theatre  on  one  side  of  the  Parade  Square.  It  is  a  huge 
pile,  in  such  detestable  taste  that,  but  for  its  solidity,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  another  than  our  Nash  had  planned  it.     At  right 

*  Comment  Faire  1  was  tlie  title  of  this  little  piece,  which  pourtrayed  very  plea- 
santly the  manner  in  which  various  persons  were  effected  hy  Kotzebue's  Play.  An  M. 
"bourgeois  gives  himself  up  to  despair  on  seeing  his  wife  cry  over  it :  he  flay»  it  mittt 
have  awakened  a  guilty  souvenir.  A  sentimentalist  breaks  off  his  enragement  with 
a  young  lady,  who  treats  Eulalie's  sorrows  yrith  too  much  levity.  But  the  mcMt 
amusing  part  of  it  is  tbe  apprehension  of  a  young  rake  as  to  the  probable  elBhets  of 
INIisantropie  et  Repentir  upon  Paris  society.  I  quote  a  song  of  his  for  the  take  of 
contrevst  with  the  Genxian  one  : — 
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moment's  reflexion,  the  Countess  accepted  his  oJBfer ;  and  as  if  struck  by 
some  sudden  thought,  fixed  a  day  for  Foubers  to  go  to  her  house,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  her  pleasure  at  being  painted  by  d  French 
artist. 

On  the  day  appointed,  an  elegant  caliche  stopped  at  the  door  of 
his  lodging,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Chateau  de  St.  Sulpice,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  opposite  to  the  superb  amphitheatre  traced 
by  the  Alps  on  the  horizon.  Boufflers  arrived ;  he  crossed  a  spacious 
outer  court,  passed  through  a  handsome  hall,  and  entered  a  vast 
saloon,  in  which  every  thing  announced  opulence  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste.  On  one  side  of  the  room  hung  a  full-length  portrait  of 
the  late  Duchess  de  Choiseul,  seated  near  the  Temple  of  Butterflies, 
with  a  volume  of  Bouffler's  works  in  her  hand.  The  Chevalier  could 
not  control  the  emotions  which  agitated  him,  and  forced  tears  from 
his  eyes.  "  What  recollections!  '*  exclaimed  he  involuntarily:  "  this 
Countess  de  Lauterbach  must  certainly  be  of  the  Choiseul  family.  I 
shall  like  her  the  better.'*'  Whilst  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  re- 
flections, a  chamberlain  came  to  tell  him  that  his  laay  would  be 
occupied  for  a  short  time,  that  she  begged  M.  Foubers  to  excuse  her, 
and  desired  him  to  ask  whether  he  would  be  pleased  to  walk  into  her 
plantation  k  la  Fran^aise.  <  Boufflers  followed  his  conductor  through 
a  long  suite  of  apartments,  all  furnished  with  wonderful  magnt^ 
ficence  and  variety.  He  entered  an  avenue  of  limes,  and  at  the 
jfirst  turning,  he  saw,  under  the  ishade  of  some  very  large  trees, 
a  temple  of  gauze  precisely  like  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul's.  The 
temple  was  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  butterflies  of  every  species, 
and  over  the  door  was  an  inscription  in  verse  which  Boufflers  had 
forriaerly  written  over  the  entrance  to  the  temple  at  Chanteloup, 
^nd  even  the  hand-writing  was  so  exactly  liis  own,  that  he  stooid 
before  it  agitated,  yet  motionless  with  astonishment,  and  thought 
himself  transported  by  magic  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  But  his 
surprise  was  increased,  and  his  emotion  heightened,  when  he, saw 
advancing  towards  him,  a  young  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  in  the 
dress  of  the  villagers  of  Lorraine,  whose  features,  shape,  and  gait 
were  so  precisely  those  of  the  girl  he  remembered,  with  so  affec^ 
tionate  an  interest,  that  he  thought  it  was  she  herself  who  stood 
i)efore  him,  and  whose  deep  rich  voice  met  his  ear.  "  Your  servant. 
Monsieur  de  Boufflers,"  said  she,  with  a  graceful  curtesy,  and  pre- 
senting to  him  a  little  gauze  net ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  my 
butterflies  ?  you  are  such  a  fine  judge."  "  What  are  you — angel—- 
sylph — enchantress?"  "What!  do  you  not  remember  Alina,  the 
daughter  of  the  forester  of  Amboise,  who  used  so  often  to  bring  you 
butterflies  ?"  **Do  I  dream!  "  said  Boufflers,  rubbing  his  eyes ;  and, 
taking  the  sweet  girl's  hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  then  to 
his  lips  :  "  Alina,  lovely  Alina  ! — it  cannot  be  you  ?  "  "  How  !  it 
cannot  be  I  ? — Who  then  won  the  prize  for  the  finest  butterflies  1-^ 
Who  received  from  the  bands  of  the  Duchess,  a  prize  of  twenty-five 
louis,  and  from  your's  this  golden  cross,  which  I  promised  to  wear -as 
long  as  I  live,  and  which  I  have  never  parted  with  for  an  instant  I" 
"  I  do  indeed  remember  that  cross — ^it  is  the  very  one  !  Never  was 
illusion  so  perfect — ^never  was  man  so  bewildered.  Divine  creature, 
oh !  take  pity  on  the  confusion  into  which  you  have  thrown  me.     Your 
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elegance  betrays  you.  No,  you  are  not  a  mere  country  girL  Tril 
me  then,  to  wliom  am  I  indebted  for  the  most  delicious  emotion  I 
ever  felt  in  my  life  ? — ^Whence  do  you  come  ? — ^Who  are  you  ?  **  **  She 
is  my  daughter/'  cried  the  Countess  de  Lauterbach,  suddenly  stepping 
from  the  concealment  of  a  thicket,  and  throwing  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Boufflers.  "  My  dear  protector — kind  author  of  my  hap- 
piness and  of  my  good  fortune — ^behold  the  true  Alina,  the  wife  and 
widow  of  Charles  Verner,  whose  only  daughter  stands  before  yon. 
Your  emotion,  however  strong,  cannot  equal  mine/'  "  H0W9  madam  ! 
are  you  that  simple  village  girl? — ^Yes,  yes,  there  are  those  large 
deep-blue  penetrating  eyes — there  is  that  expressive  mouth — there  is 
that  enchanting  smile;  I  could  almost  believe  I  can  still  see  the 
traces  of  the  kiss  so  innocently  received.  Good  and  beautifal  as 
you  were,  you  had  a  right  to  become  what  you  now  are.  But  tell 
me,  how  happened  it  that,  for  once.  Fortune  was  not  blind  ? — have 
the  kindness  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  be  consistent  with  the  affection 
my  clear  Alina  always  had  for  me.''  ^*  Listen  then,"  replied  the 
Countess,  with  confiding  delight. 

^  Charles,  in  whom  you  took  such  a  generous  interest,  having  dis* 
tinguished  himself  by  repeated  acts  of  bravery,  obtained  a  commission 
shortly  after  our  marriage.  The  war  which  broke  out  between  Fraaoe 
and  Germany,  called  him  to  the  field,  and  I  followed  hira.  He 
afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry,  when  be  saved  the 
life  of  the  Count  de  Lauterbach,  commander  of  a  Bavarian  division^ 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in  this  act  he  received  a  mortal  woun^J* 
and  with  his  last  breath  recommended  his  wife  and  child,  then  an 
infant,  to  the  General's  care.  Count  Lauterbach  thought  that  ia  no 
way  could  he  so  effectually  prove  his  gratitude  to  his  preserver,  as  by 
becoming  the  husband  of  his  widow  and  the  father  of  his  /child. 
After  a  few  years  of  a  happy  union,  he  died  of  the  numerous  wounds  he 
liad  received,  leaving  me  a  large  fortune  and  a  revered  and  cherished 
memory.  At  that  time,"  added  the  Countess,  *^  I  knew  that  you  had 
been  compelled  to  quit  France  and  to  take  refuge  in  Prussia :  I  left 
no  means  untried  to  discover  the  place  of  your  residence  ;  but  your. 
change  of  name,  your  travelling  as  a  French  painter,  as  you  have 
so  often  done^  always  prevented  my  accomplishing  the  most  ardent 
wishes  of  my  heart.  Judge  what  was  my  emotion  on  meeting  you* 
the  other  day  at  Lausanne.  I  instantly  determined  to  prove  to  you^ 
in  some  degree  at  least,  my  joy  and  gratitude ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  my  daughter's  age,  and  of  her  perfect  resemblance  to  that  Alina 
who  owed  to  you  the  hand  of  Charles  Verner,  and  all  that  she  has 
subsequently  possessed  or  enjoyed,  I  made  use  of  your  own  colours ; 
I  copied  the  most  beautiful  scene  of  your  elegant  story  which  I  have 
read  so  often — in  short,  I  tried  to  bewitch  you  with  your  own  en- 
ishantments." 

^^Ah!"  exclaimed  Boufflers,  pressing  the  mother  and  daughter  to 
his  heart,  ^^  never  shall  I  forget  this  ingenious  delicacy ;  it  is  true, 
that  the  memory  of  the  heart  is  indestructible  in  women ;  and  I  see 
that  the  little  good  one  may  be  able  to  do  to  the  simplest  village  girl, 
may  become  a  capital  which  gratitude  will  repay  with  interest." 

T. 
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EXTRACTS  OF  A  CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM   THE    NORTH    OF    GERMANY. 

No.  III. 

From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  proper, 

And  Kbnigsberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 
Beside  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  andco})per. 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant. 

In  describing  any  countiy  beyond  the  British  (and  not  excluding 
tlie  Irish)  channel,  an  English  wi'iter  seldom  fails  to  dwell  npon  certain 
prescribed  subjects  of  censure.  He  exdaims  against  the  native  want 
of  cleanliness,  to  imply  his  own  nicety-  in  such  matters  ;  he  charms 
his  wealthy  brother  Bulls  by  sneering  at  the  foreigners'  poverty ;  and 
if  (unlike  the  greater  part  of  travellers)  he  has  associated  with  them 
at  all,  he  rails  at  their  intolerable  pride,  whenever  he  has  excited 
indignant  feelings  by  his  arrogance  or  ill-bred  national  reflections. 
He  condemns  customs  if  (as  Jonathan  Wild's  chaplain  says)  "  they 
in  any  way  differ  from  his  own  laws  and  received  opinions,'^  eithiet 
because  he  has  not  enough  of  sagacity  to  penetrate  their  meaning,  or 
the  candour  to  refer  them  to  religion,  government,  climate,  and  other 
local  causes  that  have  created,  or  may  justify  them.  It  is  particularly 
his  business  to  be  shocked  at  the  licence  of  foreign  manners,  to  shudder 
at  the  mention  of  ajiaison,  to  drop  his  pen  after  naming  a  cortejo, 
and  he  starts  from  the  too-appalling  description  of  cicisbeism  to  paint 
the  horrors  of  an  assassination  committed  only  a  few  years  before  in 
the  Papal  States  upon  the  person  of  a  highly  respected  and  virtuous 
•Tew  pedlar.  Our  authors  of  Travels  generally  overlook  the  probability 
that  the  same  day  that  their  works  are  published,  the  newspapers  will 
contain  some  cases  of  Crim.  Con.  in  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
very  amply  detailed ;  hints  of  the  existence  of  two  or  three  unfortu- 
nate, but  very  interesting,  attachments  between  married  people  of 
high  station,  and  the  opposites  of  their  legitimate  spouses  ;  robberies, 
seductions,  and  frauds  out  of  number;  and  a  family  or  two  burnt  in 
their  dwellings  by  the  good-humoured  natives  of  the  county  Kildare. 

The  truth  is,  that  despite  our  well-paid  clergy  and  unpaid  magis- 
tracy, we  are  very  little  better,  or,  considering  our  condensed  popu- 
lation, very  little  worse,  than  our  Continental  neighbours. 

Before  I  proceed  farther  in  describing  this  country,  I  must  repeat^ 
that  I  am  not  a  bigot  to  the  customs  of  my  own.  A  very  good  English- 
man may  prefer  the  sun  of  Florence  to  the  fog  of  London,  and  see 
beauties  in  Chamouni  that  he  did  not  find  in  Llangollen.  I  own  that  I 
prefer  dining  upon  a  fricandeau  and  St.  Emilion  at  Dessein's,  to  swal- 
lowing a  tepid  beef-steak,  with  its  dark  adjunct,  Port  wine,  at 
Wright's,  at  Dover.  Neither  is  this  preference  grounded  upon  the 
reflection  that  I  must  pay  sixteen  shilings  for  the  latter  repast,  and 
five  francs  for  the  former.  I  do  not  love  my  country,  or  the  accom- 
plished portion  of  my  countrywomen,  less,  because  I  would  rather  meet 
a  svelte  petite  bourgeoise  Men  chaussee  et  miss  a  quatres  epingles, 
without  a  crease  in  her  stocking,  (nor  anywhere  else  where  a  crease 
ought  not  to  be,)  or  a  stain  upon  her  slender  foot,  than  I  would 
encounter  a  Margate  belle  in  her  costly  and  tumbled  finery — a  shawl 
worth  a  hundred  guineas,  and  well-worn  gloves — paddling  with  her 
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arms — occasionally  darting  a  parasol  at  right  angles,  or  levelling  it 
steadily  at  a  shop  window — taking  the  full  regulation  step  of  thirty 
inches,  and  carefully  turning  up  the  toe  of  her  capacious  shoe  to  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  friends.  Is  it  not  more  agreeahle 
to  address  yourself  for  information  to  the  lively  and  garmloiis 
Frenchman,  than  to  wring  sullen  and  reluctant  answers  from  an 
Englishman  ?  The  courtesy  of  the  former  furnishes  all  you  require 
for  the  occasional  purpose,  and  it  is  only  upon  long  acquaintance,  and 
in  events  of  rare  occurrence,  that  the  surly  good  qualities  of  the 
latter  can  he  available  to  you. 

C'ertes  you  ivill  admit  all  that  I  have  postulated.  My  object  in 
doing  so,  is  to  show  that  it  is  not  national  prejudice  which  leads  me 
to  conclude  that  Prussia  has  nothing  good  in  it,  save  the  iron  and  the 
infantry,  dragoons  and  deals,  linseed  and  lancers,  cuirassiers  and 
caviar,  artillery  and  amber,  miners  and  metaphysicians.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  some  institutions  that  belong  to  countries  in  a  highly  culti- 
vated state,  but  the  general  habits  are  still  barbarous.  Prussia  has 
not  gone  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  civilization,  and  her 
affected  maturity  looks  like  the  condition  of  those  females  who  have 
arrived  at  the  state  of  widowhood  without  passing  through  matrimony. 
A  Russian  noble  has  been  compared  to  a  naked  savage,  with  his  hair 
well  dressed  and  powdered.  The  Prussian  has  the  same  figurative 
aspect,  except  that  his  hair  does  not  hold  in  curl.  He  is,  however,  a 
less  immoral  savage  than  his  northern  brother,  of  whom  Dr.  Lyall  has 
told  '^  nothing  but  the  truth,'*  though  he  has  not  told  (because  he  did 
not  arrive  at)  ''  the  whole  truth." 

You  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  present  literary  state  of  Germany. 
In  point  of  production,  it  is  absolutely  null ;  nothing  but  translations 
are  read,  and  I  hope  the  taste  will  be  improved  by  it.  Walter  Scott, 
Irving,  Cooper,  and  Captain  Rock,  have  successively  occupied  the 
public  attention.  At  present,  this  grave  family  are  mainly  engaged 
in  the  study  of  Harriet  Wilson's  Memoirs.  The  stage  has  conformed 
to  this  change.  For  weeks  together  you  will  not  see  the  announcement 
of  a  single  play  originally  German.  Shakspeare,  Calderon,  and  even 
Goldoiii,  have  taken  place  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  This  is  eom- 
mendable,  and  the  translations  are  for  the  most  part  tolerable ;  bat 
what  I  complain  of  is,  that  they  disfigure  French  afterpieces  to  suit 
them  to  the  national  taste.  They  seize  a  work  of  poor  Scribe  or 
Dumersan,  and  having  knocked  out  the  brains  of  the  little  plot,  rubbed 
off  the  point  of  the  dialogue,  and  adapted  a  new  version  of  the  songs 
to  vulgar  German  melodies,  (Volkslieder,)  they  call  the  stupid  mystifi- 
cation a  Vaudeville.  A  piece  of  this  kind,  in  which  an  old  bourgeois 
is  brought  upon  the  stage  to  have  his  legs  scalded  or  his  wig  set  on  fire, 
is  sure  of  success.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  mention  that,  in  Berlin 
at  least,  the  two  afterpieces  that  have  produced  the  greatest  sensation, 
were  purely  German,  and  without  any  incidents  of  the  kind.  The 
first  of  these  has  for  title  and  plot — ^The  Seven  Girls  in  Uniform,  ^die 
siebon  Madchen  in  Uniform.)  On  the  night  of  its  first  representation, 
the  thick-legged  Madchens  showed  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the 
manual  exercise,  that  the  King  sent  each  of  them  a  shawl  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  in  token  of  his  admiration ;  and  not  as  others  might 
have  done,  to  imply  that  such  a  covering  became  a  maiden  better  tlian 
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a  jacket.  Upon  this,  all  the  world  declared  that  the  entertainmfent 
was  wonder  schon !  "  ausserordenlich  huhsch ! "  The  next  favourite 
was  the  Vieiier  in  Berlin,  a  vehicle  for  the  Austrian  dialect,  which  is 
rather  pleasantly  given.  The  following  song  *  in  it  is  presented  as  one 
of  the  treasures  of  Austrian  anthology : — 

A  bird  came  flying  towards  me,  an^ 
perched  upon  my  foot ;  it  had  a  letter  in 
its  beak,  and  a  greeting  from  Diana. 


Kommt  a  Vogerl  g'flogen, 

Setzt  sie  nieder  auf  mein  Fuss, 

Hat  a  Zerterl  im  Goschl 

Und  von  Diamdl  an*n  Gruss. 

Und  a  Biichserl  zum  Schiessen 
Und  a  Straussring  zum  Schlag'n, 

Und  a  Diamdl  zum  Lieben, 
Muss  au  fnscher  Bub*  trag'n. 

Hast  mi  allweil  vertrostet 

Auf  die  Summer-Zeit, 
Und  der  Summer  is  kumma 

Und  mein  Schatzerl  is  weit. 

Daheim  is  mein  Schatzerl, 
In  der  Fremd*  bin  ich  hier, 

Und  es  fragt  halt  kei  Katzerl, 
Kei  Hunderl  nacher  mir. 

In  der  Frem'd  sein  d'  Wiena 

Und  die  Wiena  sein  harb, 
Machen  damische  Mienen 

Weil's  Miitterli  starb. 
Liebes  Vagerl  flieg  weiter, 

Nimm  Gruss  mit  u.  Kuss, 
Und  i  kann  di  nit  b'gleit'n, 

Weil  i  hier  bleib'n  muss. 


And  A  LITTLE  RIFLE  TO  SHOOT,  and  a 
bludgeon  (or  small  switch)  to  beat  with  ; 
for  he  who  would  have  Diana's  Idve  must 
be  a  brisk  fellow. 

Hast  thou  then  delayed  until  Summer  *! 
The  Summer  is  come,  but  my  love  is  fer  v 
away ! 

JNIy  love  is  at  home,  and  I  am  abroad, 
and  not  a  cat  or  dog  asks  after  me. 


A  Vienner  is  abroad,  and  the  people  at 
Vienna  are  in  grief  for  the  death  of  tiieir 
mother.  [Alluding  to  the  demise  of  the 
late  Empress.] 

Dear  bird  fly  on!  take  my  greeting 
with  a  kiss  ;  I  cannot  accompany  you, 
because  I  must  stay  here. 


Until  now,  I  had  believed  that  nothing  could  he  more  fade,  point- 
less, and  vulgar,  than  English  comic  songs ;  yd,  the  very  worst  of 
them — those  most  replete  with  "  blithesome  lasses,"  "  gallant  tars," 
^'  Yorkshire  lads  stealing  horses,'*  "  honest  traders,''  or  strapping 
young  Irishmen,  who  marry  old  women  for  their  money — address 
themselves  (not  very  rationally,  perhaps,  but  they  do  address  them- 
selves) to  the  feelings  of  some  class  of  our  people  ;  the  boxes  and  pit 
endure  it,  because  they  think  the  galleries  entitled  to  some  gratifica- 
tion ;  but  a  whole  German  audience  can  enjoy  the  bestial  nonsense 
I  have  quoted.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  song,  you  will  see  the  ellip- 
tical mouths  of  the  Deutchers,  displaying  their  ebon  furniture,  if  any 
is  left.     "  Such  volumes  of  stinking  breath!" 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  very  extraordinary  that  a  people  who 
cry  at  what  we  call  the  Stranger,  (Menschenhass  und  Reue,)  should 
laugh  at  Miss  Diana's  bird,  with  the  rifle  and  cudgel.  It  is  almost  as 
easy  to  sympathise  with  a  lady  who  has  quitted  the  husband  she  loves, 
for  a  man  she  does  not  care  an  end  of  riband  for,  as  to  enter  into  the 
humorous  conceit  of  a  man  being  unable  to  go  to  one  place,  because 
he  is  obliged  to  stay  in  another.  This  will  be  denied,  perhaps,  because 
it  is  very  decorous  to  weep  at  any  thing,  while  nothing  but  acknow- 
ledged wit  can  justify  a  smile.  For  this  reason,  the  Stranger  had  his 
reign  in  England,  and  even  in  France.  The  people  of  both  countries 
were  told  that  they  ought  to  be  deeply  affected  ;  and  therefore  every 
body  who  went  to  the  play,  took  two  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  the  box- 

*  Keep  this  out  of  W— *s  eigfit,  lest  he  make  EogUsh  verse  out  of  it. 
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keepers  made  four  guineas  a-night  by  glasses  of  water  ;  rooms  ot« 
the  way,  prepared  for  the  reception  of  fainting  ladies,  were  still  mors 
profitable,  and  the  fruit  women  carried  nothing  but  salts  and  stay- 
laces.  IVlany  sensitive  beings  were  observed  to  shed  tears  on  receiving 
their  checks  at  the  door ;  and  on  one  occasion,  sobs  were,  heard  until 
the  third  act  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which  had  been  *'  unavoidably 
substituted"  for  the  family  sorrows  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eulalie  Haller, 
(properly  Miiller.)  Its  run  in  Paris  was  stopped  by  a  Vaudeville,* 
though  the  perfect  acting  of  Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Mars,  has  since 
occasionally  drawn  crowds  to  the  Theatre  Franjais. 

An  invitation  to  dine  with  General  von  Trommelstcck,  reminds  me 
that  I  am  at  Konigsberg,  and  not  in  Paris. 

Apropos  then  of  Konigsberg.      Its  circumference  is   nearly  that  of 
Dublin,  and  its  population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  is  about  sixty 
tJiousand  ;  some  streets  of  great  length,  very  Dutch-looking'  houses  in 
tlie  old  town,   and  execrable   pavement  throughout.     Walking  is  a 
violent  exercise  hero,  for  in  wet  weather  you  have  to  jump  from  one 
large  stone  to  another,  to  avoid  the  intervening  puddles,  and  dnrinff 
the  frost  and  snow,  it  requires  some  address  to  avoid  the  flitting  and 
noiseless  sledges.     As  soon  as  the  Pragel  and  Frische  HaflF  are  well 
frozen,  and  the  roads  covered  witli  snow,  the  peasantry  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  bring  their  farming  produce  and  timber  to  Konigs- 
berg in  sledges.     It  is  certainly  the  quickest  and  most  agreeable  mode 
of  progression  ;  one  that  the  noble  and  the  peasant  of  these  climates 
equally  delight  in,  and  which  is  alike  attainable  to  both.     The  gentle- 
man's sledge  is  a  sort  of  car,  capable  of  holding  two  persons,  drawn 
by  two  horses^  and  balanced  (sometimes  driven)  by  a  servant^  who  Bits 
behind,  astride  something  like  a  narrow  saddle.     Bells  arc  hung  from 
the  horses'  necks,  to  warn   foot-passengers  of   their  approach  ;  hot 
when  there  are  any  great  number  of  vcliicles,  the  tinkling  from  all 
sides,  rather  adds  to  the  confusion  than  otherwise.     You  may.  make 
a  traineau  of  any  description  of  carriage,  by  taking  off  the  wheels 
and  setting  the  remainder  upon  parellel  shafts  with  a  tyre.     If  you 
thus  put  your  carriage  upon  skaits  for  the  purpose  of  travelling,  the 
wheels  are  usually  strapped  upon  the  roof.     A  party  of  the  nohlesse 
w-ent  on  the  Pragel  to  the  inn  of  Holstein  (a  distance  of  seven  of  our 
miles)  in  about  fifty  traineaux  yesterday.     Each  cavalier  with  a  lady, 
and  attended  by  one  or  more  outriders,  habited  as  Tartars,  Cossaqaes, 
Yagers,  and  English  jockies.     The  traineaux  passing  rapidly  in  siqgle 
file  had  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  they  achieved  the  distance  in  little 
more  than  thirty  minutes. 

Hitherto  none  of  the  public  buildings  have  interested  me  much.  I 
observed  the  theatre  on  one  side  of  the  Parade  Square.  It  is  a  huge 
pile,  in  such  detestable  taste  that,  but  for  its  solidity,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  another  than  our  Nash  liad  planned  it.     At  right 

*  Comment  Faire  t  was  the  title  of  this  little  piece,  which  pourtrayed  very  plea- 
santly the  manner  in  winch  various  persons  were  effected  by  Kotzebue's  Play.  An  old 
bourgeois  gives  himself  up  to  despair  on  seeing  his  wife  cry  over  it :  he  say»  it  mnit 
have  awakened  a  guilty  souvenir.  A  sentimentalist  breaks  off  his  enragement  with 
a  young  lady,  who  treats  Eulalie's  sorrows  with  too  much  levity.  But  the  moat 
amusing  part  of  it  is  tbe  apprehension  of  a  young  rake  as  to  the  probable  elBheti  of 
l^Tisantropie  et  Repentir  upon  Paris  society.  I  quote  a  song  of  his  for  the  take  of 
contiASt  ivith  the  Genxian  one  : — 
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angles  with  the  theatre,  is  a  roofed  building  in  which  the  Parade  is 
held  when  the  thermometer  marks  more  than  14®  below  zero. 


Air  : — Du  pas  redovhU  de  Vlnfanterie* 


Je  Grains  Tex-em-ple  d'un  6poux,  Qui  par  mi  -  san-tro- 


^^^^^^m 


'4>i.  jjij  J- J  ^1^^ 


pi 


e,    Va  dans  les  bois  par --mi  lesloups,  Pleu-rer  son  £u--la 


■'■iirr^'-itf^fr^rrnni  mm 


Ii---e;  Chez  nous  si    tou -jours  me -me    cas  en--trM-noit  m^-mes 


3^-rrnf 


'i  i\\  If  p, 


fj   J  rij  ^J   ^.ifJr-r    ^  I 


sui  —  tes,      Nos    fo rets     ne        suf  -  -  fi  -  roi  -  ent  pas         pour 


>i,[iJffJi[f/i  r/|[r^frJ^i 


f,l'r1^n^J 


lo 


ger     nos    her  -  mi  -----  tes. 


For  H  time,  IMisantropie  ct  Repentir  lyas  almost  made  the  touchstone  of  female  pro- 
priety. It  is  said  that  a  young  lady  who  had  charmed  her  seritLraeutal  lover  by  weeping 
through  four  long  acts,  and  gave  fair  hopes  of  fainting  in  the  fifth,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
upon  heaving  I^ulalie's  supplication  to  her  injured  husband  :  **  Qtie  ceta  est  odieux!  Com- 
ment une  fcmme  peut  elle  s'humilier  a  ce  point  la'{  "  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  llio 
lover  rushed  out  of  the  box,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  There  is  nothing  un- 
ronmion  in  this,  for  many  well-exercised  sentimentalists  have  arrived  at  the  perfeciion 
of  sheddiijg  tears  on  reading  the  advertisements. 
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they  were  sure  to  receive  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  beauty  and 
rarity  of  their  offerings,  so  that  the  hanks  of  the  Cher  and  the  Lioire^ 
and  the  extensive  meadows  which  skirt  them,  were  full  of  y6iing 
girls,  with  gauze  nets  iu  their  hands,  hreathless  with  the  chace  of  th^ 
frail  and  heautiful  prey. 

Boufflers  was  frequently  a  witness  to  the  Duchess's  assiduous  career 
about  her  favourite  temple.  ^'  Chevalier,''  said  she  to  him,  with' 
an  agreeable  smile,  ^^  I  run  no  risk  in  introducing  you  among  my 
butterflies,  they  will  take  you  for  one  of  themselves,  and  will  not  be 
frightened." 

On  one  occasion,  when  Madame  de  Choiseul  was  compelled  by  illness 
to  keep  her  room  for  some  weeks,  she  gave  the  key  of  her  temple  to 
the  Chevalier,  who  found  ample  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  his 
charge,  in  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  country  girls  who  daily  came 
to  recruit  the  numerous  family  of  butterflies.  He  encouraged  them  ta 
talk  about  their  rural  sports,  their  love  affairs,  and  all  their  littler 
secrets ;  so  that  he  was  soon  master  of  the  chronicles  of  all  the  sar-* 
rounding  villages.  In  this  way  he  frequently  caught  ideas  and  expres-* 
sions  with  which  he  afterwards  adorned  his  poems. 

It  was,  however,  remarked  that  Boufflers  almost  always  preferred  the" 
butterflies  brought  by  the  prettiest  girls ;  his  scrutiny  turned  rather 
upon  their  charming  features,  their  natural  and  simple  graces,  thanr 
upon  the  objects  it  was  his  office  to  select.  An  engaging  face,  a  graeeful 
carriage,  or  a  well-turned  person,  was  pretty  sure  not  to  be  rejected  ; 
he  was  not  very  rigorous  in  his  examination,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
same  indulgence  would  be  extended  to  him.  Thus  the  beautiful  temple 
declined  in  splendour ;  but  fevver  poor  little  girls  went  away  disap- 
pointed ;  and  the  Duchess's  bounty,  passing  through  the  easy  hand» 
of  the  Chevalier,  was  diffused  more  widely,  and  gladdened  more  hearts. 

Among  the  villagers  who  came  to  offer  Boufflers  the  fruits  of  their 
day's  chace,  he  had  frequently  remarked  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  whose 
large  deep  blue  eyes,  jet  black  eyebrows,  rosy  and  laughing  mouth,' 
graceful  and  easy  carriage,  and  sweet,  penetrating  voice,  realized  the 
most  poetical  descriptions  of  rural  beauty.  To  crown  her  attractions, 
he  found  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  forester  of  Amboise,  and  that 
her  name  was  Alina.  This  pretty  name  was  the  title  of  a  tale  of  his" 
which  had  been  greatly  admired.  It  may  be  imagined  what  an  interest 
he  took  in  this  innocent  and  ingenuous  girl,  with  what  pLasure  he 
rewarded  her  in  the  Duchess's  name,  and  how  eagerly  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  pretext  afforded  by  the  beauty  of  any  of  her  butterflies  to 
double  the  gift,  accompanying  it  with  some  protecting  caress,'  some- 
times even  with  a  kiss,  which  Alina  thought  too  great  an  honour  to  be 
resented.  Boufflers  soon  drew  from  her  the  secrets  of  her  guileless 
heart ;  he  learnt  how  she  loved  Charles  Verner,  son  of  the  keeper  o£ 
the  castle,  but  that  his  father  opposed  their  union  on  account  of 
the  disparity  of  their  fortune.  Boufflers,  who  thought  love  levelled 
all  distinctions,  secretly  resolved  to  serve  the  sweet  Alina.  He  sent 
for  Charles  Verner,  found  him  worthy  to  be  the  possessor  of  so  lovely 
a  creature,  and  spoke  in  his  behalf  to  the  Duchess,  who,  wishing 
to  have  some  fair  pretext  for  contributing  towards  the  marrii^^ 
portion  of  the  Chevalier's  prot6g6,  made  it  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  at  the  end  of  the  season  she  would  give  a  prize  of  twenty- 
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five  louis  d'ore  to  the  girl  who  had  brought  her  the  greatest  number 
of  rare  and  beautiful  butterflies.  The  emulation  excited  among  the 
young  villagers  may  easily  be  imagined ;  and  whether  it  was  that  the 
fresh  verdure  of  Alina's  native  forest  of  Amboise  was  ptopitious  to 
her,  or  whether  she  was  more  agile  and  dexterous  than  the  others,  it 
fell  out  that  she  often  presented  Madame  de  Choiseul,  through  her 
kind  protector,  with  the  butterflies  upon  which  Reaumur  had  fixed  the 
highest  value. 

One  day,  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  accompanied  by  the  numerous 
train  of  nobles  and  ladies  who  formed  the  usual  society  of  Chanteloup, 
were  walking  in  that  part  of  the  park  bordering  on  the  forest,  Aliua, 
with  a  gauze  net  in  her  hand,  and  panting  for  breath,  came  running 
joyously  up  to  Boufflers,  and  said  to  him,  with  that  innocent  fami- 
liarity he  had  encouraged  in  her :  "  Look,  Monsieur  de  Chevalier, 
what  do  you  think  of  my  butterflies?  you  are  such  a  fine  judge  of 
them.'*  This  speech  was  susceptible  of  an  application  so  curiously 
fitted  to  the  known  character  of  Boufflers,  that  every  body  laughed. 
He  took  the  butterflies  from  Alina's  hands,  and  told  her  they 
were  really  of  a  rare  and  most  valuable  kind;  one,  especially, 
which,  with  its  four  azure  wings  of  enormous  size,  studded  with 
flame-coloured  eyes,  and  its  long  black  proboscis,  supplied  the  only 
deficiency  in  the  temple,  and  completed  the  Duchess's  immense 
collection.  It  was  instantly  decided  that  Alina  had  won  the  promised 
prize ;  she  soon  after  received  it  from  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Choiseul, 
and  Boufflers  added  a  golden  cross,  which  Alina  promised  to  wear  as 
long  as  she  lived. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  autumn,  and  as  the  pleasures  of  Paris 
became  daily  more  brilliant  and  inviting,  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers 
could  not  resist  their  attractions,  though  he  left  the  delightful  abode 
of  Chanteloup  with  regret.  Before  he  went  away  he  saw  the  sweet 
girl  whose  name,  countenance,  and  disposition  had  so  deeply  interested 
him,  and  obtained  from  the  father  of  her  lover  the  promise  that  he 
would  consent  to  their  marriage  as  soon  as  Alina  had  a  sufficient 
portion.  He  recommended  her  warmly  to  the  Duchess's  kindness, 
and  departed  for  the  capital.  He  was  welcomed  back  to  the  society 
he  adorned  by  his  wit,  tempered  as  it  was  by  grace  and  courtesy,  and 
by  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  his  fancy. 

A  short  time  after,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  quitted  a  world  in  which 
he  had  exercised  such  vast  power,  and  so  courageously  withstood 
his  numerous  enemies.  His  widow  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  nearly 
the  whole  of  her  own  fortune  to  pay  the  enormous  debts  con- 
tracted by  her  husband,  who  had  outdone  all  the  nobles  of  the 
court  in  magnificence.  She  sold  the  estate  of  Chanteloup  to  the 
excellent  Duke  de  Peuthi^vre,  and  went  to  live  at  Paris,  in  the  midst 
of  her  old  friends.  Alina,  thus  deprived  of  her  illustrious  patroness, 
lost  all  hope  of  being  united  to  Charles  Verner,  whose  father  remained 
inflexible,  and  the  young  man,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  enlisted  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  Boufflers  heard  of  this.  By  a  fortunate  chance 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was  his  near  relative  and  friend,  and 
Charles  did  so  much  credit  to  his  recommendation,  that  he  soon  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Mar6chal  des  Logis.  On  his  first  leave  of  absence  he 
hastened  to  Chanteloup,  where  he  found  his  beloved  Alina  provided 
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tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  gain  them  over  to  his 

interest : — 

INHABITANTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 

A  horrible  conspiracy  was  on  foot,  by  which  your  commerce,  your  manufecturcw, 
your  property,  your  repose,  and  your  lives  were  threatened.    The  indefatigable  seal 
of  vour  Governor,  and  his  ardent  desire  for  your  happiness,  combined  with  the  most 
active  vigilance,  have  enabled  him  to  discover  and  defeat  so  criminal  an  undertakingy 
^y  arresting  the  leaders  of  a  conspiracy  ;  he  is  now  drawing  up  their  ioipeachment. 
in  order  that  they  may  be  tried  and  condemned  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  latir, 
I'he  peaceful  citizens  may  live  secure  that  the  rigorous  watchfulness  of  a  paternal- 
Governor  is  solely  employed  against  tlie  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity,    order,  and 
religion,    while  it  ])rotects  the  virtue,  and  secures  the  peace  and  happiness  of  aU. 
deserving  persoas.     C'cntinue  then  to  manifest  your  reverence  and  attachment  for  tie 
most  holy  of  all  religions.     Obey  the  constituted  authorities  and  their  wise  decrees,. 
and  doubt  not  that  my  affection  for  you  will  be  eternal,  and  my  desire  for  your  bappi- 
ness  unbounded. 

Manilla,  January  3d,  185^3.  Juan  Antonio  Martinez.. 

.  General  Martinez  having  thus  got  rid  of  these  merchants,  \rhos<r 
hostility  he  most  feared,  began  to  pursue  the  most  atrocious  meamiresy. 
an*'  sting  every  hody  who  could  oppose  the  slightest  resistance  to  his 
will;     The  principal  object  of  his  dread  was  Captain  Andres  Novales, 
a  native  of  the  islands,  and  a  man  of  great  courage,  as  will  appear  iir 
the  sequel,  who,  hcing  a  zoalous  liberal,  and  a  man  of  talent,  found 
means  to  discover  all  the  Governor's  intrigues,     ^vfartinez,  not  being 
able  to  find   any   pretext   for  open   violence   against  Novales,  de- 
termined at  any  rate  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  for  this  purpose  ordcrcnl 
him   to   the  fort  of  Misamis,  in   the   island   of  Mindanao.      Here 
he  would  he   engaged   in  hostihtics  with  the  Sultan  who  annually 
devastates  the   Philippine  Islands,  making  two   or  three  thousand 
prisoners,  whom  the  Spanish  Government  is  obliged  to  redeem  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.       Novales    having  received  this 
order,  and  knowing  that  the  General  aimed  at  his  destruction  on 
account  of  his  great  influence  in  his  regiment,  determined  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  the  islands  on  the  very  night  in  which  he  was 
ordered  to  embark  for  Misamis.    But  the  moment  was  not  yet  arrived  ; 
and  by  this  precipitation  he  ruined  a  project  which,  if  matured,  would- 
have  conferred  the  most  inestimable  benefits  on  his  country.     I  ought 
here  to  give  some  details  of  the  character  and  previous  life  of  a  man 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  sole  author  and  leader  of  this  revolution,, 
or  rather  revolt.     Don  Andres  Novales  was  a  native  of  Manilla.     His 
father  was  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  his  mother  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  islands.     From  his 
infancy  he  gave  the  strongest  indications  of  courage  and  high  spirit, 
and  inclination  for  a  military  life.     He  studied  the  art  of  war  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  evinced  all  the  qualities 
which  could  fit  him  to  become  a  citizen,  a  patriot,  and  a  defender  of 
•liis  country.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  determined  to  signalize  himself 
in  the  service.     He  had  for  some  time  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
having  entered  the  service  as  a  cadet  when  only  nine,  and  hearing  that 
Spain  had  declared  war  against  France,  he  applied  to  his  Lieutenant- 
colonel  for  leave  to  serve  in  Europe.     The  Colonel  reminded  him  of 
his  extreme  youth,  and  that  he  would  lose  the  rank  lie  held  in  the- 
colonial  seiTice  by  volunieering  i?!to  that  of  the  mother  countrj',  to 
which Novalco  roplicd,  that  a  soldier  served  his  couiitry  not  l:y  lr.3  rank 
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but  ])y  his  courage  and  patriotism ;  that  he  was  determiii^d  to  setve 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  to  acquire  distinction  by  his  exertions  and  by 
Ills  blood.  Having  obtained  his  Colonel's  permission,  he  went  to  Spain^ 
where  he  served  as  a  volunteer  through  the  whole  war,  steadily  refusing 
rank,  and  seeking  every  occasion  of  being  foremost  in  action.  The  war 
in  Spain  being  at  an  end,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  continued  to  serve  with  the  same 
'/(>al  and  activity,  and  maintained  the  strictest  discipline.  His  military 
knowledge  was  acquired  not  only  from  study,  but  from  practice  and 
accurate  observation  of  all  that  passed  in  the  Peninsula,  and  he  had 
formed  a  system  of  tactics  for  himself.  Novales  vwas  regarded  with  an 
^ye  of  jealousy  by  all  the  other  officers,  who  felt  their  own  inferiority 
both  as  military  men  and  citizens.  General  Martinez  soon  perceived 
this  hostility,  and  resolved  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage. 

At  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  June,  1823,  Novales 
entered  the  barrack  of  the  King's  regiment,  to  which  he  belonged, 
accompanied  by  the  sub-lieutenant,  Ruiz,  and  calling  about  him  all  the 
inferior  officers,  he  told  them  that  the  moment  for  proclaiming  their 
independence,  and  for  freeing  their  country  from  tyranny  had  arrived. 
He  assured  them^  that  although  General  Martinez  affected  to  hold 
constitutional  opinions,  he  had,  in  fact,  no  other  object  than  to  render 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  island.  They  unanimously  resolved 
to  join  Novales,  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  the  good  of  their  country.  He  therefore  ordered  the  ser- 
geants and  sergeant-majors  to  repair  immediately  to  their  respective 
companies,  and  to  acquaint  the  soldiers  with  their  intentions.  He 
oxhorted  them  to  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  and  to  put  the  regiment 
insfantly  under  arms.  As  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  that  all  was 
ready,  he  sent  the  sub-lieutenant,  Ruiz,  to  arrest  the  Commandant  of 
of  the  Piazza,  and  sub-inspector  of  the  army,  Don  Mariano  Fernandez 
de  Folgueras.  The  Commandant  resisted,  and  after  repeatedly 
refusing  to  surrender  himself  to  Ruiz,  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  ♦ 
defence,  protesting  that  he  would  not  be  taken  while  he  held  the  sword 
which  he  had  drawn  to  revenge  himself  on  any  who  might  attack  him. 
Saying  this,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  but  Ruiz  being  more 
active  than  he,  rushed  upon  him  and  killed  him  with  his  dagger.  On 
leaving  the  Commandant's  house,  he  immediately  hastened  to  the 
houses  of  all  the  other  authorities,  whom  he  arrested  and  secured 
without  resistence.  While  Ruiz  was  thus  occupied,  Novales  put  all 
the  European  officers  under  arrest.  Though  he  knew  this  precaution 
Avas  rendered  necessary  by  their  hostility  to  his  designs,  he  treated 
them  all  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  as  brothers  in  arms.  Ruiz 
then  went  to  arrest  his  Lieutenant-colonel,  Don  Jose  Santa-Romanay 
but  did  not  find  him  at  home.  He  had  set  out  to  acquaint  General 
Martinez,  who  was  at  the  baths,  three  miles  from  the  city,  with  what 
was  passing.  Novales  having  ascertained  that  all  the  authorities  were 
under  arrest,  dispatched  a  Serjeant  with  two  hundred  mea  to  the 
artillery  barracks,  with  orders  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  of  the 
arsenal.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  artillery  barracks,  the  sergeant 
summoned  the  Commandant,  and  repeated  to  him  the  order  he  had 
received  from  Captain  Novales,  to  take  possession  of  the  arsenal. 
The  Commandant  replied :  "  I  will  never  desert  my  post,  but  as  I  know 
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tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  gain  them  over  to  hiff 

interest : — 

INHABITANTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 

A  horrible  conspirac)'  was  on  foot,  by  which  your  commerce,  your  manufsictareii, 
your  property,  your  repose,  and  your  lives  were  threatened.  The  indefiadgable  seal 
of  vour  Governor,  and  his  ardent  desire  for  your  happiness,  combined  with  the  niiOBt 
active  vigilance,  have  enabled  him  to  discover  and  defeat  so  criminal  an  undertaking, 
^y  arresting  the  leaders  of  a  conspiracy  ;  he  is  now  drawing  up  their  impeachment, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  tried  and  condemned  with  the  utmost  rigonr  of  the  law. 
The  peaceful  citizens  may  live  secure  that  the  rigorous  watchfulness  of  ft  paternal- 
Governor  is  solely  employed  against  Uie  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity,  oraer,  and 
religion,  while  it  protects  the  virtue,  and  secures  the  peace  and  happiness  of  aU. 
deserving  persons.  Continue  then  to  manifest  your  reverence  and  attachment  for  tfce 
most  holy  of  all  religions.  Obey  the  constituted  authorities  and  their  wise  decrees,. 
and  doubt  not  that  my  affection  for  you  "mil  be  eternal,  and  my  desire  for  your  bappi- 
ness  unbounded. 

Manilla,  January  3d,  1823.  Juan  Antonio  Martinez.- 

.  General  Martinez  having  thus  got  rid  of  these  merchants,  whose- 
hostility  he  most  feared,  hegan  to  pursue  the  most  atrocious  measnreSy- 
arr'  sting  every  body  who  could  oppose  the  slightest  resistance  to  his 
will.     The  principal  object  of  his  dread  was  (Japtaiu  Andres  Novales, 
a  native  of  the  islands,  and  a  man  of  great  courage,  as  will  appear  iir 
the  sequel,  who,  being  a  zoalous  liberal,  and  a  man  of  talent,  found  ■ 
means  to  discover  all  the  Governor's  intrigues,     ^fartinez,  not  being 
able  to  find   any   pretext   for  open   violence   against  Novales,   de- 
termined at  any  rate  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  for  this  purpose  ordered 
him   to   the  fort  of  Misamis,  in   the   island   of  Mindunao.      Here 
he  would  he   engaged   in  hostilities  with  the  Saltan  who  annually 
devastates  the   Philippine  Islands,  making  two   or  three  thousand 
prisoners,  whom  the  Spanish  Government  is  obliged  to  redeem  by 
the  payment  of   a  heavy   ransom.       Novales    having  received  this 
order,  and  knowing  that   the  General  aimed  at  his  destruction  on 
account  of  his  great  influence  in  his  regiment,  determined  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  the  islands  on  the  very  night  in  which  he  was 
ordered  to  embark  for  Misamis.    But  the  moment  was  not  yet  arrived  ; 
and  by  this  precipitation  he  ruined  a  project  which,  if  matured,  would- 
have  confened  the  most  inestimable  benefits  on  his  countiy.     I  ought 
here  to  give  some  details  of  the  character  and  previous  life  of  a  man 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  sole  author  and  leader  of  this  revolution, 
or  rather  revolt.     Don  Andres  Novales  was  a  native  of  Manilla.     His 
father  was  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  his  mother  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  islands.     From  his 
infancy  he  gave  the  strongest  indications  of  courage  and  high  spirit, 
and  inclination  for  a  military  life.     He  studied  the  art  of  war  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  evinced  all  the  qualities 
which  could  fit  him  to  become  a  citizen,  a  patriot,  and  a  defender  of 
•his  country.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  determined  to  signalize  himself 
in  the  service.     lie  had  for  some  time  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
having  entered  the  service  as  acndct  when  only  nine,  and  hearing  that 
Spain  had  declared  war  against  France,  he  applied  to  his  Lieutenant- 
colonel  for  leave  to  serve  in  Europe.     The  Colonel  reminded  him  of 
his  extreme  vouth,  and  that  he  would  lose  the  raiik  lie  held  in  the* 
colonial  service  by  volunteering  irjto  that  of  the  luothor  country,  to 
whichNovalcri  ropliod,  that  a  soldier  served  liis  couiitry  net  l:y  his  rank 
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but  ])y  his  courage  and  patriotism ;  that  he  was  determined  to  setve 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  to  acquire  distinction  by  his  exertions  and  by 
liis  blood.  Having  obtained  his  ColoneVs  permission,  he  went  to  Spain^ 
where  he  served  as  a  volunteer  through  the  whole  war,  steadily,  refusing 
rank,  and  seeking  every  occasion  of  being  foremost  in  action.  The  war 
in  Spain  being  at  an  end,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  continued  to  serve  with  the  same 
zeal  and  activity,  and  maintained  the  strictest  discipline.  His  military 
knowledge  was  acquired  not  only  from  study,  but  from  practice  and 
accurate  observation  of  all  that  passed  in  the  Peninsula,  and  he  had 
formed  a  system  of  tactics  for  himself.  Novales.was  regarded  with  an 
oye  of  jealousy  by  all  the  other  officers,  who  felt  their  own  inferiority 
both  as  military  men  and  citizens.  General  Martinez  soon  perceived 
this  hostility,  and  resolved  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage. 

At  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  June,  1823,  Novales 
entered  the  barrack  of  the  King's  regiment,  to  which  he  belonged, 
accompanied  by  the  sub-lieutenant,  Ruiz,  and  calling  about  him  all  the 
inferior  officers,  he  told  them  that  the  moment  for  proclaiming  their 
independence,  and  for  freeing  their  country  from  tyranny  had  arrived. 
He  assured  tliem^  that  although  General  Martinez  affected  to  hold 
constitutional  opinions,  he  had,  in  fact,  no  other  object  than  to  render 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  island.  They  unanimously  resolved 
to  join  Novales,  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  the  good  of  their  country.  He  therefore  ordered  the  ser- 
geants and  sergeant-majors  to  repair  immediately  to  their  respective 
companies,  and  to  acquaint  the  soldiers  with  their  intentions.  He 
(wliorted  them  to  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  and  to  put  the  regiment 
instantly  under  arms.  As  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  that  all  was 
ready,  lie  sent  the  sub-lieutenant,  Ruiz,  to  arrest  the  Commandant  of 
of  the  Piazza,  and  sub-inspector  of  the  army,  Don  Mariano  Fernandez 
de  Folgueras.  The  Commandant  resisted,  and  after  repeatedly 
refusing  to  surrender  himself  to  Ruiz,  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  ♦ 
defence,  protesting  that  he  would  not  be  taken  while  he  held  the  sword 
which  he  had  drawn  to  revenge  himself  on  any  who  might  attack  him. 
Saying  this,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  but  Ruiz  being  more 
active  than  he,  rushed  upon  him  and  killed  him  with  his  dagger.  On 
leaving  the  Commandant's  house,  he  immediately  hastened  to  the 
houses  of  all  the  other  authorities,  whom  he  arrested  and  secured 
without  resistence.  While  Ruiz  was  thus  occupied,  Novales  put  all 
the  European  officers  under  arrest.  Though  he  knew  this  precaution 
Avas  rendered  necessary  by  their  hostility  to  his  designs,  he  treated 
them  all  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  as  brothers  in  arms.  Ruiz 
then  went  to  arrest  his  Lieutenant-colonel,  Don  Jose  Santa-Romana, 
but  did  not  find  him  at  home.  He  had  set  out  to  acquaint  General 
Martinez,  who  was  at  the  baths,  three  miles  from  the  city,  with  what 
was  passing.  Novales  having  ascertained  that  all  the  authorities  were 
under  arrest,  dispatched  a  Serjeant  with  two  hundred  mea  to  the 
artillery  barracks,  with  orders  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  of  the 
arsenal.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  artillery  barracks,  the  sergeant 
summoned  the  Commandant,  and  repeated  to  him  the  order  he  had 
received  from  Captain  Novales,  to  take  possession  of  the  arsenal. 
The  Commandant  replied:  "  I  will  never  desert  my  post,  but  as  I  know 
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Vou  will  scarcely  credit  the  ansver  of  my  valet-de-ploee,  when  I 
told  him  to  bring  me  a  hair-cutter ;  he  assured  me  that  the  only 
artist  of  the  kind  Konif^berg  had  possessed,  died  three  years  mnce, 
and  was  not  replaced.  Sixty-fire  thousand  pcoiile  in  a  <nty  withont  ■ 
coiffeur ! 

His  Excellency  the  General  ron  Trommelstockoccapiea  a  haid- 
some  hdtel,  fitted  up  with  all  imaginable  incongruities.  "JHiere  is  gntK 
want  of  comfort  in  the  appearance  of  uupapcred  or  unpannelled  inA^  ' 
beside  that  the  distemper  wash  comes  oiT  upon  whatever  tonchea  ^ 
BO  that  the  slightest  indiscretion  is  rewarded  liy  a  coat  of  many  coloiurBi 
The  absence  of  fire-places  ia  another  cause  of  gloominess,  tlunigh  It 
is  possible  that  open  fires  would  not  supply  the  diffoacd  warmth  that 
the  stoves  give.  The  heat  of  stoves  is,  however,  far  from  agreesjils; 
its  drying  effect  is  so  strong,  that  a  book  left  within  its  inSaence  oOfit 
shuts  afterwards,  and  every  kind  of  wooden  furniture  »  qstdl^ 
warped  or  cracked  by  it. 

The  Commander  of  the  Forces  is  a  stiff,  Serjeant-Kite-Tooldiijf  mm 
of  fifty-three  or  four,  and  I  perceived  at  the  first  glance,  that  ha  mat 
only  assumed  to  play  the  king,  but  that  he  made  the  carriage  of  1M 
present  monarch  of  Prussia  his  model  for  that  character.  After  a  tew 
banal  observations,  very  impressively  delivered,  he  presenti^d  me,  to  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  a  department,  wfao.was  commissioned  to  Uxko  cave  oC 
me  at  dinner.  I  never  saw  such  an  animal  before — the  exact  phy- 
siognomy of  a  wild  boar,  expressing  sensaality,  cunning,  and  ciuelty,  ia 
every  line.  I  have  since  heard  that  his  propensities  ansirer  the 
promise  of  his  face :  that  they  had  probably  procured  for  him  ib^ 
honourable  preference  of  the  oflicials  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  whose 
secret  police-agent  he  was,  and  that  people  were  glad  to  gratify  hh 
gluttony,  in  the  hope  of  softening,  as  far  as  themselves  were  concerned^ 
his  inventive  malice. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  on  sitting  at  a  German  dinner-tsble, 
is  the  absence  of  the  dinner  itself,  nothing  but  the  desert  and  hora 
d'teuvrea  (some  of  which  are  of  a  very  unctuous  kind)  appear  oirklhe 
board.  Soup  is  handed  round — then  small  glasses  of  Malaga  and 
Madiera,  and  patties  or  caviare ;  not  pressed  caviare,  such  as  you 
have  it  in  England,  but  the  moist  roe  of  the  betngena,  which  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  way  of  eating  I  know.  It  is  brought- annually  from 
Astrachan  by  Russian  merchants.  After  the  caviare,  camo  a  bouilli, 
with  onion  sauce ;  then  greasy  cutlets,  with  carrots  suspended  in. 
butter  and  flour ;  a  ragout  of  fresh  tongue,  with  a  sour  sauce  and. 
raisins !  Sand,  (a  fish  of  the  brackish  H>iff,  not  unlike  haddock;)  . 
with  chopped  egg  and  Se«rre  mo »>,  fricassee  of  chicken,  rnTiliflower, 
and  small  sausages,  tasting  of  nothing  but  nutmeg.  Tlii^tj  roebuck 
and  other  descriptions  of  game  overroasted,  (or  baked,)  and  uectaa.- 
panied  by  ten  or  more  sorts  of  admirable  preserves,  a  large  boar's, 
bead,  and  finally,  pudding,  jellies,  and  cakes,  of  great  variety  and 

Such  was  the  dinner ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were 
redeeming  passages  in  it ;  but  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  it 
commenced  at  two  and  ended  at  six  o'clock,  nor  some  peculiarities  ia 
the  arrangement  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  knife  and  fork  are 
never  change :l  ^  those  who  object  to  blending  blancmange  with  the 
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garlic  of  a  preceding  dish,  wipe  the  knife  upon  their  bread,  but  it  is 
impossible  that  much  of  savour  can  rest  upon  the  knife,  because  they 
convey  all  the  esculents  upon  it  to  their  mouths ;  and  the  iron  fork 
(for  steel  or  silver  ones  have  not  reached  them  yet)  serves  chiefly  to 
pick  the  teeth.  I  never  saw  a  Prussian  omit  this  ceremony;  and 
being  the  only  act  of  cleanliness  in  use  amongst  them,  it  is  very  proper 
that  it  should  be  publicly  performed.  Apropos  of  cleanliness,  I  heard 
that  a  great  military  lady  here,  lately  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  certain 
piece  of  dressing-room  furniture  at  the  French  consul's  Jiouse.  On 
its  use  being  explained,  (not  by  the  consul,  I  hope,)  she  seemed  greatly 
pleased  with  the  refinement,  and  had  one  made  like  it ;  but  a  cold  and 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  having  followed  the  very  first  brief  essay, 
the  dangerous  innovation  has  been  held  in  great  horror  ever  since. 
To  return  to  the  table.  Another  ugly  trick  of  the  Prussians  is  that 
of  making  their  bread  into  pellets,  long  worms,  or  tee-totums ;  but 
they  do  not  generally  venture  to  put  the  latter  in  movement  during 
dinners  of  ceremony. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  dinner  invitation  of  another  kind.  The  banker 
to  whom  I  was  recommended,  asked  me  to  meet  some  thirty  fat  and 
greasy  citizens.  I  do  confess  I  have  no  love  for  traders ;  their  manners 
are  always  bad ;  their  conversation  is  never  inte^resting,  and  their 
morals  are  very  generally  questionable.  Shylock  appears  to  me  a 
softened  portrait  of  the  Jewish  trader,  and  the  Christian  merchants 
bear  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Inkle,  late  of 
London.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  if  they  are  not 
an  amiable  body,  they  are  a  very  useful  one,  and  great  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  effect  of  employing  the  mind  in  nothing  but 
considerations  of  gain.  The  Sire  de  Crequi,  if  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  counting-house,  would  never  have  entertained  a  chivalric 
thought. 

The  mercantile  dinner  was  somewhat  more  abundant,  and  in  worse 
taste  than  the  military  one  I  have  just  described ;  and  the  gravity  of 
thS  banquet  was  more  supportable  than  the  coarse  jocularity  of  this. 
I  had  hoped  that  it  would  end  at  the  same  hour,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  German  eating  should  ever  end.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
dark-haired  people  (whose  digestion  is  always  weaker  than  it  i» 
with  persons  of  the  opposite  complexion)  to  eat  and  drink  as  these  do. 
The  desert  ended,  tea,  which  most  of  the  people  softened  with 
brandy  instead  of  cream,  succeeded  to  coffee ;  cakes  of  different  kinds 
were  presented  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes ;  then  smoked  goose  breasts, 
ham,  sausages,  punch,  and  sweet  wine,  were  eagerly  demolished.  It 
was  not  until  eleven  o'clock  that  the  interesting  party  separated  to  sup 
at  their  respective  dwellings. 

There  are  but  two  booksellers  in  Konigsberg,  which,  for  an  univer- 
sity town,  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  their  being  no  hair-dressers.  I 
observed  some  cheap  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  which 
appeared  to  be  good,  and  a  gi*eat  number  of  sentimental  almanacks. 
The  new  publications  that  I  bought  were  not  calculated  to  lessen  my 
distaste  for  German  composition.  The  iteration  of  adjectives  to 
express  known  properties,  assail  you  in  all  alike  ;  they  talk  of  "  the 
salt  sea,"  «  sweet  sugar,*'  and  "  cold  ice." 
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%ad  throughout  the  islands.  I  can  perfectly  well  dispense,  sir,  with  jour  faithaouy  ia 
my  favour,  heing  known  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  other  countries ;  I  theicAae  do  mot 
complain  of  your  proclamation ;  nevertheless,  if  you  think  proper  to  retnct  it,  ymtwmji 
as  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  just  resentment  and  hostility,  and  to  expose  yoa  to  tlw 
censore  of  the  public,  and  of  all  the  European  officers.  They  did  not  stand  in  mod  of 
appbmses  for  dieir  conduct  on  the  3d  of  June  to  immortalize  their  name*,  since 
was  not  a  single  officer,  nor  even  the  lowest  corporal  in  the  whole  army*  who  bad 
covered  himself  with  laurels  in  the  famous  war  against  France,  in  which  they  matd 
victory  a  thousand  times  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant,  and  restored  thtiir  coiBitry  to 

God  preserve  you  many  years. 
MtmiUa,  September  lltk,  1823.  Juav  Antonio  Mixtivsz. 

After  this  proclamation  nothing  more  was  said  on  either  side.  I 
cannot,  however,  conclude  this  narrative  without  mentioning  that  the 
Spanish  government,  two  months  ago,  recognized  the  innocence  of  the 
twenty-two  merchants  whom  General  Martinez  threw  into  prison,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Spain  to  he  tried.  They  are  set  at  liberty,  and 
wiH  probably  pass  through  London  on  their  way  home.  The 
Spanish  government  having  come  to  a' knowledge  of  the  intrigues  and 
disgraceful  conduct  of  General  Martinez,  has,  moreover,  sentenced  him 
to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  current  money,  and  to  repair  to 
Spain  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions. 


DIARY 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 

Thb  discovery  of  a  new  plant,  under  the  name  of  the  Tricfaommies 
Blegans,  was  about  twenty  years  ago  announced  to  the  botanical 
world  by  Mr.  Fudge,  and  bis  description  of  it  has  been  copied  into 
all  the  botanical  systems  at  home  and  abroad.  About  six  mentiur 
ago  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  received  a  communication  from  a 
ftench  naturalist,  stating  that  he  had  spent  the  twenty  best  years  of 
his  nfe  in  an  unwearied  and  vain  search  after  the  Trichomanes 
Elegans,  and  earnestly  requesting  the  duke  to  institute  some  enqnisry 
about  it;  his  Grace  on  this  attended  the  Linnsean  Society,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  this  said  Trichomanes,  in  the  search  of  which  a  good 
gentleman  had  wasted  a  life.  At  the  investigation,  in  the  very  £ace 
of  its  parent  and  godfather,  the  several  parts  of  which  the  specimen 
was  composed  were  separated  by  the  application  of  a  little  warm- 
water,  and  the  whole  plant  was  found  to  be  artificially  made  i^,  like 
some  of  our  reputed  mermaids,  composed  of  odds  and  ends,  incongruous 
joints,  fleshy  heads,  and  fishy  tails.  The  astonishment  of  the  dis- 
appointed botanists  could  only  be  equal  to  the  surprise  of  the  Noble 
Trustees,  who  found  petiUor  when  they  expected  gold  plate.     Set  a 

;  but  perhaps  the  adage  might  scarcely  be  deemed  civS. 

What  a  case  was  that  of  the  poor  naturalist,  who  had,  for  twenty 
years,  run  over  the  world  in  quest  of  this  non-existing  Trichomanes  ! 

February  25th. — If  we  are  to  believe  the  newspaper  report,  Mr, 
Peter  Moore  made  a  strangely  ingenuous  speech  last  night  in  ths  ^ 
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blue  eyes,  with  thin  white  brows,  his  well  developed  moiith,  and  the 
extraordinary  squareness  of  his  jaws,  sufl&ciently  indicated  the  gentle- 
ness, polish,  susceptibility,  and  firmness  of  his  nature. 

Silence  reigned  within  the  vehicle,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard,  save 
the  creaking  of  one  (or  both)  of  the  hind  wheels.  Wilhelm,  who 
knew  that  at  the  pace  he  drove,  little  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
process  of  friction,  scarcely  ever  looked  behind  him.  Not  a  word 
was  uttered  ;  but  the  kind  Baroness  had  taken  the  precaution  of  filling 
the  carriage  pockets,  and  her  own,  with  such  confections  and  condi- 
ments as  she  thought  best  calculated  to  allay  the  anguish  of  the 
parting  hour.  Cakes,  sweetened  with  the  saccharine  sap  of  the 
occidental  cane,  studded  with  the  sun-dried  grape  of  Iberia,  and 
leavened  with  the  yellow  rudiments  of  the  chicken ;  sugar  that  a 
refining  process  had  rendered  transparent,  and  wild  boar's  ham,  the 
produce  of  the  Baron's  chase,  had  been  gradually,  biit  silently 
exhausted.  Taking  from  the  basket  the  only  remaining  offering, 
provided  for  the  interesting  and  still  expecting  child,  she  laid  it  in  his 
warm,  moist  hand,  and  kissed  away  some  of  the  macerated  raspberries, 
that  clung  round  his  lips.  It  was  a  crocus-coloured  orange.  His 
finger  quickly  effected  a  puncture  through  which  to  pump  out  its 
refreshing  pulp.  The  father's  eye  was  upon  him  ;  he  observed  that 
the  orifice  was  not  so  large  as  to  exclude  a  portion  of  the  acid  rind 
from  contact  with  the  rising  juice.  He  saw  that  his  child  must  taste 
of  bitterness,  while  confident  of  gratification ;  and,  by  an  admirable 
connexity  of  ideas,  he  applied  the  saddening  image  before  him  to  the 
ordinary  lot  of  created  beings.  Overpowered  by  this  reflection,  he 
sunk  back,  and  wept  without  restraint. 

As  when  in  autumn  a  half-faded  leaf  in  the  solitary  valley  silently 
gravitates  into  the  peaceful  rivulet,  that  bears  it  gently  on  its  bosom 
towards  the  vast  ocean,  where  it  finds  a  welcome  tomb,  so  was  the 
father  borne,  unresisting,  to  his  destined  place.    "  My  child  ! "  said  he, 

"  my  son  !  remember  that  you ''     A  convulsive  sob  suppressed  the 

remainder.  "  Papa,"  replied  the  boy  emphatically,  ^^  indeed  1  will." 
At  this  instant,  the  checked  horses  stand  at  the  door  of  a  gymnasium, 
and  Ludowig  is  embraced  by  the  gladdened  preceptor. 

This  ended,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  retired  to  the  nearest  inn  to 
dinner ;  after  which,  with  feelings  much  relieved,  they  returned  to 
the  counti7  in  time  to  meet  their  assembled  family  at  a  cheerful  and 
substantial  supper. 

How  they  came  back  to  Krahlwinkel  to  bring  Ludowig  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  what  befel  them  then,  will  be  detailed  in  a 
future  paper  of  greater  length,  and  of  still  more  anxious  interest  than 
this  brief  narrative. 

In  this  sketch  of  German  style,  I  do  not  give  the  inversion  of 
sentences,  vvliich  may  in  some  degree  depend  on  idiom,  though  it  adds 
very  matorialiy  to  the  inflated  effect. 

The  students  here  (as  at  other  German  Universities)  do  not  live  in 
colleges.  They  merely  attend  lectures  at  the  different  professor's 
houses,  at  stated  hours,  if  they  think  fit  to  do  so,  for  their  presence  is 
not  enrorccd,  nor  their  absence  punished.  The  dress  and  appearance 
of  these  young  men  is  little  in  accordance  with  pretensions  to  scholastic 
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austerity.  Those  who  profess  jacobinism,  wear  white  rising  eoatSy, 
with  black  collars,  and  small  red  caps,  after  the  fashion  of  KotzebneV 
murderer,  Sandt.  The  patriots  aifect  the  old  Germanic  costume,  or 
the  fonner  academic  dress  of  Heidelberg;  and  the  modems  trick 
themselves  out  in  fancy  dresses — green  coats,  embroidfered  with  silver, 
and  yellow  leather  breeches,  with  jack-boots,  are  in  high  vogae.  They 
all  carry  a  little,  silver  bust  of  Albertus  (founder  of  the  University) 
in  their  caps.  It  is  the  distinctive  badge  of  a  student.  Swords  are 
no  longer  permitted  to  be  worn  by  them. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REBELLION  IN  THE  PHIUPPENE  ISLANDS, 

IN  THE  YEAR  1823. 

[We  hope  our  readers  will  not  turn  up  their  noses  at  a  Revolation 
on  a  small  scale,  about  which  they  may  very  likely  know  no  more 
than  we  did  till  our  Correspondent  furnished  us  with  these  details. 
We  would  not  for  the  world  withhold  from  any  young  gentleman 
who  may  be  training  for  the  office  of  Colonial-Governor,  so  bright-a- 
pattern  of  'what  a  Colonial-Governor  may  become — ^how  he  may 
rid  himself  of  troublesome  people — ^how  he  may  run  away  while 
others  fight,  and  run  back  again  when  the  fighting  is  over,  and  gather 
the  laurels,  as  a  careful  farmer  does  the  corn  his  labourers  have 
cut,  into  his  own  barn.  Above  all,  how  he  may  write  proclamations, 
setting  forth  how  magnanimous  he  is,  and  how  Divine  Providence 
sent  him  to  this  colony,  in  its  beneficent  care  for  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  It  is  true  the  last  sentence  is  not  so  pleasant.  In  spite 
of  all  his  excellencies,  poor  General  Martinez,  it  seems,  happened  to 
be  fined,  and  recalled  to  give  an  account  of  himself.  But  let  not 
our  embryo  Governor  fear :  this  occurs  only  in  Spain. — ^Ed.] 

The  remoteness  of  the  scene  at  which  the  following  events  took 
place,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  result,  have  thrown  into  obscurity  and 
oblivion  the  efforts  made  by  a  few  virtuous  citizens  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  to  free  them  from  the  atrocious  despotism  under  which  they 
have  so  long  groaned.  Three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  their 
discovery  and  conquest  by  the  celebrated  Magallanes,  whose  crimes 
and  cruelties  at  length  received  their  chastisement  from  the  hand  of 
one  of  his  unfortunate  victims.  While  hunting  down  some  of  the 
Ilidians,  he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow,  shot  by  the  King  of 
Zebii. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  the  natives  made  the  most 
determined  resistance,  but  in  vain.  They  failed,  not  from  any  infe- 
riority in  courage,  but  from  a  want  of  discipline  and  of  some  directing' 
head.  The  Chinese,  who  had  been  long  settled  in  the  country,  were  not 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  miseries  and  barbarities  inflicted  on  the 
enslaved  Indians ;  and  after  the  latter  had  twenty-seven  times  takeu 
up  arms  for  the  liberation  of  their  country,  the  Chinese  were  moved  by 
compassion  to  assist  them.     They  fought  bravely  by  their  side,  leaving 
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no  less  than  twenty-seven  thousiand  men  on  the  field  of  hattle,  but 
with  no  Letter  success. 

The  four  histories  of  these  islands,  written  by  Spanish  missionary 
friars,  (a  race  of  men  to  whom  a  large  share  of  these  and  similar 
enormities  may  be  traced,)  present  a  horrible  picture,  although  they 
have  endeavoured,  as  might  be  expected,  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  committed  by  their  countrymen.  They  could 
not  make  even  an  approach  to  the  truth,  without  divulging  many  of 
their  own  iniquities. 

The  present  narrative  relates  entirely  to  recent  events.  I  shall 
make  no  allusion  to  former  histories,  which  no  friend  of  freedom,  and 
especially  no  Englishman,  can  read  without  indignation  and  horror. 

In  the  year  1819  the  Indians  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke.  It  then  appeared  from  incontestible  facts  that  the  priests  had 
made  use  of  the  vilest  arts  of  superstition,  and  had  debased  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  terror,  in  order  to  render  them  servile  and  submissive. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Archbishop,  they  caused  the  assassination  of 
a  considerable  number  of  the  European  inhabitants,  under  pretext  that 
they  had  poisoned  the  large  river  Pasig,  which  separates  the  city  of 
Manilla  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  Indians  were  kept  in 
such  a  state  of  ignorant  credulity,  that  they  blindly  believed  a  thing 
obviously  impossible.  They  however  wished  to  take  advantage  of  this 
pretext  for  freeing  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  by 
killing  all  the  European  Spaniards ;  but  a  great  number  of  the  latter 
having  assembled,  and  finding  that  the  government  did  not  repress 
these  massacres,  armed  themselves,  defeated  the  Indians,  and  drove 
them  into  the  mountains.  The  Archbishop  not  only  strove  by  his 
assertions  to  make  the  people  believe  that  the  water  of  the  river  was 
poisoned,  but  issued  a  proclamation,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to 
the  imposture.  The  government,  seeing  that  hundreds  of  persons 
daily  died  of  thirst,  issued  a  decree,  compelling  all  merchants  and 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  who  had  any  liquors  in  their  possession,  to 
distribute  them  gratuitously  among  the  inhabitants.  Such  was  the 
state  of  this  colony  in  1819. 

We  must  now,  however,  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this 
paper.  General  Juan  Antonio  Martinez,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  conceived  the  project  of  declaring' 
himself  absolute  Monarch,  and  rendering  them  independent  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
object  he  must  remove  all  the  principal  merchants,  who  enjoyed  great 
consideration,  and  in  case  of  a  revolt  would  have  all  the  people  on  their 
side,  he  denounced  them  to  the  Spanish  government  as  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  twenty-two  of  the  mmt 
wealthy  and  respectable  of  their  body.  They  were  instantly  hurried 
on  board  ship,  to  be  conveyed  to  Spain  for  trial.  He  drew  up  an? 
impeachment,  in  which  he  falsely  accused  them  of  endea^vouring  to 
stir  up  a  Revolution  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  islands  independent 
of  the  mother  country,  and  supported  his  assertions  by  a  number  of 
suborned  oaths.  This  harsh  and  tyrannical  proceeding  was  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  people,  who  began  to  concert  means  of  ridding  them- 
selves of  so  infamous  a  ruler.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  the  general 
discontent,   he   issued   the   following   proclamation,  with   a  view  to 
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tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  gain  them  over  to  hiff 
interest : — 

INHABITANTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 

A  horrible  conspiracy  was  on  foot,  by  which  your  commerce,  your  inanafii<;tareii, 
youT  property,  your  repose,  and  your  lives  were  threatened.  The  inde&tigable  seal 
of  your  Governor,  and  his  ardent  desire  for  your  happiness,  combined  with  the  most 
active  vigilance,  have  enabled  him  to  discover  and  defeat  so  criminal  an  undertaking, 
Ify  arresting  the  leaders  of  a  conspiracy  ;  he  is  now  drawing  up  their  impeachment, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  tried  and  condemned  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  low. 
The  peaceful  citizens  may  live  secure  that  the  rigorous  watchfulness  of  a  ttatemal- 
Governor  is  solely  employed  against  tlie  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity,  oraer^  and 
religion,  while  it  protects  tlie  virtue,  and  secures  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all. 
deserving  persons.  Continue  then  to  manifest  your  reverence  and  attachment  for  tlie 
most  holy  of  all  religions.  Obey  the  constituted  authorities  and  their  wise  decree^;. 
and  doubt  not  that  my  affection  for  you  will  be  eternal,  and  my  desire  for  your  happi- 
ness unbounded. 

Manilla,  January  Sd,  1823.  Juan  Antonio  Martinez.- 

.  General  Martinez  having  thus  got  rid  of  these  merchants,  whose- 
hostility  he  most  feared,  began  to  pursue  the  most  atrocious  measurce,. 
arr'  sting  every  body  who  could  oppose  the  slightest  resistance  to  his 
will.     The  principal  object  of  his  dread  was  Oaptain  Andres  No  vales, 
a  native  of  the  islands,  and  a  man  of  great  courage,  as  will  appear  in- 
the  sequel,  w*ho,  being  a  zealous  liberal,  and  a  man  of  talent,  found  - 
means  to  discover  all  the  Governor's  intrigues.      ^Martinez,  not  being 
able  to  find   any  pretext   for  open   violence  aguinst  Novales,  de- 
termined at  any  rate  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  for  this  purpose  ordered 
him   to   the  fort  of  Misamis,  in  the   island   of  Mindanao.      Here 
he  would  be   engaged   in  hostilities  with  the  Sultan  who  annuallv 
devastates  the  Philippine  Islands,  making  two   or  three  thousand 
prisoners,  whom  the  Spanish  Government  is  obligi;d  to  redeem  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.       Novales    having  received  this 
order,  and  knowing  that  the  General  aimed  at  his  destruction  on 
account  of  his  great  influence  in  his  regiment,  determined  to  proclaim: 
the  independence  of  the  islands  on  the  very  night  in  which  he  was 
ordered  to  embark  for  Misamis.    But  the  moment  was  not  yet  arrived  ; 
and  by  this  precipitation  he  ruined  a  project  which,  if  matured,  would 
have  conferred  the  most  inestimable  benefits  on  his  country.    I  ought 
here  to  give  some  details  of  the  character  and  previous  life  of  a  man 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  sole  author  and  leader  of  this  revolution,, 
or  rather  revolt.     Don  Andres  Novales  was  a  native  of  Manilla.     His 
father  was  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  his  mother  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  islands.     From  his 
infancy  he  gave  the  strongest  indications  of  courage  and  high  spirit, 
and  inclination  for  a  militviry  life.     He  studied  the  art  of  war  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  evinced  all  the  qualities 
which  could  fit  him  to  become  a  citizen,  a  patriot,  and  a  defender  of 
'his  country.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  determined  to  signalize  himself 
in  the  service.     He  had  for  some  time  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
Imving  entered  the  service  as  a  cadet  when  only  nine,  and  hearing  that 
Spain  had  declared  war  against  France,  he  applied  to  his  Lieutenant- 
colonel  for  leave  to  serve  in  Europe.     The  Colonel  reminded  him  of 
his  extreme  youth,  and  that  he  would  lose  the  rank  lie  held  in  the- 
colonial  service  by  volunteering  i?*to  that  of  the  mother  country,  to 
which Novalcri  replied,  that  a  soldier  served  liis  couiitry  net  l;y  his  rank 
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l>\it  l)y  his  courage  and  patriotism ;  that  he  was  determined  to  seirve 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  to  acquire  distinction  by  his  exertions  and  by 
his  blood.  Having  obtained  his  Colonel's  permission,  he  went  to  Spain^ 
where  he  served  as  a  volunteer  through  the  whole  war,  steadily  refusing 
rank,  and  seeking  every  occasion  of  being  foremost  in  action.  The  war 
in  Spain  being  at  an  end,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  Captain,  He  continued  to  serve  with  the  same 
zeal  and  activity,  and  maintained  the  strictest  discipline.  His  military 
knowledge  was  acquired  not  only  from  study,  but  from  practice  and 
accurate  observation  of  all  that  passed  in  the  Peninsula,  and  he  had 
formed  a  system  of  tactics  for  himself.  Novales  ,was  regarded  with  an 
eye  of  jealousy  by  all  the  other  officers,  who  felt  their  own  inferiority 
both  as  military  men  and  citizens.  General  Martinez  soon  perceived 
this  hostility,  and  resolved  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage. 

At  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  June,  1823,  Novales 
t?ntered  the  barrack  of  the  King's  regiment,  to  which  he  belonged, 
accompanied  by  the  sub-lieutenant,  Ruiz,  and  calling  about  him  all  the 
inferior  officers,  he  told  them  that  the  moment  for  proclaiming  their 
independence,  and  for  freeing  their  country  from  tyranny  had  arrived. 
He  assured  them^  that  although  General  Martinez  affected  to  hold 
constitutional  opinions,  he  had,  in  fact,  no  other  object  than  to  render 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  island.  They  unanimously  resolved 
to  join  Novales,  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  the  good  of  their  country.  He  therefore  ordered  the  ser- 
geants and  sergeant-majors  to  repair  immediately  to  their  respective 
companies,  and  to  acquaint  the  soldiers  with  their  intentions.  He 
oxhoitcd  them  to  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  and  to  put  the  regiment 
instantly  under  arms.  As  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  that  all  was 
ready,  he  sent  the  sub-lieutenant,  Ruiz,  to  arrest  the  Commandant  of 
of  the  Piazza,  and  sub-inspector  of  the  army,  Don  Mariano  Fernandez 
de  Folgueras.  The  Commandant  resisted,  and  after  repeatedly 
refusing  to  surrender  himself  to  Ruiz,  prepared  to  make  a  desperate 
defence,  protesting  that  he  would  not  be  taken  while  he  held  the  sword 
which  he  had  drawn  to  revenge  himself  on  any  who  might  attack  him. 
Saying  this,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  but  Ruiz  being  more 
active  than  he,  rushed  upon  him  and  killed  him  with  his  dagger.  On 
leaving  the  Commandant's  house,  he  immediately  hastened  to  the 
houses  of  all  the  other  authorities,  whom  he  arrested  and  secured 
without  resistence.  While  Ruiz  was  thus  occupied,  Novales  put  all 
the  European  officers  under  arrest.  Though  he  knew  this  precaution 
was  rendered  necessary  by  their  hostility  to  his  designs,  he  treated 
them  all  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  as  brothers  in  arms.  Ruiz 
then  went  to  arrest  his  Lieutenant-colonel,  Don  Jose  Santa-Romanay 
but  did  not  find  him  at  home.  He  had  set  out  to  acquaint  General 
Martinez,  who  was  at  the  baths,  three  miles  from  the  city,  with  what 
was  passing.  Novales  having  ascertained  that  all  the  authorities  were 
under  arrest,  dispatched  a  Serjeant  with  two  hundred  mea  to  the 
artillery  barracks,  with  orders  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  of  the 
arsenal.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  artillery  barracks,  the  sergeant 
summoned  the  Commandant,  and  repeated  to  him  the  order  he  had 
received  from  Captain  Novales,  to  take  possession  of  the  arsenal. 
The  Commandant  replied:  "  I  will  never  desert  my  post,  but  as  I  know 
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I  cannot  resist  your  force,  I  promise  to  supply  you  with  whatever  annk 
and  ammunition  you  want,  on  condition  that  you  do  not  attempt  to 
enter  here.  If  you  do  not  agree  to  this,  I  am  ready  to  defend  it  td 
the  last  extremity."  The  sergeant  ordered  his  detachment  to  retire  to 
a  little  distance,  and  received  from  the  Commandant  a  quantity  of 
ammunition. 

At  the  same  time,  Novales,  with  another  detachment,  presented 
himself  hefore  the  fort  of  Saint  Jago,  which  commands  the  town  of 
Manilla,  and  summoned  the  Commandant,  who  happened  to  be  lus 
own  brother.    "  This  is  the  moment,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  brother,  to 
liberate  our  country  from  the  hands  of  oppressors.     I  am   already 
master  of  the  city  and  of  the  palace,  and  of  all  the  constituted  autho- 
rities.    I  therefore   exhort  you  to  join  with  me  in  proclaiming  inde- 
pendence in  the  fort  you  command,  and  to  prepare  to  defend  the  sacred 
cause  like  a  true  citizen."    Mariano  Novales,  who  was  a  royalist,  and 
thought  he  should  make  his  own  fortune  in  this  affair,  and  receive 
some  great  recompense  for  his  adherence  to  the  government,  and  who 
cared  neither  for  his  country  nor  his  brother,  replied :  "  I  will  never 
become  a  traitor  to  the  government,  nor  will  I  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  your  conspiracy ;  and  without  an  order  from  the  Captain-general, 
I  will  not  surrender  the  fort.    And  now  you  may  do  as  you  please  ;  I 
wish  you  good  luck."     Saying  these  words,  he  retired.    Novales  then 
returned  into  the  town,  to  concert  other  measures. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  two  Indians  escaped  over  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  went  instantly  to  give  information  to  General  Martinec, 
who,  as  I  have  said,  was  at  the  baths  with  all  his  family.  The  moment 
he  received  this  intelligence,  he  began  to  weep  like  an  infant,  not 
knowing  what  steps  to  take,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  own 
preservation  and  that  of  his  family.  He  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
that  he  would  have  decided  upon  nothing,  had  not  four  superior 
officers  who  happened  to  be  with  him,  named  Olea,  Trastorsa,  Lequira, 
and  Santa-Romana  got  together  some  regiments  which  were  stationed 
without  the  city,  and  formed  them  into  a  division.  They  then  went 
to  General  Martinez  and  told  him  what  they  had  done,  urging  him  at 
the  same  time  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  division  to  encourage 
the  soldiers.  The  General,  whose  fears  exaggerated  the  danger, 
showed  the  greatest  reluctance  to  expose  himself,  and  evidently 
thought  the  Revolution  better  organized  than  it  really  was ;  but  finding 
that  he  could  not  escape  without  proclaiming  himself  a  coward,  he 
consented  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  division.  As  soon  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  gates  of  Manilla,  Novales  prepared  to 
defend  the  town ;  and  at  the  first  gun  that  was  fired,  the  valorous 
governor  fled,  leaving  his  division  without  a  Commandant.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Santa-Romana,  who  was  senior  officer,  seeing  this  specimen  of 
hia  General's  bravery,  took  the  command,  and  commenced  a  vigorous 
attack.  The  brave  Novales,  after  a  hot  fire  of  five  hours,  which  he 
sustained  with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  was  wounded.  ASvthe 
Sub-lieutenant,  Ruiz,  was  also  wounded,  and  they  had  lost  fifty  men 
out  of  their  very  inferior  force,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
post,  and  to  return  into  the  Palacio  de  la  Cindad.  Santa-Romana 
then  entered  the  city,  and  blockaded  the  Palacio,  into  which  Novales 
had  retreated.  This  brave  man  was  now  incapacitated  by  his  wound  from 
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conducting  the  defence,  and  the  sergeants  wlio  had  taken  the  command, 
surrendered  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Santa-Romana,  who  instantly  threw 
into  prison  Novales,Ruiz,  and  the  tweuty-three  sergeants  of  the  regiment. 

As  soon  as  General  Martinez,  who  was  at  a  short  distance  from 
Manilla,  heard  that  Santa-Romana  had  subdued  the  rebels,  he  made  a 
sort  of  triumphal  entry  into  the  town,  as  if  he  were  a  conqueror,  and 
instantly  ordered  a  military  commission  to  try  the  rebels  within  two 
hours.  The  very  same  officers,  and  some  European  subalterns,  who  had 
been  arrested  by  Novales,  were  taken  out  of  prison  to  form  the  Council 
of  War,  contrary  to  all  military  laws.  As  soon  as  they  were  assembled, 
they  dispensed  with  all  forms,  and  condemned  Novales,  Ruiz,  and 
twenty-one  sergeants  to  be  shot  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Two 
were  pardoned  in  consequence  of  their  youth.  Novales  and  Ruiz, 
though  both  were  severely  wounded,  received  their  sentence  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity,  and  without  betraying  the  least  fear  or  regret  at 
the  prospect  of  death.  They  reproached  all  the  officers  who  composed 
the  Commission  with  their  abject  spirit  in  wishing  to  live  under  a 
despotism,  and  declared  that  they  were  perfectly  contented  to  die  in 
so  holy  a  cause.  They  were  all  twenty-three  immediately  led  into  a 
church,  where  a  number  of  Capuchin  friars  immediately  came  about 
them,  exhorting  them  to  confess,  attempting  to  allure  or  terrify  them 
with  the  grossest  and  most  degrading  pictures  of  hell  and  heaven* 
Novales  and  Ruiz  refused  to  hear  their  disgusting  nonsense,  declaring 
that  they  had  nothing  to  reproach  themselves  with,  and  that  they 
would  do  the  same  again  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  All 
the  sergeants  imitated  the  example  of  these  true  heroes,  persisting  in 
the  declaration  of  their  opinions,  and  in  refusing  to  listen  to  the  lies 
and  impositions  of  the  infamous  Capuchins,  who,  when  the  time  of 
execution  drew  near,  withdrew,  (ashamed  and  enraged  that  they  could 
not  subjugate  the  firm  minds  of  these  men,)  exclaiming  that  they 
were  damned  to  all  eternity,  and  that  the  devil  would  immediately 
have  possession  of  their  souls.  At  five  o'clock  they  were  led  to  thcj 
place  of  execution.  Novales  said,  with  a  clear  and  firm  voice  :^— 
"  Comrades,  we  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves  with,  and  though 
we  have  been  unsuccessful,  we  may  hope  in  a  few  minutes  to  join  thd 
company  of  Brutus,  and  of  all  who  have  died  for  liberty  and  for  their 
country,  and  to  breathe  a  purer  air  than  here."  Then,  turning  to  the 
people,  he  said:  "Let  my  death  and  that  of  my  companions  be  an 
example  to  you ;  we  die  innocent,  for  having  attempted  to  give  you 
freedom — "  He  would  have  continued,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  drums  which  the  Governor  had  ordered  to  beat  for  fear  the  people 
should  be  moved  to  a  second  revolt.  Picquets  being  formed,  they 
were  all  shot  at  the  same  time,  and  their  bodies  left  till  the  following 
day  on  the  same  spot,  as  a  warning  to  the  people. 

The  following  morning  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed 
to  the  people  in  the  following  terms : — 

CITIZENS, 

The  Supreme  Being,  God,  the  God  of  yoiir  fathers,  who  by  means  of  tht 
Spanish  Government  redeemed  you  from  paganism  and  infidelity,  and  received  yo» 
into  the  bosom  of  our  Holy  Mother,  the  CathoKc  and  Roman  Church,  has,  by  his  high 
and  incomprehensible  decrees,  ordained,  in  his  care  for  your  welfare  and  preservation, 
and  that  of  your  children  and  families,,  that  I  should  have  been  sent  to  these  island*, 
witli  a  chosen  body  of  worthy  and  brave  soldiers,  to  oppose  the  perfidious  machina*' 
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tions  of  those  wicked  and  ambitious  men  who  intended  to  declare  theniMlTeB  abaoliite 
masters  of  the  country.      Being  always  averse  to  shed  human  blood,   I  contented 
myscilf,  in  the  first  instance,  with  banishing  from  these  delicious  regions,  tbe  evil  doen 
who  wished  to  oppress  you.    In  spite  of  this  generous  conduct  on  my  part,  their  secret 
a<^ents  conceived  various  insane  projects,  which  they  sought  to  cany  into  efiect  by 
arms.     On  the  3rd  of  this  month,  the  perverse  Novales,  ex-Captain  of  the   Kin^a 
regiment,  together  with  the  ex^Sub-I^ieutenant  Ruiz,  of  the  same  corps,   and  me 
greater  part  of  the  sergeants,  seduced  the  incautious  soldiers ;  and  having  baseij  assasfl- 
nated  the  most  worthy  commandant  of  the  Piazza,  sub-inspector  of  the  army,  the  most 
Excellent  Don  Mariano  Fernandez  de  Folgueras,  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  fort  of 
Saint  Jago  and  of  the  Piazza.     They  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  upon  the  forl^  by 
the  care  and  foresight  of  Major  Don  Placido  Duro,  but  made  themselves  mastexs  of 
the  Palace  and  the  Piazza,  arresting  many  officers  and  other  persons.     As  soon,  as  I 
was  informed  of  this  horrible  attempt,  1  flew  with  the  rajmlity  of  lightning*,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  column  composed  of  the  corps  of  artillery,  the  brave  grenadiers  of  the 
Queen's  battalion,  a  small  part  of  the  Prince's  regiment,  and  the  light  horse  of  Ltizota; 
and  entered  the  Piazza,  aided  by  the  brave  battalion  of  Pampangos,  under  the  com- 
mand of  its  illustrious  officers,  whose  names  will  be  known  to  the  public,  as  Tvell  as 
those  of  the  intrepid  cavalry  of  Luzon.    These  gallant  men  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
cowards  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the  l*alace  and  in  the  Chapter  House,  whence 
they  fired  in  a  manner  which  showed  their  alarm,   but  were  at  length  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  brave  soldiers  who  defended  the  just  cause.     They  were  soon  made 
prisoners,  and  were  consequently  shot,  according  to  the  sentence  passed  by  a  militaiy 
Commission.     The  infamous  Novales,  lluiz,  and  twenty-one  other  traitors  thus  received 
the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes ;  the  cori)orals  and  privates  were  pardoned,  as 
being  only  blind  instruments  of  the  iniquity  of  others.     Novales  intended  to  declaie 
himself  Emperor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  sack  the  churches,  the  hospitals,  and 
private  houses,  and  to  murder  every  individual,  whether  European  or  Indian,  who 
opposed  his  wishes  ;  to  levy  fresh  taxes  on  the  inhabitants,  by  which  he  meant  to 
enrich  himself,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  fortune,  to  abscond  ;  but  divine  Pro- 
vidence, which  watches  over  this  chosen  part  of  the  Spanish  nation,  would  not  permit 
such  atrocities.     The  terrible  sword  of  justice  placed  in  my  hand,  and  guided  by  the 
God  of  armies,  will  fall  upon  the  heads  of  evil  doers,  who  disturb  the  public  tranqnil- 
lity  and  good  order. 

Philippines !  the  Spanish  Government  protects  you,  and  its  beneficent  laws  secure 
your  liberty.  You  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  command  of  tyrannical  usurpers,  who 
will  plunge  you  into  misery,  and  into  the  most  ignominious  slavery.  You  may  live 
in  the  perfect  assurance  that  th$  Captain-general,  Governor  of  these  Islands,  will 
always  be  ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  your  defence. 

June  6th,  1823.  Juan  Aktonio  Martinez. 

You  will  remark  here,  that  although  it  was  Mariano  Novales,  the 
brother  of  the  unfortunate  Andres,  who  was  Commandant  of  the  fort,  . 
and  in  that  capacity  had  the  power  of  delivering  it  into  his  brother's 
hands,  which  he  refused  to  do.  General  Martinez  makes  no  mention 
of  him  in  his  proclamation,  but  gives  all  the  credit  of  the  resistance  to 
Placido  Duro.  Not  content  with  this  injustice,  he  threw  him  into 
prison,  where  he  remains  to  this  day,  without  any  prospect  of  libera- 
tion ;  such  is  the  reward  of  his  zeal  and  loyalty.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Santa-Romana  saw  with  indignation  that  General  Martinez,  in  his 
proclamation,  appropriated  to  himself  the  whole  credit  of  subduing  the 
rebellion,  while  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  fled  at  the  sound  of  the 
first  gun,  and  bad  shown  the  utmost  indifference  about  everything  but 
his  own  preservation :  as  he  naturally  wished  the  Spanish  Government 
should  know  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  the  suppression  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  would  probably  have  become  very  serious,  he  deteimined 
to  unmask  General  Martinez,  and  to  prove  that  his  valour  had  been 
displayed  in  flying  to  a  country-house,  three  miles  from  the  scene  of 
danger.  He  therefore,  at  length,  determined  to  issue  the  following 
proclamation: — 
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PEOPLE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  boast  of  what  I  did  on  the  3d  of  June  in  subduing  the 
rebellion,  which,  but  for  prompt  measures,  might  have  caused  serious  disorder  in  the 
country.  It  is,  however,  right  that  you  should  know,  that  General  Martinez,  the- 
Governor  of  these  Islands,  being,  informed  of  what  was  passing  in  the  town,  instead  of 
concerting  any  such  measures,  thought  fit  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  his  family,  and  to  issue  no  orders  whatever  for  the  conduct  of  the  army  on 
this  critical  occasion.  Being,  therefore,  the  oldest  superior  officer^  and  having  the  good 
of  my  country  at  heart,  I  determined  immediately  to  collect  all  the  forces  I  could. 
After  I  had  accomplished  this,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  prevail  on  hia- 
KxcellenCy,  the  Captain-General,  to  take  the  command ;  and  on  our  arrival  at  the 
gate  of  the  town,  he  thought  fit  to  desert  his  post,  for  personal  reasons  which  I  shall 
not  here  animadvert  upon.  This  being  the  case,  I  immediately  took  the  command  of 
the  small  column  I  had  assembled,  and  after  five  hours'  fighting,  succeeded  in  quelling 
the  revolt.  The  moment  General  Martinez  heard  of  this  he  hastened  back  to  the* 
town,  resumed  the  command,  and  appropriated  to  himself  the  merit  of  what  had  been 
done  by  others.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  my  own  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  not  with  a  view  to  obtain  any  reward  for  it,  but  solely  to  give  you 
a  proof  of  my  attachment  to  my  country  and  to  my  fellow- citizens. 

September  9th,  1823.  Jose  Santa-Rom  ana,  Lieut-Col. 

Santa-Romana  caused  a  great  many  copies  of  this  proclamation  to 
be  stuck  about  the  town.  The  people,  who  knew  the  insatiable  ambi- 
tion of  General  Martinez,  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  Several  of  the 
Governor's  parasites  immediately  brought  him  copies  of  it,  and  urged 
him  to  write  an  answer,  in  order  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  ;  with  this  advice  he  complied,  and  ordered  the  following  reply 
to  be  instantly  printed,  and  fixed  up  in  all  the  usual  places  in  the 
capital  and  throughout  the  islands. 

Reply  of  the  Captain-General  of  these  Islands  to  the  Manifesto  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Don  Jose  Santa-Romana  concerning  the  Occurrences  of  the  2d' and  3d  of  June,  1823. 

Sir, — Chance  has  placed  in  my  hands  the  Manifesto  which  you  have  addressed  to 
the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  yourself  in  the  estimation  of  your  country,  yOur 
fellow-citizens  and  fellow- soldiers,  on  account  of  your  military  and  poUtical  conduet, 
on  the  night  of  the  2d,  and  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  June.  It  does  not  appear  to  hie, 
sir,  that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  publish  these  uncalled-for  details  of  your  conduct, 
since  I  had  made  quite  sufficient  mention  of  it  in  the  general  order  of  the  day  of  the 
8th  of  August ;  but  since  you  have  thought  fit  to  give  a  more  full  report  of  the  part- 
you  took  on  that  occasion,  I  think  you  ought  not  to  have  arrogated  to  yourself  the* 
credit  of  all  the  measures  that  were  taken  for  the  chastisement  of  a  small  number  of 
TVTetched  men,  headed  by  a  mad  captain,  without  means  or  influence,  and  a  sub- 
lieutenant of  a  similar  character,  who  were  the  sole  leaders  of  a  rebellion.  You  forget, 
sir,  tliat  you  were  not  the  only  individual  who  entered  the  palace,  or  who  drove  them 
out  of  it,  and  that  you  were  not  the  first  who  presented  himself  before  the  Piazza ; 
that  you  entered  at  the  same  moment  with  the  lieutenant  of  the  Queen's  battalion,  Don 
Salvador  Gonsalez,  Captain  Don  Gabriel  de  la  Bedlina,  of  the  King's  Regiment,  Don 
Francisco  Lecarequi,  Lieutenant  of  the  Light  Horse  of  Luzon,  and  D.  Vincente  Santa 
Clara,  Lieutenant  of  the  Prince's  battalion.  The  former,  at  my  desire,  collected  some- 
troops  and  entered,  the  second  voluntarily  did  the  same,  the  third  fought  bravely  and 
wounded  the  miserable Huiz,  and  the  fourth  protected  the  entrance  of  Gonzalez  into  the 
palace,  with  a  small  detachment  of  his  regiment  and  that  of  Pampangos.  You  have 
forgotten,  sir,  or  you  never  knew,  the  precautions  I  took,  and  that  D.  Felix  Kuiz,  and 
1).  Jose  Carillas,  and  the  intrepid  Captain  la  Ballina  attacked  the  rebels  according  to 
my  orders.  You  have  endeayoured  to  throw  blame  on  all  the  chiefs  and  conmianden 
of  the  army,  although  they  all  acted  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  ;  yet,  with  a  modesty  equal  to  their  courage,  they  contented  themselves 
with  executing  my  orders,  without  endeavouring  to  court  the  applause  of  the  people 
for  actions  which  they  thought  in  the  common  course  of  their  duty.  My  moderation, 
my  dignity,  and  my  magnanimous  character,  do  not  permit  me  to  address  any  reproaches 
to  you,  sir,  which  could  only  wound  my  own  self-esteem.  The  people,  who  are  just 
judges,  saw  my  actions,  and  the  army  knows  the  measures  I  pursued  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  rebels  and  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity,  both  within  our  walls 
April,  1826.  2  M 
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and  througl^out  the  islands.  I  can  perfectly  well  dispense,  sir»  with  jcmr  tevtfaMoy  ia 
mj  favour,  being  known  not  only  in  Spain  bat  in  other  countries ;  I  thezefloore  do  mot 
complain  of  your  proclamation ;  nevertheless,  if  yon  think  proper  to  retnct  it,  jonitamji 
as  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  just  resentment  and  hostility,  and  to  expose  yoa  to  toW 
censore  of  the  public,  and  of  all  the  European  officers.  They  did  not  stand  in  iwA  of 
appbmses  for  Uieir  conduct  on  the  3d  of  June  to  immortalize  their  name*,  once  then 
was  not  a  single  officer,  nor  even  the  lowest  corporal  in  the  whole  army,  who  had  not 
covered  himself  with  laurels  in  the  famous  war  against  France,  in  which  they  enaHched 
victory  a  thousand  times  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant,  and  restored  their  cotnitry  to 
fieedooia 

God  preserve  you  many  years. 

MitmUa,  September  11th,  1823.  Juam  Antomo  Mixtivsz. 

After  this  proclamation  nothing  more  was  said  on  either  side.  I 
cannot,  however,  conclude  this  narrative  without  mentioning  that  the 
Spanish  government,  two  months  ago,  recognized  the  innocence  of  the 
twenty-two  merchants  whom  General  Martinez  threw  into  prison,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Spain  to  he  tried.  They  are  set  at  liberty,  and 
wiH  probably  pass  through  London  on  their  way  home.  The 
Spanish  government  having  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  and 
disgraceful  conduct  of  General  Martinez,  has,  moreover,  sentenced  him 
to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  current  money,  and  to  repair  to 
Spain  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions. 
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Thb  discovery  of  a  new  plant,  under  the  name  of  the  Trichomasies 
Blegans,  was  about  twenty  years  ago  announced  to  the  botanical 
world  by  Mr.  Fudge,  and  his  description  of  it  has  been  copied  Into 
all  the  botanical  systems  at  home  and  abroad.  About  six  mentiur 
ago  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  received  a  communication  from  a 
French  naturalist,  stating  that  he  had  spent  the  twenty  best  years  of 
his  life  in  an  unwearied  and  vain  search  after  the  Trichomanes 
Elegans,  and  earnestly  requesting  the  duke  to  institute  some  enquiry 
about  it;  his  Grace  on  this  attended  the  Linnsean  Society,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  this  said  Trichomanes,  in  the  search  of  which  a  good 
gentleman  had  wasted  a  life.  At  the  investigation,  in  the  very  faee 
of  its  parent  and  godfather,  the  several  parts  of  which  the  specimen 
was  composed  were  separated  by  the  application  of  a  little  wamv 
water,  and  the  whole  plant  was  found  to  be  artificially  made  i^,  like 
some  of  our  reputed  mermaids,  composed  of  odds  and  ends,  incongruous 
joints,  fleshy  heads,  and  fishy  tails.  The  astonishment  of  the  dis- 
appointed botanists  could  only  be  equal  to  the  surprise  of  the  Noble 
Trustees,  who  found  petit-or  when  they  expected  gold  plate.     Set  a 

;  but  perhaps  the  adage  might  scarcely  be  deemed  civil. 

What  a  case  wa«  that  of  the  poor  naturalist,  who  had,  for  twenty 
years,  run  over  the  world  in  quest  of  this  non-existing  Trichomanes  ! 

February  25th. — ^Ifwe  are  to  believe  the  newspaper  report,  Mr, 
Peter  Moore  made  a  strangely  ingenuous  speech  last  night  in  the  ^ 
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debate  on  tl\e  ^ilk  trade,  in  the  Hoi»e  of  Commons.     I  copy  from 
a  niorniug  paper: — 

"  Mr.  p.  Moore  said,  he  rose  without  any  calculation.  He 
wished  to  advocate  public  right,  pnblic  pririciple,  and  popular  in* 
terest,  without  any  principle.  The  Hon.  Member  went  on  to 
describe  the  state  of  distress  existing  at  Cm^entry,  and  implored  both 
tlie  House  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  grant  the  committee.  la 
a  ease  so  urgent  lie  cared  not  for  protecting  duties  or  prohibitions— J- 
he  would  throw  all  overboard — [not  thyself,  my  Peter!] — ^but  he 
would  save  the  people,  [good  man !  ]  Let  the  smugglers  go  on  anil 
maraud  as  they  might,  and  let  them  be  hung  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
taken.*'  [kind  gentlamnn !  ] 

The  assertion,  in  the  first  clause,  that  Mr.  Peter  Moore  rose 
without  any  calculation,  wants  only  a  single  qualification,  as  the 
speech  was  evidently  calculated  for  Coventiy ;  but  the  avowal  in  the 
second  sentence,  that  he  would  advocate  public  right,  &c.  without  any 
principle,  is  of  a  rare  ingenuousness.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  Mr.  P.  Moore*s  wish  for  the  committee.  On  the  same  principle 
that  the  tanner  recommended  leather  as  the  best  of  fortifications  for  t 
besieged  city,  Mr.  P.  Moore  recommends  a  committee.  He  has  found 
committees  extremely  good  things,  and  naturally^  though  quackishly, 
recommends  in  every  case,  that  from  which  he  has  derived  such  signal 
benefit.  As  for  throwing  duties  onerboard,  that  is  the  first  thing 
which  is  done  in  parliamentary  committees ;  I  mean  such  committees 
as  cause  certain  members  of  the  most  honourable  of  all  houses  to  love 
the  very  name  of  committee  as  synonymous  with  the  acquisition  of  all 
good  things.  The  exhortation  to  hang  all  the  smugglers  is  at  present 
]»remature,  as  no  law  to  that  end  is  in  effect ;  and  whenever  any  ad- 
dition is  made  to  our  crlfhinal  code,  parllanFient,  in  its  justice,  will' see 
the  superior  claims  to  hanging  of  some  gentlemen  who  have  carried 
on  an  illicit  traflic  in  certain  nwmbered  r^oms  in  a  great  house  in 
Westminster.  Till  these  offenders  on- a  grand  scale  ate  handed  over 
to  Jack  Ketch,  we  cannot  hear  of  hanging  for  the  smaller  fry^^f 
rogues.  '  "• 

Canning  commenced  a  just  and  spirited  attack  on  the  Eldon  party  last 
night,  by  speaking  of  a  faction  small  in  numbers,  when  the  Opposition 
ridiculously  enough  taking  this  description  to  themselves,  cried,  "  No, 
No." 

If  you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 
'Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe, 

Each  cries  that  was  levelled  at  me. 

27th. — Another  meeting  of  the  Arigna  Mining  Company.  Mr. 
Brogdcn,  as  before,  protested  his  innocence,  and  again  avowed  his  re- 
solution, by  no  means  to  part  with  the  money.  Surely  that  is  a  good 
old  proverb  which  says  that  "  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold-fast  is  a 
better,"  and  Mr.  Brogden  is  determined  to  be  both  tliese  good  dogs^ 
he  brags  and  holds  fast  too ;  he  boasts  his  innocence,  and  pockets  the 
price  of  it.  He  cannot  thhik  of  refunding  the  1047^.,  it  would  look 
so  like  guilt.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  ever  thought  what  pocketing  it  ' 
loolcs  like.  Yesterday  he  reprobated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  con- 
duct of  the  directors  in  taking  15,000/.  for  the  mines  more  than  they 
had  paid  for  them.     "  He  considered  it,"  says  the  report,  **  as  little 
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differing  in  its  principle  from  a  felony.*'  But,  nevertheleaSy  ^r. 
Brogden  is  content  to  play  the  part  of  the  receiver — a  share  of  the 
stolen  goods  has  passed  into  his  possession,  and  he  retains  possession 
of  it,  because  innocence  never  returns  money.  "  He  declaxed  himself 
incapable  of  participating  in  such  a  transaction.''  Considered  as  a 
transaction,  it  was  bad ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  parti* 
cipating  in  the  15,000/.,  the  profits  of  it ;  the  quarrel  is  with  the  men, 
not  with  the  innocent  money.  The  1047/.  in  Mr.  Brogden's  pocket 
is  not  to  blame,  and  why  should  he  fall  out  with  his  unoffending  hread 
and  butter? 

—  A  STRONG  FIGURE  OF  SPEECH. — "  It  (a  bull  of  the  Pope)  is  too 
long  and  stupid  for  insertion  in  our  columns." — The  Representative. 

March  Srd, — Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  astonished  the  natives  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  by  taking  an  oyster  as  the  subject  of  the  last 
Huutcrian  Oration.  He  edified  his  hearers  by  giving  the  names  of  the 
oyster  in  all  tongues,  and  then  proceeded  to  dissect  its  liver.  For  a  long 
time  people  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  had  made  the  Hunterian 
Oration  so  fishy,  but  at  last  Lord  Colchester  was  discovered  among 
the  audience,  and  it  was  immediately  manifest  that  the  oyster  had 
been  served  up  in  compliment  to  his  lordship,  whose  title  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  fame  of  this  fish. 

—  Mignet's^  history  of  the  French  Revolution  was  commenced  on  a 
very  modest  plan.     He  undertook  to  write  a  short  history  of  the 
Revolution  for  the  use  of  schools,  but  finding  the  work  growing  under 
his  hands  beyond  his  plan,  he  carried  the  manuscript  to  the  book- 
seller, and  asked  him  whether  something  more  than  he  had  projected 
might  not  be  made  of  it.     The  bookseller  agreed  that  the  work  was  a 
work  for  men,  and  consented  to  extend  the  plan  of  it,  but  still  limited 
the  author  to  a  length  which  has  rather  cramped  him  in  some  places, 
more  especially  in  the  second  volume.     To  supply  these  deficiencies 
M.  Mignet  is  about  to  make  some  addition  to  the  work.     After  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  the  mass  of  English  readers  are 
very  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution ;  they  know.little 
or  nothing  of  it,  beyond  its  horrors,  which  they  consider,  as  the  late 
Lord  Londonderry  would  have  said,  in  a  lump,  without  reference  to 
the  time  and  space  over  which  they  were  spread.     John  Bull  sees 
only  the  blood  of  the  Revolution ;  let  him  read  Mignet,  and  see  also 
its  brains — the  wisdom,  the  virtue,  the  energy  of  it'  in  its  earlier 
stages,  together  with  the  frenzy  and  violence  of  its  crisis. 

4th. — The  elephant  which  has  just  been  savagely  murdered,  was 
a  very  Brogden  in  money  matters,  and  returned  nothing  that  came 
to  hand.  A  friend  of  mine  once  witnessed  a  pleasant  example 
of  his  proficiency  in  these  affairs.  The  keeper  having  stated  that 
the  beast  was  so  sagacious  that  he  could  distinguish  good  money 
from  bad,  a  French  from  an  English  half-crown,  a  Frenchman 
present  observed  that  he  should  like  to  try  him,  and  threw  into  the 
cage  a  half-crown,  which  the  elephant  raised  from  the  ground  with 
his  trunk,  and  having  lifted  it  to  his  eye  and  seen  and  approved 
it,  deposited  it  very  soberly  in  a  box  at  the  top  of  liis  den.  The 
keeper  upon  this  highly  extolled  the  sensible  proceeding  of  the  beast ; 
but  the  Frenchman  demurred,  observing,  that  he  had  not  signified 
whether   it    was   good  or  bad.-—**  Ob>  no  fear  of   that.  Sir,"  said 
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the  keeper,  "  your  honour  may  be  sure  that  its  good  by  his 
taking  of  it.  The  hanimal's  as  sensible  as  a  Christian,  and  he  would 
not  have  taken  the  money  if  it  had  been  bad.''  "  In  that  case/'  re- 
joined the  foreigner,  "  I  am  satisfied,  and  should  like  to  have  my 
half-crown  back  again."  "  Oh ! "  said  the  keeper,  "  if  your  honour 
fancies  going  into  the  cage  to  get  the  half-crown  out  your  honour's 
very  welcome,  and  FU  open  the  door  for  your  honour  with  all  my 
heart ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  would  not  go  in  to  take  any  of  his  money 
out — no,  not  for  a  thousand  pounds — for  the  hanimal's  for  all  the 
world  like  a  Christian,  and  would  tear  any  body  limb  from  limb  that 
did  but  look  at  his  money,  much  more  go  to  take  any  of  it  away  from 
him." 

loth, — We  are  the  most  modest  people  under  the  sun,  and  yet  our 
modesty  is  a  riddle.  How  is  it  that  ladies,  who  would  go  into  fits  at 
the  bare  mention  of  breeches,  or  expire  at  the  dinner-table,  if  you 
were  to  name  the  thigh  of  a  chicken,  will  throng  into  an  assize  court 
to  hear  the  trial  of  an  action  for  seduction  ?  See  what  happened  at 
Worcester  the  other  day : — 

WorcesteTf  March  7th, 

Seduction. — Knott  v.  Crisp. — ^This  was  an  action  against  the  defendant,  for  the 
seduction  of  the  plaintiff  *s  daughter.  As  soon  as  the  case  was  called  on,  Mr.  Baron 
G  arrow,  looking  towards  the  throng  of  ladies  who  attended  the  court,  said :  "  I  do  not 
desire  the  ladies  to  wait  in  court  to  hear  any  thing  that  may  shock  their  modesty,  unless 
theif  like  it. 

One  or  two  ladies  then  retired,  but  the  remainder  were  induced  to  keep  their  seats,  by 
IMr.  Campbell  saying  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  thing  pa?iticularly  indelicate 
tliat  would  come  out  in  the  course  of  the  case. — Morning  Chronicle,  March  10th,  1826. 

—  I  have  the  gratification  of  being  treated  with  the  following 

interesting  report  in  my  newspaper  of  to-day.     It  is  certainly  pleasant 

to  be  regaled  at  one's  breakfast-table  with  the  account  of  public-house 

carousals,  written  in  the  appropriate  pot-house  manner.  The  paragraph 

I  copy  is  redolent  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  and  the  effluvia  of  gin.    The 

company  is  worshipful. 

Shaksperian  Meeting. — ^The  fourth  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday, 
at  the  Garrick's  Head  Tavern,  Bow-street,  when  another  of  these  rich  theatrical, 
musical  treats  was  given  to*  a  large  and  highly  respectable  assemblage  of  gentlemen. 
The  chairs  were  filled  by  Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Blanchard.  The  cloth  being  removed, 
**  Non  Nobis"  was  finely  sung  by  Messrs.  Isaacs,  Pearman,  Bedford,  Foster,  and 
Gibbon.  After  which  the  chairman  gave  "  the  King,  the  patron  of  the  drama."  Mr. 
Isaacs  was  in  fine  voice,  and  sang  the  "  Convent  Monk"  with  great  effect,  previous 
to  his  leaving  the  chair  to  attend  the  theatre.  Mr.  Pearman  was  called  to  fill  the 
vacancy  ;  and,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bedford  smd  Blewitt,  gave  several  Glees  in  the 
finest  style  ;  the  harmony  produced  on  the  fine  tones  of  Mr.  Bedford*  s  voice  afforded  great 
pleasure.  But  the  principal  feature  of  the  evening,  called  forth  on  the  memory  of  the 
Bard  being  drunk,  was  the  production  of  Garrick's  Monody,  altered  for  the  meeting 
with  great  judgment  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and  composed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  in  which  the 
latter  has  evinced  great  taste  ;  it  wa?  sung  by  Mr.  Pearman,  with  that  taste  and  feeUng 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  his  style,  and  by  wluch  he  made  an  impression  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  meeting.  The  company  were  delighted  with  the  sop  of  the 
facetious  Blanchard' s  dripping  pan,  and  gave  the  meed  of  applause  to  Messrs,  Hudson 
and  Morgan,  for  the  comic  talents  employed  by  them.  ItUa  little  remarkable,  the  clock 
in  the  room  stood  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  as  If  Time  was  anxious  to  linger  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  society ;  it  was  understood  that  Messrs.  Blanchard,  Pearman,  and  Bedford,  will 
preside  on  the  next  occasion.  A  gratifying  feeling  appears  to  prevail  at  these  meetings, 
both  with  the  professors  and  the  amateurs,  the  former,  with  the  greatest  urbanity 
(^Messrs.  Hudson,  Morgan,  Pearman,  Bedfoid,  Hughes,  &c.)  mingling  all  their  talent 
and  powers  for  the  banquet  j  while  the  latter  hail  their  presence  with  delight,  a»  a 
tribute  of  good  fellowship. 
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When  and  where  do  the  sccnc-shifters  and  candlc-snnlfers  hold  theii' 
theatrical  festival  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  whether  the  clock  wowkl 
stand  at  the  hour  of  twelve  with  them,"  as  if  Time  was  anxious  to  linger 
with  the  pleasures  bf  the  society,"  or  as  if  the  landlord  said,  no  tick. 

I5tk, — It  is  the  fashion  of  our  legislators  to  make  a  law  for  evBTj 
particular  evil  or  convenience  that  occurs.     Tlie  Comet  was  ran  dowB 
by  another  steam-boat,  and  therefore  the  Lord  Advocate  moTed  the 
other  day  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  and  prevent  steam- 
boats from  running  their  heads  against  each  other  ;  the  folly,  like  all 
other  follies,  more  particularly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  conta- 
gious, and  accordingly,  yesterday,  Mr.  Estcourt,  the  new  representative 
of  Oxford,  presented  a  petition,  praying  that  all  persons  travelling  in 
carriages  by  night  should  be  compelled  to  carry  lamps,  and  all  pedes- 
trians lanterns.     I  hope  that  if  this  suggestion  passes  into  law,  (and 
who  shall  say  what  may  not  pass  into  law  through  the  channel  of  the 
collective  wisdom?)  the  regulation  will  be  further  improved  by  the 
adoption  of  the  aristocratical  distinctions  in  lanterns  which  are  observed 
in  Guernsey.     Guernsey  is  the  very  model  of  an  island :  aristocratical 
as  we  are  in  England,  they  beat  us  hollow  in  this  particular  in  Guernsey. 
Tliere  are  three  classes  in  Guernsey — the  Sixty s,  the  Fortys,  and  the 
people  of  no  account,  or  the  noughts,  if  one  must  describe  them  at  all. 
The  Sixtys  are  the^original  settlers,  the  nobility  as  it  were,  the  ancient 
families,  and,  like  these  great  people  in  most  places,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  the  most  narrow-minded  and  stupid,  the  worst  educated,  and 
the  least  prosperous  persons  in  the  island.     The  Forty  come  next,  they 
are  the  people  of  yesterday,  the  terrse  filii,  and  among  them  may  be 
found  the  most  wealthy,  the  best  informed,  and  the  most  enterprising 
persons  in  the  island.     But  the  Sixtys  will  not  associate  with  them, 
M9,ny  of  the  Fortys,  the  children  of  rich  men,  receive  the  best  educations 
(1  do  not  say  good  educations,  because  there  are  none)  in  England,  and 
are  received  in  the  best  English  society,  but  when  they  return  to 
Guernsey  they  are  refused  admission  i^to  the  assembly-rooms,  and  cut 
by  the  Liliputian  aristocracy  as  an  inferior  cast.     I  now  come  to  "the 
distinctions.     It  is  the  proud  distinction  of  the  Sixtys  to  be  entitled  to 
carry  two  candles  in  the  lanterns  by  which  they  see  their  way  through 
their  filthy  streets  and  narrow  lanes  at  night.   The  Fortys  are  pemuttcd 
to  carry  but  one  candle  in  their  lanterns,  but  as  for  the  zeros,  or 
nobodys,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  privileged  to  carry  a  light 
or  not,  they  may  be  permitted  farthing  rushlights,  but  I  can  speak 
with  no  certainty  on  this  head.     Certainly  on  a  night  of  a  druw  (a 
Guernsey  party,  of  a  very  hum-drum  character,  so  called)  it  is  a  great 
and  a  glorious  thing  to  see  the  beacons  of  worshipful  pedestrians 
blazing,  the  ensigns  of  ancient  race  shining  about  the  streets  and  alleys^ 
not  flashing  and  flitting  at  the  rapid  and  undignified  rate  of  lamps 
borne  by  a  rattling  London  carriage,  but  proceeding  at  the  staid^ 
decorous  pace  of  a  maid-of-all-work,  in  red  cloak,  marshalling  her 
Sixty  and  master  or  mistress  the  way  that  he  or  she  shall  deign  to  go. 
These  lanterns  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  Guernsey  nobility.     The 
dual  light  of  their  moulds  are  their  proud  blazonry.     The  contrast  is 
very  striking  indeed  between  the  high  bearing  of  a  lantern  with  two 
candles,  and  the  humble  go-by-thc-groond  carriage  of  one  with  a 
solitary  mould,  and  if  it  were  not  for  seeing  the  Sixtys  in  the  day  time 
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Shorn  of  their  tallowy  beams,  one  would  conceive  a  high  respect  for 
them  from  the  exclusive  plurality  of  their  lights.     But  look  at  them 
in  broad  day,  cut  them  off  from  their  lanterns,  and  they  are  poo^ 
benighted  creatures  ;  they  are  as  bright  a3  ^low-wornfts  by  night,  but 
very  maggots  by  day.    It  has  been  beautifully  observed  by  a  prc^ound 
philosopher,  that  every  thing  has  its  advantage,  that  there  is  no  evil 
without  some  good,  and  other  fine  things  to  the  same  tune^  which  I 
have  hoarded  in  my  mind  in  the  coarse  of  my  reading,  but  do  not  care 
to  quote,  lest  I  should  appear  pedantic ;  and  certain  it  is  that  these 
notable  truths  are  illustrated  in  Guernsey  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
for  it  has  resulted  from  the  aristocratical  distinction  I  have  described, 
that  Guernsey  excels  the  whole  world  in  the  article  of  lanterns.     The 
Sixty's  are  for  the  most  part  poor  creatures,  but  their  lanterns  are  of 
a  goodly  bigness,  and  the  two  candles  therein  are  proportioned  to  their 
roomy  receptacles.    The  Fortys,  though  restricted  to  one  light,  thougl^ 
groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  Sixty  ascendancy,  and  declared  incapable 
of  holding  two  candles  in  one  lantern,  Are  allowed  to  go  to  any  reason- 
able size  in  their  lanterns,  and  I  do  not  observe  that  they  differ  in 
magnitude  from  those  of  the  Sixtys.     Indeed,  it  is  a  point  of  prudence 
with  the  Fortys  aot  to  attempt  to  aggrandize  their  lanterns,  for  such  aft 
ambition  would  but  render  the  invidious  unity  of  candle  the  more 
glaring.     As  matters  are  ordered,  however,  Guernsey  is  the  island  of 
lanterns ;  and  Forty  emancipation,  which  would  take  off  the  restriction  0)(i 
Ij gilts,  and  leave  men  free  to  burn  as  many  candles  as  seenoed  good  to 
them,  would  strike  a  death  blow  to  the  manufactture  of  :the  .only  article 
for  which  this  proud  little  place  is  distinguig^ed.     I  have  submitted 
this  account  of  the  Guernsey  lanterns  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Estcourt,  as  he  may  derive  some  useful  hints  n:om  it  in  tbe  ffamiBf  of 
a  Lantern  Act. 

16^^. — According  to  the  old  saying,  a  man's  'diaFaeter  may  be  4ie«- 
cerned  from  his  company ;  his  newspaper  is  B0W->a-4ay8  perhaps  as 
good  an  indication.  One  may  form  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  of  a  ma& 
from  his  choice  of  a  paper.  The  Times  is  read  bysoiber  men  of  busi- 
ness ;  the  Chronicle  by  pbllosopiiers  «nd  reformers ;  ihe  New  IPimes 
by  parsons ;  the  Representative  by  nobody ;  the  Post  by  gentlemen's 
butlers  and  ladies'  maids  ;  the  <jrlobe  by  men  of  taste  ;  the  Morning 
Herald  by  blockheads.  This  last  paper  ^very  aptly  represents  tbe 
ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  the  country.  It  is  written  by  ignorance 
and  vulgarity  for  ignorance  «nd  vuigajrity,  and  its  nonsense  sc^ts  the 
nonsense  of  a  very  large  class  so  oxactly,  that  it  is  a' popular  journal, 
and  enjoys  an  extensive  oirculation.  'This  being  the  case,  it  is  very 
naturally  enlisted  v^n  the  grestt  cause  of  ignorance  by  which  it  flourishes^ 
and  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  oduoation  ;and  the  Intellectual  in^FOve^ 
mcnt  of  the  many.  To-day  f  observe  an  allele  in  the  Herald  Whidi  f 
copy  as  a  sort  of  curiosity,  appealing  as  it  does  in4^e  niueteentboetftary, 
and  in  a  newspaper  circulating  in  the  most  enlightened  city  of  this 
superlatively  enlightened «oountry. 

We  cannot  see  why  there  should  he  such  a  faslaoa^'tlirastiiig^  education  4own  the 
throats  of  the  poor  people.  Education  ifi  an  admirable  thing,  no  doubt,  and  ou^t  to 
be  more  higlily  appreciated  than  to  give  it  to  all  those  who  ase  doomed  to  earn  Uieir 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Few  men  arise  in  the  course  of  a  century  who  are 
boru  with  the  capability  of  usifig  education  beyqnd  a  certain  sphere  of  mediocrity.  How 
few  such  men  are  there  in  the  world  who,  like  Sh(Jiipeui'e,Loid  Bacon,  Pope,  and  others^ 
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are  able  to  use  education  to  any  particular  beneficial  effect !     Besides,  is  it  not  getting 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  out  of  their  sphere,  to  educate  tbem  in  reading,  writing,  and 
casting  accounts?     Of  what  use,  we  ask,  is  it  to  give  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  a 
man  who  has  a  wife  and  a  family  of  half-a-dozen  children,  and  who  is  doomed  by  Provi- 
dence to  work  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  after  aH 
cannot  earn  more  than  eighteen-pence  a  day]     Of  what  use;,  we  repeat,  is  arithmetic 
to  him  ? — he  has  no  accounts  to  keep  :  his  accounts  are  kept  for  him  at  the  chandler* s  shop  : 
as  soon  as  he  gets  his  money  on  a  Saturday  night,  he  takes  it  to  the  chandler's  shop  or  to 
the  public-house,  and  parts  with  it  almost  as  soon  as  he  receives  it.    Besides  this,  what 
time  can  mich  a  man  give  to  reading  and  vmting  ?  for  so  wearied  is  he  with  the  labours 
of  the  day,  that  his  only  happiness  must  be  the  getting  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
falUng  fast  asleep.     Of  what  use  is  it  to  any  one  of  the  weaving  class,  for  instance,  to 
be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  since  he  is  obliged  to  work  from  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  a  damp  cellar,  without,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  fire 
in  bad  times,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  shilling,  or  at  most  not  exceeding  eighteen- 
pence  a  day.    There  is  an  immense  number  of  people  in  this  condition  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     In  Ireland  there  is  a  very  large  number  whose  earnings  do  not  exceed  three- 
pence or  four-pence  a  day.     We  cannot  conceive  of  what  use  it  can  be  for  Mr.  Brougham 
or  Sir  John  Newport  to  be  attempting  to  give  education  to  people  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances 1     It  appears  always  to  have  been  part  of  the  system  of  Providence  that  a 
great  mass  of  the  human  species  should  be  possessed  of  little  or  nothing,  that  they 
should  be  doomed  to  lead  their  lives  in  a  slavish  manner,  in  order  to  the  production  of 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  other  commodities.     We  cannot  conceive  why  attempts 
should  be  made  to  alter  the  apparent  organization  of  things.     Where  there  is  one  man 
like  Mr.  Brougham,  who  has  risen  by  means  of  great  natuial  powers  and  self-education 
probably  to  his  present  high  situation,  there  are  millions  who  can  never  expect  to  do 
any  such  thing,  however  enlarged  may  be  their  education ;  or  if  they  could,  tJiere  would 
not  be  situations  for  them  to  fill.     But  let  us  suppose  that  all  his  domestic  servants  were 
as  well  educated  as  Mr.  Brougham  himself,  what  would  be  the  consequence  1     He 
vjould  probably  be  obliged  to  perform  the  domestic  offices  himself,  unless  he  were  ahU  to 
procure  other  servants.    But  if  the  whole  world  be  educated  on  the  same  principle, 
people  would  probably  be  obliged  to  do  every  thing  themselves,  even  to  cleaning  their  omi 
boots',  knives,  and  forks,  and  making  their  own  beds. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  sapient  Editor  of  the  Morning  Herald  is 
not  one  of  the  few  men  "  like  Shakspeare,  Lord  Bacon,  Pope,  and 
others,'  who  are  able  to  use  education  to  any  particularly  beneficial 
effect.'*  But  though  they  use  no  education  in  the  Morning  Herald,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  find  their 
advantage  in  knowing  how  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts.  The 
Editor  of  the  Herald,  however,  is  of  a  diflferent  opinion,  and  asks, "  Of 
what  use  is  arithmetic  to  a  labourer  ?  He  has  no  accounts  to  keep,'* 
quoth  the  scribe,  "  his  accounts  are  k^pt  for  him  at  the  chandler's 
shop."  It  is  very  natural  that  the  Editor  of  the  Herald,  who  has  been 
in  trade,  should  approve  of  this  method  of  keeping  accounts,  which, 
being  all  on  one  side,  leaves  the  poor  purchaser  at  the  mercy  of  the  petty 
shopkeeper ;  but  most  people  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  labourer 
would  not  be  the  loser  if  he  had  sufficient  skill  in  arithmetic  to  keep 
his  own  accounts,  as  a  check  on  the  chandler's-shop  score,  which  is,  I 
should  apprehend,  not  always  kept  for  him  with  the  most  accurate 
arithmetic,  or  the  most  scrupulous  honesty. 

But,  according  to  this  intelligent  scribe,  education  is  not  only  useless 
to  working  people,  whose  accounts  are  kept  for  them,  but  it  actually 
delivers  them,  in  some  way  or  other,  which  is  unhappily  not  explained, 
from  the  necessity  of  working.  "  If  Mr.  Brougham's  servants  were  as 
well  educated  as  himself,"  twaddles  the  Herald,  "  Mr.  Brougham  would 
probably  be  obliged  to  perform  the  domestic  offices  himself."  This  is 
a  logical  inference,  perfectly  worthy  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appears, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pathetic  idea  of  Mr.  Brougham  cleaning 
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his  own  shoes,  and  brushing  his  own  coat,  making  his  o^n  bed,  and 
emptying  his  own  slops,  all  by  reason  of  the  superior  education  of  his 
servants,  has  filled  the  intelligent  readers  of  the  Herald  wth  the  most 
dire  alarms,  and  affected  them  with  a  perfect  phobia  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  But,  unfortunately,  the  process  by  which 
the  educated  servants  are  to  be  raised  above  the  vulgar  consideration 
of  wages,  and  bed,  and  board,  is  not  communicated.  Of  course  the 
writer  in  the  Herald  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  any  thing  about  the 
nature  of  education,  and  it  may  therefore  be  charitable  to  apprise  him 
that  servants  could  not  live  on  it — that  an  education  is,  in  fact,  not  an 
independence  of  beef  and  mutton,  or  greens  and  bacon,  and  that 
therefore,  if  all  the  world,  including  even  the  Editor  of  the  Herald, 
were  educated,  the  void  of  the  stomach  and  consequent  necessity  of 
labour  would  still  exist,  and  compel  the  industry  of  the  many  as 
strongly  as  it  does  at  this  moment.  The  only  difference  would  be,  that 
the  fruits  of  toil  would  be  enjoyed  with  more  wisdom. 

18^^. — Last  night,  Mr.  Canning  stood  forward  in  the  House  in  the 
capacity  of  defender  of  a  very  gross  job.  He  displayed  an  assurance 
perfectly  worthy  of  the  occasion.  In  the  year  1824,  5000/.  were  voted 
for  the  repairs  of  the  Ambassador's  house  in  Paris.  This  vote  Mr. 
Canning  says,  called  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  on  the  first  change 
of  the  Ambassador,  he  desired  the  Treasury  to  send  an  English  archi- 
tect to  Paris  to  survey  the  house,  and  see  whether  it  did  require  repairs ; 
for  the  vote  had  not  satisfied  Mr.  Canning  of  this  fact,  he  well  knowing 
that  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  sum  of  money  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose,  is  no  evidence  that  the  sum  of  money  so  voted  is  required 
for  that  purpose.  As  the  French  architects,  of  course,  understand 
their  own  houses  best,  and  are  most  competent  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
repairs  of  them ;  and  as  the  French  do  every  thing  on  a  cheaper  scale 
than  the  English,  and  as  the  French  architects  are  on  the  spot  in  Paris 
and  cost  nothing  for  travelling  expenses,  it  appeared  proper  to  Mr. 
Canning  to  send  over  the  English  architect,  Mr.  Smirke,  to  survey 
the  state  of  the  French  house,  and  see  at  what  expense  it  might  be 
made  comfortable.  Making  a  French  house  comfortable  according 
to  English  ideas,  is,  as  every  creature  knows,  building  it  over  again, 
and  fitting  it  for  the  meridian  of  London  instead  of  that  of  Paris. 
Well,  over  Mr.  Smirke  went  at  John  Bull's  charge,  merely  to  look  at , 
the  Ambassador's  house,  and  he  reported  that  there  was  not  such 
another  house  to  be  got  in  Paris,  and  that  nearly  6000/.  would  be  the 
charge  of  putting  it  in  order.  Mr.  Wyatt  is  next  sent  over  to  super^ 
intend  the  work ;  for  had  Mr.  Smirke  been  appointed  to  this  duty,  he 
would  have  been  bound  by  his  own  estimate,  but  Mr.  Wyatt  is  there- 
fore sent,  and  justifies  the  judgment  that  has  chosen  him,  by  running ' 
up  the  expenses  to  17,000/.  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the^6000/. 
estimated  by  Mr.  Smirke.  This  was  a  sad  expense  to  be  sure,  says 
Mr.  Canning,  but  then  the  work  was  done  in  an  English,  tear kman^like 
manner,  instead  of  being  done  at  a  sixth  of  the  price  in  a  French,  . 
workman-like  manner ;  and  then  the  house  was  so  fine  a  house,  and 
tended  so  much  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  our  dear  native  country, 
that  Mr.  Canning  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  sell  it  and  purchase 
another,  rather  than  spend  a  handsome  fortune  on  its  repairs.  When, 
indeed,  iMinisters  thought  of  selling  it,  numerous  appWcations,  says 
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Mr.  Canning,  had  come  to  hinoi  from  various  persons  connected  «4th 
the  goyemment  of  France,  representing  that,  if  the  English  Ambas- 
sador were  to  give  up  his  hotel,  it  would  argue  that  the  connexion 
between  the  two  governments  had  become  less  strict,  and  that  the 
English  Ministry  were  contemplating  a  dissolution  of  connexioja/' 
What  a  nice  thing  is  diplomacy  !  He  also  observed,  that  ^'  it  was  as 
well  to  state  that  the  only  Ambassadors  who  kept  up  such  establish- 
ments at  Paris  were  the  English  Ambassadors,  and  the  Russian  Am- 
bassadors, cmd  it  was  thought  proper  that  the  English  Ambassiktor 
should  hold  his  head  as  high  as  the  Russian  Ambassador  /"—And 
this  paltry,  this  pitiful  sentiment,  was  confessed  without  shame  and 
without  reproach  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  rival  waiting-womev 
reconciling  their  consciences  to  the  extravagant  finery  of  their  bonneis, 
would  undoubtedly  be  governed  by  this  identical  sentiment,  but,  for 
vei*y  shame,  the  Abigails  would  refuse  to  confess  it.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a  Mrs.  Honour  proclaiming  that  the  "  the  only  lady's  gentler 
woman  who  sported  such  and  such  a  bonnet,  was  Mrs.  Slipslop,  tiie 
hussey !  and  it  was  but  proper  that  Mrs.  Houour  should  hold  her  head 
as  high  as  Mrs.  Slipslop,  the  creature  !*' 

However,  John  Bull,  honest  dolt !  was  sentenced  to  hold  hisliead,  or 
rather  house,  at  Paris,  a^  high  as  the  Russian,  and  he  must  comfoi*t 
himself  under  the  dispensation  of  his  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  by 
the  reflection  which  Dean  Swift  impresses  on  cheated  masters  in  hu 
advice  to  servants,  that  "  it  is  all  for  his  honour** 

I9th. — A  GlooD  Reason. — The  John  Bull  of  to-day  says,  "that  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  should  have  an  affection  for  Walter  Scott  is  indeed 
most  natural,  ybr  Walter  Scott  is  his  Grace's  name ! " 

The  logic  of  the  above  is  almost  equalled  by  the  arithmetical  riddU 
in  the  following  paragraph,  in  the  same  Paper : — 

"  JFive  hidies  were  in  the  roof  over  the  House  of  Commons  ok 
Monday  night, to  hear  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bring  iovw&ri 
the  Budget;  namely,  Lady  Hardwicke  [one]  and  some  young  ladi6S> 
[more  than  one ;  we  will  suppose  two  young  ladies,  which,  mth  Lady 
Hardwicke,  make  threey"]  Mrs.  Frankland  Lewis,  [four,]  fee."  Now, 
how  many  ladies  does  that  &c.  represent  ?  We  have  already  four 
accounted  for,  and  there  were  only  five  altogether ;  yet  the  fifth  oomes 
upon  the  reader  in  the  shape  of  an  &c 

20^1^. — The  Morning  Herald  of  to-day,  attempts  a  defence  af  iti 
Police  Reports.  Tlie  charge  against  it  is,  that,  by  caricaturing  aU 
parties  without  distinction,  who  a^ppear  in  a  Police  Office,  it  deters 
respectable  persons  from  appearing  in  those  places,  -either  in  the  .cha<* 
racter  of  prosecutor  or  witness.  The  Herald  makes  a  miserable  attempt 
to  defend  itself  from  this  charge,  by  alleging  that  it  applies  its  coaiM 
ridicule  to  coxcombs,  drunkards,  and  swindlers,  to  the  wrong-doecs  in 
short ;  whereas  the  charge  against  it  is«  that  it  caricatures  the  com- 
plainants. Who  has  not  seen  a  complainant  unmercifully  ridiculed  in 
the  Herald,  for  being  tall  or  short,  for  having  a  squint  or  a  stujbter?  Or 
if  these  broad  points  for  its  deUcate  raillery  are  wanting,  the  party's 
cause  of  complaint  is  made  matter  of  mirth,  and  his  black  eye  or 
bloody  nose  is  placed  in  so  droll  a  light  as  to  make  a  man  ashamed 
of  the  n^kisfortune  of  having  been  knocked  down  and  thrashed  by  a 
crew  of  Tom  and  Jjexry  cockney  ruffians. 
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23rcf^ — ^Every  o^servjn^  reader  of  newspapers  must,  once  a  day  at 
least,  have  liad  occasion  to  admire  tlie  method  in  which  accidents  are 
narrated  in  them.  The  art  of  this  order  of  C{uiq»osition  seems  to 
consist  in  keeping  the  main  point  of  interest  in  the  most  profoxmd 
doubt  and  obscurity,  and  playing  round  the  immaterial  circumstances. 
If  a  man  is  knocked  down  by  the  pole  of  a  carriage,  the  scribe  does 
not  go  on  to  say  that  he  was  killed,  or  that  his  leg  was  broken,  or  that 
he  was  picked  up  by  the  by-standers  unhurt,  but  he  tells  us,  that  a 
young  lady,  Miss  Amelia  Wilhelmina  Scroggins,  seventh  daughter  of 
Mr.  Horatio  Scroggins,  of  No.  7,  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Paradise  Row, 
Newington  Butts,  was  extremely  affected  on  witnessing  the  accident, 
and  observed  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  driving  a  dust-cart  by  at  the 
moment,  that  positively  she  thought  she  should  faint.  To-day  I 
perceive  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  kind  of  writing  in  the  Representa- 
tive, a  paper  which  we  all  know  abounds  in  oxcellenCe  of  every 
description.  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  the  manner  of  accidents  in  the 
newspapers,  I  thought,  on  reading  the  beginning  of  tliis  paragraph, 
that  Lord  Kenyon's  family  would  be  broken  to  bits  before  I  got  to  the 
end  of  it.  The  concoctor  makes  the  horses  run  away  with  the  carriage 
in  a  most  horrific  style,  but  the  rogue  takes  care  not  to  tell  us  that 
there  was  no  creature  in  the  coach,  till  he  had  got  all  the  fright  out  of 
us.  For  my  part,  I  had  pictured  two  Miss  Kenyons,  at  least,  at  each 
window,  thrusting  their  heads  out  and  screaming  vehemently,  as  ladies 
will  scream  whenever  occasion  offers.  But  don't  be  afraid,  readej, 
don't  be  afraid,  it  is  only  a  pole  broken  after  all,  and  not  the  footmswi's 
pole,  as  you  would  think,  but  the  pole  of  the  carriage. 

Lord  Kenyon. — We  regret  the  cause  of  introducing  th^  Noitleman*s  name  to  thepvhlic, 
Ihs  Lordship's  family  were  taking  an  airing  in  the  Regent's  Park,  on  Tuesdaj  momiog, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock :  as  the  coachman  wa£  getting  off  his  box,  the  horses 
took  fright  at  a  man  who  had  been  at  work,  and  proceeded  along  the  footway  at  fiill 
speed,  till  they  came  to  the  small  bridge  opposite  to  the  new  Mwy-le-bone  Church, 
when  the  carriage  came  in  contact  with  the  pillar  of  the  bridge,  and  broke  it  down  ; 
liad  the  carriage  struck  the  railings  (w^ioh  ave  of  wood)  only-  a  few  yards  before  jit 
came  to  the  pillar,  it  must  have  heen,  together  with  tiie  horses,  precipitated  down  a  lull 
into  the  water.  It  happened  mvst  provideniiaJly  that  bis  Loi'dship's  family  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  walking.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  coachman  has  been  injored, 
but  we  hope  not  seriously.  The  footman,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  ladies,  with  « 
vast  deal  of  spirit,  tflprang  forwaid  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  horses;  hut  he  was 
insUmtly  thrown  de\>^m,  without  being  able  .to  accomplish  his  purpose  ;  his  light  leg 
was  much  injured,  and  bled  profusely.  One  of  his  LordMp^s  daughters,  with  that  conde- 
scension and  humanity  which  so  eminently  distingmsh  her  rank,  proceeded  to  a  coach-stand, 
and  despatched  a  hackney  coach  for  the  servafds*  His  Lordship's  coachman  would  Dtft 
leave  his  charge,  but  the  footman  was  obliged  to  setum,  iu  consequ^ic^  of  the  hurt  be 
received. — The  carriage  is  wmch  injured,  and  the  poleiroken^ 

24th,  —  The  gentle  Colbum  adirertises  thus  fancifully  in  the 
Clironicle  of  to-day : — ^  According  to  the  f^ro^ecy  in  Mrs.  Shelly^^ 
new  Romance,  or,  rather,  Piophetie  Tale,  [CJolbum  loves  to  be  par- 
ticular,] *The  Last  Man,' the  world  is  to  t^  ^destroyed  by  a  uaiverfial 
plague,  in  the  year  2100 ;  so  that  postmty  will  »ot  have  quite  tJhrse 
hundred  years  to  figure  in.  This  information  wilj  be  especially  useful 
to  architects,  who  may  thus  be  enabled,  wKhout  ufiiiecessary  waste  of 
material,  to  build  on  leases  expiring  at  doomsday.  Joking  apart,  [O 
ye  gods,  was  that  a  joke !]  there  are  many  grand  things  [on  the  word 
of  a  publisher]  in  *  The  Last  Man.'  The  account  of  the  desolating 
plague  is  terrific ;  and  *this  strange  eventful  history' concludes  with 
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a*  picture  of  the  solitary  relic  of  human  nature  weltering  amidst  the 
ocean  in  his  tiny  bark,  and  awaiting  his  fate  in  the  wilderness  of 
waters ! ! " — Gemini ! ! ! 

—  The  readers  of  the  London  Magazine  know,  that  the  name  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  met  with  an  accident  in  the  February  Number ; 
well,  I  cannot  express  how  much  this  unhappy  circumstance  vex^d 
me — I  lost  my  appetite,  pined,  and  wasted  away,  as  the  quack 
advertisements  have  it,  in  a  pitiable  sort,  so  that  all  about  me  des- 
paired of  my  life  ;  and  at  last  I  fell  so  downright  sick  of  grief,  that 
I  was  not  able  to  keep  my  Diary  regularly,  which  must  explain  any 
deficiencies  this  month.  Certainly  I  should  have  died — indeed,  I  would 
not  have  consented  to  live,  had  I  not,  by  great  good  luck,  taken  up 
the  last  number  of  the  Retrospective  Review,  and  read  the  article 
on  Busbequius's  Travels,  in  which  I  found  that  which  reconciled  me  to 
life  and  restored  me  to  the  world.  I  find  that  Busbcquius  speaks  of  a 
man  of  great  knowledge,  and  particularly  skilled  in  medicine,  of  the 
name  of  Quack quebenus.  So  that  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  die  broken-hearted  because  Sir  James  was  printed 
Quackingtosh,  there  having  been  a  man  of  the  name  of  Quackque- 
bonus,  who  was  no  quack.  Surely  Sir  James  cannot  in  reason  quarrel 
with  a  slip  of  the  types,  which  only  gave  him  the  first  syllable  of 
■the  illustrious  name  of  the  renowned  physician  Quackquebenus,  the 
first  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Quacks. 

—  There  is  an  account  in  the  Paper  to-day  of  a  splendid  cow- 
house which  has  been  built  at  the  Modern  Athens.     The  building  is 
described  at  some  length,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  extent, 
when  it  is  stated,  that  from  a  gallery  the  spectator  sees  "  two  hundred 
splendidly  accommodated  cows,'*      The  cows'  eating-room  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length  and  sixty  in  breadth.     The  chief 
novelty  of  the  design  is  the  cleanliness  which  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
establishment,  and  which  will  render  it  the  most  desirable  residence 
in  Edinburgh  for  a  visitor,  whose  nose  is  not  born  to  the  manner  of 
that  nice  city.     We  Southerns,  when  we  make  a  trip  to  the  Modern 
Athens,  will  all  go  and  live  with  the  cows.     Some  time  ago,  a  cow 
establishment  (that  must  be  the  word)  was  formed  on  a  similar  design 
at  Cambridge.     It  was  observed  that  cow-houses  were  by  no  means 
kept  so  tidily  as  drawing-rooms,  and  that  cows  did  a  variety  of  things 
in  a  very  unpolished,  not  to  say  gross,  way ;  so  much  so,  as  extremely 
to  shock  dairy-maids  of  genteel  education.     I  have  been  told  on 
good  authority  indeed,  that  some  dairy-maids  from  London,  who  had 
never  had  to  do  with  these  beasts  before,  were  so  shocked  at  their 
goings  on  when  they  became  acquainted  with  them  for  the  first  time, 
on  going  to  live  in  the  country,  that  they  positively  refused  to  stay  in 
their  places.     The  Cambridge  people  endeavoured  to  refine  the  man- 
ners of  the  cows,  and  to  make  them  fit  to  give  milk  to  delicate  females. 
Knowing  that  all  refinements  are  knit  together,  they  began  with  their 
food,  and  instead  of  giving  them  hay  in  the  vulgar  form,  they  made 
it  into  tea,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  the  bull,)  and  I  am  assured  that 
they  had  cfiFected  so  great  an  improvement  in  the  manners  of  the 
brutes,  that  they  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  sit  upon  their  hinder, 
ajid  ncver-to-bc-named  ends,  like  Christians,  and  to  sip  the  beverage 
out  of  spoons ! 
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2&th, — Cobbett  said  at  the  Norwich  dinner — ^^  As  I  passed  by  your 
Cathedral  this  morning,  I  saw  the  Words '  No  Popiery'  Written  in  very 
legible  eharacters  upon  the  elegant  door-way  of  that  ancient  edifice. 
The  words  ^  no  Popery'  upon  a  building  which  >  wer^  it  not  for  our 
Roman  Catholic  ancestors,  would  never  have  had  existence ! !'' — 
Those  who  wish  to  know  how  long  it  will  be  before  a  Protestant 
Dean  and  Chapter  will  build  a  cathedral,  may  consult  Mr.  Groul- 
burn*s  speech  in  answer  to  Sir  John  Newport's  motion  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  building  churches'*'  in  Ireland  should  be  charged  on  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths,  and  not  on  the  people ;  or  else  they  may  look  at 
the  debates  on  the  conduct  of  the  reverend  showmen  of  St.  PauF?  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  —  The  Catholic  clergy  erected  churches  and 
cathedrals,  endowed  schools  and  colleges ;  the  monuments  of  the 
reformed  Priesthood  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  splendid  fortunes  of 
the  parsons  and  their  progeny. 

26th, — ^The  two  Papers  systematically  opposed  to  all  schemes  to  im- 
prove the  minds,  or  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  lower  classes,  are 
the  Herald  and  the  John  Bull.  The  Herald  writes  stark  nonsense 
about  the  matter  ;  the  John  Bull  employs  ridicule  on  this  very  simple 
plan.  It  chooses  to  assume  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  their  iB«> 
structors  the  most  incredible  absurdity,  and  then  makes  merry  with 
it.  The  John  Bull  argues,  for  example,  that  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes  would  be  the  most  useless  and  laughable  thing  con- 
ceivable, BECAUSE,  it  assumes,  that  dyers  would  surely  learn  mechanics, 
carpenters  chemistry,  sailors  agriculture,  and  ploughmen  astronomy. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  all  these  sciences  are  taught,  and  taught  to 
the  right,  instead  of  to  the  wrong  persons,  and  where  is  the  absurdity  ? 
The  dyer  learns  chemistry,  the  carpenter  mechanics,  the  sailor  as- 
tronomy, and  the  ploughman  agriculture.  Is  there  any  thing  very 
ridiculous  in  this  distribution,  which  merely  supposes  that  very  mo- 
derate portion  of  wisdom  which  may  safely  be  ascribed  even  to  the 
multitude  ?  The  John  Bull  and  the  Herald  do  not  confine  their  hos- 
tility to  the  education  of  the  people  ;  whatever  tends  to  their  improve- 
ment, either  of  mind  or  body,  is  malevolently  opposed  by  these  jour- 
nals. It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  Gymnasium  for  the  lower 
classes,  as  a  means  of  affording  them  healthy  exercise,  and  diverting 
them  from  the  dissipation  of  the  pot-house.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
what  objection  could  be  offered  to  a  design  so  apparently  unex- 
ceptionable. The  John  Bull  however  attempts  to  torture  it  into 
something  at  once  ridiculous  and  alarming:  it  is  alarming,  be- 
cause throwing  javelins  is  to  form  part  of  the  exercise.  We  all  know, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  javelins  were  very  formidable  weapons, 
the  loyal  jonmalist  therefore  calculates  on  producing  a  panic  through-  • 
out  the  country,  by  publishing,  in  its  largest  print,  that  the  mechanics 
of  London  are  about  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of  this  redoubted  mis- 
sile. All  the  alarmists  of  the  land  will  parody  the  well-known  lines, 
and  revolution  will  be  anticipated : — 

Swift  as  a  jaYefin  to  its  maiky. 

Hnrrd  by  the  vigour  of  a  tailor's  arm. 


*  And  when  the  churches  are  boilt,  I  suppose  w-e  must  pay  for  the  Lire  of  th«  tffo»* 
grejatioas :  these  things  are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing  in  Ireland. 
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The  project  is  ridiculous,  because,  according  to  the  method  of  per- 
version which  I  have  already  described,  it  is  assumed  that  the  design 
is  to  practice  each  labourer  in  the  exercise  which  may  ig^orantly  be 
supposed  to  be  wholly  useless  to  him — ^^  to  teach  the  tailor  to  throw 
the  javelin,  to  bid  the  cobbler  ride  the  wooden  horse,  to  train  the 
bricklayer  to  run,  or  the  costermonger  to  climb,"  is  presented  as  an 
unprecedented  absurdity.  Let  us  however  suppose  the  cramped  legs 
of  the  tailor  are  to  be  stretched  by  the  wooden  horse,  that  the  brick- 
layer climbs,  and  the  costermonger  runs — ^where  then  is  the  joke  I 

But  it  is  not  thus  that  we  are  to  consider  the  subject ;  the  principle 
of  gymnastics  is  to  strengthen,  by  exercise,  those  muscles  which  in 
ordinary  situations  are  inert ;  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  so  absurd  to 
assign  to  each  workman  the  amusement  most  opposite  te  his  ordinary 
occupation ;  though  we  can  easily  imagine  that  persons  ^^  pleased  with 
a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw,"  will  find  something  immoderately  ludi- 
crous in  this  opposition  of  exercise  and  employment. 

27M. — The  Morning  Chronicle  is  unrivalled  in  its  small-print  para- ' 
graphs,  the  aptness  of  its  allusions  and  quotations  is  truly  admirable. 
If  any  thing  can  be  objected,  it  is   excess   of  learning: — ^   Latin 
it  speaks  as  natural  as  pigs  do  squeak,"  and  with  about  as  much  grace 
and  discretion.    See  what  it  says  to-day,  reader,  first  calling  for  your 
Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  for  you  are  about  to  converse  with  a  very  very 
learned  Theban. — ^^  The  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  occa- 
sioned terrible  perturbation  amongst  the  lawn  sleeves.    '  Noli  me 
tangerey  is  ardently  expected  by  the  jocund  Bishop  Legge."*— I 
make  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  this  learned  gentleman  would  give  to  an 
irascible  Scotsman  the  motto,  ^^  Nolo  epiacopariJ*   He  should  learn ' 
in  future,  that  ^^  Nolo  episcopari"  is  the  set  form  of  accepting  a ' 
bishoprick — ^^  Noli  me  tangere"  is  the  protest  to  all  interference 
with  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  derived  from  it. 


MR.  MCCULLOCH'S  DOCTRINE  ON  ABSENTEEISM. 

A  Study, 

WITH  AN  EXTENSION  TO  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  FREE  TRADE  AND  NEUTRAL  RIGHTS* 

The  following  attempt  at  the  evolution  of  the  principle  briefly  laid 
down  in  the  celebrated  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  written  before  the  publication  of  the  article 
on  the  same  Subject  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  appears  to  com* 
prehend  some  points  which  the  article  alluded  to  has  omitted ;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  and  the  subsequent  extension  of  the  principle 
to  other  questions  >  it  may  possibly  yet  possess  some  interest. 

An  additional  reason  for  extending  the  examination  of  the  principle 
to  the  utmost,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pointed  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
spoken  of  by  some  of  its  Parliamentary  opponents  as  absurd.  After 
such  a  declaration,  the  public  necessarily  feels  an  interest  in  knowing 

*  By  the  by,  this  Bishop's  calves  have  been  numine  Uurough  all  the  newspapers  in 
the  countxy. 
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what  it  IS  that  has  been  so  characterised,  and  in  being  able  to  compare 
the  different  degrees  of  acnteness  displayed  by  the  promulgator  and  by 
the  opponent. 

The  questions  put  to  Mr.  M^Culloch,  and  his  evidence  in  reply,  were 

as  follows : — 

Supposing  the  absentee  landlords  of  Ireland  were  to  return  and  reside  upon  their 
estates,  is  it  your  opinion  that  that  would  be  productive  of  any  decided  advantage  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  1 — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  would  he  productive  of 
any  advantzige  to  them  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  general  and  average  rate  of  wages 
all  over  the  country. 

Would  not  the  expenditure  of  their  incomes  among  them  be  productive  of  a  great 
good  ? — The  income  of  a  landlord,  when  he  is  an  absentee,  is  reaUy  as  much  expended 
in  Ireland  as  if  he  were  living  in  it. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  that  a  little  farther  1 — When  af  landlord 
becomes  an  absentee,  his  rent  must  be  remitted  to  him  one  way  or  another  j  it  muse 
be  remitted  to  him  either  in  money  or  in  commodities.  I  suppose  it  will  be  conceded 
that  it  cannot  continue  to  be  remitted  to  hhn  fi?om  Ireland  in  money,  there  being  no 
money  to  make  the  remittaajce ;  for  if  the  rents  of  two  or  three  estates  were  remitted  ini 
money,  it  would  make  a  scarcity  of  money  and  raise  its  value,  so  that  its  remittanee 
would  inevitably  cease  ;  it  is  clear  then  that  the  rents  of  absentees  can  only  be  remitted 
in  commodities.  And  this,  I  think,  would  be  the  nature  of  the  operation : — ^when  a 
landlord  has  an  estate  in  Ireland,  and  goes  to  Hve  in  London  or  Paris,'  his  agent  gets 
his  rent,  and  goes  and  buys  a  bill  of  exchange  with  it;  now  this  bill  of  exchange  id  a 
diaft  drawn  against  equivalent  commodities  that  are  to  be  exported  from  Ireland  ;  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  order  to  receive  an  equivalent  in  commodities  which  must  be 
sent  from  Ireland.  ITie  merchants  who  get  10,000Z.  or  any  other  sum  from  the  agent 
of  an  absentee  landlord,  go  into  the  Irish  market  and  buy  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
commodities  as  the  landlord  would  have  bought  had  he  been  at  home ;  the  only  differ* 
ence  being  that  the  landlord  would  eat  and  wear  them  in  London  or  PibOs^  and  not  in 
Dublin,  or  in  his  house  in  Ireland. 

Therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  rent  remitted  will  be  the  correspondent 
export  of  Irish  commodities  ?  Precisely :  if  the  remittances  to  absentee  landlords 
amount  to  three  millions  a  year,  were  the  absentee  landlords  to  return  home  to  Ireland 
the  foreign  trade  of  Irelana  would  be  diminished  to  that  amoimt. — Report  from  th» 
Select  Committee  mi  the  State  of  Ireland :  1825.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  30th  June  1825 — p.  813.  Evidence  of  J.  R,  M'Culloch,  Esq,  30th  June 
1825. 

In  so  confined  a  space  it  is  not  surprising  if  there  should  be  deficien- 
cies, and  even  inaccuracies,  which  may  be  usefully  corrected  in  a  more 
extended  investigation. 

If  it  should  happen  at  any  particular  period,  that  a  number  of  residents 
in  Ireland  who  have  been  previously  in  the  habit  of  expending  their 
revenues  on  Irish  produce,  are  seized  with  a  desire  of  expending  them 
on  commodities  the  produce  of  France,  then  a  new  quantity  of  com- 
modities of  some  kind  or  other,  which  either  are  of  Irish  origin:  or  must 
in  some  stage  or  other  ha^  been  procured  by  giving  comimothties  of 
Irish  origin,  will  be  sent  over  to  PVanee  by  the  merchants  of  Ireland  ; 
and  after  they  have  been  sold  for  French  currency  in  the  French  matkets, 
the  French  currency  so  received  will  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
French  commodities  desired,  which  French  commodities  on  beingreceived 
by  the  merchants  in  Ireland,  will  be  sold  for  Irish  currency  to  the  indi- 
viduals with  whom  the  desire  for  French  commodities  has  been  sup^ 
posed  to  ori^nate.  And  the  quantity  of  Irish  commodities  sent  over 
to  France  will  be  so  adjusted  by  the  merchants,  that  on  the  sale  of  the 
French  commodities  finally  received  in  return,  tlie  proceeds  shallrcplace 
the  Irish  currency  expended,  and  afeo  return  the  necessary  expenses 
and  profits  of  the  merchants.  Hence  the  quantity  of  Irish  currency 
which  the  merchants  will  expend  on  Irish  commodities  to  be  sent  to 
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France,  will  be  equal  to  the  quantity  which  the  individuals  first  des* 
cribed  are  desirous  of  applying  to  the  purchase  of  French  commoditiea, 
minus  the  necessary  expenses  and  profits  of  the  merchants.  But  as 
that  portion  which  composes  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  merchants 
will  assuredly  he  expended  on  sonietliin^  or  other  as  well  as  the  renty 
the  whole  quantity  of  Irish  commodities  finally  demanded  and  purchased, 
will  be  equal  in  amount  to  what  would  have  been  purcha^d  if  the 
individuals  who  desire  French  conmiodities  had  continued  to  desire 
Irish  as  before. 

But  if  there  is  not  at  the  same  time  any  corresponding  increase  of 
inclination  in  any  persons  in  France  to  consume  Irish  produce,  there 
can  be  only  one  way  of  persuading  the  French  to  consume  more  Irish 
conmiodities  than  before ;  which  is,  by  offering  them  those  commodities 
for  a  smaller  quantity  of  French  currency.  For  example :  if  the  French 
are  to  be  persuaded  to  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  Irish  salt  butter, 
instead  of  French  fresh  butter  which  they  were  consuming  before,  they 
can  only  be  induced  to  do  this  by  a  diminution  in  the  price.  The 
money  prices  therefore  of  Irish  commodities  in  France  must  fall.  And 
the  quantity  of  French  commodities  which  will  be  bought  with  the 
French  currency  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  increased  quantity  of  Irish 
commodities,  though  in  absolute  magnitude  it  will  be  greater  than' 
before,  will  be  relatively  smaller,  or  smaller  in  comparison  with  the 
Irish  commodities  received.  But  when  the  French  conamodities  thus 
purchased  arrive  in  Ireland,  they  must  from  time  to  time  be  sold  for 
as  much  Irish  currency  as  will  pay  for  all  the  commodities  transmitted 
to  France  to  procure  them,  together  with  the  expenses  of  freight  and 
the  profits  of  the  merchants,  who  are  the  importers.  And  since  the 
quantity  of  the  French  commodities  is  smaller  in  comparison  with  the 
quantity  of  Irish  commodities  to  be  paid  for  than  it  used  to  be,  the 
quantity  of  Irish  currency  demanded  for  any  given  portion  of  the  French 
commodities  in  Ireland  must  be  raised  in  a  corresponding  proportion ; 
for  otherwise  it  is  plain  that  the  trade  cannot  continue  to  go  on.  In 
all  which  it  is  clear  that  the  demand  for  the  production  of  Irish  com- 
modities upon  the  whole  continues  the  same  as  ever,  but  that  a  degree 
of  pecuniary  loss  is  imposed  upon  the  consumers  of  French  commodities 
by  the  raising  of  the  money  prices  of  those  commodities  in  Ireland  ; 
which  loss  of  theirs  in  fact  goes  to  prevent  the  producers  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  Irish  commodities  sent  to  France,  from  being  affected 
by  the  reduced  money  prices  fetched  by  Irish  commodities  in  that 
country.  The  expense  of  forcing  the  French  to  consume  more  Irish 
commodities  by  reducing  the  price,  must  be  paid  for  by  somebody ;  and 
it  is  paid  for  by  those  who  desire  to  consume  the  French  commodities, 
which  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 

This  rise  in  the  money  prices  of  French  commodities  in  Ireland,  will 
cause  men  in  Ireland  in  a  certain  degree  to  diminish  their  consumptioiT 
of  French  commodities  and  return  to  the  consumption  of  Irish ;  which, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  will  diminish  the  quantity  of  Irish  commodities  sent 
subsequently  to  France  in  pursuit  of  French  produce,  and  increase  by 
the  same  amount  the  quantity  consumed  at  home.  But  the  reaction 
thus  effected  will  only  be  partial,  and  will  finally  leave  both  the  con- 
sumption of  French  commodities  and  their  money  prices  higher  than 
they  were  originally.     For  if  it  did  not,  the  tendency  for  both  to 
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increase  would  exist  in  its  original  magnitude.-  Hence,  if  there  is  ta 
be  a  state  of  rest,  it  must  be  at  some  point  short  of  reduction  to  the 
original  state  of  things. 

As  by  these  changes  the  quantity  of  Irish  commodities  demanded  on 
the  whole  is  not  finally  altered,  so  neither  is  the  quantity  of  French, 
For  the  individuals  in  France  who  are  from  time  to  time  induced  to 
expend  their  money  upon  the  new  quantity  of  Irish  commodities  poured 
into  that  country,  evidently  cannot  expend  the  same  money  upon  French 
commodities  also.  They  must  therefore  expend  so  much  less ;  which 
balances  the  greater  quantity  of  French  produce  demanded  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sent  to  Ireland. 

In  determining  the  kind  of  commodities  which  shall  be  exported 
from  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  French  produce  re- 
quired, the  exporters  will  fix  upon  those  kinds  which  will  best  k^p  up 
their  prices  in  France  when  carried  there  in  augmented  quantities. 
And  this  they  will  do  equally,  whether  these  commodities  are  strictly 
of  Irish  origin,  or  have  been  brought  into  Ireland  from  other  countries 
and  priid  for  in  commodities  of  Irish  origin.  If  they  are  of  the  latter 
description,  then  since  the  demand  for  these  commodities  in  Ireland 
must  be  increased  by  the  removal  of  the  quantities  exported,  a  stream 
of  these  commodities  will  flow  into  Ireland  on  one  side,  while  it  flows 
out  of  it  on  the  other ;  the  markets  which  supply  Ireland  in  the  rear 
being  supposed  open.  But  since  the  stream  which  flows  in,  must  be 
paid  for  by  commodities  of  Irish  origin,  the  quantity  of  Irish  produc-t 
tion  will  be  finally  the  same  as  if  the  commodities  sent  to  France  in 
pursuit  of  French  produce  had  been  strictly  of  Irish  origin.  And  this 
set  or  current  of  commodities  through  Ireland  into  France  will  con- 
tinue, till  it  is  put  a  stop  to  by  a  dimin;ution  of  prices  in  France,  or  an 
increase  of  prices  in  the  markets  which  supply  Ireland  in  the  rear. 
Gold  and  silver  are  of  all  commodities  the  most  likely  to  be  among 
the  commodities  chosen  for  the  purpose  above  described.  For  since 
they  are  of  all  commodities  the  most  easy  of  transport  in  proportion 
to  their  value,  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  caused  in 
France  by  an  influx  of  those  metals  from  Ireland,  must  be  much 
smaller  than  the  fall  in  the  price  of,  for  instance,  Irish  butter,  which 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  increase  of  exportation  from 
Ireland,  had  it  been  made  in  that  commodity.  The  butter  could  only 
be  consumed  at  the  ports  of  landing,  or  within  a  small  circle  in  their 
neighbourhood;  for  the  expense  of  carrying  it  would  alone  be  sufl&- 
cicnt  to  prevent  it  from  penetrating  further.  But  the  gold  and  silver, 
by  reason  of  the  comparative  nullity  of  their  carriage,  may  be  said  to 
have  open  to  them  not  only  the  piarket  of  France,  but  the  market  of 
the  whole  continent  which  is  at  her  back.  Hence  if  the  markets  ofy. 
for  instance.  South  America  were  open  to  Ireland  in  the  rear,  a  stream 
of  gold  and  silver  would  begin  to  set  through  Ireland  into  France  in 
consequence  of  the  augmented  appetite  for  claret  in  Ireland ;  and  an 
impetus  would  be  given  to  the  carrying  of  Irish  linens  or  other  com-^ 
moditics  to  South  America  to  pay  for  it,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  the  end  as  if  the  claret  had  been  bought  with  Irish  produce 
directly.  This  current  of  gold  and  silver  would  continue  till  it  was 
put  an  end  to  by  some  alteration  in  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  in 
France  or  in  South  America.     And  its  effect  would  manifestly  be  to 
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keep  down  the  prices  of  French  commodities  to  the  coiifliimen  ;• 
which  it  is  cui'ious  to  ohservc,  how  the  existence  of  snch  commoditiea 
as  gold  and  silver  smooths  the  way  for  the  easy  interchange  and  coi^ 
joyment  of  the  products  of  different  parts  of  the  glohe,  and  how  littlq 
we  are  heholden  to  that  portion  of  the  ignorance  of  our  ancestoni 
which  would  teach  us  to  restrict  their  circulation.  But  if  it  should 
happen  that  at  the  time  when  this  increased  appetite  for  claret  takes 
place  in  Ireland,  there  should  he  no  markets  open  to  Ireland  for  pro^ 
curing  gold  and  silver  from  the  rear,  then  gold  and  silver  would  leavA 
Ireland  till  their  prices  were  raised  in  Ireland  sufficiently  to  make  it 
cease  to  he  profitahlc,  and  no  longer ;  in  the  same  manner  as  would 
happen  to  any  other  commodities.  In  other  words,  the  Irish  would 
send  their  gold  and  silver  ahroad  just  as  long  as  they  found  it  to  be 
for  their  advantage  to  do  so,  and  no  longer ;  which  is  enough  for  any. 
reasonahle  person  to  be  content  with. 

If  instead  of  the  case  being  as  has  been  stated,  an  increase  of  desire. 
had  taken  place  in  France  for  Irish  commodities,  without  being  ac«^ 
companied  by  any  corresponding  increase  of  inclination  to  conGfuxna 
French  commodities  in  Ireland,  all  that  has  been  described  as  taking 
place  in  Ireland  would  take  place  in  France,  and  vice  versa.  There 
would  be  no  effect  upon  the  final  quantity  of  production  in  either  coun- 
try ;  but  the  lovers  of  Irish  conmiodities  in  France  would  have  the 
money  prices  raised  upon  them,  while  in  Ireland  the  money  prices  of 
French  commodities  would  fall. 

The  rise  of  money  prices,  then,  in  one  country,  is  a  payment  which 
men  voluntarily  submit  to,  in  consequence  of  their  desire  to  consume 
commodities  the  produce  of  another  country,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
no  corresponding  inclination  in  that  other  country  to  consume  their 
produce  in  return ;  and  it  goes,  as  before  observed,  to  pay  the  exi 
pense  of  tempting  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  country  to  consume.  Sut 
the  existence  of  this  rise  of  money  prices  at  all,  is  dependent  on  -  the 
fact  of  there  being  no  such  corresponding  increase  of  inclination  in  the 
other  country ;  for  without  this,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  fall  of 
money  prices  in  one  country,  or  any  rise  in  the  other.  Hence  if  au 
increase  of  inclination  for  consuming  the  other's  commodities  should 
take  place  in  both  countries  alike,  the  effects  described  as  arising  to 
the  consumers  of  foreign  commodities  would  be  mutually  counteracted 
and  removed. 

If  a  number  of  residents  in  Ireland  should  at  any  time  leave  off  the 
consumption  ofFrench  commodities,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  con*^ 
sumption  of  Irish,  a  smaller  quantity  of  Irish  commodities  will  thence- 
forward go  over  to  France  in  pursuit  of  French  commodities  for  con- 
sumption in  Ireland.  And  the  consequence  will  be,  a  certain  degree 
of  rise  in  the  money  prices  of  Irish  commodities  in  France,  and  a  ieJl 
in  the  money  prices  of  French  commodities  in  Ireland ;  unless  this 
should  be  prevented  by  the  occurrence  of  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  inclination  to  consume  Irish  commodities  in  France.  But,  as  be- 
fore, no  effect  will  he  produced  on  the  quantity  of  production  demanded 
on  the  whole  in  either  of  the  two  nations. 

If  a  number  of  residents  in  Ireland  should  resolve  to  go  over  to 
France,  and  expend  their  revenues  in  that  country,  their  agents  ia 
Ireland  will,  from  time  to  time,  deliver  the  amount  of  their  revenues 
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in  Irish  currency  to  merchants  in  Ireland,  receiving  from  these  mer^ 
chants  bills  of  exchange,  whereby  their  correspondents  in  France  arc 
requested  to  advance  to  the  absentees  the  quantity  of  French  cur- 
rency, whicli  the  merchants  apprehend  will  be  realized  in  France  by 
the  sale  of  the  coratmodities  purchaseable  in  Ireland  with  such  a 
portion  of  Irish  currency  as  remains  after  deducting  the  necessary 
quantity  for  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  merchants.  And  then 
these  merchants  will  go  into  the  Irish  market,  and  lay  out  the  last- 
mentioned  sum  in  commodities  of  some  kind  or  other,  which  either  ar6 
of  Irish  origin,  or  must,  in  some  stage,  have  been  procured  l)y  giving 
commodities  of  Irish  origin ;  and  these  they  will  send  over  to  France 
to  be  sold  in  the  markets  for  French  currency,  which  French  currencj" 
is  made  over  to  the  acceptors  of  the  bills  when  the  bills  become  due, 
and  replaces  the  French  currency  which  those  acceptors  have  advanced 
to  the  absentees.  And  as  that  portion  of  the  Irish  currency,  which  is 
retained  to  answer  the  expenses  and  necessary  profits  of  the  merchants, 
will  assuredly  be  expended  on  something  or  other  as  well  as  the  rest, 
it  will  be  the  same  thing  in  the  end  and  in  the  aggregate,  as  if  the 
commodities  purchaseable  in  Ireland  with  the  money  of  the  absentees, 
were  transmitted  to  them  in  baskets  at  Paris,  and  sold  by  them  for 
French  currency  in  the  French  markets ;  the  only  difference  being 
that,  in  the  actual  case,  they  receive  the  French  currency  by  anti- 
cipation from  the  acceptor  of  the  bills,  and  when  the  commodities 
arrive  in  France,  they  are  sold  in  the  markets  for  the  benefit  of  the 
acceptors.  The  commodities  thus  purchased  in  Ireland  will  never  be 
eaten  or  worn  by  the  absentee,  either  in  Paris  or  any  where  else ;  but 
they  will  be  sold  on  his  account.  And  th6y  will  neither  be  the  same, 
nor  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  absentee  would  have  purchased  had  he 
remained  at  home ;  but  they  will  be  of  equal  amount,  which  is  the 
same  thing  to  Ireland  in  the  aggregate.  The  absentee  in  Paris  whose 
country-seat  is  in  Connaught,  will  not  cause  a  coat  to  be  bought  frorti 
the  village  tailor,  nor  a  coach  from  the  village  carpenter,  as  might  by 
possibility  be  the  case  if  he  was  confined  to  his  residence  at  home ; 
but  he  will  cause  a  quantity  of  Irish  butter  to  be  sent  from  CJork  to 
France,  or  of  Irish  linen  to  South  America  to  buy  gold  to  be  sent 
instead,  by  which  the  producers  of  butter  or  of  linen,  in  some  part  or 
other  of  Ireland,  will  be  benefited  to  the  same  amount.  If  the  tailor 
and  the  carpenter  have  ground  to  complain  that  they  are  injured  by  his 
absence,  the  producers  of  butter  or  of  linen  would  have  exactly  the 
same  ground  for  complaining  tliat  they  were  injured  by  his  return. 
So  that,  unless  it  is  to  be  utidertaken  to  regulate  by  law,  how  mtich  of 
a  man's  income  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  expend  upon  butter  and  linen, 
and  how  much  with  tailors  and  carpenters,  there  is  no  way  but  to 
leave  this  to  be  settled  by  his  o^vn  interests  and  inclinations,  as  here- 
tofore. Mr.  M^Culloch  never  asserted  that  the  village  tailor  and 
carpenter  would  be  benefited  ;  but  he  asserted  that  the  village  butter 
or  linen  manufacturers  would,  in  some  place  or  other,  be  benefited, 
and  that  this  was  the  same  thing  to  Ireland. — ft  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,  that  for  the  commodities  thus  re^itterd  on  account  of  the 
absentees,  there  is  no  return  of  Fri»nch  commodities  for  consumption  rn 
Ireland,     For  the  return  is  to  the  absentees  in  France  ;  whio,  on  what- 
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ever  they  may  expend  the  French  currency  which  they  receive,  Ai 
certainly  not  expend  it  on  commodities  for  consumption  in  Ireland. 

If  the  absentees  expend  the  French  currency  which  they  receive 
upon  French  produce,  the  consequences  of  all  kinds  must  be  the  same 
as  if  they  had  staid  at  home  and  consumed  French  commodities  ia 
Ireland — with  only  this  difference,  that  the  amount  of  what  woald,  ia 
the  latter  case,  have  been  made  to  pay  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the 
importers,  and  would  by  them  have  been  necessarily  expended  on  some 
commodities  or  other,  will,  in  the  other  case,  be  added  to  what  will  be 
expended  on  commodities  to  be  sent  to  France  on  account  of  the 
absentees.   For  in  both  cases,  with  no  other  difference  than  that  which 
has  been  stated,  a  quantity  of  Irish  commodities  equal  to  what  can 
be  purchased  in  Ireland  with  the  revenue  of  the  Irishman  ia  sent  to 
be  consumed  by  the  natives  of  France ;  and  a  quantity  of*  French 
commodities,  equjil  to  what  can  be  purchased  in  France  with  the 
French  currency  for  which  these  Irish  commodities  are  sold,  is  dc1i<*- 
vered  to  and  consumed  by  the  Irishman.     Hence  there  will   be  no 
alteration  in  the  quantity  of  produce  of  either  France  or  Ireland  on 
the  whole,  through  the  consumption  of  French  commodities  by  the 
absentees.     But  if  the  absentees  who  now  consume  French  produce 
in  France,  had  been  previously  consumers  of  Irish  produce  in  Ireland, 
the  change  will  cause  a  certain  degree  of  fall  in  the  money  prices  of 
Irish  commodities  in  France,  and  of  rise  in  the  money  prices  of  French 
commodities  in  Ireland,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  like  change  of . 
consumption  from  Irish  commodities  to  French  had  taken  place  among 
residents  in  Ireland. 

If  the  absentees,  after  their  arrival  in  France,  should  expend  the 
French  currency  which  they  receive  upon  Msh  produce,  the  con- 
sequences of  all  kinds  must  be  the  satne  as  if  they  had  staid  at  home 
and  consumed  Irish  commodities  in  Ireland,  with  only  this  difference, 
that  the  amount  of  what  will  be  made  to  pay  the  expenses  and  profits 
of  the  merchants  concerned,  and  will  be  expended  by  them,  would,  in 
the  other  case,  have  been  added  to  what  was  expended  by  the  Irish 
residents  for  their  own  use.     For,  in  both  cases,  there  is  no  addition 
to  the  Irish  commodities  which  are  to  be  consumed  by  the  natives  of 
France  ;  and,  with  no  other  difference  than  has  been  stated,  a  quantity 
of  Irish  commodities,  equal  to  what  can  be  purchased  iu  Ireland  with 
his  own  revenue,  is  consumed  by  the  Irii:hman.    Hence  thpre  will  be 
no  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  produce  of  cither  France  or  Ireland 
on  the  whole,  through  the  consumption  of  Irish  commodities  by  the 
absentees.     But  if  any  of  the  absentees  who  now  consume  Irish  pro- 
duce in  France,  had  been  previously  consumers  of  French  produce  in 
Ireland,  the  change  will  cause  a  certain  degree  of  rise  in  the  money 
prices  of  Irish  commodities  in  France,  and  of  fall  in  the  money  prices 
of  French  commodities  in  Ireland,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  like 
change  of  consumption  from  French  commodities  to  Irish  had  taken 
place  among  residents  in  Ireland. 

The  absentees  will  ultimately  consume  French  commodities  in 
France  no  cheaper  than  they  would  have  consumed  them  in  Ireland  ; 
excej)t  by  the  amount  of  the  expenses  and  necessary  profits  attendant 
on  their  carriage  to  Ireland,  and  any  taxes  v/hich  may  be  escaped. 
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For  the  quantity  of  French  currency  expressed  in  the  bills  transmitted 
to  them  in  return  for  any  given  amount  of  Irish  currency  delivered  on 
their  account  to  the  merchants  in  Ireland,  is  at  all  times  determined 
by  the  quantity  which  can  be  procured  in  France  by  the  sale  of  the 
commodities  purchaseable  in  Ireland  with  the  amount  of  Irish  cur- 
rency delivered.  The  quantity  will  therefore  be  diminished  whenever 
the  prices  of  Irish  commodities  fall  in  France,  and  the  contrary ;  and 
the  absentees  will  in  reality  feel  the  effects  of  the  increase  of  demand 
for  French  produce,  their  own  demand  included,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  demanded  the  French  produce  for  consumption  at  their 
houses  in  Ireland. 

This  variation  in  the  quantity  of  French  currency  made  over  in 
i*eturn  for  a  given  quantity  of  Irish,  is  in  reality  what  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  variation  of  the  rate  of  exchange ;  and  it  is  manifest 
that  it  can  never  proceed  to  a  greater  extent,  than  the  variation  in  the 
money  prices  of  those  kinds  of  commodities  which  can  be  exported  in 
increased  quantities  with  the  least  diminution  of  price,  or  in  other 
words,  than  the  variation  in  the  money  prices  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
has  been  usual  however,  to  refer  the  variation  of  the  rate  of  exchange 
to  another  cause,  namely,  the  comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
bills  drawn  in  one  country  upon  the  other.  But  since  every  bill  on  a 
foreign  country  must  be  paid — if  it  is  paid  at  all — by  the  transmission 
of  commodities  of  some  kind,  under  which  head  gold  and  silver  arc 
included, — it  follows  that  the  amount  of  the  foreign  currency  which  will 
be  expressed  in  the  bill  in  return  for  a  given  amount  of  home  cuiTcncy, 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  which  will  be 
procured  in  the  foreign  country  by  the  sale  of  the  commodities  pur- 
chaseable here  with  the  home  currency  received,  and  not  on  the  num- 
ber of  bills  which  may  be  in  existence  either  here  or  any  where  else. 
If  indeed  a  great  number  of  persons  are  wanting  bills  to  be  drawn  on 
the  foreign  country  at  the  same  time, it  is  a  proof  that  great  quantities 
of  commodities  are  going  to  be  sent  to  that  foreign  country  to  answer 
them,  and  consequently  the  prices  of  these  commodities  must  fall 
abroad,  and  the  quantity  of  foreign  currency  which  will  be  expressed 
in  the  bills  given  in  return  for  any  given  amount  of  home  currency 
must  fall  also.  But  it  falls  because  a  great  many  commodities  are  to 
be  sent,  and  their  prices  thereby  lowered ;  and  not  because  there  are 
a  great  many  bills,  which  is  only  the  concomitant  of  the  other.  Hence,. 
when  in  any  country  the  rate  of  exchange  with  other  countries  falls, 
it  may  be  caused  by  any  of  three  things.  It  may  be  because  the  incli- 
nation of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  for  the  produce  of  foreigners 
is  increasing  faster  than  the  inclination  of  foreigners  for  theirs ;  oi:  it 
may  be  because  the  inclination  of  foreigners  for  the  commodities  of 
that  country  is  decreasing ;  or,  thirdly,  it  may  be  because  the  value  of  the 
currency  has  from  some  cause  or  other  been  diminished,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  gold  coins, if  things  were  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  before, 
must  now  be  sent  abroad  as  the  means  of  obtaining  more  for  them  than 
can  be  got  at  home,  even  though  the  consequence  is  a  partial  diminution 
of  what  they  will  fetch  abroad  in  consequence  of  their'  increased 
quantity.  If  sixpence  can  be  got  by  sending  a  coin  abroad,  it  will  be 
scut,  even  though  the  quantity  of  coins  sent  should  be  such  as  finally 
to  reduce  the  price  abroad  by  a  penny,  or  reduce  the  gain  to  fivepence ; 
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and  this  fall  of  a  penny  is  what  is  called  the  lowering  of  the  exchange. 
This  therefore  is  the  connexion  existing  between  a  fall  in  the  foreign 
exchanges  and  an  over-issue  of  thecurrency.  The  fall  in  the  exchanges 
.  may  be  caused  by  over-issues ;  but  it  may  also  be  caused  by  two  or 
three  things  besides.  An  over-issue  has  a  certain  tendency  to  cause 
a  fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges ;  but  there  ar^  two  or  three  things 
which  may  overrule  it,  and  produce  a  contrary  appearance.  Hence,  a 
fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges  is  a  probable  symptom  of  an  over-issue, 
but  not  a  certain  one ;  the  only  certain  one,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  most  certain  one,  being  a  fall  in  the  currency  price  of  gold 
in  the  gold  market. 

No  part  of  any  of  the  preceding  results  is  dependent  on  the  employ- 
ment of  bills  of  exchange.  If  such  things  had  never  been  invented, 
the  only  consequence  would  have  been,  that  the  agent  of  the  absentee 
in  Ireland  must  have  shipped  the  commodities  purchased  with  his  rents 
to  some  port  in  France,  where  the  absentee  must  have  applied  to 
receive  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  various  conveniences  arising  to 
different  persons  from  the  actual  practice ;  and  in  these  conveniences, 
and  in  nothing  else,  consists  the  operation  of  the  bills  of  exchange. 

Neither  is  any  part  of  the  results  dependent  on  the  impossibility  of 
making  remittances  in  money.     Gold  coins  will '  not  leave  Ireland  or 
any  other  country,  at  all  events  in  any  large  quantities  at  a  time,  as 
long  as  the  state  of  the  currency  is  such  that  a  coin  will  purchase  at 
home  the  same  quantity  of  metal  as  is  contained  in  itself  and  some" 
thing  more  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  long  as  the  currency,  gold  and 
paper  together,  is  not  in  a  state  of  undue  depreciation  from  excess. 
For  as  long  as  there  is  not  this  depreciation,  the  gold  coins  will  be 
employed  in  purchasing  a  quantity  of  gold  greater  than  that  contained 
in  themselves ;  which  will  be  sent  abroad  in  preference  to  the  coins. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  some  coins  will  from  time  to  time  be  carried 
to  foreign  countries,  through  inadvertence,  extravagance,  or  ignorance; 
And  the  amount  of  such  coins  may,  on  the  whole,  be  by  no  means  in- 
considerable ;  and  a  greater  or  less  portion  may,  by  possibility,  find 
their  way  to  the  absentees.     But  even  tf  this  should  happen,  it  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  accuracy  of  any  of  the  preceding  ' 
results.     For  the  coins  are  only  in  the  same  circumstances  as  any 
other  commodities  that  have  been  brought  into  Ireland  from  foreign 
countries ;  and  consequently  their  exportation  will  cause  a  new  stream* 
of  Irish  commodities  towards  the  places  horn,  which  the  materials  of 
new  coins  can  be  procured,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  specified  in 
the  case  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  rude  state. 

If,  instead  of  an  Irish  absentee  who  lives  in  Paris,  the  case  is  taken 
of  an  absentee  from  Northumberland  who  lives  in  London,  it  may 
still  be  proved  that  his  absence  does  no  pecuniary  harm  in  the  aggre- 
gate, even  to  Northumberland.  For,  let  his  rents,  for  example,  be  re- 
mitted to  him  quarterly  by  the  post,  in  the  shape  of  bank  notes  for  a 
thousand  pounds — ^which  seems  as  clearof  all  transfer  of  commodities  as 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  But  it  is  plain  that  if  these  remittances  go  on 
uncounteracted,  they  must  cause  a  diminution  to  an  unlimited  extent  in 
the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  in  Northumberland,  and  conse- 
quently a  corresponding  rise  in  its  value  there.  But  if  this  does  not 
happen  to  an  unlimited  extent— ajid  \%  is  quite  plain  that  it  does  not 
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happen — it  can  only  be  because  the  circulating  medium  pours  into  Nor- 
thumberland from  other  quarters.  Or,  in  other  words,  because  the  ab- 
straction of  the  rents  causes  a  certain  increase  in  the  value  of  currency 
in  Northumberland,  which  produces  its  own  check,  by  causing  cur- 
rency to  pour  in  from  other  quarters  isi  the  shape  of  purchases  made 
in  Northumberland  ;  and  so  leaves  every  thing  as  it  was  at  first,  with 
the  exception  of  the  trifling  rise  in  the  value  of  currency  necessary  to 
make  it  pour  in  from  without.  It  is  true,  that  instead  of  the  amount 
of  the  rents  being  expended  from  time  to  time  among  the  tailors  and 
carpenters  of  one  village  in  Northumberland,  the  increase  of  custom 
will  be  extended  over  the  whole  county,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
neighbouring  counties  besides.  But,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
tailors  and  carpenters  of  this  village  have  a  claim  to  carry  on  a  forced 
trade  in  preference  to  the  others,  there  can  be  no  foundation  for 
complaint. 

The  taxes  which  an  absentee  will  escape  by  living  abroad,  are,  alt 
such  taxes  upon  consumption  as  fall  upon  the  articles  which  he  would' 
have  consumed  if  he  had  staid  at  home.  But  though  he  thus  escapes 
a  portion  of  taxation,  he  continues  to  pay  all  such  taxes  as  are  laid' 
upon  the  sources  of  his  revenue.  And,  before  it  can  be  proved  that 
there  would  be  any  justice  in  laying  a  distinct  tax  upon  absentees,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  accurately  what  an  absentee  in  justice  ought 
to  pay,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  he  does  pay.  For  example,  if 
an  absentee  has  the  sources  of  his  property  in  Ireland  and  lives  in 
France,  there  is  a  claim  on  him  for  contribution  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  security  by  which  his  property  is  preserved  in 
Ireland,  and  another  for  contribution  towards  the  public  security  by 
which  his  person  is  preserved  in  France.  But  to  say  that  in  either  of 
these  quarters  there  is  a  claim  to  the  full  amount  of  what  might  be 
made  on  him  if  he  had  both  his  property  and  his  person  in  one 
country,  w^ould  be  like  affirming  that  a  man  who  sups  at  one  inn  and 
takes  his  bed  at  another,  ought  to  pay  for  both  bed  and  supper  at 
both.  It  would  be  in  vaiu  to  urge,  that  where  he  took  his  bed  ho 
might  have  taken  his  supper  also  if  he  had  chosen.  It  is  precisely 
because  he  did  not  choose  to  take  it  there,  that  he  is  quit  of  the  de- 
mand. Men  were  not  born  for  the  purpose  of  paying  taxes,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  living  as  happily  as  they  can ;  and  to  claim  the  same 
amount  of  taxation  from  an  absentee  as  from  a  resident,  would  be 
clearly  contrary  to  the  rules  which  direct  men's  ideas  of.  justice  in 
other  cases.  What  tiie  precise  portion  is,  which  an  absentee  ought  to 
pay,  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  determine.  One  thing,  however,  is 
clear,  namely,  that  he  may  possibly  pay  the  right  quantity  now,  but 
could  not  if,  by  means  of  a  tax  on  aJ)6entees,  he  were  made  to  pay  the- 
same  as  a  resident.  And  if  to  make  him  pay  the  whole  would  be 
unjust,  so  to  make  him  pay  an  increase  upon  his  present  quantity,, 
without  being  able  to  prove  that  his  present  rate  of  payment  was  in- 
sufficient, would  be  too  odious  in  the  performance,  and  too  frivolous  in 
the  result,  to  be  undertaken  by  any  government  w^ich  valued  the  good 
opinion  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  said  in  parliament,  that  if  the  theory  of  Mr.  M^Cullocb 
were  true,  it  would  follow,  that  it  would  be  no  loss  to  Ireland  if  it 
paid  a  tribute  to  a  foreign  p<>wer.     This  is  the  fallacy  of  Supposing 
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a  new  tribute,  and  confonndlng  it  vnXYi  the  transfer  of  an  old  one.  If  « 
new  tribute  was  to  be  imposed  on  Ireland,  as,  for  instance,  by  the 
Pope,  then,  since  this  must  be  taken  from  somebody  in  Ireland  in 
addition  to  all  they,  in  any  shape,  paid  before,  it  would  be  so  much 
clear  loss ;  but  if  an  Irishman  was  to  be  chosen  for  Pope  himself,  and 
continue  to  receive  his  rents  as  formerly,  the  fact  of  his  sitting  in 
St.  Peter's  chair  would  cause  no  loss  cither  to  Ireland  or  to  himself,  any 
more  than  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  his  chair  in  Connaught.  Or  if  an 
Irishman  should  sell  his  rents  to  the  Pope  or  the  King  of  France,  the 
fact  of  these  rents  being  afterwards  remitted  in  butter  to  these  po- 
tentates would  cause  no  loss  to  Ireland,  any  more  than  if  they  had 
sent  to  request  to  i>urchase  a  cargo  of  butter  in  any  other  manner. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  this  theory  would  hold  good  if  ail 
Ireland  were  to  become  absentees.  This  is  the  sophism  of  putting  an 
impossible  case.  The  absentees  are  a  race  who  toil  not,  neither  do . 
they  spin.  If  they  were  of  any  other  description  of  persons,  they  could 
not  be  absentees.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  their  absence  should 
ever  prevent  their  sources  of  revenue  from  continuing  to  be  wrought 
at  home.  Hence  if  every  man  in  Ireland  who  can  be  an  absentee 
should  become  one,  there  would  be  no  check  to  the  production  of  their 
revenue,  and  no  loss  from  its  being  remitted  to  them  abroad. 

Having  disposed  of  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  question,  there  re- 
mains the  moral  one.  And  this  reduces  itself  to  determining,  for 
example,  whether  the  quantity  of  bastardy  produced  by  the  presence 
of  the  squire,  the  young  squire,  the  gamekeeper,  the  huntsman,  and  the 
whipper-in,  is  greater  than  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  moral  lessons 
in  their  absence ;  and  the  same  in  other  cases.  If  the  question  was 
of  the  production  of  habits  of  submission  and  passive  obedience,  much 
might  be  said  for  the  effects  of  the  residence  of  the  higher  classes  ; 
but  morality  is  a  plant  which  can  grow  without  landlords,  and  is  quite 
as  often  trampled  on  as  cherished  through  their  presence. 

By  clearing  the  ground  on  the  subject  of  absenteeism,  much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  commerce  in  general.  Mr.  Cobbett 
has  brought  forward  the  old  objection,  that  all  that  one  man  gains  by 
trade,  another  loses.  The  fallacy  of  this  lies  in  the  double  use  of  the 
word  all.  If  two  men  are  to  divide  a  heritage  between  them,  no  man 
can  say  that  the  entire  half  of  each  claimant  is  taken  from  the  other  ; 
for  each  gets  the  whole  of  what  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  testator. 
But  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  if  one  can  overreach  the  other  in  settling 
the  terms  of  the  division,  all  that  he  gains  the  other  will  lose.  It  is 
true,  therefore,  of  a  certain  debateable  part,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the 
whole  or  of  the  mass.  So  again,  if  a  man  in  Yorkshire  and  another  in 
Middlesex  agree  to  exchange  estates,  the  whole  exchange  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  a  gain  made  by  one  from  the  other,  though  the  debateable  part 
which  is  concerned  when  they  higgle  about  the  terms,  will  be  so.  In  the 
same  manner  in  commerce,  what  one  gets  by  higgling  upon  the  terms  is 
lost  by  the  other  ;  but  the  whole,  the  mass  of  the  things  exchanged,  is 
not  gained  by  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  higgling  of  the  par- 
ties merely  serves  to  bring  their  bargain  to  a  conclusion  ;  as  in  a  court 
of  law,  the  allowing  each  party  to  make  the  most  he  can  of  his  own 
case,  is  the  way  that  brings  out  justice  in  the  end.  And  as  in  the 
case  adduced  of  an  exchange  of  estates,  so  commerce  in  the  main  is  the 
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exchange  of  goods  for  some  mutual  advantage  ;  and  not  an  exchange 
of  wrongs.  The  supposition  in  fact  defeats  itself;  for  if  it  were 
true,  then  hoth  sides  would  cheat  both,  and  each  of  the  parties  to  au 
exchange  come  back  empty-handed. 

It  also  becomes  easy  to  see  how  commerce  enriches  nations.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  Venice,  which  was  situated  on  a  terri- 
tory that  produced  nothing,  and  yet  maintained  fleets  and  armies,  and 
was  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the  Turks.  Where  did  this  wealth 
or  power  come  from  ?  Manifestly  it  arose,  because  at  every  exchange 
of  the  pepper  of  the  East  against  some  part  or  other  of  the  commodities 
of  Europe  which  must  necessarily  have  gone  into  the  East  to  pay  for 
them,  some  portion  not  of  the  pepper  but  of  the  pepper's  price,  wa» 
made  to  stick  in  Venice  as  the  profits  of  the  merchants,  and  vice 
versa.  The  riches  of  Venice,  therefore,  were  levied  either  on  the 
consumers  of  Indian  goods  in  Europe,  or  of  European  goods  in  India, 
or  on  both.  Whether  they  were  levied  on  both  or  paid  exclusively  by 
one,  would  depend  on  whether  the  desire  for  the  interchange  of  goods 
in  India  and  in  Europe  was  mutual,  or  whether  one  party  had  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  what  it  received,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
forcing  its  own  commodities  by  low  prices.  But  all  this  is  clearly  by 
consent ;  and  for  men  to  have  accused  Venice  of  injuring  them  by 
letting  them  have  pepper,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  shut  up  the  but- 
chers and  brewers'  shops,  that  men  might  not  be  induced  to  spend  their 
money  upon  meat  and  drink.  Hence  in  any  country,  the  consumption 
of  foreign  commodities  instead  of  domestic  one»,  causes  a  portion  of 
wealth  to  stick  by  consent  with  the  merchants,  instead  of  being  con- 
sumed as  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  and  this  accumulation  forms 
a  real  source  of  national  wealth.  That  it  must  all  have  come  from 
the  country,  or  from  some  country,  is  true ;  as  it  is  true  of  all  accumu- 
lation whatever.  But  it  is  there,  and  it  would  not  have  been  there  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  appetite  for  foreign  commodities.  If  the  mer- 
chants in  the  two  interchanging  countries  are  equally  divided,  then 
the  advantages  are  shared  between  both.  But  if  all  the  merchants, 
for  example,  in  Portugal  are  British,  then  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
merce on  both  sides  are  monopolized  by  Britain. 

The  same  kind  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  of  free  trade.. 
Since  every  thing,  for  example,  from  France,  must  be  paid  for  in  the 
end  by  English  commodities  of  some  kind,  French  gloves,  to  take 
them  as  an  instance,  must  be  paid  for  in  cutlery,  or  some  other  Eng- 
lish commodity.  Or  it  may  happen  that  they  are  paid  for  in  gold, 
and  that  the  cutlery  or  some  other  commodity  is  sent  to  South  Ame- 
rica to  buy  more  gold  in  its  place,  which  makes  no  difference.  Hence 
to  determine  that  gloves  shall  be  made  in  England  for  four  shillings 
a  pair,  when  the  cutler,  by  the  intervention  of  his  wares,  can  procure 
them  from  France  for  two,  is  taking  two  shillings  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  cutler,  that  the  public  may  be  obliged  to  put  four  into  that  of  the 
f^^love -maker  for  the  same  thing.  In  fact  it  is  preventing  the  public 
from  buying  gloves  at  a  shop  which  sells  them  for  two  shillings,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  obliged  to  go  to  a  shop  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  and  bay  them  for  four.  In  which  process,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  throwing  away,  in  a  national  sense,  of  all  the  capital  and 
labour  expended  upon  making  the  same  article  at  an  unnecessary 
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price.  The  gloves  are  the  same  at  four  shillings,  that  they  might  have 
been  at  two ;  hence  all  the  capital  and  labour  thus  clumsily  employed* 
in  creating  the  difference,  might  have  been  available  to  something  else. 
It  is  true  that  glove-makers  are  supported ;  but  then  these  individuals 
might  equally  have  been  supported  by  doing  something  that  was  usefnl, 
instead  of  something  that  is  of  no  use.  The  question  reduces  itsetf,  to 
whether  glove-makers  exist  that  glove-makers  may  be  supported  by 
the  public,  or  that  the  public  may  have  gloves.  But  if  a  glove-maker 
is  to  be  supported  by  the  public  when  the  trader  at  the  next  door  will 
furnish  gloves  at  half-price,  all  other  kinds  of  traders  must  have  the 
same  right,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  connexion  between  utility  and^ 
trade.  If  such  a  principle  was  carried  to  its  full  extent,  society  would 
be  one  great  poor-house,  where  each  individual  claimed  to  be  sup^ 
ported,  not  according  to  the  merits  of  his  labour,  but  according  to 
some  eleemosynary  and  arbitrary  scale. 

The  conclusions  from  the  whole  appear  to  be,  first — ^That  it  is  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  the  domestic  production  of  any  country,  what  kind 
of  commodities  its  citizens  consume,  and  where ;  the  simple  solution 
being,  that  if  they  consume  foreign  goods  at  home,  domestic  produce, 
or  something  for  which  domestic  produce  has  been  given,  must  be  sent 
abroad  to  procure  them ;  and  if  they  go  abroad  to  consume,  then  the 
amount  of  their  expenditure  must  in  the  same  shape  be  sent  after 
them.     From  which  it  follows,  that  all  ideas  of  any  effect  on  wages, 
wealth,  or  power,  to  arise  from  abstaining  from  the  consumption  of 
foreign  commodities  either  abroad  or  at  home,  are  without  foundation 
in  truth.     Secondly,  That  though  it  may  be  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  war,  that  the  belligerents  should  endeavour  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  property  of  each  other  when  they  meet  it  on  the  seas,  it  is  irra- 
tional and  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  contest  to  make  any  opposition 
to  the  interchange  of  the  uuwarlike  produce  of  the  belligerents,  which 
may  take  place  by  means  of  neutrals ;    and  that  consequently  the 
neutrals,  who  have  a  direct  and  lawful  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
their  traffic,  have  a  right  to  resist  all  endeavours  to  prevent  such  inter- 
change, by  all  the  means  by  which  they  might  resent  any  other  inva- 
sion of  their  lawful  traffic.     And  lastly.  That  by  the  discovery  and 
declaration  of  the  truth  upon  this  question,  a  great  step  has  been  made 
towards  the  destruction  of  national  prejudices,  and  the  diminution  of 
national  miseries.    The  interest  of  mankind  is  to  encourage  every 
thing  that  leads  to  a  community  of  feeling  among  mankind ;    and 
nothing  has  been  more  strongly  worked  upon  for  the  production  oi 
contrary  results,  than  the  belief  that  the  interchange  of  residence  and 
of  productions  was  injurious  to  nations.    It  would  hardly  be  extrava- 
gant to  foretell,  that  as  one  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
M^CuUoch,  there  will  never  be  another  commercial  war.     Men  have 
found  out,  that  nature  has  not  filled  the  earth  with  her  bounties,  with 
a  design  that  they  should  be  prohibited  from  enjoying  them.     They 
begin  to  discover  that  the  commercial,  like  the  physical  world,  is  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  ;  and  that  in  this  as  in  other  instances^ 
the  ills  which  men  suffer  from  nature  are  small  in  comparison  of  those 
which  they  inflict  upon  themselves. 
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Slavery — ^Aholition — ^Emancipation — ^Wilberforcc — Buxton,  and 
Macauley — such  are  the  words  and  things  that  rush  into  a  man's 
mind  when  he  takes  up  a  hook  ahout  the  West  Indies  ;  after  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  very  speedily  throws  it  down.  We 
know  no  question  which  a  long-winded  and  intemperate  contest  has 
made  so  absolutely  nauseous  to  the  public,  as  that  relative  to  the 
West  Indies  and  its  social  state.  Ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  med- 
dling vanity  on  the  one  side,  and  violence  and  selfishness  on  the  other, 
have  completely  succeeded  in  enveloping  one  of  the  most  interesting^ 
topics  in  the  world  in  darkness  and  disgust.  Who  could  hope  to  see 
his  way  through  the  cloud  of  hooks,  pamphlets,  and  articles  in  re- 
views, that  have  for  years  past  been  accumulating  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  ?  Who  could  hope  to  sift  the  truth'  from  such  a  mass  of 
falsehood,  misrepresentation,  and  nonsense  1  They  that  could  make 
the  loudest  noise,  and  create  the  greatest  bustle,  have  hitherto  carried 
the  day.  Well-disposed  people,  seeing  that  they  could  never  expect 
to  judge  for  themselves,  have  yielded  to  the  guidance  of  those  they 
thought  least  likely  to  be  wrong.  Fine  words,  sounding  common- 
places, and  clap-trap  sentiments,  which  possess  more  influence  over 
mankind  than  all  the  logic  and  rationality  in  the  world,  have  all  been 
on  the  side  of  the  emancipationists.  The  abstract  justice  of  their 
case  has  served  them  much  less  than  the  prejudices,  religious  and  sen- 
timental, of  which  they  have  availed  themselves.  An  appeal  to  igno- 
rant prejudice,  and  a  uniform  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration  of 
fact,  have  been  the  powerful  means  which  they  have  taken  to  support 
a  virtuous  and  enlightened  cause.  The  unfairness  of  the  attack  was 
too  sure  to  excite  as  unfair  a  defence.  The  combatants  have  tram- 
pled upon  the  object  of  contention,  and  have  bruised  and  defiled  it. 
Slave-dealing  was  an  abominable  source  of  misery,  crime,  and  suffer- 
ing of  every  description,  and  was  abolished,  as  far  as  we  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  most  justly  and  honourably.  The  system  of  slave-* 
labour  is  also  productive  of  evil,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  social 
state  in  the  West  Indies  should  assume  other  shape.  The  way  in 
which  this  question  has  been  handled  generally,  in  England,  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  party  who  have  assumed  the  front  rank  in  the  discussion. 
The  measures  that  have  been  taken  have  been  nearly  as  injudicious 
and  mischievous  as  possible.  In  these  rash  and  foolish  measures  they 
have  been  pretty  universally  supported  and  stimulated  by  the  people 
of  England :  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  people  of  England  have  a 
strong  feeling  to  that  which  they  consider  the  humane  side  of  a  ques-* 
tion.  But  as  to  where  the  humanity  lies  here,  or  as  to  any  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  question,  they  are  as  thoroughly  ignorant  and  misled^  as 
they  are  on  almost  every  other  political  point  of  importance  agitated 
among  them — such  as  the  Catholic  Question,  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Cur- 
rency, or  Usury  Laws.  A  truly  important  book,  which  wa3  at  the 
same  time  readable,  containing  a  detailed  view  of  society,  both  free 
and  enslaved,  would  set  the  question  at  rest ;  though,  we  fear^  too  late 
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to  take  it  out  of  the  very  bad  hands  it  has  long  been  in.  The  mate- 
rials for  such  a  work  are  ample,  and  the  motives  for  undertaking  it 
numerous  and  strong.  Like  almost  every  thing  else  in  the  West  In- 
dies, the  climate  has  been  abominably  calumniated.  This  is  a  mis- 
representation, which  has  kept  all  iaquirers  or  independent  visitors, 
away  from  them,  and  given  the  Bnemy  a  clear  field  for  his  operations. 
Were  it  as  much  the  fashion  to  spend  the  winter  in  Nevis  or  Trinidad , 
as  it  is  to  spend  them  in  places  ten  thousand  times  less  agreeable,  such 
as  Nice  or  Naples,  no  more  argument  need  be  held  about  the  matter 
— the  real  truth  would  be  known,  and  much  mischievous  talk  silenced 
for  ever. 

In  the  absence  of  more  impartial  and  more  elaborate  works,  much 
information  is  to  be  derived  from  this  Tour  in  Jamaica,  and  that  too 
in  a  very  agreeable  way.  A  more  amusing  and  a  more  instructive 
book  has  not  lately  been  written  about  these  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  countries.  Though  it  bears  evident  marks  of  being  written 
by  a  partizan  of  the  planters,  it  is  fair,  moderate,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  right.  Its  descriptions  of  scenery  are  striking  and  picturesque, 
and  its  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  negroes 
extremely  valuable  and  entertaining. 

The  author  landed  at  Falmouth,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  in 
Jamaica,  on  the  20th  December,  1822,  and  soon  after  repaired  to  the 
estate  of  a  Mr.  Graham,  an  old  planter,  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended.    Of  this  gentleman  a  portrait  is  given. 

A  long  blast  from  a  conch-shell  relieved  the  negroes  from  their  toils.  But  let  me 
describe  the  old  gentleman,  who  gave  me  a  vigorous  shake  by  the  hand  and  a  cordial 
welcome  to  his  house.  Imagine  an  old  gentleman,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  upwards  of 
six  feet  high,  and  weighing  probably  seventeen  stone,  with  a  set  of  regular  and  even 
handsome  features,  except  one  eye  missing ;  an  Open,  generous  countenance,  whose 
physiognomy  indicated  the  habitude  of  no  violent  or  fractious  feeling.  He  wore  .a 
white  hat  whose  brims  were  ten  inches  wide ;  had  one  side  been  cocked  upward,  and 
feathered,  it  would  have  done  for  a  Velasquez,  or  Rubens's  Chapcau  de  Psolle  ;  a  blue 
jacket,  too  short  for  elegance,  (being  curtailed  to  escape  the  perspiration  of  his  horse) 
which  in  consequence  of  his  height  and  bulk  gave  his  appearance  an  air  of  carricature, 
especially  as  its  truncated  skirts  stuck  out  with  the  crowding  of  his  pockets ;  a  white 
waistcoat  and  trowsers  completed  his  costume,  and  gave  a  tinge  of  deeper  hue  to  Us 
weather-beaten  face.  He  had  passed  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  the  island, 
although  he  had  been  educated  in  England. 

Mr.  Graham  takes  the  tourist  round  his  estate.  The  following 
extract  will  give  a  notion  of  the  way  in  which  a  planter  spends  the 
morning. 

A  woman  was  then  brought  up  for  a  misdemeanour ;  she  had  beaten  a  young  girl  in 
a  M  of  jealousy,  and  the  quarrel  was  near  involving  three  or  four  ikmilies  in  confusion 
and  contention.  She  was  ordered  to  hold  up  her  coats,  wliich  she  did,  not  higher  tlian 
the  middle  of  her  legs,  and  the  driver  gave  her  fovCt  cuts  that  rattled  on  her  clodies, 
and  could  not,  I  thmk;  give  her  any  bodily  pain ;  when  the  driver  ceased  by  his 
master's  order,  the  black  laidy  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  suppressed  but 
emphatic  tone,  "Go  to  h — II,"  and  walked  off.  I  think  the  old  gentleman  heard  her 
as  well  as  myself,  but  he  took  no  notice,  allowing,  I  suppose,  for  her  irritated  feelings, 
which  was  no  doubt  humane  and  prudent.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  lady  herself 
took  an  opportunity  of  telling  me  that  Massa  was  really  a  good  man,  and  she  knew  she 
had  done  wrong  and  deserved  to  be  punished. 

I  was  amused  at  the  sight  of  a  score  of  children  lying  in  trays  beneath  a  sort  of 
harbour  made  of  boughs ;  they  were  all  naked,  and  looked  like  so  many  tadpoles, 
alternately  sleeping  and  bawling  till  the  mothers  went  and  suckled  them.  Some  of  the 
men  had  calabashes  of  sugar-juice  to  recruit  their  spirits.  I  was  much  diverted  with 
the  head  driver,  who  walked  about  with  the  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  bamboo  stall'  in 
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the  other,  in  which  he  carried  a  yard  of  ram  or  grog,  and  as  he,  quaffed  from  time  to 
time,  he  elevated  his  bamboo  towards  the  heaven  as  if  he  were  a  Sydrophel  star- 
gazing. 

After  we  had  returned  to  the  overseer's  hoose,  an  old  woman  marched  up  t(t  tha 
head  of  another  detachment,  a  phalanx  of  children,  all  under  seven  ^ears  of  age. 
'J'hey  were  also  naked,  each  carrying  its  frock  on  its  arm,  and  came  to  show  that  they 
were  washed  clean,  and  were  free  from  all  disease,  lliey  were  full  of  fun  and  tricks, 
and  their  skin,  black  as  ebony,  shone  like  silk.  The  old  gentleman  asked  them  what 
they  were  to  have  for  dinner ;  they  replied,  **  cowskin  ;  and  having  put  on  their 
Osnaburgh  frocks,  they  were  helped  in  Uttle  calabashes,  out  of  a  boiler  built  up  against 
the  piazza.  Their  dinner  was  cow  or  ox  hide  (the  hair  of  which  is  first  singed  off) 
boiled  to  a  jelly,  with  yams,  cocos,  ochro,  and  other  vegetables ;  a  famous  mess,  of 
which  the  little  negroes  made  a  most  hearty  meal.  I  wished  my  poor  neighbours  in  Hamp- 
shire might  always  be  assured  of  such  a  meal  once  a  day  ;  however,  1  consoled  myself 
with  the  reflection,  that  they  are  not  slaves ;  I  wish  it  would  console  them  for  their 
empty  bellies. 

It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  because  a  negro  is  a  slave 
that  he  has  no  property.  Mr.  Williams  saw  them  purchasing  finery 
for  their  Christmas  gambols  with  doubloons,  (above  5/.)  and  their  rights 
by  courtesy  are  as  well  understood  by  them,  and  as  stoutly  maintained, 
as  if  they  were  Britons,  whose  houses  are  their  castles,  and  who  "  never, 
never  shall  be  slaves." 

A  gentleman  at  Mr.  Graham's  told  me  that  one  of  his  negroes  came  to  claim  compen- 
sation for  cutting  off  a  branch  of  a  calabash  tree  in  his  (the  gentleman's)  garden.  The 
negro  maintained  that  his  own  grandfather  had  planted  the  tree,  and  had  had  a  house 
and  garden  beside  it,  and  he  claimed  the  land  as  his  inheritance,  though  he  had  his 
own  negro  grounds  elsewhere  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  gentleman  was  so  amused 
by  Quaco's  pertinacity  and  argimient,  that  he  bought  the  land  and  tree,  right  and  title, 
of  him  for  a  dollar.  I  am  afraid  there  are  many  titles  in  England  not  better  Uian  Quaco's, 
though  allowed  the  same  authenticity. 

We  find  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  which  tell  against  the  converted 
negroes ;  many  of  them  are  laughable  enough,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  are  collected  by  a  willing  hand. 

An  old  patriarchal  negro,  with  a  white  beard  and  head,  came  one  day  to  complain 
of  a  newly  christened  neighbour  refusing  to  pay  an  old  debt  of  a  doubloon,  which  the 
patriarch  had  lent  him,  on  promise  of  repayment,  to  purchase  a  share  of  a  cow.  But 
on  the  present  application,  the  nominal  Christian  haa  affected  ignorance  of  the  debt, 
and  surprise  at  the  demand.  He  said  he  had  lent  the  doubloon  to  Quamina,  but  he 
was  not  Quamina  now ;  he  was  a  new  man,  bom  again,  and  called  Timoty,  and  was 
not  bound  to  pay  the  dead  man,  Quamina's  debt.  The  cause  being  brought  before  the 
master,  was  heard,  and  summed  up  in  the  following  words : — "  Quamina,  otherwise 
Timothy,  this  may  be  very  fine  logic,  and  you  may  think  it  religion  too,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  morality,  Mr.  Rascal,  pay  the  money  or  make  over  the  cow,"  Quamina 
finding  there  was  no  appeal,  began  to  grumble  and  swear,  and  even  to  curse  the 
preacher's  religion,  since  it  was  "no  worth."  The  old  patriarch  said,  that,  **  formerly 
people  minded  the  puntees,  hung  up  in  the  trees  and  grounds  as  charms  to  keep  off 
thieves,  but  since  there  was  so  much  preachy  preachy,  the  lazy  fellows  did  nothing  but 

The  Christmas  festivities  are  celebrated  with  the  utmost  freedom  and 
jollity  by  the  slaves.  Mr.  Williams  has  given  an  account  of  their  boisterous 
merriment.  In  the  midst  of  them  an  incident  occurred  which  diverted 
him,  and  which  is  worth  extracting. 

An  old  grey-headed  man,  who  had  formerly  been  appointed  a  watchman  to  guard 
the  negro-grounds,  had  occasionally  abused  his  trust,  and  robbed  the  grounds  he  was 
bound  to  protect :  considering  hb  age  and  venerable  appearance,  Mr.  Graham  had 
always  endeavoured  to  pacify  those  who  had  been  robbed,  by  compelling  tlie  thief  to 
make  restitution  from  his  own  grounds,  rather  than  flogging  him ;  however,  the  old 
rogue,  having  be^u  detected  in  the  very  act  of  some  outrageous  robbery,  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire,  and  had  absented  himself  from  the  estate  for  two  year*  previous  to 
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this  f est!  yal,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  made  his  unexpected  appearance,  and  Gamo  vp 
to  his  master  laughin;^  with  perfect  nonchalence.  He  shook  hands  with  hiia  as  the 
others  had  done,  and  said,  ''  he  was  sorry  he  had  been  a  bad  boy,  but  he  never  would 
do  so  any  more."     So  he  received  a  free  pardon. 

From  the  house  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  author  sets  forth  on  his  travels^ 
accompanied  by  two  black  valets,  with  whom  the  attention  of  his  host 
had  provided  him.  The  contrasted  characters  of  these  negroes,  their 
manners,  conversation,  and  adventures,  throw  much  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  their  fellows,  and  as  the  author  has  managed  to  play  them 
off  with  much  dramatic  humour,  this  forms  a  very  agreeable  part  of 
the  work.     Their  characters  are  thus  drawn: 

As  my  inclination  as  well  as  my  business  would  lead  me  to  visit  the  capital,  my  hoet 
very  kindly  procured  me  two  excellent  horses,  and  provided  me  with  two  negroes  to 
attend  me,  who  were  to  be  mounted  on  mules  ;  one  to  lead  the  second  hone,  and  the 
oilier  to  take  charge  of  a  sumpter  mule  loaded  with  my  baggage.  Poor  Quashie  begged 
again  to  be  my  conductor ;  but  as  1  learned  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  the  same 
4>ffence  once  before,  his  request  was  inadmissible,  and  a  stout  little  fellow,  whom  hie 
maator  called  Magnus,  was  appointed  to  attend  me  as  my  head  valet. 

I  think  there  was  a  little  roguery  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman,  in  givinff  me  thie 
genius  as  my  Cicerone ;  for  though  he  did  not  want  sabby,  as  they  call  it,  he  waa  a 
regular  psalm-singer,  a  downright  saint  or  methodist,  who  "was  always  talking  of  grace, 
faith,  new  birth,  and  hell  fire.  His  real  name  was  Pompey,  to  which  his  master  had 
added  the  nick-name  of  Ala  gnus,  on  account  of  his  diminutive  stature^  I  suppose  ;  but 
he  (Pompey)  told  me  with  great  gravity,  that  he  had  been  christened  ADoesiieeBer» 
for  so  he  pronounced  Ebenezer,  and  begged  that  I  would  call  him  by  this  his  Christian 
appellation. 

My  other  attendant  was  an  African,  a  Papau,  a  true  believer  in  the  faith  of  Mahomet, 
as  far  as  he  understood  it,  which  might  be  to  some  extent,  as  he  could  read  and  write 
what  might  be  Arabic  for  oi^ht  I  knew.  He  was  a  slim,  genteel-looking  man,  with  a 
jet  black  complexion,  and  teeth  as  white  as  ivory.  He  rode  his  mule  with  a  superior 
grace,  though  they  are  all  good  cavaliers,  and  conducted  himself  on  all  occasions  with 
a  very  dignified  air  and  manner.  His  name  was  Abdallah,  but  according  to  the  phra- 
seology of  the  negroes,  pronounced  Dollar ;  and  he  had  as  thorough  a  contempt  for  the 
Cliristian  miracles  and  mysteries  he  had  heard  preached,  and  for  the  foolish  "  nishiozia," 
as  he  called  them,  of  his  fiiend  Sheeza,  as  any  of  the  muftis  of  Constantinople  conld 
have  felt  or  expressed. 

Pompey  was  a  Creole,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  roads,  and  the 
estates,  which  we  were  to  pass ;  a  sort  of  topographical  dictionary,  from  which  I  cotdd 
derive  all  necessary  information.  Abdallah  ha!d  been  recommended  for  his  invincible 
integrity,  as  a  servant  on  whom  I  might  depend  in  every  emergency  on  the  road,  and 
one  who  would  see  the  horses  fed  and  rubbed  and  locked  up  securely  at  night,— an 
indispensible  precaution,  as  I  afterwards  found. 

Hospitality  reigns  all  over  Jamaica;  every  man*s  house  is  your 
home.  The  traveller,  with  his  blacks,  rides  up  to  a  house  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  according  to  custom  is  led  by  his  host  to  the  sideboard  ;  his 
thirst  after  riding  is  allayed  by  a  welcome  draught  of  sangaree.  Still, 
according  to  custom,  he  then  goes  to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
gets  up  to  dinner.  The  host  entertains  his  guest  with  the  following 
characteristic  anecdote : 

A  negro-man,  named  Schweppes  or  Swipes,  to  whom  his  comrades  have  added  the 
appellation  of  Saint,  took  it  into  his  head  to  poison  a  preacher  at  INIontego  Bay.  He 
but  half  killed  the  poor  creature,  who  discovered  the  nature  of  the  poison  in  time  to 
prevent  its  fatal  effects,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  never  recover  his  for- 
mer health.  The  maniac  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  crime,  or  to  escape,  but 
argued  that  the  spirit  moved  him  to  kill  Massa  Parson.  He  affirmed  that  the  preacher 
always  said,  "  he  longed  to  lay  down  his  burden ;  to  quit  this  mortal  life ;  to  go  to 
Abraham's  bosom,  to  the  bosom  of  his  Saviour,  to  glory,"  and  so  forth, — and  he. 
Swipes,  (whose  brain  was  turned  topsy-turvy,)  out  of  good-will  and  love,  wished  to 
help  him  to  heaven  and  glory,  for  which  he  was  so  anxious.  There  was  so  much  me- 
thod in  his  madness^  that  it  was  resolved  he  should  be  put  on  his  trial  j  and  several 
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persons  intimatiog  to  him  that  he  would  probably  be  hanged,  he  had  wit  enough  to 
make  bis  escape  from  jail,  and  run  off  into  the  woods,  where  he  concealed  himself  for 
some  time  from  the  observation  of  the  whites,  although  many  of  the  blacks  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  retreat.  At  last,  two  gentlemen,  in  the  pursuit  of 
wild  hogs,  penetrated  unconsciously,  and  by  mere  accident,  to  a  little  open  spot  in  the 
midst  of  the  woods,  where,  beside  a  small  hut,  with  a  iire  still  smoking  in  it,  they 
found  across  or  a  crucifix,  (as  it  bore  something  intended  for  an  effigy  on  it,)  and 
caught  there  a  runaway  negro.  They  thought  and  hoped  it  was  Mr.  Swipes ;  but 
here  they  were  deceived  *,  the  prisoner  proved  to  be  only  a  disciple  of  the  saint,  and 
being  brought  down  to  the  bay  or  town,  related  many  particulars  of  his  patron's  pre- 
sent mode  of  life.  It  seems  he  has  often  an  attendance  of  negroes  to  hear  him  preach, 
to  whom  he  has  the  assurance  to  communicate  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ; 
but  as  he  can  get  no  wine,  he  distributes  rum  and  sometimes  porter,  and  roasted  plan- 
tains and  cocos  for  bread.     Tlie  figure  on  the  crucifix  is  meant  for  the  worshipful 

Mr.  W ,  and  is  made  out  of  an  old  black  coat,  with  a  calabash  tied  to  the  cross  for 

his  head,  on  which  a  nose  and  eyes  are  scratched  with  charcoal.  lie  would  fain  call 
liimself  Saint  John,  and  eats  soldiers*  and  crawfish,  which  he  calls  lobsters,  meaning, 
I  suppose,  locusts ;  and  stolen  molasses  serve  him  for  wild  honey  j  though  he  might 
find  an  abundance  of  that  in  the  woods,  if  he  thought  fit  to  search.  He  and  his  com- 
panions sit  round  the  effigy  of  Saint  Wilforce,  as  they  call  it,  and  smoke  their  jonkas, 
or  pipes  about  two  inches  long,  until  the  evening  closes  in,  when  they  are  greeted  with 
the  company  of  their  wives  or  sweethearts,  and  a  ceremony  similar  to  the  Americaa 
love -feasts  is  performed  in  the  dark,  or  by  the  blinker  light  of  the  dying  embers. 

This  fanatical  rascal  has  really  great  power  over  the  minds  of  the  negroes,  which  is, 
however,  moderated  by  the  efforts  of  an  Obeah  man,  his  declared  rival,  or  he  would 
urge  them  into  the  most  abominable  excesses.  He  converts  their  credulity  to  his  own 
profit,  persuades  the  women  out  of  their  ear-rings  and  necklaces,  and  the  men  out  of 
their  fowls  and  pigs.  He  has  even  set  them  to  rob  one  another,  assuring  them  that 
whatever  they  bring  to  him  is  a  sacrifice  to  God,  His  rapacity  almost  equals  that  of 
the  priesthood  of  old,  but  his  Obeah  rival  still  retains  an  influence  over  even  his  fol- 
lowers,— an  influence  under  which  they  were  bom, — and,  by  his  spells,  his  charms, 
and  his  fetishes,  guards  the  property  of  his  less  enterprising  and  more  peaceful 
neighbours. 

As  the  practice  of  Obeah  is  illegal,  and  the  persuasion  of  Saint  Swipes  in  fashion,  the 
latter  affects  to  defy  the  wizard,  and  threatens  to  give  him  up  to  the  law,  forgetting 
that  he  lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary,  and  may  in  turn  be  called  to  account  for 
poisoning  the  methodist. 

Every  tongue  resounds  with  abuse  of  the  saints,  and  the  dis- 
order and  confusion  with  which  they  have  disturbed  the  peaceful 
state  of  slavery.  Mr.  Williams  here  exaggerates,  though  we  can  fully 
understand  the  bitter  feelings  which  arise  in  the  heart  of  a  planter, 
when  he  perceives  the  bondsof  duty  and  affection^  which  (whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  are  natural  enough  among  a  well-treated 
slave  population)  severed  and  destroyed  by  the  inflammatory 
addresses  of  methodist  preachers,  whose  ignorant  rant,  disgusting 
enough  when  addressed  to  the  lower  orders  of  our  fellow-counttym«n^ 
must  be  doubly  disgusting  when  addressed  to  a  crowd  of  uninformed 
negroes  who  do  not  comprehend  one  half,  and  totally  misconceive  the 
other  half  of  what  he  says.  The  effect  of  preachy  preachy  upon  a* 
well-disposed,  peaceable  kind  of  fellow,  is  well  shown  in  the  person  of 
Sneezer,  whose  conversation  consists  of  the  most  silly  and  the  most  pro- 
fane fragments  of  the  discourse  of  the  missionaries  who  may  have  hap- 
pened to  have  put  him  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Creole  dialect,  which 
strikes  the  Englishman  as  irresistibly  ridiculous „saves  us  from  stronger 
feelings  on  the  perusal  of  the  bits  and  crumbs  of  sanctity  scattered  up 
and  down  this  volume,  and  generally  put  into  the  mouth  of  Abbey 
Sneezer.     The  Abbey  omits  no  opportunity  of  gathering  together  his 
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brethren  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  occasions  that  occur  in  the 
course  of  his  travels.  Two  of  his  sermons  are  reported  by  'Mr. 
Williams,  and  they  are  well  worth  extracting.  The  first  is  made  at 
the  funeral  of  a  negro  on  an  estate  where  the  travellers  happened  to  be 
visiting. 

I  did  not  attend  the  funeral  of  the  neg;To  above  mentioned,  as  I  thought  my  pre- 
sence might  be  unwelcome,  but  my  two  lacqueys  were  of  the  party  ;  and  FhenewBT,  wm 
1 8uspected,did  not  lose  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  edify  his  bretliren, 
and  displaying  his  progress  in  religious  knowledge.  He  objected  to  the  heathen  cere- 
mony of  tlirowing  a  fowl  into  the  grave,  and  said  that  the  yams  which  they  would  have 
buried  'with  the  corpse,  had  no  more  business  there  than  a  hog  in  the  Gubna'a*  garden, 
llie  son-in-law  of  the  deceased  dcsciibed  the  scene  to  me,  or  rather  the  speech 
made  by  Kbenezcr,  on  the  occasion,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  relate  in  his  own 
words.  The  corpse  was  buried  by  moonlight,  ^ath  the  help  of  torches,  and  after  the 
negro  fashion  ;  but  Ebenczer,  seeing  that  the  business  was  to  end  there,  had  called 
out  to  know,  if  they  would  not '  read  oher  him,  and  if  they  were  not  going  to  tabe  his 
soul  V  1'he  negroes,  very  accommodating,  told  him  he  might  read  if  he  woold ;  on 
which  he  took  a  book  from  his  j)ocket,  and  held  it  the  wrong  way  upward  ("which  did 
much  signify,  as  he  does  not  know  his  letters)  and  began  as  follows : 

'*  Dea  belubb'd,  we  gatlier  together  dis  face  congregation,  because  it  is  horrible 
among  all  men  not  to  take  delight  in  hand  for  wantonness,  lust,  and  appetite,  like 
brute  mule,  dat  hab  no  understanding.  When  dc  man  cut  down  like  guinea  grass,  he 
worship  no  more  any  body,  but  gib  all  him  world's  good  to  the  debbil ;  and  Gara- 
mighty  tell  him  soul  must  come  up  into  heab'n  where  netting  but  glorio.  What  de 
use  of  fighting  wid  beast  at  Feesus  1  Kise  up  all  and  eat  and  drink,  because  we  die 
yesterday,  no  so  to-morrow.  Who  shew  you  mystery  ?  Who  nebba  sleep,  but  twinJcle 
him  yeye  till  de  trumpet  peak  ?  Who  baptise  you,  and  gib  you  victory  ober  de 
debbU's  flesh?  Old  Adam,  belubb'd! — ^hebury  when  a  child,  and  the  new  man  rise 
up  when  he  old.  Breren,  you  see  dat  dam  rascal  Dollar; — he  no  [Christian,  he  no 
Jew,  no  missionary,  no  Turk,  for  true.  You  see  him  laugh  [Abdallah  denied  itl — i- 
when  he  go  to  hell  he  die,  and  nebba  gnash  him  teeth,  and  worms  can't  nyam  lum» 
Breren,  all  Christians,  white  and  black  man,  all  one  colour — Sambo  and  mulatto 
—  no  man  bigger  dan  another,  no  massa,  and  no  fum  fum — ^plenty  o'  grog. — So 
breren !    Garamighty  take  de  dead  man,  and  good  night !"  ' 

Ebcnezer  perceiving  that  his  preachy  was  tolerated  by  the  owner 
of  the  estate,  quickly  seized  another  oppc/rtuuity  of  displaying  his  gifts. 

As  if  sensible  of  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  our  host,   St.  Pompey,  as  Mr. 
Klopstock  called  him,  had  given  out  that  he  would  preach  to  the  slaves  at  the  negro 
houses  yesterday  morning,  and  I  went  in  consequence,  incognito,  and  took  my  post 
in  the  house  of  the  servant  who  had  repeated  to  me  the  funeral  oi^^tion,  where  I 
copied  down  as  he  delivered  it  the  sermon  as  follows. 

Most  of  the  negroes  (between  two  and  three  hundred)  assembled  to  hearbim,  and 
arranged  themselves  on  the  ground  beneath  some  coco-nut  trees,  in  a  ring,,  leaving  a 
space  for  him  to  move  about,  and  for  a  stool,  on  which  he  first  mounted,  then  sat 
down  a  little,  then  mounted  again,  and  began  to  pray  aheap  of  unintelligible  matter; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  rushed  into  his  sermon  without  text,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Brar ! — You  tink  say  when  you  die,  you  dead  for  true ! — No  such  ting-rr-nebba 
see  de  day — dat  time  no  mo  you  begin  for  lib— You  tink  say — Deady  come,  trouble 
come  no  mo  ? — Ha !  man,  tan  lilly  bit,  you  no  bin  dead  six  minutes  before  debbil 
catch  you,  put  you  na  bilbo,  set  twenty  thousand  driba  pon  you. — Dem  no  hab  cattle 
whip,  but  dem  poke  you  wid  fire  stick,  tay  you  teet  grind  to  de  root.  Deady  no  coma 
no  mo. — ^You  hungry  tay  you  gut  twist  to  pieces, — dem  no  gib  you  plantain — no  so 
lead,  no  mo  hot  like  hell,  bum  hole  in  you  belly. — You  tongue  roast  wid  feeba,— dem 
no  gib  you  water — no  one  drop  day — no  so  boiling  brimstone,  nuttin  else  for  drbik,  tay 
de  flame  come  trough  you  nose.  You  tink  for  run  away  ! — ^nebba  see  de  day — you  foiM: 
roast  in  red  hot  bilbo  for  twenty  tousand  year.  De  tear  in  you  yeye  boil  like  a  pot, 
yet  deady  no  come — sleep  no  come,  nebba  for  cool  you  yeye. — Brar,  me  sorry  for  you* 
— De  sinful  soul  go  ebery  one  straight  to  hell — ^you  all  sinful,  you  bom  so — ^you  oom 
in  sin — You  tink  dat  no  you  fault  ?  Cha  !  no  you  fader  do  it  ?  Pickninny  must  pay 
him  fader  debt. — You  must  hab  wif  no  mo — No  so,  dem  roast  you  pickninny — Brar, 
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ine  sorry  for  you. — You  tink  wha  for  GaraHUglJty  gib  you  black  girU  No  more  for 
rat  trap  for  catch  you  sinful  soul.  t>6  bible  say  dem  painted  puckerie — dem  cheat 
you  yeyes — dem  all  rotten." 

Here  a  voice  cried  out,  *  Sneezer,  you  lie — ^j'ou  good  for  iratten,  wibble  wabble 
loblolly, .' 

The  fair  sex  were  offended  at  his  defamation,  and  a  score  of  sturdy  damsels, 
springing  from  the  ranks,  began  to  execute  vengeance  upon  him  for  his  imperanee* 
They  banded  him  about  round  the  ring  like  a  hunted  slipper,  while  he  as  vainlj 
attempted  to  defend  himself  with  his  hands  as  -v^ith  his  tongue ;  the  louder  he  bawled, 
the  louder  the  girls  laughed ;  some  shouted  in  his  face,  otliers  in  his  ears;  one  pinched 
him,  a  second  pulled  the  tails  into  which  his  woolly  hair  is  plaited  ;  a  third  smacked 
him  behind ;  a  fourth  twisted  him  round  by  the  Shoulders,  while  he  was  still  handed 
round  the  ring  like  a  planet  revolving  on  its  own  axis,  as  it  performs  its  revolution  round 
the  sun ;  or,  to  use  a  more  homely  simile,  hke  a  waltzer  executing  a  solo  round  a  ball- 
room. Their  mirth  or  their  wrath  increased  with  his  distress,  and  they  did  not  cease 
tormenting  him  until  the  breath  seemed  almost  out  of  his  body,  and  they  had  nearly 
made  him  as  much  a  martyr  as  a  saint." 

This  sanctity  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  produces  a  dreadful  reac- 
tion upon  the  planters,  who  are  driven  to  infidelity  by  the  missionaries, 
and  to  republicanism  by  the  measures  of  Government.  The  character 
of  a  Mr.  Mathews  is  drawn  at  some  length,  in  whom  both  these  pro- 
cesses seem  to  have  been  effected.  Mr.  Williams  visits  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Mathews,  who  joins  him  in  the  performance  of  part  of  his  tour — 
so  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  this  dangerous 
character,  who  is  held  up  as  a  representative  of  a  numerous  class  of 
planters. 

Mr.  Mathews  would  be  called  a  radical  in  England.  I,  who  am  no  politician,  wa« 
almost  staggered  by  his  vehemence  against  the  '*  aristocracy,  who  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  blindfold  into  every  act  of  felly  and  injustice,  tliat  a  set  of  sneaking,  fanatical 
ignoramuses  choose  to  recommend  to  them  ;  not  that  they  are  insensible  to  ambition 
or  power — power,  too,  over  the  conscieiices  of  their  fellow-creatures."  According  to 
him,  Jamaica  is  to  be  wholly  free,  to  be  emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of  England  and 
the  humbug  of  the  Saints.  He  acts  up  to  this  doctrine,  by  having  nothing  in  his  house 
which  is  the  produce  of  England,  except  where  he  cannot  possibly  avoid  it.  His  so:^, 
candles,  oil,  and  all  his  provisions,  are  transatlantic.  He  has  neither  tea,  porter, 
cider,  wines,  fieh-sauces,  nor  hams  from  England.  His  plate  is  manufactured  from 
dollars,  by  one  of  his  book-keepers,  who  has  been  educated  by  a  goldsmith.  His 
clothes  are  made  in  the  island,  though  of  Biitish  cloth.  His  furniture  has  been  made 
by  his  own  carpenters  ;  his  beds  stufi'ed  with  his  own  silk  cotton.  His  pen  produces  a 
superabundance  of  maize  and  guinea  com,  (the  latter  yielding  the  finest  flour  in  the 
world,)  rice,  if  required,  and  every  speries  of  the  bread  kind  in  profusion.  He  has  a 
handsome  carriage  made  on  his  own  premises,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tools, 
he  is  as  independent  of  all  the  wants  which  England  supplies  to  others,  as  if  England 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Even  the  tools  might  be  made  of  the  iron  of  the  country,  of  which 
he  has  had  a  small  field-piece  cast.  Of  gunpowder  he  wants  little,  but  he  says  that; 
the  caves  inhabited  by  bats  will  yield  abundance  of  saltpetre.  He  showed  me  a  machete 
or  cutlass,  made  by  one  of  his  o\;-n  blacksmiths,  of  a  very  excellent  temper,  and  bows 
and  arrows  of  the  most  diabolical  invention  that  can  be  conceived.  No  ship  of  war/no 
fleet  could  escape  destruction,  if  once  within  their  range.  The  arrows  are  made  of 
hollow  reeds,  filled  with  some  combustibles  mixed  with  nitre  and  resinous  gums,  and 
take  fire  on  striking  the  object  at  which  they  are  directed  by  the  percussion  of  their 
points.  They  can  be  discharged  from  cross-bows,  or  even  guns.  The  points  resemble 
the  detonatii)g  tubes  invented  by  Joseph  Manton  for  his  fowling-pieces,  with  aspik^ 
at  the  end,  and  a  button  to  prevent  them  penetrating  too  far.  The  button  also  causes 
tlie  percussion  to  take  place,  which  ignites  a  grain  or  two  of  fulminating  powder,  and 
the  arrow  is  instantly  in  a  blaze.  Let  a  fleet  once  come  within  the  reach  of  a  thousand 
such  arrows,  and  we  should  soon  have  a  second  battle  of  Lepanto;  at  least  I  judge  so 
from  the  experiments  I  saw  tried  Avith  a  couple  of  them. 

This  is  all  very  foolish,  doubtless,  but  such  folly  may  prove  the 
root  of  mucli  mischief,  and  rulers  ought  not  to  reckon  upon  all  their 
subjects  being  wise. 
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Wc  again  meet  with  Mr.  Mathews  and  his  political  tirades  against 
missionaries  jind  members  of  Parliament,  of  which  there  is  more  than 
enough.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  find  him  playing  the  part  of  the 
blind  guide,  in  an  excursion  through  the  Devil's  Race, in  company  with 
his  friend,  who  has  well  described  the  adventure.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  the  description  conveys  a  good  idea  of  a  part  of  the 
country,  we  will  quote  a  fragment  of  the  expedition. 

The  increased  swell  of  the  sea  awaked  me  next  morning  at  sunrise,  and  made  me 
feel  so  squeamish,  that  I  begged  to  go  ashore  on  a  projecting  headland,  which  formed 
a  lee,  that  we  might  breakfast  more  at  our  ease.  The  sea-side  grape  trees  afforded  us 
a  shelter  fnmi  the  sun^s  rays :  they  were  loaded  with  fruit,  white  and  red,  and  of  a 
very  pleasant  flavour.  The  wind  continued  to  increase,  and  blew  with  so  much  vio> 
lence,  as  to  prevent  the  pos^bility  of  making  way  to  windward,  that  is,  toward  Milk 
Kiver ;  and  Mr.  Mathews  proposed  that  we  should  walk  as  far  as  Long  Bay,  over  a 
rocky  part  of  the  coast  called  the  Devil's  Race,  while  the  negroes  should  take  advan- 
tage of  any  lull  in  the  wind,  and  at  any  rate  could  bring  the  canoe  round  by  sunset. 

We  set  out  with  one  attendant,  all  of  us  armed  with  machets  or  cutlasses,  which  we 
soon  found  of  essential  service  to  cut  our  passage  through  the  withes  that  liasten  to 
occupy  neglected  paths,  and  had  here  bound  together  the  bushes  in  every  direcdon. 
I'he  regular  footpath  was  soon  lost,  and  we  found  ourselves,  after  much  hacking  and 
hewing,  entangled  amongst  liens,  and  encompassed  with  Turk's-heads,  a  formidable 
species  of  cactus,  through  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  proceeded  a 
single  foot  without  the  use  of  our  weapons.  Mr.  Mathews  and  myself  were  in  some 
measure  protected  by  our  shoes,  but  Blacky*  s  bare  feet  would  have  been  martyred  by 
the  innumerable  thorns  with  which  these  plants  are  defended.  To  escape  the  fatigue 
of  chopping  away  through  this  phalanx,  as  eternal  as  the  sacred  band  of  the  Thebans, 
we  endeavoured  to  regain  the  sea-side,  where,  indeed,  we  were  relieved  from  these 
impediments,  though  only  to  encounter  others  of  as  serious  a  nature,  for  our  course  now 
lay  over  honeycomb  rocks,  where  our  progress  was  as  much  retarded  as  among  the 
'J'urk*s-heads,  from  the  sharp  points  which  hurt  our  feet,  and  by  the  fear  of  breaking 
our  legs,  to  say  nothing  of  falling  down  the  precipices  and  breaking  our  necks;  mean" 
While,  we  could  discern  the  canoe  far  before  us,  making  tolerable  way  against  wind 
and  current,  and  had  the  comfortable  assurance  of  being  utterly  unable  to  rejoin  it» 
except  at  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

llius  scrambling  and  floundering  about,  the  whole  day  was  consumed  in  this  Devil's 
Hace,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  sun  had  set  before  we  arrived  at  the  beach  of  Long  Bay, 
where  the  canoe  already  rode  at  anchor,  outside  of  the  breakers.  As  slie  could  not 
pass  through  these  without  great  danger  of  being  overset,  and  as  we  thought  there 
would  be  less  sea,  and  consequently  less  danger  on  the  windward  side  of  the  bay,  we 
made  signs  to  the  negroes  to  row  across  it  to  the  eastward,  and  attend  us  under  the  lee 
of  the  laud.  We  continued  our  walk,  but  the  bay  proved  of  greater  extent  than  wo 
h&d  reckoned  it,  and  the  night  closed  in  upon  us  when  we  had  yet  nine  or  ten  miles  to 
travel  along  a  ridge  of  sand,  with  the  sea  on  our  right,  and  a  morass  on  the  left.  This 
sandy  ridge  is  intersected  by  five  rivers,  three  of  which  we  crossed  without  much  diffi- 
culty, not  being  obliged  to  wade  deeper  then  two  or  three  feet ;  hut  the  remaining  two 
being  too  deep  to  be  forded,  we  were  undnr  the  necessity  of  swimming.  The  first  of 
these  was  crossed  with  some  difficulty,  as  we  were  obliged  to  carry  over  our  clothes, 
tied  into  bundles,  on  oar  heads,  and  our  machets  in  our  mouthsj  wrapped  in  a  hand- 
ful of  gi^ss  :  but  a  new  and  unexpected  difficulty  awaited  us  at  the  last,  which  is  called 
Alligator  River,  from  the  monsters  that  inhabit  it.  As  we  sauntered  along  its  banks, 
feeling  for  a  place  to  launch  ourselves  (for  it  was  too  dark  to  see  very  distinctly,  the  sky 
being  overcast),  we  heard  the  alligators,  alarmed  at  our  approach,  plunging  from  tlie 
bank  into  the  river ;  one,  two,  three,  flounced  into  the  waves  before  we  adverted  to  the 
cause  of  this  plunging.  What  was  then  to  be  done?  Whither  could  we  retreat,  with 
four  rivers  in  our  rear,  and  the  Devil's  Race  beyond  them  and  all  darkness  ?  The 
Devil's  Race  is  horrible  by  day,  what  must  it  not  be  in  a  dark  night  ?  The  canoe  had 
long  left  us,  and  was  probably  at  Milk  River ;  to  return  or  to  -remain  must,  therefore, 
be  useless.  While  we  debated  the  matter  with  no  very  agreeable  forebodings,  a 
swarm  of  ten  milUon  musquitos  began  an  attack  on  us.  with  such  inveterate  fury,  that 
we  were  almost  obliged  to  rush  into  the  water  to  escape  them.  Standing  naked  on  the 
river's  brink,  with  our  bundles  ti^d  under  our  chins,  these  creatures  had  us  completely 
at  their  mercy,  and,  as  often  happens  on  human  occasions  under  similar  circumstances, 
entertained  no  idea  of  shewing  ub  any.    Slapping  here,  there,  before,  behind,  the 
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agony  became  intolerable ;  I  flounced  into  the  water,  as  the  alligators  had  done,  making 
all  the  noise  and  splashing  I  could,  to  alarm  and  deter  them,  and  soon  reached  the 
opposite  shore  in  safety,  followed  by  my  companion  and  Cudjoe,  where  we  hastily  put 
on  our  clothes,  and  marched  on  to  a  mountain  we  had  yet  to  cross. 

Cudjoe  declared  he  knew  the  path  over  the  mountain,  wliich  was  yet  at  some  dis- 
tance ;  though  being  opposed  against  the  sky  as  a  dark  mass,  it  appeared  scarce  a  bow- 
shot from  us ;  but  we  found  we  had  a  great  extent  of  sand  to  traverse  before  we 
gained  its  base,  and  when  we  reached  it,  the  palJi  could  not  be  found  amid  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  had  overgrown  and  effaced  it.  On  the  left  of  the  hill  was 
a  morass,  which  Cudjoe  reconmiended  us  to  try,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  make  a  circuit 
to  the  point  we  desired  to  reach  ;  but  here  again  we  met  with  impassable  obstacles, 
and  were  totally  frustrated  in  our  attempt.  I'he  morass  was  full  of  mangrove  trees, 
whose  young  branches  take  root  whenever  they  touch  the  ground,  and  form  a  wilderness 
of  traps,  which  may  be  avoided  by  day-light,  but  in  the  dark  it  is  impossible  to  see,  or 
escape.  The  numberless  little  arches  thus  formed  flung  us  down  at  every  other  step, 
sometimes  knee-deep  in  mud,  sometimes  deeper  ;  and  after  we  had  almost  exhausted 
our  little  remaining  strength,  we  became  convinced  we  had  entirely  lost  our  way,  and 
knew  not  even  how  to  regain  the  beach.  The  only  favour  with  which  Fortime  indulged 
us  was,  that  after  struggling  two  hours  in  this  villainous  swamp,  we  suddenly  emerged 
on  the  sea- shore  when  we  least  expected  it,  begrimed  with  mud  and  reeking  with 
perspiration. 

Another  chance  yet  remained  to  us,  which  was,  that  having  regained  the  sea,  we 
sliould  now  keep  it,  and  wade  round  the  hill,  whose  perpendicular  sides  prevented  us 
from  climbinff  it :  a  little  washing  would  cool  and  clean  us,  and  though  it  was  still 
cloudy,  yet  tue  moon  afforded  light  enough  to  direct  our  way.  Indeed,  it  soon  enabled 
T5S  to  see  the  danger  that  awEuted  us  here  j  for  we  had  not  proceeded  a  hundred  yards 
before  we  found  the  surf  raging  with  such  violence  against  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
that  furtlier  progress  was  impossible ;  we  should  have  had  our  brains  dashed  out  against 
the  rocks,  or  have  been  swept  away  by  the  waves,  that  still  retained  the  swell  tliey  had 
acquired  from  the  north- wind,  and  mounted  as  they  broke  some  feet  above  the  frag- 
ments, that  might  have  been  practicable  in  a  calm.  We  returned  drenched,  and 
somewhat  bruised,  and  almost  in  despair. 

I  sat  down  below  the  face  of  the  precipice  to  repose,  and  finding  that  I  reclined  on 
some  detached  pieces  which  had  fallen  from  above,  I  thought  they  might  have  left  in 
their  descent  an  opening  or  a  fissure,  up  which  it  might  be  possible  to  climb  ;  there 
were,  in  fact,  several  such  fissures  or  furrows,  caused  apparently  by  the  rains,  which' 
occasionally  trickled  over  the  surface  of  the  rock,  though  it  was  now  dry,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  respite,  Cudjoe  led  the  way  by  jamming  his  knees  and  elbows  in  a  clef 
to  join  the  patliway,  which,  as  he  said,  ought  to  be  about  twenty  feet  above  us.  He 
succeeded,  and  I  followed  him  ;  but  Mr.  Mathews,  thinking  he  could  attain  the  same 
point  more  easily,  had  climbed  a  fallen  tree  which  leaned  against  the  precipice,  that 
he  might  thence  work  his  way  to  the  sunmiit  we  had  gained.  In  doing  this,  he  got  to 
a  spot  wlience  he  could  neither  proceed  nor  retreat,  and  remained  clinging  to  the  side 
of  the  mountain  like  a  bat  extended  against  a  wall.  His  situation  was  very  awkward 
and  perilous.  I  feared  lest  he  should  lose  his  grasp  and  fall  backwards  down  the 
precipice  ;  but  Cudjoe  slid  down  the  fi^ssure  by  which  we  had  ascended,  and  contrived 
to  jam  a  broken  oar  he  had  picked  up  on  the  beach  into  a  hole  underneath  his  master, 
on  which  he  mounted,  and  enabled  him  to  descend  by  resting  his  feet  on  the  negro's 
head,  who  thus  lowered  himself  gradually  to  his  old  station,  and  placed  his  master  at 
least  in  safety  and  himself  also.  The  precipice  was  still  to  be  clunbed  by  my  friend, 
and  a  very  arduous  task  it  proved  to  be  to  him  and  poor  Cudjoe ;  though,  when  once 
remounted,  he  soon  found  the  important  path,  along  which  we  travelled  with  recmited 
spirits  and  renovated  hope.  The  maze  was  yet  very  difficult  to  thread,  and  we  only 
made  sure  of  our  route  by  the  sensibility  of  Cudjoe's  naked  feet,  an  advantage  we  lost 
by  wearing  shoes.  He  was  never  long  at  a  stand  still,  and  conducted  us  at  last  to  an 
open  space  where  there  were  three  negro  houses,  at  one  of  which  we  bought  a  yam, 
and  borrowed  a  pot  to  boil  it  for  our  dinner  and  supper,  having  eaten  nothing  since 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Mathews  fell  asleep  while  the  food  was  preparing, 
in  spite  of  a  few  thousand  musquitos,  to  whose  hungry  attacks  he  was  quite  indifferent, 
as  they  could  now  only  make  war  on  his  bronzed  face.  They  settled  by  dozens  on  his 
lips,  (as  the  bees  are  said  to  have  done  on  Plato's,)  not  to  collect  honey  I  should  fear. 
Cudjoe  snored  by  his  master's  side,  (sleep,  like  death,  makes  all  persons  equal,  and 
levels  all  distinctions,)  while  I  sat  by  the  fire,  dried  my  ragged  clothes,  and  brushed 
the  musquitos,  sometimes  from  my  own  face,  sometimes  from  my  fiiend'st    The  night 
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was  far  f  pent,  and  daylight  found  n*  as  1 4iavo  described,  lezcept  that  I  mwm  lUcaetod 
iiqi  the  act  of  sketching  my  cpinpanion  and  his  valet  in  this  paradiM  of  caricmtoze.  Mr* 
lyiathews  jumped  up  and  hastened  to  the  sea-side,  where  we  descried  the  canoe  at 
anchor  about  sixty  yards  beyond  the  breakers,  which  prevented  her  nearer  aj^roec]i» 
and  put  us  to  the  necessity}'  of  t3riDg  the  bundles  once  more  under  our  cluiia,  as  a 
preparative  to  ojur  morning .  bath.  ^Ve  reached  the  canoe,  wrapped  onrselvea  up  w 
blankets,  and  fell  into  a  sweet,  refreshing  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  we  dreiwd 
and  breakfasted,  and  then  steered  for  the  mouth  of  Milk  River,  and  the  caraivaiiaaa 
on  its.  banks. 

-  As  Inight  b'c  expected,  fatigue  and  exposure  of  this  nature  saperin- 
ducc  the  fever  of  the  climate.  Mr.  Williams  faHs  ill,  and  is  narsed 
by  a  pretty  brown  girl,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Diana.  About 
the  said  Diana  much  unintelligible  romance  is  to  be  found  thronghoat 
the  volume,  and  which,  with  much  more  not  so  good  but  equally  tnie« 
we  shall  entirely  neglect.  After  recovering  from  his  fever,  the  author 
again  sets  out  on  his  travels  with  his  sable  attendants.  In  the  course 
of  the  journey  we  are  once  more  entertained  with  the  piety  of  Abby-< 
sneezer,  and  the  apathy  of  Dollar. 

The  mules,  as  I  observed,  were  cantancrous.  Abdallah  had  fallen  into  converaatiioa 
with  Abby  Sneezer,  about  the  sable  nymph  who  had  enchanted  him  into  the  wooden 
Bastile  at  Percival  estate  :  more  than  once  his  interrogatories  had  been  answered  with 
'Cha!  you  know  nutting,'' — ^but  as  the  dialogue  was  diverting,  and  as  l-9fa  ^fathar 
more  conversant  with  the  Creole  dialect,  though  yet  but  a  tyro,  I  will  ende^Voiir  t^ 
relate  it  in  the  fozin  of  .a  dramatic  scene.    Dollar  begins.  [.. 

Dol,  Sneezer,  what  dat  s'untiug  you  hab  day,  tick  out  your  breeches  behind  1 

•  £^n.  Hi  !  da  for  me  bible  book. 

*  DoL  Wha  for  you  carry  him  da  ? 

Ehen,  Massa  IVIissionary  say  him  good  for  kill  obea. 

Dol,  Ilim  gib  "you  ? 

Fhen,  No — ^yes — him  gib  him  for  tree  dollar  and  a  pig — ^no  mo. 

Dol.  Tree  dollar  !  dam  him  conscience — ^IViassa  no  tell  you  him  gib  to  him  for  nut* 
ting — but,  Sneezer,  you  can't  read. 

Eben.  No — ^but  me  get  some  somebody  dat  can  read,  to  preach  me  de  red  part. 

DoL  Red  part  ?  wha  you  mean  by  red  part  ? 

Ehen.  Massa  Misssionary  mark  de  best  place. for  read  wid  red  sunting,  and  teU  ma 
when  can  'member  dem  part  good,  he  will  mark  mo. 

"DoL  What  dem  part  say  'i 

This  was  drawinj^j  the  plug  of  Sneezeyis  religious  lore — a  torrent  of  mutihited  quo* 
tations  from  the  Old  Testament  came  bundled  oiit  in  confusion,  like  rocks  hurried  along 
by  an  avalanche,  that  mingles  and  mars  and  overwhelms  all  into  chaos.  At  last  he 
stopped  with  the  word  Faith — "  Fait — you  know  what  fait  ?" 

J)oL  Please  tell  me,  Abbysneezer.  ,     •  . 

Eben.  Fait  move  mountains. 

DoL  Hi !  move  dat  hill  den — for  my  mule'  and  de  sumpter-mule  wont  go  up  him. 
\   Eben.  Cho !  you  no  hab  fait,  nor  grace,  nor  light ;  you  no  'lected,  nor  baptiaed--^ 
you  kjoow  nutting  'bout  lamb — ^you  b'a'pheme — ^you  wicked  somebody. 
.  DoL  How  me  wicked  t — me  no  tief — me  no  lie — ^me  no  kill  somebody. 

Ebeh*  -You  no  wicked !  you  no  hab  two  wife — ^you  never  pray  for  Ponchy  Filer— « 
where  fyr,  you  bible  ? — ^wha  you  day  give  to  de  black  parson, — ie  black  coat  paraoDy 
to  sabe  ibr  you  soul  from  damnation  1  (de  debbil  in  the  mule  !)  Dollar,  you  wicked  fan 
true ;  but  (patience  .guide  me,  wha  for  de  mule  kick  1)  but  you  no  bad  man — turn  to 
grace,  [the  mule  kicked  again  at  every  pause]  and — lib— de  bible — (cos  de  mule  I) 

I — m  de  mule  !)  take  cspre  of  de  good  (4ebhil ! — me 


bin  promise  you  dat  Garamighty  (d- 

bet  you  fippance  me  make  you  go)  de  good  man,  dsyt  n9  bi^  shall  fall  to  de — ^watex  t 

Here  the  mule  kicks  Sneezer  over  his  head  intaa  river,  and  lies  down  to  roU. 

Sneezer,  being  very  expert,  kept  cleur  of  the  rocks  in  his  header,  and  rose  out  of  the 
river  like  another  Proteus,  a  little  changed  in  appearance,  but  the  same  indiyidiial, 
inviting  Abdallah,  who  was  half  choked  withj  laughing,  to  come  into  the  water  and  b« 
haptisedt  The  brute  mula»  as  he  called  him»  rolled  over  my  great  coat  and  a  apar^ 
umbrella,  which  Sneezer  carried  for  me,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ride  for  an  boar  anas^ 
wards,  with  both  spread  open,  the  coat  mouojted  op,'  the  umbrella  to  dry. 
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We  need  not  accompany  the  Tourist  farther  on  his  travels ;  enough: 
has  been  given  to  show  his  quality,  and  the  hourglass  by  which  we 
measure  the  due  length  of  an  article  has  been  for  some  time  run  out. 
The  book  is  an  agreeable  book,  and  our  article  is  likewise,  we  doubt 
not,  an  agreeable  article ;  it  should  be,  for  it  contains  the  chefs-^ 
d'ceuvre  of  Creole  eloquence,  besides  other  good  things.  The  two 
sermons  which  we  quote,  it  would  give  us  no  small  pleasure  to  hear 
dulj^  delivered  by  Mathews.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Williams  has 
rather  shown  that  he  is  able  to  make  a  good  book  than  completely 
succeeded.  It  was  a  sad  mistake  to  mix  up  fiction  with  fact,  when 
treating  of  a  country  about  which  so  much  falsehood  had  already  been 
published.  This  same  admixture  of  the  story-book  with  his  Otvli- 
experience,  likewise  exceedingly  diminishes  the  force  of  much  that 
would  otherwise  carry  conviction  along  with  it.  Wer6  it  necessary  to* 
produce  an  example^  we  may  observe  that  we  should  have  thrown  "  Cato 
and  Plato"  into  the  fire;  aftd  a  greater  piece  pf  fudge  thun  the  IHsh- 
man's  history  was  never  furbished  up  in  Grub  Street.  These  faults 
are  slight  on  the  whole,  and  yet  -We  cannot  help  dwelling  upon  them, 
for  they  cause  us  to  leave  the' work  with  an  unsatisfactory  feeling; 
they  give  to  it  an  air  of  doubt  and  mystery,  and  smack  of  jobbing 
and  book-making. 

The  Tour  in  Jamaica  is  published-  %y  Our  publishers,  and  we  have 
with  small  exception  praised  it  unreservedly ;  but  let  no  unfair  com- 
parisons thence  be  drawn.  We  have  boaSted  of  our  independence, 
and  all  who  look  into  this  Tour  will  see  that  the  same  sense  of  justice 
which  guides  our  decision  in  other  cases,  reigns  in  this.  The  task  of 
dispensing  just  criticism  is  an  unthankful  office ;  we  are  sure  to  offend 
some  one ;  they  whose  good  we  seek  are  slow  enough  in  the  expression 
of  their  gratitude — nevertheless,  we  shall  persevere,  and  set  the  exam- 
ple of  one  periodical  at  least  which  is  above  the  control  of  any  sinister 
interest  whatever,  which  will  not  stoop  either  to  avert  the  anger  of 
the  sensitive  and  disappointed,  or  to  win  the  favour  of  the  powerful 
and  unjust. 
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The  author  of  the  very  able  Sketches  of  the  Jrish  Bar,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  has 
feelingly  deplored,  and  with  a  too  faithful  pencil  pourtrayed,  tke^ 
"  thousand  ills'*  by  which  an  "  utter  barrister"  is  assailed  from  ^thtf 
day  of  his  call  in  this  "  nether  spher6,"  to  the  day  of  his  peremptoiy 
summons  to  another  and,  let  us  hope,  a  "  better  world ; "  but  in.  none  of 
the  many  papers  that  he  has  given  to  the  public,  has  he  ini  auij  degree 
dwelt  on  the  manifold  difficulties  that  intervene  between  aa  entry  on 
the  Temple  books,  and  that  day  of  call  which  in  many  instances  is 
never,  alas  !  to  come.  Be  it  my  task  then  ("  quoque  ipse  miserrima 
vidi  et  quorum  pas  magna  fki")  to  unfold  to  the  reader  the  diffi-^ 
culties,  the  dangers,  the  distreSises,  pecuniary  as  well  as  mental, 
which  the  Irish  student  frequently  undergoes,  but  more  frequently 
sinks  under,  in  journeying  to  a  profession,  in  which,  if  he  be  «uc- 
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ccssful,  the  splendours  of  wealth,  the  fascinations  of  societyy  the  pomp 
and  possession  of  power  are  within  his  grasp*— hut  in  which,  i§  he  be 
doomed  to  fail,  nought  remains  to  him,  to  use  the  words  of  Liord 
Mansfield,  but  ^^  the  echo  of  folly  and  shadow  of  renown."  But  be- 
fore I  enter  on  a  task,  which  I  undertake  with  mingled  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  it  will  be  perhaps  necessary  for  the  information  of 
those  unconnected  with  the  profession,  that  I  should  proceed  into  a 
little  detail. 

The  average  number  of  students  on  the  books  of  the  King's  Inns, 
Dublin,  (an  institution  similar  to  the  inns  of  court  here,)  may  be  esti* 
mated  at  about  fifty.  The  ages  of  these  gentlemen  vary  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-five ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority are  under  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  as  it  is  the  almost  invariable 
usage  to  attend  the  two  last  years  of  the  college  course,  and  to  serve 
nine  terms  at  the  King's  Inns  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Bat  while 
the  average  rate  of  entry  may  he  computed  at  fifty>  the  annual  calls 
to  the  bar  in  Ireland  amount  only  to  about  twenty. 

The  causes  of  this  disproportion  result  from  calamities  wliich  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  explain. 

The  profession  of  the  bar  in  Ireland  has  always  been  popular:  and 
now  that  the  church  is  impenetrable  to  aught  except  family  descent, 
or  great  parliamentary  influence,  the  possession  of  a  wig  and  gown  is 
as  much  coveted  by  senior  and  under-graduates  as  though  it  added  to  . 
personal  beauty,  or  were  deemed  a  certain  provocative  to  popular  elo- 
quence. A  barrister  in  Iiieland  is  "  hedged  in*'  by  adventitiouq  rank. 
He  is,  if  he  be  at  all  eminent,  the  centre  of  a  circle,  around  which  a 
tribe  of  admirers  revolve.  In  him,  and  in  him  alone,  the  coterie  of 
his  particular  street  or  square  "  live,  move,  and  have  their  heing." 
On  the  circuit,  the  M.  P.s  of  the  county,  the  "  estray  of  a 
lord,''  as  well  as  the  resident  gentry,  combine  to  lay  an  embargo  on 
the  counsellor's  conversation,  and  transfer  him  from  day  to  day  to 
each  other's  table,  to  the  infinite  mortification  of  client,  and  solicitor, 
and  the  junior  counsel  in  the  cause  in  which  he  may  happen  to  be 
engaged. 

Is  it  then  strange,  that  one  so  coveted  and  clung  to — the  pearl 

of  sense  in  all  family  quarrels — ^the  breath  of  eloquence  in  court — ^the 

hilarious  two-bottle  man  at  the  dinner  table: — ^is  it  strange,  I  say, 

that  his  career  should  be  looked  on  as  meteor-like  by  the  school-boy 

who  has  given  promise  of  obtaining  first  place  at  a  college  entrance  ; 

or  by  the  more  advanced,  though  just  as  silly  junior  sophister,  whose 

discourse  is  redolent  of  premises  and  conclusions,  and  who  bursts  to 

be  sensible  and  syllogistic,  like  the  counsellor  who  is 

In  logic  a  great  critic, 

Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic. 

or  is  it  matter  of  marvel  that  the  young  mind  should  aspire  to  track 
a  path  strewed  with  "  all  manner  of  gold  and  precious  stones  ?  " 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  school-boy  myself,  the  mania  for  the 
bar  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  grave  sizar  of  forty,  who,  although 
stored  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Latin  and  Greek,  had  no  one 
requisite  for  the  profession ;  and  in  my  subsequent  course  through  the 
University,  eating  my  terras  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  in  London,  have 
I  met  with  dull,  plodding,  self-satisfied  men,  generally  past  thirty>  and 
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^ften  forty,  fired  with  a  zeal  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
proving  their  fitness  for  the  woolsack,  by  disgorging  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  Greek,  and  swallowing  a  still  more  indigestible  posset  of 
veal  and  ham  pye,  stewed  mackarel,  and  toasted  cheese — and  marry ! 
what  was  the  inducement?  Why  to  become  the  Plunket  or  O'Connel 
of  some  future  day. 

But  to  return.  Of  the  fifty  students  on  the  books  of  the  inns  of 
court  in  Ireland,  the  one-half  may  have  property  quite  exclusive  of 
their  profession  ;  perhaps  the  estate  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  richest 
may  be  estimated  at  from  1000/.  to  3000/.  i;>er  annum^  while  the 
income  of  the  remaining  seventeen  may  be  variously  stated  at  from 
100/.  to  800/.  per  year.  The  former  class  of  persons  are  called  to  the 
bar  in  Ireland  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  any  view  to  practice. 
Some  acquaintance  with  the  profession  being  deemed  requisite  in  order 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  magistracy  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  second  class  have  generally  other  objects  in  view.  If  they  be  of 
the  true  "  ascendancy"  caste,  they  look  according  to  the  various  degrees 
of  interest  they  can  bring  into  requisition,  to  be  appointed  in  due  time 
assistant-barrister,  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  of  enquiry,  or  if  they 
have  a  share  of  talent,  to  King's  counsel,  serjeantries,  and  justices — ^but 
if  they  be  of  no  particular  party,  or  independent  men  who  think  for 
themselves,  or  Roman  Catholics,  they  generally  either  pursue  the  pro- 
fession sedulously  for  some  years,  and  then  fall  into  business,  or  feeling 
tliat  "  sickness  of  the  heart  which  ariseth  from  hope  deferred,"  retire 
in  disgust.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  anaong  this  second 
class  I  could  enumerate  several  who  have  attained  the  first  rank  in 
their  profession. 

The  third  class  is  that  of  which  I  meant  more  immediately  to  speak, 
but  of  which,  in  the  true  Hibernian  style,  I  have  been  hitherto  silent. 

There  remain  twenty-five  undisposed  of,  and  of  these,  with  the 
exception  of  four  or  &\e  who  are  supported  by  their  parents  while  in 
London,  and  after  their  call  to  the  bar — the  majority  are  thrown  on 
the  world  to  shift  for  themselves,  to  sink  or  swim  as  fate  or  fortune 
may  determine. 

Being  one  of  this  class  myself,  although  born  of  respectable  and  rather 
wealthy  parents,  I  have  had  opportunities  of  personally  experiencing^ 
what  I  would  fain  describe,  and  am  therefore  within  the  rule  of  the 
poet,  which  holds  good  in  law  as  well  as  love — 

Those  best  can  paint  them  who  has  felt  them  most. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  one  fact  is  worth  a  hundred  arguments,  and 
two  or  three  well-authenticated  cases  of  misery  will  go  farther  to  enlist 
the  ])ity  of  the  reader,  than  the  most  artful  and  elaborated  description. 
When  Sterne  wished  to  depict  the  horrors  of  slavery,  he  chose  but  a 
single  victim,  but  the  picture  was  true  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  promi- 
nent features  will  be  recognised  so  long  as  the  human  soul  shall  thirst 
after  the  blessing  which  was  denied  to  the  dungeon-victim. 

To  many  persons  now  at  the  Irish  Bar  the  following  detail  is  well 
known,  but  to  the  majority  of  readers  it  will  wear  the  appearance  of 
novelty  and  the  grace  of  fiction.  For  mine  own  part,  however,  I  can 
attest  its  truth. 
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brethren  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  occasions  that  occur  in  the 
course  of  his  travels.  Two  of  liis  sermons  are  reported  by  'Mr. 
Williams^  and  they  are  well  worth  extracting.  The  first  is  made  at 
the  funeral  of  a  negro  on  an  estate  where  the  travellers  happened  to  be 
visiting. 

I  did  not  attend  the  iunoral  of  the  negro  above  mentioned,  as  I  thooght  my  pn- 
sence  might  be  unwelcome,  bat  my  two  lacqueys  were  of  the  party  ;  and  Kbeneaer,  as 
I  suspected, did  not  lose  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  edify  his  bretlum, 
and  displaying  his  progress  in  religious  luiowledge.  He  objected  to  the  heathen  cere- 
mony of  throwing  a  fowl  into  the  grave,  and  said  that  the  yams  which  they  would  hare 
buried  with  the  corpse,  had  no  more  business  there  than  a  hog  in  the  Guhna'a*  garden* 
llie  son-in-law  of  the  deceased  described  the  scene  to  me,  or  rather  the  apeech 
made  by  Ebenezcr,  on  the  occasion,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  relate  in  his  own 
words.  The  corpse  was  buried  by  moonhght,  with  the  help  of  torches,  and  after  the 
negro  fashion  ;  but  Ebenezcr,  seeing  that  the  business  was  to  end  there^  had  called 
out  to  know,  if  they  would  not  *  read  oher  him,  and  if  they  were  not  going  to  softs  hii 
soulV  The  negroes,  very  accommodating,  told  him  he  might  read  if  he  would;  on 
which  he  took  a  book  from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  the  wrong  way  upward  (which  did 
much  signify,  as  he  does  not  know  his  letters)  and  began  as  foliow^s : 

"  Dea  belubb'd,  we  gatlier  together  dis  face  congregation,  because  it  ia  honibla 
among  all  men  not  to  take  delight  in  hand  for  wautonness,  lust,  and  appetite,  -like 
brute  mule,  dat  hab  no  understanding.  When  dc  man  cut  down  like  guinea  graoa,  he' 
worship  no  more  any  body,  but  gib  all  him  world's  good  to  the  debbil ;  and  Gaca-> 
mighty  tell  him  soul  must  come  up  into  heab'n  where  netting  but  glorio.  What  da 
use  of  fighting  wid  beast  at  Feesus  ?  Rise  up  all  and  eat  and  drink,  because  we  die 
yesterday,  no  so  to-morrow.  Who  shew  you  mystery  1  Who  nebba  sleep,  but  twinkle 
him  yeye  till  de  trumpet  peak  ?  Who  baptise  you,  and  gib  you  victory  oher  da 
debbil's  ilesh  t  Old  Adam,  belubb'd ! — he  bury  when  a  child,  and  the  new  man  xiae 
up  when  he  old.  Breren,  you  see  dat  dam  rascal  Dollar; — he  no  [Christian,  he  no 
Jew,  no  missionary,  no  Turk,  for  true.  You  see  him  laugh  [Abdallah  denied  itl— » 
when  he  go  to  hell  he  die,  and  nebba  gnash  him  teeth,  and  worms  can't  nyam  hmu 
Breren,  all  Christians,  white  and  black  man,  all  one  colour — Sambo  and  mulatto 
—  no  man  bigger  dan  another,  no  massa,  and  no  fum  fum — aplenty  o'  grog. — So 
breren !   Garamighty  take  de  dead  man,  and  good  night !"  * 

Ebenezer  perceiving  that  his  preachy  was  tolerated  by  the  owner 
of  the  estate,  quickly  seized  another  oppcyrtuuity  of  displaying  his  gifts. 

As  if  sensible  of  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  our  host,  St.  Pompey,  aa  Mr* 
Klopstock  called  liim,  had  given  out  that  he  would  preach  to  the  slaves  at  the  negxo 
houses  yesterday  morning,  and  I  went  in  consequence,  incognito,  and  took  my  post 
in  the  house  of  the  servant  who  had  repeated  to  me  the  funeral  oij^tion,  where  I 
copied  down  as  he  delivered  it  the  sermon  as  follows. 

Most  of  the  negroes  (between  two  and  three  hundred)  assembled  to  hear  him,  and 
arranged  themselves  on  the  ground  beneath  some  coco-nut  trees,  in  a  ring,,  leaving  a 
space  for  him  to  move  about,  and  for  a  stool,  on  which  he  first  mounted,  then  aat 
down  a  little,  then  mounted  again,  and  began  to  pray  aheap  of  unintelligible  matter: 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  rushed  into  his  sermon  without  text,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Brar ! — You  tink  say  when  you  die,  you  dead  for  true ! — No  such  ting-r-nehha 
see  de  day — dat  time  no  mo  you  begin  for  lib — You  tink  say — Deady  come,  trouble 
come  no  mo? — Ha!  man,  tan  lilly  bit,  you  no  bin  dead  six  minutes  before  deohil 
catch  you,  put  you  na  bilbo,  set  twenty  thousand  driba  pon  you. — Dem  no  hab  cattle 
whip,  but  dem  poke  you  wid  fire  stick,  tay  you  teet  grind  to  de  root.  Deady  no  *vwn<^ 
no  mo. — ^You  hungry  tay  you  gut  twist  to  pieces, — dem  no  gib  you  plantain — no  ao 
lead,  no  mo  hot  like  hell,  bum  hole  in  you  belly. — You  tongue  roast  wid  feeba, — den 
no  gib  you  water — ^no  one  drop  day — ^no  so  boiling  brimstone,  nuttin  else  for  drink,' tay 
de  flame  come  trough  you  nose.  You  tink  for  run  away  I — ^nebba  see  de  day— ^ou  foot 
roast  in  red  hot  bilbo  for  twenty  tousand  year.  De  tear  in  you  yeye  boil  lil^e  a  pdt» 
yet  deady  no  come — sleep  no  come,  nebba  for  cool  you  yeye. — Brar,  me  sorry  for  yon. 
— De  sinful  soul  go  ebery  one  straight  to  hell — ^you  all  sinful,  you  born  so-r-you  b^n 
in  sin — You  tink  dat  no  you  fault  1  Cha  !  no  you  fader  do  it  ?  Pickninny  must  pay 
him  fader  debt. — You  must  hab  wif  no  mo — No  so,  dem  roast  you  pickninny — ^Brar, 

*  Governor's. 
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me  sorry  for  you.— You  link  whafor  GaraHiiglity  gib  you  black  girll  No  more  for 
rat  trap  for  catch  you  sinful  soul.  t>e  bible  say  dem  painted  puckerie — dem  cheat 
you  yeyes — dem  all  rotten." 

Here  a  voice  cried  out,  '  Sneezer,  you  lie — ^you  good  for  ttutten,  wibble  wabble 
loblolly, .' 

The  fair  sex  were  offended  at  his  defamation,  and  a  score  of  sturdy  damsels, 
springing  fi-om  the  ranks,  began  to  execute  vengeance  upon  him  for  his  imperaneem 
They  banded  him  about  round  the  ring  like  a  hunted  slipper,  while  he  as  vainly 
attempted  to  defend  himself  with  his  hands  as  with  his  tongue ;  the  louder  he  bawled, 
the  louder  the  girls  laughed ;  some  shouted  in  his  face,  oUiers  in  his  ears;  one  pinched 
him,  a  second  pulled  the  tails  into  which  his  woolly  hair  is  plaited  ;  a  third  smacked 
him  behind ;  a  fourth  twisted  him  round  by  the  Shoulders,  while  he  was  still  handed 
round  the  ring  like  a  planet  revolving  on  its  own  axis,  as  it  performs  its  revolution  round 
the  sun ;  or,  to  use  a  more  homely  simile,  hke  a  waltzer  exeduting  a  solo  round  a  ball- 
room. Their  mirth  or  their  wrath  increased  with  his  distress,  and  they  did  not  cease 
tormenting  him  until  the  breath  seemed  ahnoM  out  of  his  body,  and  they  had  uearly 
made  him  as  much  a  martyr  as  a  saint." 

This  sanctity  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  produces  a  dreadful  reac- 
tion upon  the  planters,  who  are  driven  to  infidelity  by  the  missionaries, 
and  to  republicanism  by  the  measures  of  Government.  The  character 
of  a  Mr.  Mathews  is  drawn  at  some  length,  in  whom  both  these  pro- 
cesses seem  to  have  been  effected.  Mr.  Williams  visits  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Mathews,  who  joins  him  in  the  performance  of  part  of  his  tour- 
so  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  this  dangerous 
character,  who  is  held  up  as  a  representative  of  a  numerous  class  of 
planters. 

Mr.  Mathews  would  be  called  a  radical  in  England.  I,  who  am  no  politician,  was 
almost  staggered  by  his  vehemence  against  the  **  aristocracy,  who  allowed  themselvea 
to  be  led  blindfold  into  every  act  of  felly  and  injustice,  tliat  a  set  of  sneakiug,  fanatical 
ignoramuses  choose  to  recommend  to  them  j  not  that  they  are  insensible  to  ambition 
or  power — power,  too,  over  the  consciences  of  their  fellow- creatures."  According  to 
him,  Jamaica  is  to  be  wholly  free,  to  be  emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of  England  and 
tlie  humbug  of  the  Saints,  He  acts  up  to  this  doctrine,  by  having  nothing  in  his  house 
which  is  the  produce  of  England,  except  where  he  cannot  possibly  avoid  it.  His  soap» 
candles,  oil,  and  all  his  provisions,  are  transatlantic.  He  has  neither  tea,  porter, 
cider,  wines,  fieh-sauces,  nor  hams  ifrom  England.  His  plate  is  manufactured  from 
dollars,  by  one  of  his  book-keepers,  who  has  been  educated  by  a  goldsmith.  His 
clothes  are  made  in  the  island,  though  of  British  cloth.  His  furniture  has  been  made 
by  his  own  carpenters  ;  his  beds  stufi'ed  with  his  own  silk  cotton.  His  pen  produces  a  - 
superabundance  of  maize  and  guinea  com,  (the  latter  yielding  the  finest  flour  in  the 
world,)  rice,  if  required,  and  every  speries  of  the  bread  kind  in  profusion.  He  has  a 
handsome  carriage  made  on  his  own  premises,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tools, 
he  is  as  independent  of  all  the  wants  which  England  supplies  to  others,  as  if  England 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Even  tlie  tools  might  be  made  of  the  iron  of  the  country,  of  which, 
lie  has  had  a  small  field-piece  cast.  Of  gunpowder  he  wants  litde,  but  he  says  that 
the  caves  inhabited  by  bats  will  yield  abundance  of  saltpetre.  He  showed  me  a  machete 
or  cutlass,  made  by  one  of  his  own  blarJssmiths,  of  a  very  escellent  temper,  and  bows 
and  arrows  of  the  most  diabolical  invention  that  can  be  conceived.  No  ship  of  war,'no 
fleet  could  escape  destruction,  if  once  within  their  range.  The  arrows  are  made*  of 
hollow  reeds,  filled  with  some  combustibles  mixed  with  nitre  and  resinous  gums,  and 
take  fire  on  striking  tlie  object  at  which  they  are  directed  by  the  percussion  of  their 
points.  They  can  be  discharged  from  cross-bows,  or  even  guns.  The  points  resembltt 
tlie  detonating  tubes  invented  by  Joseph  Maoton  for  his  fowling-pieces,  with  aspiko 
at  the  end,  and  a  button  to  prevent  them  penetrating  too  far.  The  button  also  causes 
the  percussion  to  take  place,  which  ignites  a  grain  or  two  of  fulminating  powder,  and 
tlie  arrow  is  instantly  in  a  blaze.  Let  a  fleet  once  come  within  the  reach  of  a  thousand 
such  arrows,  and  we  should  soon  have  a  second  battle  of  Lepanto^  at  least  I  judge  so 
from  the  experiments  I  saw  tried  ^vith  a  couple  of  them. 

This  is  all  very  foolish,  doubtless,  but  such  folly  may  prove  the 
root  of  much  mischief,  and  rulers  ought  not  to  reckon  upon  all  their 
subjects  being  wise. 
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Wc  af^ain  meet  with  Mr.  Mathews  and  his  political  tirades  against 
missionaries  ^ind  members  of  Parliament,  of  which  there  is  more  than 
enoagh.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  find  him  playing  the  part  of  the 
blind  guide,  in  an  excursion  through  the  Devil's  Race,  in  company  with 
his  friend,  wlio  has  well  described  the  adventure.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  the  description  conveys  a  good  idea  of  a  part  of  the 
country,  we  will  quote  a  fragment  of  the  expedition. 

The  increaaed  swell  of  the  sea  awaked  me  next  moming  at  sunrise,  and  made  me 
feel  so  squeamish,  that  I  begged  to  go  ashore  on  a  projecting  headland,  which  fbnned 
a  lee,  that  we  might  breakfast  more  at  our  ease.  I'he  sea-side  grape  trees  afforded  as 
a  shelter  from  the  sun's  rays :  they  were  loaded  with  fruit,  white  and  red,  and  of  a 
very  pleasant  flavour.  The  wind  continued  to  increase,  and  blew  with  so  much  vio- 
lence, as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  making  way  to  windward,  that  is,  toward  Milk 
Iliver ;  and  Mr.  Mathews  proposed  that  we  should  walk  as  far  as  I.i0ng  Bay»  over  a 
rocky  part  of  the  coast  called  the  Devil's  Race,  while  the  negroes  should  take  advan- 
tage of  any  lull  in  the  wind,  and  at  any  rate  could  bring  the  canoe  round  by  sunset. 

We  set  out  with  one  attendant,  all  of  us  armed  with  mochets  or  cutlasses,  which  we 
soon  found  of  essential  service  to  cut  our  passage  through  the  withes  that  hasten  to 
occupy  neglected  paths,  and  had  here  bound  together  the  bushes  in  every  directiai. 
The  regular  footpath  was  soon  lost,  and  we  found  ourselves,  after  much  hacking  and 
hewing,  entangled  amongst  lienSf  and  encompassed  with  Turk's-heads,  a  formidable 
species  of  cactus^  through  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  proceeded  a 
single  foot  Tvdthout  the  use  of  our  weapons.  Mr.  Mathews  and  myself  were  in  some 
measure  protected  by  our  shoes,  but  Blacky*s  bare  feet  would  have  been  martyred  by 
the  innumerable  thorns  with  which  these  plants  are  defended.  To  escape  the  fatigue 
of  chopping  away  through  this  phalanx,  as  eternal  as  the  sacred  band  of  the  Thebans, 
we  endeavoured  to  regain  the  sea- side,  where,  indeed,  we  were  relieved  from  these 
impediments,  though  only  to  encounter  others  of  as  serious  a  nature,  for  our  course  now 
lay  over  honeycomb  rocks,  where  our  progress  was  as  much  retarded  as  among  the 
1  urk's-heads,  from  the  sharp  points  wliich  hurt  our  feet,  and  by  the  fear  of  breaking 
our  legs,  to  say  nothing  of  falling  down  the  precipices  and  breaking  our  necks ;  mean- 
while, we  could  discern  the  canoe  far  before  us,  making  tolerable  way  against  wind 
and  current,  and  had  the  comfortable  assurance  of  being  utterly  unable  to  rejoin  it. 
except  at  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

Thus  scrambling  and  floundering  about,  the  whole  day  was  consumed  in  this  Devil's 
Kace,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  sun  had  set  before  we  arrived  at  the  beach  of  Long  Bay, 
where  tlie  canoe  already  rode  at  anchor,  outside  of  the  breakers.  As  she  could  not 
pass  through  these  without  great  danger  of  being  overset,  and  as  we  thought  there 
would  be  less  sea,  and  consequently  less  danger  on  the  windward  side  of  the  bay,  wa 
made  signs  to  the  negroes  to  row  across  it  to  the  eastward,  and  attend  us  under  the  lee 
of  the  laud.  We  continued  our  walk,  but  the  bay  proved  of  greater  extent  than  we 
htid  reckoned  it,  and  the  night  closed  in  upon  us  when  we  had  yet  nine  or  ten  miles  t6 
travel  along  a  ridge  of  sand,  with  the  sea  on  our  right,  and  a  morass  on  the  left.  This 
sandy  ridge  is  intersected  by  five  rivers,  three  of  which  we  crossed  without  much  diffi* 
cnlty,  not  being  obliged  to  wade  deeper  then  two  or  three  feet ;  but  the  remaining  two 
being  too  deep  to  be  forded,  we  were  und^r  the  necessity  of  swimming.  The  first  of 
these  was  crossed  with  some  difficulty,  as  we  were  obliged  to  carry  over  our  clothes, 
tied  into  bundles,  on  oar  heads,  and  our  machets  in  our  mouthsj  wrapped  in  a  hand- 
ful of  grass  :  but  a  new  and  unexpected  difficulty  awaited  us  at  the  last,  which  is  called 
Alligator  River,  from  the  monsters  that  inhabit  it.  As  we  sauntered  along  its  banks, 
feeling  for  a  place  to  launch  ourselves  (for  it  was  too  dark  to  see  very  distinctly,  the  sky 
being  overcast),  we  heard  the  alhgators,  alarmed  at  our  approach,  plunging  from  HaB 
bank  into  the  river ;  one,  two,  three,  flounced  into  the  waves  before  we  adverted  to  the 
cause  of  this  plunging.  What  was  then  to  be  done?  Whither  could  we  retreat,  with 
four  rivers  in  our  rear,  and  the  Devil's  Hace  beyond  them  and  all  darkness  1  Tbe 
Devil's  Race  is  horrible  by  day,  what  must  it  not  be  in  a  dark  night  1  The  canoe  had 
long  left  us,  and  was  probably  at  Milk  River;  to  return  or  to -remain  must,  therefore, 
be  useless.  While  we  debated  the  matter  with  no  very  agreeable  forebodings,  a 
swarm  of  ten  million  musquitos  began  an  attack  on  us.  with  such  inveterate  fury,  that 
we  were  almost  obliged  to  rush  into  the  water  to  escape  them.  Standing  naked  on  the 
river's  brink,  with  our  bundles  ti^d  under  our  chins,  these  creatures  had  us  completely 
at  their  mercy,  and,  as  often  happens  on  human  occasions  under  similar  circumstances, 
entertained  no  idea  of  shewing  uf  any.    Slapping  here,  there,  before,  behind,  the 
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agony  became  intolerable ;  I  flounced  into  the  water,  as  the  alligators  had  done,  making 
all  the  noise  and  splashing  I  could,  to  alarm  and  deter  them,  and  soon  reached  the 
opposite  shore  in  safety,,  followed  by  my  companion  and  Cudjoe,  where  we  hastily  put 
on  our  clothes,  and  marched  on  to  a  mountain  we  had  yet  to  cross. 

Cudjoe  declared  he  knew  the  path  over  the  mountain,  wliich  was  yet  at  some  dis- 
tance ;  though  being  opposed  against  the  sky  as  a  dark  mass,  it  appeared  scarce  a  how- 
shot  from  us ;  but  we  found  we  had  a  great  extent  of  sand  to  traverse  before  we 
gained  its  base,  and  when  we  reached  it,  the  path  could  not  be  found  amid  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  had  overgrown  and  effaced  it.  On  the  left  of  the  hill  was 
a  morass,  which  Cudjoe  recommended  us  to  try,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  make  a  circuit 
to  tlie  point  we  desired  to  reach  ;  but  here  again  we  met  with  impassable  obstacles, 
and  were  totally  frustrated  in  our  attempt.  I'he  morass  was  full  of  mangrove  trees* 
whose  young  branches  take  root  whenever  they  touch  the  ground,  and  form  a  wilderness 
of  traps,  which  may  be  avoided  by  day-light,  but  in  the  dark  it  is  impossible  to  see,  or 
escape.  The  numberless  little  arches  thus  formed  flung  us  down  at  every  other  step, 
sometimes  knee-deep  in  mud,  sometimes  deeper  ;  and  after  we  had  almost  exhausted 
our  little  remaining  strength,  we  became  convinced  we  had  entirely  lost  our  way,  and 
knew  not  even  how  to  regain  the  beach.  The  only  favour  with  which  Fortune  indulged 
us  was,  that  after  struggling  two  hours  in  this  villainous  swamp,  we  suddenly  emerged 
on  the  sea- shore  when  we  least  expected  it,  begrimed  with  mud  and  reeking  with 
perspiration. 

Another  chance  yet  remained  to  us,  which  was,  that  having  regained  tlie  sea,  we 
should  now  keep  it,  and  wade  round  the  hill,  whose  perpendicular  sides  prevented  us 
from  climbinff  it :  a  little  washing  would  cool  and  clean  us,  and  though  it  was  still 
cloudy,  yet  tue  moon  afforded  light  enough  to  direct  our  way.  Indeed,  it  soon  enabled 
us  to  see  the  danger  tliat  awaited  us  here  ;  for  we  had  not  proceeded  a  hundred  yards 
before  we  found  the  surf  raging  with  such  violence  against  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
that  further  progress  was  impossible ;  we  should  have  had  our  brains  dashed  out  against 
the  rocks,  or  have  been  swept  away  by  the  waves,  that  still  retained  the  swell  tliey  had 
acquired  from  the  north- wind,  and  mounted  as  they  broke  some  feet  above  the  frag- 
ments, that  might  have  been  practicable  in  a  calm.  We  returned  drenched,  and 
somewhat  bruised,  and  almost  in  despair. 

I  sat  down  below  the  face  of  the  precipice  to  repose,  and  finding  that  I  reclined  on 
some  detached  pieces  which  had  fallen  from  above,  I  thought  tliey  might  have  left  in 
their  descent  an  opening  or  a  fissure,  up  which  it  might  be  possible  to  climb  ;  there 
were,  in  fact,  several  such  fissures  or  furrows,  caused  apparently  by  the  rains,  which' 
occasionally  trickled  over  the  surface  of  the  rock,  though  it  was  now  dry,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  respite,  Cudjoe  led  the  way  by  jamming  his  knees  and  elbows  in  a  clef 
to  join  the  pathway,  which,  as  he  said,  ought  to  be  about  twenty  feet  above  us.  He 
succeeded,  and  I  followed  him  ;  but  Mr.  Mathews,  thinking  he  could  attain  the  same 
point  more  easily,  had  climbed  a  fallen  tree  which  leaned  against  the  precipice,  that 
he  might  thence  work  his  way  to  the  sunmiit  we  had  gained.  In  doing  this,  he  got  to 
a  spot  whence  he  could  neither  proceed  nor  retreat,  and  remained  clinging  to  the  side 
of  the  mountain  like  a  bat  extended  against  a  wall.  His  situation  was  very  awkward 
and  perilous.  I  feared  lest  he  should  lose  his  grasp  and  fall  backwards  down  the 
precipice  ;  but  Cudjoe  slid  down  the  fissure  by  which  we  had  ascended,  and  contrived 
to  jam  a  broken  oar  he  had  picked  up  on  the  beach  into  a  hole  underneath  his  master, 
on  which  he  mounted,  and  enabled  him  to  descend  by  resting  his  feet  on  the  negro's 
head,  who  thus  lowered  himself  gradually  to  his  old  station,  and  placed  his  master  at 
least  in  safety  and  himself  also.  The  precipice  was  still  to  be  clunbed  by  my  friend, 
and  a  very  arduous  task  it  proved  to  be  to  him  and  poor  Cudjoe ;  though,  when  once 
remounted,  he  soon  found  the  important  path,  along  which  we  travelled  with  recmited 
spirits  and  renovated  hope.  The  maze  was  yet  very  difficult  to  thread,  and  we  only 
made  sure  of  our  route  by  the  sensibility  of  Cudjoe's  naked  feet,  an  advantage  we  lost 
by  wearing  shoes.  He  was  never  long  at  a  stand  still,  and  conducted  us  at  last  to  an 
open  space  where  there  were  three  negro  houses,  at  one  of  which  we  bought  a  yam, 
and  borrowed  a  pot  to  boil  it  for  our  dinner  and  supper,  having  eaten  nothing  since 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Mathews  fell  asleep  while  the  food  was  preparing, 
in  spite  of  a  few  thousand  musquitos,  to  whose  hungry  attacks  he  was  quite  indifferent, 
as  they  could  now  only  make  war  on  his  bronzed  fece.  They  settled  by  dozens  on  his 
lips,  (as  the  bees  are  said  to  have  done  on  Plato's,)  not  to  collect  honey  I  should  fear. 
Cudjoe  snored  by  his  master's  side,  (sleep,  like  death,  makes  all  persons  equal,  and 
levels  all  distinctions,)  while  I  sat  by  the  fire,  dried  my  ragged  clothes,  and  brushed 
the  musquitos,  sometimes  from  my  own  face,  sometimes  from  my  fiiend's.    The  night 
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8ix  Months  in  the  West-Indies,  and  "Williams's  Tour  in  Jamaica ;  if 
it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  there  is  in  these  beautifal  islands  a  rich 
fund  of  character  and  observation,  he  has  not  the  eye  for  national 
peculiarity  we  gave  him  credit  for.  And,  moreover,  as  he  is  fond  of 
teaching  and  of  instructing  ministers  of  state  at  dinner,  (see  his  letter  S 

in  the  European  Magazine,)  the  condition  of  the  W«8t-Iudies  is  a 
subject  as  well  worth  a  considerable  alloy  of  twaddle,  -as  the  inter- 
juational  feelings  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States: 


MONTHLY  ADVICE  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  BCJOKS;       ' 

[The  only  work  we  can  notice  is  Cradock's  Memoirs  *.     The*  ^b^ 

lishing  world  is  at  a  stand.] 

Mr.  Cradock  having  published  an  historical  Tragedy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Czar^  in  his  eighty-third  year,  which  met  with  a  most  flat- 
tering reception,  has  been  induced  to  publish  these  Memoirs — an  odd 
reason  for  a  man's  writing  his  life.  Be  the  motive  what  it  may,  the 
reader  has  little  concern  in  aught  but  the  composition.  Mr.  Cradock 
starts  with  a  memorandum  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  hi^  mother's  maiden 
name,  his  father's  second  wife,  her  two  brothers, '&c.;  and  when  it  is 
added,  that  this  is  a  compliment  he  pays  to  almost  every  person  he 
mentions,  adding  generally  a  notice  of  each  relg^tive  to  the  remotest 
degree  of  consanguinity,  th^  reader  will  understand  of  what  materials 
this  volume  is  in  a;  good  measure^  concocted,  and  the  sort  of  connexion 
existing  between  its  several  parts.  Farjaqer,  the  black-letter  man,  was 
^lis  school-fellow,  and  had  already  begtm^to  eviuce-his  passion  for  col- 
lecting old  books^  The  author's  own  );)as^ion  wq^  for  the  stage  ;  and 
at  a  very  early  period  he  expressed  to  his.  father' his  disapprobation  of 
a  certain  proposed  line  of  journey,  because  "he  heai^d'Of  no  theatres 
being  open  any  where."  We  read  of  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  his  nonage,  (except  his  gliding  himself  in  the  garret,  at 
lieicester,  on  an  alarm* that  tba  unhappy  Lord  Ferrers  was  coming  in 
one  of  his  mad  or  .drunken^  fits  to-  his  father's  hou^e,)  till  x^e  get  him 
to  Cambridge,  wJi^eire  the  tuto[r  takes  him;  to  task  for  having  encroached 
upon  the  province  of  the  University,  by  studying  a  part  of  Algebra  and 
Euclid  before  he  had  put  on  t^e.^awn.  He  tells  us  also  that  at  this 
moment  he  is  engaged  in  a  Chancery,  suit,  which  has  lasted  the  greater 
part  of-  his  life,  though  that  has  lasted  eighty-three  years ;  and  that 
notwithstanding  an  eminent  king's  counsel  and  three  solicitors  ha»ve  been 
employed,  there  is  yet  "  co  determination  ;"  howQVer^  tjne  Chancellor 
has  been  "  pleased  to  express  his  fullest  approbation  of  my  conduct,*' 
Then  follows  a  history  of  the  Cust  family — Lady  Cust,  the  Misses 
Cust,  Dr.  Cust,  Sir  John  Cust,  &c.  and  a  complaint  that  Studley  Park 
has  stolen  away  all  admiration  from  the  humble  beauties  of  Hackfall, 
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which  latter  place  lie  therefore  instantly  indemnifies  with  a  copy  of 
verses  of  interminahle  length,  in  the  usual  style  of  that  age  :— 

To  Hackfall's  calm  retreats,  where  Nature  reigns^ 

In  rural  pride,  transported  Fancy  flies  ; 
Oh !  bear  me.  Goddess,  to  those  syhan  plains, 
&c.  &c. 

The  author  next  throws  himself  into  a  fever  by  travelling  post  at  Mid- 
summer to  Derby  races,  and  yet,  to  use  his  own  elegant  phrase,  "  he 
was  no  racer."  Of  course  we  are  favoured  with  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  his  physician,  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.  Bates, who  had  "rather 
a  singular  history."  He  leaves  Cambridge  without  taking  a  degree, 
because,  being  a  classical  scholar,  he  would  not  "  submit  to  an  exa- 
mination chiefly  mathematical."  He  is  consoled  by  being  unexpect- 
edly presented,  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  (it  ought  to  have  been 
stated  that  Mr.  Cradock  was  a  man  of  some  property  and  consequence 
in  his  native  county,)  with  an  honorary  degree ;  and  Emmanuel  College, 
instead  of  resenting  this  piece  of  interference  with  its  duties,  "  was 
pleased  to  give  a  handsome  entertainment  on  the  occasion,"  he  being 
the  first  student  of  that  house  who  had  been  thus  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  the  ordinary  examination.  On  the  illumina- 
tion for  Wilkes's  birth-night,  his  house  in  town  suffered  dreadfully.  The 
street  was  then  paving,  and  on  his  arrival  the  apparition  of  sundry 
large  stones  on  the.  dining-room  carpet  greeted  his  eyes. 

The  author's  classical  attainments  are  vouched  by  sundry  scraps 
of  Latin,  not  very  new,  like  tot^s  in  Hits,  hmid  paasibus  cequiSy  8cc. 
&c. ;  but  his  mother  tongue  he  does  not  write  like  one  who  had  read 
under  Hurd,  an(i  conversed  with  Johnson.  The  whole  is  loosely  writ- 
ten, and  would  be  much  improved  by  the  extermination  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  expletive  adverbs  and  unmeaning  terms  of  qualification.  He 
talks,  among  other  things,  of  having  exemplified  the  elaborate  work 
of  somebody  or  other,  when  he  means  only  that  he  adduced  it  as  an 
example.  To  use  a  scrap  of  his  own — ex  uno  disce  omnes.  The 
author  is  profound  in  genealogy,  and  knows  not  only  his  own  pedi- 
gree, but  that  of  every  body  else.  Whenever  any  body  appears  to 
have  been  at  a  loss  for  their  ancestors,  or  some  one  of  the  number, 
application  was  made  to  Mr.  Cradock.  His  own  descent  he  brings 
from  Caractacus,  in  Welsh  Caradoc,  Cradoc,  Cradock. 

He  served  as  high-sheriff ;  and  "  in  consequence  of  his  MA.  de- 
gree, became  subject  to  various  applications  for  his  vote  at  every  con- 
test for  the  University  of  Cambridge."  The  importance  he  attaches  to 
these  common-place  incidents,  and  the  length  at  which  he  dwells  upon 
them,  show  under  what  a  poverty  of  matter  and  adventure  he  labours. 
"  My  chief  business  was,  (and  here  I  can  speak  rather  boastfullyA 
through  some  friends  at  Emnianuel  College,  to  hire  a  large  piece  €>i 
ground,  and  to  engage  a  number  of  persons  to  take  charge  of  th» 
freeholders'  horses,  that  they  might  not  be  turned  loose,  as  had 
formerly  been  complained  of,  (on  the  day  of  election,)  and  it  was 
acknowledged  that,"  &c.  This  important  duty  he  discharged  at  the 
county  electioii^  ill,  which,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  found  him- 
self on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  he  had  taken  in  the  University 
election.    Asaman  of  letters,  manners,  and  family,  he  rose  just  high 
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enough  to  come  in  sight  of  the  office  of  sub-preceptor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  he  did  not  get.  He  visited  Lord  Sandwich,  and  throws 
a  little  new  light  upon  the  story  of  Miss  Ray  ;  but  in  general  his  inter- 
course with  those  to  whom  he  has  access,  is  productive  of  nothing,  or, 
more  properly,  in  his  hands  is  made  to  produce  nothing  beyond  the 
ordinary  gossip  of  the  tea-table  and  drawing-room.  Illustrious  names 
frequently  occur,  and  great  men  meet  and  converse  in  his  pages,  but 
it  all  ends  in  a  few  words  of  course,  which  men  say  to  one  another, 
and  forget  the  moment  they  have  uttered  them.  His  reputation  for 
literature,  small  as  it  was,  and  his  family  connexions,  introduced  him 
into  the  society  of  Johnson  and  others ;  but  he  seems  rather  to  have 
gazed  than  conversed,  and  has  not  the  art  of  reporting  the  good  things 
he  must  have  heard.  In  our  Table-talk  will  be  found  nearly  all  that 
is  worth  extracting  ; — ^the  rest,  comprising  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  volume,  consists  of  such  miscellaneous  nothings  as  those  we  have 
slightly  touched  upon.  There  is  a  little  amber  among  the  straws  and 
rubbish  of  the  volume ;  but  the  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologise 
for  having  preserved  such  trifles  as  the  anecdotes  of  Foote,  &c. ;  and 
intermitted  for  a  moment  the  weightier  duty  of  giving  an  account  of 
somebody,  whom  nobody  knows. 

The  author  appears  to  have  recommended  himself  to  the  world 
as  a  goodnatured,  polite,  modest,  discreet,  and  perfectly  harmless 
sort  of  person.  Every  body  with  him  is  either  "  justly  respected," 
or  "  highly  estimated,"  or  something  else  as  much  to  their 
credit.  He  is  very  loyal,  dedicates  his  book  to  the  King,  and 
talks  of  the  felicity  that  will  be  his,  if  it  shall  contribute  to 
afford  his  Majesty  *'  some  relaxation  amidst  the  weightier  affairs  of 
state.''  His  raptures  about  royal  condescension  and  gracious  notions, 
savour  of  an  age  more  loyal  than  the  evil  present.  Alas  !  that  men 
should  no  longer  be  made  oblivious  to  care,  the'spleen,  the  gout,  and 
the  rest,  by  a  condescending  message,  or  a  gracious  intimation.  He 
seems  to  have  been  also  timid  and  cautious  ;  a  trait  in  his  character 
that  has  bred  a  circumlocutory  and  qualifying  mode  of  expression, 
not  at  ^11  favourable  to  the  style  of  his  work ; — several  well-known 
anecdotes,  especially,  are  diluted,  under. his  hands,  to  mere  vapidity. 
Among  these  might  be  instanced  Thurlow's  strong  and  coarse  reply 
to  a  body  of  Dissenters,  who  waited  upon  him  to  solicit  his  interest 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Laws.  To  say  anything  strong,  indeed, 
seems  foreign  to  his  nature  :  he  seldom  praises  without  a  withdrawal 
of  part  in  the  next  sentence,  and  never  censures  without  a  clause  to 
qualify  his  severity : — 

Mr.  Wyche  was  always  considered  as  a  man  of  excellent  temper,  and  naturally  well 
disposed ;  but  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  the  creatures  of  time  and  circumstances ;  in 
one  situation  he  might  have  been  prudent,  discreet,  and  have  lived  long  to  have  enjoy- 
ed a  very  ample  fortune  ;  but  in  another,  in  consequence  of  a  high  fever,  he  was  pre- 
maturely taken  off,  although  every  possible  assistance  had  been  given  him  by  Dr. 
Addington  and  Dr.  Heberden.  He  died  unmarried,  and  was  buried  in  the  family- 
vault  at  Godeby,  near  Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leicestershire. 

For  every  single  stroke  of  character,  or  touch  of  interest,  the  reader 
has  to  expect  a  score  pages  of  twaddle  and  senility. 
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Afraid  of  hf.ing  afraid.— There  are  a  set  of  high-spirited  men  who  are  very 
much  afraid  of  being  afraid,  who  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  doing  any  thing  from  fear, 
and  wliose  conversation  is  full  of  fire  and  sword,  when  any  apprehension  of  resistance 
is  alluded  to.  I  have  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  high  and  unyielding  spirit,  and  in  the 
military  courage  of  the  English ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  country 
gentlemen  who  now  call  out  "  No  Popery,"  would  fearlessly  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  embattled  yeomanry  to  control  the  Irish  catholics.  My  objection  to  such 
courage  is,  tliat  it  would  certainly  be  exercised  unjustly,  and  probably  exercised  in 
vain.  I  should  deprecate  any  rising  of  the  catholics  a*  the  most  grievous  misfortune 
which  could  happen  to  the  empire  and  to  themselves ;  they  had  far  better  endure  all  they 
do  endure,  and  a  great  deal  worse,  than  try  the  experiment.  But  if  they  do  try  it,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  they  will  do  it  at  their  own  time,  and  not  at  yours  ;  they  will  not 
select  a  fortnight  in  the  summer,  during  a  profound  peace,  when  com  and  money 
abound,  and  when  the  catholics  of  Europe  are  unconcerned  spectators.  If  you  make 
a  resolution  to  be  unjust,  you  must  make  another  resolution  to  be  always  strong,  always 
vigilant,  and  always  rich ;  you  must  commit  no  blunders,  exhibit  no  deficiencies,  and 
meet  witli  no  misfortunes  ;  vou  must  present  a  square  phalanx  of  impenetrable  strength, 
for  keen -eyed  revenge  is  rising  round  your  ranks,  and  if  one  heart  falter,  or  one  hand-; 
tremble,  you  are  lost. — Rev,  Sydney  Smithes  Letter  to  Electors, 

Jounson's  Opinion  of  Sterne's  Sermons. — Mr.  Sterne,  it  may  be  supposed,  was 
no  gieat  favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a  lady  once  ventured  to  ask  the  grave  doctor 
how  he  liked  Yorick's  sermons.  ".I  know  nothing  about  them,  Madam,"  was  his 
roj^ly.  But  some  time  afterwards,  forgetting  himself,  he  severely  censured  them ;  and 
the  lady  very  aptly  retorted,  **  I  understood  you  to  say.  Sir,  that  you  had  never  read 
them."  *•  No,  Madam — I  did  read  them,  but  it  was  in  a  stage-coach.  I  should  not 
Jjave  even  deigned  to  look  at  them  had  I  been  at  large.'* — Cradock^s  Memoirs, 

Picture  of  a  Negro  Cottage  in  Jamaica. — The  house  is  about  forty  feet  long 
and  almost  eighteen  wide,  built  of  boards,  and  covered  with  fan-palms,  divided  into 
five  apartments,  of  which  the  principal  is  eighteen  feet  square.  This  is  the  hall ;  the 
©iher  apartments  lead  from  it ;  three  serving  for  sleeping-rooms,  and  the  fourth  for  a 
sort  of  pantry.  There  is  a  door  at  each  end  of  this  hall,  through  which  the  smoke 
escapes  when  it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  pot ;  at  no  other  time  is  there  occasion  for  fire. 
When  I  entered,  I  saw  a  negro  woman  squatting  on  the  floor,  attending  the  cookery  of 
her  husband's  dinner,  which  was  simmering  in  an  iron  pot,  and  consisted  of  ochra  and 
cocos,  picked  crabs,  and  salt  fish,  with  a  bit  of  salt  pork.  The  lady  was  peeling  a  few 
plantains  to  roast,  and  the  lord  of  the  mansion  was  inhaling  the  fumes  of  tobacco  from 
a  short  junko  pipe,  as  he  lolled  at  his  ease  in  his  hammock,  suspended  from  one  of  the 
rafters  to  within  two  feet  of  the' floor.  There  was  a  substantial  deal  table  in  the  hall, 
with  four  rush-bottomed  chairs  and  a  wooden  bench,  over  which  hung  a  bunch  of  com 
and  a  machet  or  cutlass;  above  these  was  a  shelf,  with  a  range  of  white  plates  and  a 
few  glasses,  and  above  these  hung  several  pieces  of  salt  fish,  and  a  good  bunch  pf 
plantains.  There  was  a  basket  of  yams  near  the  table,  as  if  just  brought  in,  and  on  it 
a  coco-nut  shell  with  a  handle,  to  ladle  water  or  soup.  Several  tin  pans  hung  from  one 
of  the  beams,  and  among  them  a  large  net  full  of  cocos.  There  was  an  oil  jar  in  one 
comer  to  hold  water,  and  a  hoe  and  bill-hook  in  another,  beside  a  large  gourd  with  a 
hole  in  it,  which  serves  as  a  musical  instrument,  and  is  called  a  drum.  There  was 
likewise  a  gombay,  and  a  bonja,  which  is  much  like  a  guitar,  and  several  calabashes 
were  ranged  along  the  beams,  containing  sugar  or  cofiee.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
three  young  children,  fat  and  sleek  as  moles,  that  were  playing  about  5ie  house  and 
garden,  which  contain  plantain  suckers,  an  alligator  pear  tree,  mangos,  two  or  three 
coco- nut  trees,  orange  trees,  a  few  coffee  bushes,  and  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  a  pine-apple  fence  separated  it  from  the  adjoining  garden.  There  was  a  pigstye  in 
one  comer,  occupied  by  a  sow  and  her  family.  This  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  inferior 
cottages,  some  of  the  best  having  jealousies  and  piazzas,  with  terrass  ^oors.  Every 
garden  has  a  pigstye,  and  the  poultry  roost  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house. — 
Wiltiams's  Jamaica, 
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Grafton  and  Graziers — A  Talb  op  Horns. — Whatever  were  tht  DuWspiiniiiiBy 

Tie  was  for  the  time  totiu  in  iU'u ;  he  had  al^'ays  been  a  strenuous  foz-hnntier,  aad  he 

had  himself  decided,  that  no  man  better  understood  cattle  of  all  kinds  tjim  hft'did.     la 

passing  through  Northampton,  I  once  observed  him,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the 

middle  of  the  dirtiest  fair ;  and  he  was  then  prime  minister.     1  afterwaids  orertook 

him  on  his  return  to  Wakefield  Lodge,  surrounded  with  graziers,  and  their  diacoime 

was  about  bullocks.    About  the  time  that  a  certain  divorce  took  place»  the  Duke,  at 

one  of  his  public  dinners,  remarked,  that  frequent  disputes  took  place  aboat  long  hams 

and  short  horns,  and  that  many  asserted  that  no  horns  should  be  inciodaoed  amaneiC 

deer;  but  that  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  them,  and  had  not  ejrperieiic^  the 

least  inconvenience.    The  company  smiled,  but  perceived,  from  the  aererity  of  the 

Duke's  countenance,  that  no  joke  was  intended.    It  was  still  more  eztraordinary  (ooa- 

tinues  Mr.  Cradock)  that  the  King's  speech,  in  ilie  session  of  parliament  foUowiiiry 

was  made  to  commence  with  congratulations,  ''that  the  murrain  amonget  the  homed 

cattle  had  entirely  ceased."    The  by-standers  observed,  among  one  another^—"  Still 

harping  on  horns,  you  find !" — Cradock's  Memoirs* 

A  Notice  from  Royalty — Great  Happiness  to  the  Subject. — Lord  Denbigh 
was  most  highly  delighted  with  the  gracious  declaration  of  tho  Qneen,  on  his  preaent- 
ing  his  bride  at  Court.  •*  Denbigh,"  said  her  Majesty,  **  you  have  always  told  me  thet 
you  was  blind ;  but  1  am  sure  you  have  proved  to  the  contrary,  when  you  made  this 
choice."  llie  highest  personages  are  not  always  a"ware  how  much  a  word  or  look,  at  a 
proper  season,  may  sonietimes  contribute  to  abate  or  promote  individual  happinraa.. ... 
When  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  was  in  conversation  with  his  Majesty,  he  remaifced! 
that  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  family  arms  on  one  of  the  carriages  at  the  levee,  *i>d 
on  enquiry,  heard  it  was  Lord  Denbigh's ;  he  was  not  aware,  he  said,  that  his  loidAhip 
was  descended  from  their  house.  "  A  or  am  1,"  replied  his  Majesty,  "  but  I  know  thirt 
your  house  is  descended  from  that  of  liapsburg.  His  Lordship  is  of  that  house,  and 
is  a  count  of  the  holy  Boman  empire."  **  This  kind  condescension  of  my  rojral  maii» 
terin  telling  me  tliis,"  said  Lord  Denbigh,  exultingly,  ''was  absolutely  a  refreshing 
cordial  to  me  in  my  old  age." — Cradock*s  Memoirs, 

Foote's  Lameness,  and  Severity  in  Bepartee. — A  gentleman  with  whom  he 
was  intimate,  happening,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  say  something  in  jest  aboat 
a  game-leg,  Foote  replied,  *'  Pray,  Sir,  make  no  allusion  to  my  weakest  part ;  did  I 
ever  attack  your  head  1" — Cradock' s  Memoirs, 

Foote's  Propensity  to  Jesting,  and  Defence  op  it. — Foote,  at  times,  spared 
neither  friend  nor  foe  ;  he  sufiered  no  opportunity  of  saying  a  witty  thine  to  escape 
him.  If  he  ever  entertained  a  serious  regar<l  for  any  one,  it  was  for  Holland  the  actor. 
The  latter  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  died  young.  Foote  attended  as  one  of  the 
mourners  ;  and  the  friend^  from  whom  I  had  tliis  account,  declared  that  his  eyes  were 
swollen  with  tears  ;  yet,  when  this  gentleman  «aid  to  him  afterwards,  "  So,  Foote,  you 
have  just  attended  the  funeral  of  our  dear  friend,"  he  replied,  **  Yes,  we  have  mat 
shoved  the  little  baker  into  his  oven." 


Foote  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing  real  characters  upon  the  stage.    Among  others, 
Mr.  Cradock,  who,  at  this  time,  had  a  tragedy  running  its  brief  career  at  Covent« 


ight,  in  the  comedy  ?'*  Not  in  such  goodcompany. 
Mr.  Foote ;  but  I  hear  you  rather  burnt  your  fingers."  *•  Singed  them  a  little,  per- 
haps," answered  Foote  ;  •*  but  if  we  do  not  take  liberties  with  our  friends,  with  whom 
can  we  take  liberties  r' — Cradock* s  Memoirs. 

W^ouLi)  and  Could. — In  talking  of  the  spirit  of  the  papal  empire,  it  is  often  argued 
that  the  will  remains  the  same  ;  that  the  pontift'  would,  if  he  could,  exercise  the  same 
influence  in  Europe ;  that  the  catholic  church  would,  if  it  eouldt  tyrannize  over  the 
rights  and  opinions  of  mankind :  but  if  the  power  is  taken  away,  what  signifies  the 
will  ?  if  the  pope  thunders  in  vain  against  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  of  what  conse- 
cjuence  is  his  disposition  to  thunder  1  if  mankiud  are  too  enlightened  and  too  numeroue 
to  submit  to  the  cruelt.es  and  hatred  of  a  catholic  priesthood,  if  the  protestants  of  the 
empire  are  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  it,  why  are  we  to  alarm  ourselves.with  the  har- 
ren  voUtion,  unsecoaded  by  the  requisite  power  ?  I  hardly  know  in  what  order  or 
description  of  men  I  should  choose  to  confide,  if  they  could  do  as  they  would  ;  the 
best  security  is,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  let  them  do  as  they  wish  to  do,  and 
having  satisfied  myself  of  this,  I  am  not  very  careful  about  the  rest. — Rsv,  Sydnoif 
Sntillis  Lettei-  to  Electors, 
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Steam — a  MinACLt.~^Sir  KiJph  Woodford  told  ui  that  when  fMi  steamer  was  fiiat 
started,  (in  Trinidad,)  he  and  a  large  party,  as  a  mode  of  p&tronising  the  midertaking^ 
took  a  trip  of  pleasure  in  her,  through  some  of  the  Bocas  of  the  main  ocean,  Ahn<wt 
every  one  got  sick  outside,  and  as  diey  returned  through  the  Boca  Grande,  there  was 
no  one  on  deck  but  the  man  at  the  hehn  and  himself.  WhiSn  they  were  in  the  mil* 
die  of  the  passage,  a  small  privateer,  such  as  commonly  infested  the  gulf  during  the 
troubles  in  Columbia,  was  seen  making  all  sail  for  the  shore  of  Trinidad.  Her  course 
seemed  unaccountable ;  but  what  was  their  surprise.  When  they  observed,  that  on 
nearing  the  coast,  the  privateer  never  tacked,  and  finally,  that  she  ran  herself  directly 
on  shore,  the  crew  at  the  same  time  leaping  out  over  the  bows  and  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  scampering  off,  as  if  they  were  mad,  some  up  the  mountains,  and  others  into  the 
thickets.  This  was  so  strange  a  sight,  that  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  ordered  the  helms- 
man to  steer  for  the  privateer,  that  he  might  discover  the  cause  of  it.  When  they 
came  close,  the  vessel  appeared  deserted  :  Sir  Ralph  went  on  board  of  her,  and  after 
searching  various  parts  without  finding  any  one,  he  at  length  opened  a  little  side  cabin, 
and  saw  a  man  lying  on  a  mat,  evidently  with  some  broken  limb.  The  man  made  aa 
effort  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  supplication :  be  was  pale  as  ashes,  his  teeth 
chattered,  and  his  hair  stood  on  end.  *'  Misericordia !  miseric(»rdia !  Ave  Maria  I" 
faltered  forth  the  Colombian.  Sir  Ralph  asked  the  man  what  was  the  cause  of  tht 
strange  conduct  of  the  crew  ;  '*  Blisericordia !"  was  the  only  reply. 

**  Sabeis  quien  soy  ?  "  ♦ 

"  El —  Et —  O  Senar !  misericordia  !  Ave  Maria  T*  answered  the  smuggler. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  fellow  could  be  brought  back  io  his  senses, 
when  he  gave  this  account  of  the  matter :  that  they  saw  a  vessel  apparently  following 
them,  with  only  two  persons  on  hoard,  and  steering  without  a  single  sail,  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wind,  current,  and  tide : 

Against  the  breeze,  against  the  tide, 
She  steadied  with  upright  keel. 
That  they  knew  no  ship  could  move  in  such  a  course  by  human  meatis ;  that  they 
heard  a  deep  roaring  noise,  and  saw  an  unusual  agitation  of  water,  which  their  fears 
magnified ;  finally,  that  they  c(Hicluded  it  to  be  a  supernatural  appearance,  accordingly 
drove  their  own  vessel  ashcnre  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and  escaped  as  they  COum ; 
that  he  himself  was  not  able  to  move,  and  that  when  he  heard  Sir  Ralph's  footsteps,  he 
verily  and  indeed  believed  that  he  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  £vtl  Spirits — 
Coleridge's  West  Indies, 

CREOLE  SATIRE  OK  THE  MISSIONARIES. 

Hi !    de  Buckra,  hi ! 

You  sabby  wha  for  he  da  cross  de  sea, 

Wid  him  long  white  £sce  aood  him  twinkHn^  luNt ; 

He  Inb,  make  hib,  as  he  preach  to  we,  ^'^ 

He  fall  on  his  knees,  but  he  p^  t»  me> 

Hz!   de  Buckra, hi! 

Ifi !  de  Buckra,  hi ! 
Massa  W — ^f — e  da  come  ober  de  sea, 
Wid  him  roguish  heart  and  him  tender  look ; 
And  while  he  palaver  and  preach  him  book. 
At  the  negro  gbl  he'll  wizdcie  him  yeye. 
Hi !  de  Buckra,  hi  ! 

WUlittm$*s  Joftmica. 

French  Women. — [We  copy  this  from  a  much  better  book  than  it  is  supposed  to 
be,  appearing  as  it  does  under  the  guise  of  a  circulating-Iibnffy  noveL] — ^There  is  a 
facility  of  amusement  about  the  French  quite  unenjoyable  by  the  English,  and  incon- 
ceivable to  them.  Our  ideas  of  good  fellowship  and  society  are  substantial ;  wo  like 
to  be  excited  and  entertained  highly  when  we  come  together :  but  to  be  dressed,  and 
to  go  out,  and  to  chat,  is  enough  for  the  Parisian  dame !  she  looks  neither  for  feasting, 
nor  wit,  nor  yet  for  any  intellectual  intercourse  ;  she  Will  dress  in  ail  bet  jeWtels  to 
appear  at  her  friend's  soirde^  when  she  and  all  the  coiApany  will  feat  tttMSmvm  stlM- 
ciently  amused  by  a  child  set  to  dance,  oii»  pnite  with  natveit^ ;  thisv  witfc  a-  *)rb«*t  or 
an  ice,  contents  her ;  she  is  the  most  amusa^le  being  in  lifi^.  Not  a»  the  Eii^Mehwo- 
man ;  and  one,  I  believe>  camftot  be  fimndy  disinteffested  and  at  the  stttfe  tim« 
experienced  on  the  point,  that  would  not  prtmouttse  t^  ciioicesC  Ffeiidi  sdeS^yi 
bore. — English  in  Italy, 

*  Do  yOu  know  who  I  am? 
April,  1826.  2P 
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Black  and  Wjiite — Cut-Cut  Behind. — I  saw  a  lady  to  day,  wkofie  curiosity  has 
lately  betrayed  her  into  an  unlucky  scrape.    Imagming  that  her  husband's  negroes 
stole  too  much  sugar  from  the  boiling  and  curing-houses,  she  disguised  herself  as  a  black 
woman,  by  painting  her  face,  and  tying  up  her  hair  in  a  white  handkerchief ;  thus 
drest  like  a  slave,  with  a  basket  of  fish  on  her  head,  she  knocked  at  the  house  of  the 
head  driver  on  her  estate  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.     As  soon  as  she  was  admitted, 
she  closed  the  door  after  her,  and  taking  the  fish  from  her  head,  she  displayed  them 
before  the  eyes  of  the  driver,  and  proposed  to  exchange  them  with  him  for  sugar.    The 
driver  would  have  been  staggered  at  her  proposal^  but  that  he  suspected  she  was 
joking,  though  he  had  no  idea  of  her  disguise,  for  the  lady  speaks  Creole  to  perfection, 
and  though  naturally  as  white  as  a  lily,  her  face  was  so  well  blacked  that  she  might 
have  defied  a  stricter  scrutiny  than  ms.    Besides,  her  features  happen  to  have  a  very 
African  cast,  at  least  in  respect  of  her  nose .  and  mouth,  and  her  blue  eyes  could  not 
betray  her  in  the  twilight.    The  negro,  finding  her  serious  in  her  proposals,  told  her 
first  to  go  about  her  business,— that  he  was  no  "tief  to  rob  his  massa," — a  reply  that, 
instead  of  satisfying  her,  awakened  her  jealousy  the  more,  for  she  seemed  vexed  to  find 
her  slave  an  honest  man ;  and,  to  justify  her  former  suspicions,  tried  to  bribe  him  with 
money  to  become  the  thief  she  wished  to  prove  him.    He  threatened  her  with  the 
stocks,  and  turned  her  out  of  the  house ;  but  as  she  still  continued  her  importunities^ 
and  as  other  slaves  began  to  assemble  about  the  door,  he  treated  her  at  last  as  a  thief, 
and  vowed  he  would  flog  her  if  she  did  not  depart.    Thinking  he  would  not  proceed 
to  such  an  extremity  as  this,  or  being  carried  away  with  rage  to  find  herself  thus  foiled, 
she  began  to  abuse  him,  threatening  to  have  him  flogged ;  on  which  he  rather  expedi- 
tiously pulled  up  her  clothes  to  chastise  her,  in  the  presence  of.  a  score  of  her  owa 
subjects,  who  started  at  the  sight  of  her  white  skin  as  if  they  had  seen  a  devil.    I  can 
hardly  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  she  walked  back  to  the  great  house,  thoug|^ 
one  might  think  she  felt  nothing,  for  she  laughs  at  the  story  in  all  companies. — Wil- 
liams's Jamaica, 

The  Kegiment  of  Champagne. — At  a  dress-ball  at  Versailles,  a  person  had  placed 
himself  on  a  seat  designed  for  somebody  else.  The  officer  of  the  body-guard  made  a 
motion  to  turn  him  out ;  he  resisted ;  and  the  officer  persisting,  he  grew  impatient, 

and  exclaimed,  "  You  be  d — d,  sir,  and  if  that  does  not  suit  you,  I  am , 

colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Cbampagne."  The  dispute  made  a  noise,  and  was  talked 
of  throughout  the  saloon.  Soon  after,  a  lady,  who  was  desired  to  change  her  place, 
and  found  herself  incommoded  in  consequence,  cried  out,  **  You  may  do  what  you 
please,  but  I  also  am  of  the  regiment  of  Champagne."  The  phrase  passed  into  a 
proverb. — Vie  Priv^e  de  Louis  XV, 

Why  is  not  a  Catholic  to  be  believed  on  his  Oath  ? — What  says  the  law 
of  the  land  to  this  extravagant  piece  of  injustice  1  It  is  no  challenge  against  a  juryman 
to  say  he  is  a  Catholic ;  he  sits  in  judgment  upon  your  life  and  your  property.  Did 
any  man  ever  hear  it  said  that  such  or  such  a  person  was  put  to  death,  or  that  he  lost 
his  property ,  because  a  Catholic  was  among  the  jurymen  ?  Is  this  question  ever  put  ? 
Does  it  ever  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  attorney  or  the  counsellor  to  inquire  of  the 
faith  of  the  jury  1  If  a  man  sell  a  horse,  or  a  house,  or  a  field,  does  he  ask  if  the 
purchaser  is  a  Catholic?  Appeal  to  your  own  experience,  and  try  by  that  fairest  of  all 
tests,  the  justice  of  this  enormous  charge. — Rev,  Sidney  .Smith's  Letter  to  Electors, 

Johnson's  Epitaph  on  Goldsmith. — [It  appears  from  Mr.  Cradock  that  Gold- 
smith had,  in  some  measure,  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  own  epitaph  ;  of  which  the 
reader  will  remember  that  the  neatly  turned  compliment  nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit, 
forms  a  prominent  part.]  Though  Johnson  was  sometimes  very  rough  with  Goldsmith, 
yet  he  always  made  him  only  his  own  property ;  for  when  a  bookseller  ventured  to 
say  something  rather  slightly  of  the  Doctor,  Johnson  retorted :  "Sir,  Goldsmith  never 
touches  a  subject  but  he  adorns  it."  Once  when  I  found  the  Doctor  very  low  at  his 
chambers,  I  related  the  circumstance  to  him,  and  it  instantly  proved  a  cordial.-— 
Cradock*s  Memoirs, 

Parisian  Police  in  the  Keign  op  Louis  XV. — A  wager  was  once  laid  with  M. 
Herault,  Lieutenant  of  Police,  that  an  obnoxious  paper,  called  the  Ecclesiastical  News, 
should  be  introduced  into  Paris  at  a  particular  barrier,  on  a  certain  day  and  hour,  and 
yet  that  it  should  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  poUce.  At  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
a  man  made  his  appearance,  was  stopped,  and  searched  with  the  greatest  stnctness — 
in  vain.  No  notice  was  taken  of  a  shaggy  dog  he  had  along  with  him  ;  but  uuder 
the  rough  coat  of  the  unconscious  news-carrier,  several  of  these- papers  were  concealed. 
The  magistrate  laughed  at  the  trick,  and  owned  himself  outwitted. —  Vie  Priv^e  de 
Louis  XV,  ..  . 
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The  Lion's  pROViDF.n.— It  was  generally  supposed  that  Thurlow  in  early  life  xvm 
idle,  but  I  always  found  him  close  at  study  in  a  rooming,  when  I  have  called  at  the 
Temple ;  and  he  frequently  went  no  further  in  an  evening  than  Nando's,  and  the» 
only  in  his  dishabille.  When  ChanceUor,  he  made  great  use  of  the  services  of  a 
Mr.  Hargrave,  and  had  occasion  to  give  himself  less  trouble  than  any  man  that  ever 
filled  that  high  station.  An  old  free-speaking  companion  of  his,  well  known  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  would  sometimes  say  to  me,  "  I  met  the  great  law-lion  this  morning  going 
to  Westminster,  and  bowed  to  him,  but  he  was  so  busily  reading  in  the  coach,  what 
his  provider  had  supplied  bun  with,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  me."— Cmrfocfc's  Memoirs. 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  Lion  and  Lamb. — It  is  very  diflScult  to  make  the  mass 
of  mankind  believe  that  the  state  of  tilings  is  ever  to  be  otherwise  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  it.  I  have  very  often  heard  old  persons  describe  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  any  one  believe  that  the  American  colonies  could  ever  be  separated 
from  this  country.  It  was  always  considered  as  an  idle  dream  of  discontented  politicians, 
good  enough  to  fill  up  the  periods  of  a  speech,  but  which  no  practical  man,  devoid  of 
the  spirit  of  party,  considered  to  be  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  There  was  a 
period  when  the  slightest  concessions  would  have  satisfied  the  Americans  ;  but  all  tie 
world  was  in  heroics;  one  set  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  Lamb  and  another  at  the 
Lion  ;  blood  and  treasure,  men  breathing  war,  vengeance,  and  contempt ;  and  in  eight 
years  afterwaids,  an  awkward  looking  gentleman,  in  plain  clothes,  walked  up  to  the 
drawing-room  of  St.  James's,  in  the  midst  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lion  and  Lamb, 
and  was  introduced  as  the  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  of  America. — Rev.  Sidney 
Smith's  Letter  to  Electors, 

Royal  Delicacy. — The  King,  having  one  day  at  dinner  inquired  after  a  person 
who  used  to  eat  at  his  table,  was  told  that  he  was  dead.  "  Ah  !"  rejoined  the  King, 
"  I  had  taken  care  to  warn  him  of  it."  Then  looking  round  the  circle,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  Abb6  Broglio,  he  said:  "  Your  turn  will  come  next."  The  Abbe,  who 
was  of  a  morose  and  choleric  temper,  replied :  "  Sire,  when  the  storm  came  on  yester- 
day, whilst  we  were  hunting,  your  Majesty  was  as  wet  as  the  rest."  He  then  went 
out  in  a  rage.  "  This  is  just  tJie  temper  of  the  Abb6  de  Broglio,"  cried  the  King ;  "  he 
is  always  angry."  Nothing  more  was  said  of  the  matter. —  Vie  Privee  de  Louis  XV, 
['•  Get  you  home,"  said  Louis  on  another  occasion,  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  whose  nose 
fell  a  bleeding  ;  *'  it  is  a  sign  of  death."] 

Lord  Chancellor  Yorke — ^The  Manner  of  his  Death. — Having  alluded  to  the 
short  life  of  the  much-regretted  Mr.  Yorke,  after  he  was  Lord  Chancellor,  I  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  contradict  the  reported  manner  of  his  death,  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  his  own  family.  He  certainly  was  much  agitated,  after  some  hasty  reproaches  that  he 
had  received  on  his  return  from  having  accepted  tlie  seals,  and  he  hastily  took  some  strong 
liquor,  which  was  accidentally  placed  near  the  sideboard,  and,  by  its  occasioning  great 
sickness,  be  broke  a  blood-vessel. — CradocWs  Memoirs,  [The  delicacy  of  expression 
discovered  in  this  passage,  may  vie  with  Froissart's  tenderness  in  describing  the  death 
of  the  Count  ofFoix's  son,  who  had  enraged  his  father  by  refusing  to  eat  his  dinner  : — 
**  And  so  in  great  dilemma  he  thrust  his  hand  to  his  son's  throat;  and  the  point  of  the 
knife  a  little  entered  into  Ids  throat,  into  a  certain  vein;  and  the  Earl  said,  *  Ah, 
traitor,  why  dost  not  thou  eat  thy  meat  1'  and  therewith  the  Earl  departed,  without 
any  more  doing  or  saying,  and  went  into  his  own  chamber.  The  child  was  abashed, 
and  afraid  of  the  coming  of  his  father,  and  also  was  feeble  from  fasting ;  and  the  point 
of  the  knife  a  httle  entered  into  a  vein  of  his  throat ;  so  he  fell  down  suddenly,  and 
died."] 

Bentley's  Arrogance. — On  re  tiring  from  the  Combination-room,  he  would  haughtily 
exclaim  to  the  Vice-Master,  "  Walker,  oiur  hat !"  [It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Cra- 
dock  has  good  authority  for  his  con6dent  annimciation  of  the  long-promised  life  of 
Bentley — *'  A  judicious  life  and  character  of  this  great  critic,  vrill  soon  hejustly  giveu  to 
the  public,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Monk,  late  Greek  professor  of  that  most  venerated 
University."]  - 

Tea-drinking. — ^The  Duke  of  Grafton  used  to  fill  his  tea-pot  full  of  the  finest  tea, 
and  then  drop  water  into  it  from  the  urn,  and  drink  the  essence,  professing  that  weak 
tea  only  was  prejudicial,  and  that  he  took  it  thus  strong  for  the  benefit  of  his  nerves. 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  nerves  were  at  least  as  susceptible  as  his  Grace's,,  declared  himself 
to  be  a  hardened  and  shameless  tea-drinker,  whose  kettle  had  scarcely  time  to  cool ; 
who  with  tea  amused  the  evening,  with  tea  solaced  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  wel- 
comed tlie  morning !  The  doctor's  tea  certainly  looked  as  strong,  but  the  quality  per- 
haps might  not  be  equally  good. — Cradif*;k's  Monoirs, 
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A  Vision  of  thb  Resurrection. — Methought  I  saw  a  very  handsome  youth 

tGwering  in  ilie  aii%  and  sounding  of  a  trumpet ;  but  tbe  forcing  of  bis  breath  did  iur 

deed  take  off  much  of  bis  beauty.  The  very  marble^,  I  perceived,  and  the  dead  obeyed  hi» 

f:aU ;  for  in  the  i^ame  moment  the  earth  began  to  open,  and  set  the  bones  at  liberty 

tQ  seek  their  fellows.    The  first  tbat  appeared  were  swordmen,  as  generals  of  annieii, 

captain^,  lieutenants,  common  soldiers,  who,  supposing  that  it  had  sou^^ed  a  charge, 

eame  out  of  their  graves  with  the  same  briskness  and  resolution  as  if  th^y  had  hoen 

going  to  an  assault  or  a  combat.     The  misers  put  their  heads  out,  all  pale  and 

trembling,  fo^r  fear  of  a  plimder.    The  cavaliers  and  gpod  fellows  believed  uiat  they 

had  been  going  to  a  horse-race  or  a  hunting-match.     And,  in  tine,  though  they  heard 

tbe  tiumpct,  there  wa§  not  any  creature  knew  the  meaning  of  it.     After  this,  there 

appeared  a  great  many  souls,  whereof  some  came  up  to  their  bodies,  though  with  much 

difficulty  and  horror ;  others  stood  wondering  at  a  distance,  not  daring  to  come  near 

so  hideous  and  frightful  a  spectacle.     This  wanted  an  arm,  that  an  eye,  t'other  a 

head.    Upon  the  whole,  though  1  could  not  but  smile  at  tbe  prospect  ot  so  strange  a 

vaiiety  of  figures,  yet  it  was  not  without  just  matter  of  admiration  at  the  all-powerful 

Providence,  to  see  order  drawn  out  of  confusion,  and  every  part  restored  to  the  right 

owner.     I  dreamed  myself  then  in  a  church-yard,  and  there,  methought,  divers  that 

were  loth  to  appear,  were  changing  of  heads ;  and  an  attorney  would  liave  demurred 

upon  pretence  that  he  had  got  a  soul  that  was  none  of  his  own,  and  that  his  body  and 

soul  were  not  fellows. — Sir  R.  le  Strangers  Translation  qf  Quevedo^s  Visions. 

SijiiPLiciTY  OP  A  Porter. — Mademoiselle  de  Charolois,  sister  to  the  Duk^  of 
Bourbon,  was  endowed  with  an  exquisite  sensibiUty,  which  turned  entirely  to  love. 
She  had  many  admirers,  and  brought  forth  children  almost  every  year,  with  Uttle  more 
secrecy  than  an  opera-girl.  During  the  period  of  her  confinement  she  was  reported  tp 
be  ill,  and  the  Court,  which  understood  the  matter  perfectly,  used  to  send  to  inquire 
sifter  her  health.  She  had  once  a  Swiss  at  her  gate,  who  had  not  been  regularly  trained 
to  his  profession,  and  who  answered  these  inquiries  with  an  unceremonious  niessage  ; 
that  *'  the  Princess  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  and  the  child  too" — Fi^  Privee  de 
Loui^  XV. 

Warburton's  Anniversary  Sermon,  with  Kurd's  Kemarks. — ^Before  Dr. 
•Ilurd  was  quite  recovered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  I  once  called  upon  him  ;  and  he  told  me 
that  Bishop  Warburton  was  to  preach  that  morning  at  St.  Laurence's  Church,  near 
G^iildhall,  an  anniversary  sermon  for  the  London  Hospital.  "llien,sir,"  said  I,  *' I 
shall  certainly  attend  him."  "  1  Tsdah  you  would,"  replied  he,  **  and  bring  me  an 
account  of  all  particulars.  I  believe  I  know  the  discourse ;  it  is  a  favourite  one  ;  bu^ 
I  could  rather  have  wished  that  his  lordship  would  have  substituted  some  other  j" 
then  hesitating  added>  **  but  it  is,  perhaps,  of  little  consequence ;  for  he  does  not 
always  adhere  to  what  is  written  before  him  ;  his  rich  imagination  is  even  apt  to  over- 
flow." I  was  introduced  into  the  vestry-room  by  a  friend,  where  were  the  Lord  Mayor^ 
and  several  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospital,  waiting  for  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
their  president ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  Bishop  did  every  thing  to  alleviate  their 
impatience.  He  was  beyond  measure  condescending  and  courteous,  and  even  graci- 
gusly  handed  some  biscuits  and  wine  on  a  salver,  to  the  curate  who  was  to  read  prayera. 
ilis  lordship  being  in  good  spirits,  rather  once  exceeded  tlie  bounds  of  decorum  by 
quoting  a  comic  passage  from  Shakspeare,  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  with  all  its  characteristic 
humour  ;  but  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  so  aptly  turned  the  inadvertence  to  hi» 
own  advantage,  as  to  raise  the  admiration  of  the  company.  Many  parts  of  his  sermon 
Were  sublime,  and  were  given  with  due  solemnity  ;  but  a  few  passages  were,  a^  in  his 
celebrated  Triennial  charge,  quite  ludicrous;  and  when  he  proceeded  so  &r  as  to . 
describe  some  charitable  monks  who  had  robbed  their  own  begging-boxes,  he  excited 
more  than  a  smile  from  most  of  the  audience.  '*  Though  certeinly,  sir,"  said  1, 
•*  there  was  much  to  admire,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  to  speak  the  truth,"  I  wa^  not  sorry 
that  you  were  absent ;  for  I  well  knew  that  you  would  not  absolutely  have  apI»oved. 
**  Approved,  sir!  "  said  he,  **  I  should  have  2Lgomzed."-^Cradock's  Memoirs. 

The  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans. — At  a  supper  at  the  Regent's,  the  company  were 
indulging  themselves  in  jests  upon  the  new  X'^rime  Minister,  Cardinal  Dubois.  Ocus 
of  the  most  bitter  fell  from  the  Coimt  de  !Noce.  '*  Your  Royal  Highness,"  said  he, 
**  may  make  what  you  please  of  him,  but  you  will  never  maJ^e  him  an  honest  maa." 
The  Count  was  banished  the  next  day  ;  and  remained  in  exile  till  after  tbe  death  of 
,  the  Cardinal ;  when  tlie  Regent  wrote  to  him  to  return.  His  note  was  no  le^s  singular 
than  the  rest  of  the  affair :  "  With  the  beast  dies  the  venon|,  I  expect  you  to-nighi 
to  supper  at  the  Palais  Royal." — Vie  Priv^  de  Louis.  XV, 
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The  Prelate  Hurd. — When  Bishop  Hard  had  h^n  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  presented  liis  coadjutor,  Mr.  Arnold,  with  high  encomiums,  to 
Lord  Mansfield  ;  but  his  lordship  was  displeased  witk  the  flattery  that  was  so  freely 
offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Bishop,  and,  in  his  own  sai-castic  manner,  said  to  a  no- 
bleman afterward,  who  had  been  a  witness  to  it :  "  I  am  sorry  that  my  friend  Kurd's 
nostrils  should  require  such  gross  incense.*'  However,  his  lordship  might  have  beeii 
informed,  that  absolute  submission  was  always  as  strongly  exacted  by  most  of  the  War- 
burtouian  school.  [And  Mr.  Oadock  well  knows,  thtit  Hard,  when  bishop,  exacted 
no  more  from  others,  than  he  himself,  when  only  rector  of  Thurcaston,  had  paid  to 
Bishop  Warburton.]  When  Mr.  Hurd  was  deeply  engaged,  he  would  often  give  me 
the  key  of  his  closet  in  the  parlour,  which  contained  letters  and  criticisms  from  War- 
burton,  and  others  of  the  most  learned  of  his  acquaintance,  and  required  that  I  i>hould 
make  remarks,  and , sometimes  take  extracts  from  them.  In  weighing  this  conrespon- 
dence,  I  could  leadiy  perceive,  that  though  he  was  placed  in  "  low  Thurcaston's  se- 
questered bowers,"  it  was  not  intended  to  be  his  constant  abode  ;  and  that,  though  the 
sage  Hooker  might  only  wish  to  eat  his  bread  in  peace  and  privacy,  yet  the  more 
elegant  Mr.  Hurd  considered  himself  as  better  adapted  to  pass  his  days  in  the  most 
elevated  walks  of  society. — When  Dr.  Hurd  was  presented  at  Court,  his  Majesty  waa 
pleased  to  remark,  that  he  thought  he  was  more  naturally  polite  than  any  man  he  had. 
ever  met  with.- — Cradock's  Memoirs. 

A  Morning  Call  at  Bolt-court. — Percy  and  Joiikson. — Dr.  Percy  took  me 
with  him  to  Johnson's  apartment  in  Bolt-court,  Fleet-stn/et,  and  we  found  him  rolling 
u])on  the  floor,  surrounded  with  books,  which  had  just  been  brought  in  t6  him  ;  and 
he  showed  us  a  Runic  Bible,  which  he  considered  as  particularly  curious.  Dr.  Percy, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  mentioned  some  friend  of'their*s,  who  had  taken  a  short 
journey  into  the  country  on  horseback,  but  by  setting  out  too  late  had  got  wet  through, 
and  lost  his  labour.  **  Sir,"  exclaimed  Johnson,  *'  mankind  miscalculate  in  almost  all 
concerns  of  life.  ITiis  man  set  out  too  late,  got  wet  through,  and  lost  his  labour;  but 
then,  I  suppose,  he  hired  the  horse  the  cheaper."  Dr.  Percy  was  once,  unexpectedly, 
called  upon  to  preach  a  charity  sermon,  and  not  having  time  to  prepare,  engrafted 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  of  Johnson's  Idlers,  that  happened  to  be  to  tlie  purpose,  into  his 
iliscourse.  The  discom-se  was  much  admired,  and  the  governors  of  thu  charity  insisted 
upon  the  publication  of  it.  In  this  dilemma,  he  earnestly  enti-eated  Mr.  Cradock  to 
call  on  Johnson,  and  state  tlus  particulars.  I  consented,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  subject  with  all  due  solemnity  j  but  Johnson  was  highly  diverted  with  the  recital, 
and  laughing,  said,  '*  Pray,  Sir,  give  my  respects  to  Dr.  Percy,  and  tell  him  I  desire 
lie  will  do  whatever  he  pleases  in  regard  to  my  Idler ;  it  is  entirely  at  his  service." 
But  these  days  of  friendly  communication  (continues  Mr.  Cradock)  were  speedily  to 
pass  away,  and  worse  than  indifference  to  succeed ;  for  one  morning  Dr.  Percy  said 
to  me,  "  I  have  not  seen  Johnson  for  a  long  time.  T  believe  I  must  call  upon  him, 
and  greatly  wish  that  you  would  accompany  me.  I  intend,'*  says  he,  •*  to  teaze  him 
a  little  about  Gibbon's  pamphlet."  **  I  hope  not,  Dr.  Percy,"  was  ray  reply.  "  In- 
deed I  shall,  for  I  have  a  pleasure  in  combating  his  narrow  prejudices."  We  went 
together ;  and  Dr.  Percy  opened  with  some  anecdotes  from  Northiunberland-house  ; 
mentioned  some  rare  books  that  were  in  the  library ;  and  then  threw  out,  that  the 
town  rang  with  applause  of  Gibbon's  Reply  to  Davis ;  that  the  latter  had  writtea 
before  he  had  read  ;  and  that  the  two  **  Confederate  Doctors  '  as  Mr.  Gibbon  termed 
them,  "  had  fallen  into  some  strong  errors.** 

Johnson  said  :  "  He  knew  nothing  of  Davis's  pamphlet,  nor  would  he  give  him  any 
answer  as  to  Gibbon  ;  but  if  the  'confederate  Doctors,*  as  they  were  termed,  had 
really  made  such  mistakes  a^  be  alluded  to,  they  were  blockheads  !  ** 

Dr.  Percy  talked  on  in  the  most  careless  style  possible,  but  in  a  very  lofty  tone  ;  and 
Johnson  appeared  to  be  excessively  angry.  /  only  wished  to  get  released ^  for  if  Dr. 
Percy  had  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  he  ^lad  lately  introduced  Mr.  Hume  to  dine  at 
the  King's  chaplain's  table,  there  must  hava^been  an  explosion.* 

What !  durst  they  beard  the  Lion  in  his  den  1 


The  Douglas  in  his  h^U  !  '*  Cradock* s  Memoir's, 


*  There  is  one  repartee  of  Johnson's  excellent  and  well-timed,  enough  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  brutal  retorts  like  the  above.  "  Pray,  now,'*  said  a  pert  coxcomb,  who 
had  absolutely  baited  Johnson  during  dinner-time,  **  what  would  you  give,  old  gentle- 
jnan,  to  be  as  young  and  sprightly  as  I  am?"  •'  Why,  Sir,  I  think,"  replied  Joiinson, 
"  1  would  almost  be  content  to  be  as  fooHeh." 
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SiLVER-TONGi'ED  MuRRAY.-r-Loid  Maosfield's  woids  might  be  said  to  "  drop 
manna;"  and  if  the  bolder  metaphor  of  Anacreon  could  any  where  be  justified,  it 
might  be  here,  *'  that  he  spoke  roses ;''  and  though  "  he  pleased  the  ear»"  I  demean  to 
insintiate  that  his  words  and  actions  cUd  not  stricuy  correspond.  There  might  be,  per- 
haps, some  little  affectation  at  times  on  the  bench,  when  he  seemed  quite  inatten- 
tive to  the  evidence,  and  as  soon  as  concluded,  very  coldly  asked,  *'  Whether  he  bad 
done  V  and  then,  in  the  clearest  manner  possible,  recapitulate  the  whole,  to  the  admi- 
i-ation  of  his  audience.  It  was  asserted  by  some  of  his  intimates,  that,  though  he  was 
famoas  for  bon-mots,  yet  he  never  got  clearly  through  a  plain  facettons  Btory  of  any 
length  ;  for  he  was  always  so  d  esirous  of  expressing  himself  elegantly,  that  the  es- 
sence of  a  common  joke  was  sure  to  evaporate. — Cradock*s  Memoirs, 

Church  of  England  Divines. — ^Two  Specimens. — Bishop  Warburton  once  ho- 
noured Mr.  Kurd  by  staying  with  him  a  week  at  Thurcaston ;  and  though  they  were 
ever  the  best  friends,  yet  no  two  could  be  more  dissimilar  in  disposition.  Hurd  was 
cold,  cautious,  and  grave ;  the  Bishop  warm,  witty,  and  convivisd ;  and  after  he  had 
been  shut  up  for  a  day  or  two  at  Thurcaston,  he  began  to  enquire  whether  there  were 
no  neighbours  ?  *'  None  that  might  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  your  lordship,"  was  the 
reply.  ••  What,"  said  the  Bishop,  '*  are  all  the  great  houses  I  see  around  me  here 
uninhabited  1  Let  us  take  our  horses,  and  beat  up  their  quarters.  No  doubt  but 
several  will  be  well  inclined  to  be  friendly  and  sociable."  **  I  certainly  cannot  refuse 
i^ttending  on  your  lordship  anywhere,'*.  Accordingly  they  waited  upon  five  gentle- 
men, who  ail  kindly  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  a  family  dinner  at  Thurcastoiu 
When  I  heard  of  this,  at  Leicester,  I  determined  to  call  on  Mr.  Hurd. — r**  Why  sir," 
said  I,  *'  there  is  nothing  talked  of  but  your  gaiety  ;  it  has  even  reached  your  friend.  Dr. 
Bicklaw  at  Loughborough."  "  I  don't  doubt  it,"  replied  he,  &c.  "  And  you  have 
been  so  successful,  sir,"  I  ventured  to  add,  **  in  this  first  effort,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
the  experiment  will  soon  be  repeated."  Mr.  Hurd  was  silent.  At  Thurcaston  I 
think  X  had  never  met  any  one  but  Mr.  Ball,  the  curate,  who  always  seemed  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  situation :  he  said,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  very  learned,  but  I  have 
never  been  treated  with  such  distance,  or  rather  disdain."— Cradoc^'j  Memoirs* 

The  Discrimination  op  Dr.  Johnson's  Palate. — Dr.  Percy  very  kindly  intro- 
duced me  to  dine  at  the  Literary  Club,  at  the  bottom  of  St.  James  s  Street,  where  we 
met  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  table  that  day  was  crowded,  and  I  sat  next  Mr.  Burke ;  but 
as  Mr.  Richard  Burke  talked  much,  and  the  great  orator  said  very  little,  I  was  not  aware 
at  first  who  was  my  neighbour.  One  of  the  party  near  us  remarked,  that  there  was  an 
offensive  smell  in  the  room,  and  thought  it  must  proceed  from  some  dog  that  was  under 
the  table ;  but  Mr.  Burke,  with  a  smUe,  turned  to  me,  and  said :  <<I  rather  fear  it  is 
from  the  beef-steak  pie,  that  is  opposite  to  us,  the  crust  of  which  is  made  with  some 
i«rybad  butter,  that  comes  from  my  country."  Just  at  tht^t  moment.  Dr.  Johnson 
sent  up  his  plate  for  some  of  it,  and  Burke  helped  him  to  very  Uttle,  w^ich  he  soon 
dispatched,  and  returned  his  plate  for  more  ;  Burke,  without  thought,  exclaimed  :  "I 
am  glad  that  you  are  able  so  well  to  relish  this  beef-steak  pie."  Johnson,  not  at  all 
pleased  that  what  he  eat  should  be  noticed,  immediately  retorted:  "  There  is  a  time  of 
life.  Sir,  when  a  men  requires  the  repairs  of  the  table. — Cradock's  Memohs* 

The  Way  to  cut  a  Figure  in  Parliament. — No  man,  (says  Lord  Chesterfield 
in  a  letter  to  his  son,)  can  make  a  figure  in' this  country  but  by  parliament.  Your 
fate  depends  on  your  success  as  a  speaker,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  success  tarns 
much  more  upon  manjier  than  matter,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Murray,  the  Solidtor  General, 
are  beyond  comparison  the  best  speakers.  Why  ?  Oiiiy  because  they  are  the  best 
orators.  They  alone  can  influence  or  quiet  the  hoase^  they  alone  are  attended  to  in 
that  numerous  and  noisy  assembly,  that  you  might  hear  a  pin  fall  while  either  of  them 
is  speaking.  Is  it  that  their  matter  is  better,  or  their  argument  stronger  than  other 
people's  1  Does  the  house  expect  extraordinary  ii^'ormation  from  them  ?  Not  in  the 
least;  but  the  house  expects  pleasure  from  them,  and  therefore  attends;  finds  it,  and 
therefore  approves  ! 

Warburton's  Light  Heading. — When  afterwards  we  became  more  intimate,  I 
ventured  to  mention  to  her,  (Mrs.  Warburton,)  that  Mr.  Hurd  always  wondered  where  it 
was  possible  for  the  Bishop  to  meet  with  certain  anecdotes,  with  which  not  only  his  con- 
versation, but  likewise  his  writings  abounded.  "  I  could  have  readily  informed  him," 
replied  Mrs.  W^arburton  ;  "for  when  we  passed  our  winter  in  London,  he  would  often 
after  his  long  and  severe  studies,  send  out  for  a  whole  basket-full  of  books  from  the 
circulating  libraries ;  and  at  times  I  have  ^one  into  his-  study,  and  found  him  laughing, 
though  alone ;  and  now  and  then  he  womd  doable  down  some  entertaining  pages  for 
my  a^r-Amuffement.''— Crococft'f  Memoirs, 
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Rousseau  at  Drury  La-ne  Theatre. — When  Rousseau  wa>  in  £»slaiid,  Mr. 
Garrick  paid  him  the  compliment  of  pUying  two  characters  on  purpose  to  flM^  him } 
they  were  Lusigunn  and  Lord  Chalkstone  ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  RousaeaiLii«»t» 
be  present,  the  theatre  was  of  course  crowded  to  excess.  Rousseau  was  highljc  grati- 
fied,  but  Mrs.  Garrick  told  me  that  she  had  never  passed  a  more  uncomfortable  eveniag 
ill  her  life,  for  tlie  recluse  philosopher  was  so  very  anxious  to  display  himself,  and  hung 
so  forward  over  the  front  of  the  box,  that  she  was  obliged  to  hold  him  by  the  skirt  of 
his  coat,  that  he  might  not  fall  over  into  the  pit.  After  the  performance,  he  paid  a 
handsome  compliment  to  Mr.  Garrick,  by  saying,  "  I  have  cried  all  through  your 
tragedy,  and  have  laughed  through  your  comedy,  without  being  at  ail  able  to  mider- 
stand  tlie  language. — Cfadock's  Memoirs. 

IIuRo  AND  Gray;  with  a  little  op  Cradock. — Almost  as  soon  as  Dr.  Hurd 
was  fixed  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was  seized  with  rather  a  dangerous  illness,  which  con- 
fined him  to  his  apartments  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  as  I  then  resided  in  Dean-street, 
Soho,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  his  service.  I  was 
then  rather  apprehensive  of  giving  him  offence,  by  bringing  out  a  tragedy  atCovent- 
oarden,  as  taken  in  part  from  Voltaire ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  he  mentioned  it  himself  to 
jne,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  success  ;  but  added,  **  I  think  you  have  been  rather 
remiss  in  not  sending  to  me  a  copy  of  it."  It  was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Mason's 
Life  of  Gray  was  advertised  ;  and  he  desired  me  to  read  it  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and 
give  him  the  particulars  of  the  contents.  I  then  perceived  there  was  an  interregnum  in 
the  friendship  between  him  and  Mr.  Mason  ;  for  as  soon  as  I  looked  over  the  book,  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  he  had  nevei  been  consulted  about  the  publication.  The 
censure  passed  on  the  University  of  Cambridge  would  by  no  means  have  suited  ;  and 
1  informed  him  that  I  was  quite  astonished  with  some  of  the  affected  vulgarisms  in  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Gray.  "  You  were  not  aware,  then,"  aiid  he,  "  of  Mr.  Gray's  peculiar 
humour  V*  **  I  was  aware,  sir,  that  Mr.  Gray  was  a  keen  satyrist,  for  I  possess  soma 
of  Ills  epigrams,  and  some  epitaphs  that  may  as  ]m>perly  be  termed  epigrams  ;  but  I 
could  not  have  believed  that  Mr.  Gray  would  have  vmtten  such  passages  as  '  On  a 
bank  squats  me  V  and  '  Fray  take  care  of  not  catching  an  ague.'  **  I  have  no  reply 
to  make  to  you  on  the  subject,"  said  he  :  **  the  letters  were  never  selected  by  me. 
But  not  long  afterwards,  he  hastily  accosted  me,  vrith,  "  Have  you  read  the  heroic 
l*ostscript  ?  Who,  I  intreat  you  to  tell  me,  is  the  author  V  "  It  has  been  imputed 
to  several,  sir ;  amongst  others,  to  your  friend  Mr.  Walpole ;  but  Mr.  Garrick  thinks 
it  was  written  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  by  Mr.  Mason."  **  And  you  could  not  give  me 
better  authority  V*  replied  he.  "  Mr.  Garrick  is  a  veiy  discreet  man  ;  I  £ul  the 
pleasure  of  passing  a  most  agreeable  day  in  his  company  at  Bishop  Warburton's  pa- 
lace, at  Gloucester." — Cradock*s  Memoirs, 

Gray  and  his  Ons.-^The  pleasantest  morning  that  I  passed  there,  at  Cambridge, 
(during  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,)  was  in  company  mth  Mr.  Gray 
and  some  critics,  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  music  for  his  own  Ode,  previous  to  its  graiia 
performance  in  the  Senate  House  ;  and  I  thought  that  as  he  had  so  many  directions  to 
give,  and  such  nice  distinctions  to  make,  it  was  well  he  had  to  deal  with  the  pliant  Dr. 
Randall,  rather  than  with  some  of  the  composers  that  I  could  have  named  in  the  me- 
tropolis.  Mr.  Gray  (against  whom  party  raged  with  great  violence  at  that  time) 
was  not  much  more  comfortable  at  this  time  than  the  Chancellor  himself ;  for  the 
press  was  teeming  with  abuse,  and  a  very  satyrical  parody  was  then  preparing, 
which  soon  afterwards  appeared. — Cradock*s  Memoirs, 

Harris's  Hermes  and  Tristram  Shandy. — Fluctuation  of  Sterne's  Spirits. 
— Sterne  never  possessed  any  equal  spirits.  He  was  always  either  in  the  cellar,  or  in 
the  garret ;  and  once  meeting  him  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  I  said  to  him,  **  As  you  are 
so  intimate  with  Garrick,  I  wonder  that  you  have  never  undertaken  to  write  a  comedy." 
He  seemed  qiute  struck,  and  after  a  pause,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  replied:  **  I  fear  I 
do  not  possess  the  proper  talent  for  it,  and  I  am  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  business 
of  the  stage."  1  found  that  he  was  at  that  time  under  embarrassment,  and  that  a 
a  successful  comedy  would  have  been  particularly  serviceable  to  him.  But  afterwards 
I  liad  the  pleasure  of  diverting  him  exceedingly  with  the  following  anecdote : 

"  A  gentleman  apphed  to  his  friend  to  lend  bim  some  amusing  book,  and  he  recom- 
mended Harris's  Hermes.  The  gentleman,  from  the  tide,  conceived  it  to  be  a  novel, 
but  turning  it  over  and  over,  could  make  nothing  out  of  it,  and  at  last  returned  it  coldly 
with  his  thanks.  His  friend  asked  him  how  much  he  had  been  entertained  1  **  Not 
much,"  he  replied ;  "  he  thought  that  all  these  imitations  of  Tristram  Shandy  fell  lar 
short  of  thft  original  I" — QradocWs  Memoirs, 
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.  GoLDsiiiTB  IN  BIS  LATTER  Dats. — I  had  not  seen  or  heard  from  Dr.  Goldsmith 
for  a  Tery  considerable  time.  I  found  him  much  altered,  and  at  times  very  low  ;  and 
i  devoted  almost  all  my  mornings  to  his  service.  He  iivished  me 'to  revise  some  of 
lib  works ;  bat,  with  a  select  ftiend  or  two,  X  was  pressing  thai  he  should  publish 
br  sobscription  his  two  poems,  the  TraTeller,  and  the  Deserted  Village,  tcUk  notes. 
lae  intention  was  to  give  some  great  person  an  opportunity  of  dehcately  conveying 
pnecmiiary  relief,  of  which  the  Doctor  at  that  time  was  particularly  in  need.  Gold- 
smith readily  gave  up  to  me  his  private  copies,  and  said  :  **  Pray  do  what  you  please 
with  them.'* — [poor  fellow !]  But  while  he  sat  near  me,  he  rather  submitted  to,  thai! 
enconm^ed  my  proceeding. 

I  one  morning,  however,  found  him  infinitely  better  than  I  expected,  and  in  a  kind 
of  exulting  tone  he  exclaimed :  "  Here  are  some  of  the  best  of  my  prose  writings  ;  I 
have  been  hard  at  work  ever  since  midnight,  and  I  desire  you  to  examine  them." 
"  These,"  said  I,  **  are  excellent  indeed."  •*  They  are,"  replied  he,  "  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  a  body  of  arts  and  sciences."  ''  If  so,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  let  me  most 
seriously  entreat,  that  as  your  name  is  to  be  prefixed,  more  care  may  be  taken  by  those 
who  are  to  compile  the  work,  than  has  formerly  been  the  case,  when  Kharesborough 
was  printed  for  Naseby,  and  Yorkshire  for  Northamptonshire  :  and  you  know  what 
was  the  consequence  to  Mr.  Cadell." 

The  day  before  I  was  to  set  out  from  town  for  Leicestershire,  I  insisted  upon  his 
dining  Tvith  us.  He  replied,  '*  I  will ;  but  on  one  condition — that  you  will  not  ask  me 
to  eat  anytliing."  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  this  answer,  Goldsmith,  is  absolutely  unkind  ; 
for  I  had  hoped,  as  we  are  entirely  served  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  that  you  would 
hayiB  nJEuned  something  that  you  might  have  relished."  "  Well,"  says  he,  "  if  you 
win  but  explain  it  to  Mrs.  Cradock,  I  will  certainly  wait  upon  you." 

The  Doctor  found,  as  usual,  at  my  apartments,  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and  'with 
a  pen  and  ink  he  amused  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  I  had  ordered  from  the  tavern 
some  fish,  a  roasted  joint  of  lamb,  and  a  tart ;  and  the  Doctor  either  sat  down  or 
Aralked  about,  just  as  he  liked.  After  dinner  he  took  some  wine  with  biscuits  j  but  I 
was  soon  obliged  to  leave  him  for  awhile,  as  I  had  matters  to  settle  for  our  next  dav*a 
journey.  On  my  return,  coflTee  was  ready,  and  the  Doctor  appeared  more  cheernil, 
(for  Mrs.  Cradock  was  always  rather  a  favourite^with  him,)  and  in  the  course  of  th<$ 
evening  he  endeavoured  to  talk  and  remark,  as  usual,  but  all  was  force.  He  stayed 
tin  midnight,  and  I  insisted  on  seeing  him  safe  home  ;  and  we  m6st  cordially  shook 
hands  at  the  Temple  gate.  [Mr.  Cradock  is  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  regrets  very 
much  he  did  not  remain  longer  in  town  to  comfort  poor  Goldie,  who  died  soon  after 
this  interview.  **  Yet,  alas !  what  could  I  have  done,"  says  he :  "  stood  by  his  bed- 
side, tin  Af,  in  a  last  agony,  would  have  exclaimed — 

^ —  Dear  friends,  adieu ! 

For  see,  the  hounds  are  full' in  view." 

Mf»  Ciadock  forgets  that  these  lines  are  put,  not  into  the  mouth  of  poor  pu*  herself, 
btit  into  that  of  the  kind  friend  who  left  her  in  the  last  agony.] — Creuiock's  Memoirs. 

.  Caadocs  ano  Johnson. — I  first  dined  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr. 
Dsfies's  house,  in  Russel -street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  the  Doctor  was  that  day  all 
focbearance  and  civility.  After  dinner  he  looked  about  to  see  who  left  his  con^pany 
fbr  the  theatre,  and  at  six  o'clock  there  remained  with  him  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davies,  Dr. 
Jt^son,  Mr.  Boswell,  and  Dr.  Harwood,  a  dissenter,  who  wrote  "  The  Harmony 
of  the  Gospel."  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Johnson  gave  me  some  oacou- 
ragement  to  talk,  and  the  subject  of  the  conversation  was  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus,  of 
Which  Mr.  Davis  knew  I  then  meditated  a  revival.  I  ventured  to  assert  that  Sophocles 
made  that  tragedy  for  the  stage  at  the  public  cost,  and  that  it  was  the  most 
celebrated  piece  of  all  antiquity.  [Daring  Mr.  Cradock !]  Dr.  Johnson  said  (Edipus 
Was  a  poor  miserable  man,  subjected  to  the  greatest  distress,  without  being  at  all 
culpable.  This  I,  in  part,  admitted  j  but  urged  that  Aristotle,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
Greek  poets,  were  very  partial  to  that  character.  Dr.  Johnson  getting  rather  loudf  I 
drew  in,  and  said,  **  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  perhaps,  more  strongly- to  op- 
l^ose  his  opinion."  "  Nay,  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  •*  I  would  not  have  disputed  with 
you  at  all,  if  I  had  not  wished  to  hear  your  arguments.** 

Johnson  and  Garhick. — A  Touch  of  Real  Life. — Before  dinner  was  finished^ 
Mr.  Oarrick  came  in  full  dressed,  made  many  apologies  for  being  so  much  later  than 
lie  intended,  but  he  had  been  unexpectedly  detained  at  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Lord 
Camden  had  absolutely  insisted  upon-  setting  him  do'wn  &t  the  doOr  of  the  hotel  in  bis- 
own  carriage.    Johnson  said  nothing ;  but  he  loehed  a  volume. 
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Dr.  John90n'»  Ms;thod  of  castigating  Immorality. — Foote  ordered  wooden 
figures  to  be  made  for  a  puppet-show,  in  which  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  were  to  he  t&a 
})riucipal  characters.  Goldsmith,  thougji  seriously  alarmed,  affected  to  laugh  ;  but  the 
Leviathan  was  so  incensed,  t}iat  he  purchased  an  immense  oak  cudgel,  which  he  carried 
with  him  to  Tom  Davies's  shop,  and  being  then  asked  for  what  purpose  it  was  intendecl> 
he  sternly  replied,  "  For  the  castigation  of  vice  upon  the  stage.  On  another  occasion^, 
io  reply  to  somebody  who  had  said,  it  was  **  impossible  that  this  impudent  fellow 
(meaning  Foote)  could  know  the  truth  of  half  he  dared  to  utter,"  he  observed,"  Ns^, 
Sir,  if  we  venture  to  come  into  company  with  Foote,  we  have  no  right  to  look  fqt 
truth." — Cradock*s  Memoirs, 

Goldsmith's  CoxyERSAXiON. — Dr.  Goldsmith  and  I  never  quarrelled;  for  he  wnf 
convinced  tliat  I  had  a  real  regard  for  him  :  but  a  kind  of  civU  sparring  continually 
took  place  between  us.  **  You  are  so  attached,"  says  he,  "  to  Hurd,  Gray,  and  Mason, 
that  you  think  nothing  good  can  proceed  but  out  of  that  formal  school ;  now,  1*11  mend 
Gray's  Flegy  by  leaving  out  an  idle  word  in  every  line."  **  And  for  me.  Doctor,  coni' 
plet^ly  spoil  it," 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  day, 

ITie  lowing  herd  winds  o'er  the  lea ; 

I'he  ploughman  homewards  plods  his  way. 

And— 
"  Enough,  enough,"  cried  I ;  "  I  have  no  ear  for  more."  "  Cradock,  (said  he,  after  a 
pause)  I  am  determined  to  come  down  into  the  country  and  make  some  stay  with  you,  and 
I  will  build  you  an  ice-house."  "  Indeed,  my  dear  Doctor,"  I  replied,  **  you  will  not ; 
yon  have  got  the  strangest  notion  in  the  world  of  making  amends  to  your  friends, 
AvLercver  you  go  :  I  hope  if  you  favour  me  with  a  visit,  that  you  will  consider  that 
your  own  company  is  the  best  recompence."  "  Well,"  says  Goldsmith,  "  that  ia 
civilly  enough  expressed;  but  I  should  like  to  build  you  an  ice-house  ;  I  have  built 
two  already  ;  they  are  perfect,  and  this  should  be  a  pattern  to  all  your  county." 

"  I  dined  yesterday,"  says  he,  laying  down  his  papers,  "  in  company  with  three  o£ 
your  friends,  and  I  talked  at  every  thing."     "  And  they  would  spare  you  in  nothing." 
"  I  cared  not  for  that,  I  persisted ;  but  I  declare  solemnly  to  you,,  that  though  I  angled 
the  whole  evening,  I  never  (mce  obtained  a  bite." 

"  You  are  all  of  you,"  continued  he,  "  absolutely  afr^d  of  Johnson  ;  now  I  attack 
him  boldly,  and  without  the  least  reserve."  **  You  do,  Doctor,  and  sometimes  catch 
a  Tartar."  '*  If  it  were  not  for  me,  he  would  be  insufferable  ;  if  you  remember,  th# 
last  time  we  supped  together,  he  sat  sulky  and  growling,  but  1  resolved  to  fetch  him 
out."  **  You  did,  and  at  last  he  told  you  that  he  would  have  no  more  of  your  fooleries." 
Cradock's  Meinolr&. 

I\oYi\L  Road  to  Authorship. — Louis  XV.  was  prevented,  by  the  deKcacy  of  his 
conslitution,  from  applying  to  the  studies  which  require  any  strict  attention.  There 
appeared,  nevertheless,  in  1719,  a  book  entitled,  Course  of  the  principal  Rivers  in  E«- 
rnpe,  under  his  name ;  and  of  this,  fifty  copies  were  put  in  circulation,  which  the  cour- 
tiers eagerly  disputed  for.  It  is  said  that  M.  de  Lisle,  his  instructor  in  this  branch 
knowletlge,  had  rendered  him  great  assistance. — Vie  Priv4e  to  Louis  XV, 

Goldsmith's  caning  Evans  tuE  BooKSELLsn. — One  of  the  worst  affrays  that  Dr. 
Goldsmith  was  ever  engaged  in  was  with  Evans  the  bookseller,  of  Paternoster-row^ 
>A'ans  was  the  editor  of  the  Universal  Magazine,  and  had  suffered  a  most  effiensive 
article  to  be  inserted  therein,  which  turned  to  ridicule  not  only  the  Doctor,  but  some 
ladies  of  high  respectability.  The  Doctor  unfortui^ately  went  to  dine  with  the  family, 
in  Westminster,  just  after  they  had  read  this  insulting  article,  and  they  were  all 
highly  indignant  at  it.  The  Doctor  agonised  all  dinnet-tuue  ;.  but  as  soon  as  possible 
afterwards,  he  stole  away)  set  off  in  great  haste  for  Patemester-row,  and  caned  Eviois 
in  his  own  shop.  [Dr.  Johnson's  counsel,  Mr.  Cradock's  negociation,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  several  discreet  friends,  set  this  vexajdous  ^ffair  to  rest,  it  reiiiio4s  the 
author  of  the  similar  exploit  of  Johnson's,  to  the  relation  of  which  he  adds  a  touch, 
which,  to  the  best  of  our  memory,  is  wantu^g  in  former  accounts.  Johnson,  it  is  well 
known,  knocked  down  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  with  one  of  his  own  folios.: — **  Lii| 
still,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  **  that  you  may  not  give  me  a  second  troublfi."]T-rCra<ioc/^ 

IMiLiTARY  Politeness. — Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  was  contested,  the  action  began  with  a  great  show  of  civility.  Lord  Charles 
Hay,  a  captaiji  of  the  English  guards,  advanced  before  the  ranks,  and  Count  d'Aute- 
loche,  a  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  jn  the  French  guards,  stepped  forward  to  meet  him  : 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  French  guards,"  said  the  English  captain,  "  fire."  "No,  my 
Lord,"  replied  the  other,  *•  we  never  fire  first," — F«>  Priv^e  de  Louis  XV, 
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Johnson  and  Thu»lo\v. — Arcades  ambo. — Thurlow  Memed  to  tike  »  ptcvBv 
pleasure  in  giving  proofs  of  his  excessive  vulgarity ;  yet  I  cqimot  recollect  ny  aanMt 
of  lliurlow's  half  so  rude  as  one  of  Johnson's  to  a  gentleman  in  the  poQch  of  LilcbfieiM 
cathedral.  The  latter  had'  ventured  to  say,  "  Dr.  Johnson,  we  have  had  m  moat  ex- 
cellent discourse  to-day ;"  to  which  the  doctor  replied,  "  That  may  be«  Sir,  but  it  k 
impossible  for  you  to  know  it."  A  rough  reply  from  Thurlow  woola  have  pexiahed  oa- 
the  spot,  but  this  cutting  retort  of  Joh^ou's  was  immediately  circulated  throagh  half. 
the  c4ty.  llie  Chancellor  was  one  day  walking  in  the  gardens  of  a  certain  noMenaa  ^ 
and  being  near  the  hot-house,  was  civilly  asked  to  walk  in  and  partake  of  the  grapes^ 
"  Grapes,"  says  'ITiurlow,  **  did  I  not  tell  you  I  had  got  the  gripes.'*  "  Hia  lord- 
ship," observes  Mr.  Cradock,  "  might  have  informed  the  company  that  hia  rebliea 
were  at  least  as  polite  and  refined  as  those  of  a  predecessor,  the  veneraUe  Lead. 
Worthingtoa."  Occasionally,  however,  the  hear  was  wonderfully  gracions.  He  made' 
his  appearance,  oue  morning,  at  the  pump-room  at  Bath,  in  boots  and  ^ara ;  apoa 
which  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  went  up  to  him,  and  informed  him  that  it  waa 
against  the  rules  to  apj>ear  there  in  spurs.  'J  hurlow  bowed  submissively,  and  ordezed 
them  to  be  taken  off,  observing,  *'  that  the  rules  of  Bath  must  not  be  disputed." — . 
Cradcck's  Metnoirs, 


PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  SOCKS, 

WATER-WORKS,  MINES,  &C. 


CANALS. 

Amt. 
paid. 

Per 
share. 

200 
320 
1100 
115 
260 

24 

22 

40 
375 
700 

42 

98 

800 

2000 

265 

51 

67 

95 

86 

2 

185 

115 
75i 
37 
95 
65 

155 
85 
1 
40 
12 
51 

INSURANCE  OFFICE! 
Albion 

3. 

.    50 

100 

100 

50 

100 
50 
500 
100 
25 
20 
20 

100 
100 
400 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
400 
40 

).100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Amt. 
paid. 

P*r 

share. 

A  Helton ....•.•.•...•.••• 

100 

17  10 
100 
133 
100 

67 

40 

47 
100 
100 

40 

85 
140 
100 
100 

78 

100 
100 
100 
20 
100 

100 

50 
100 
100 

65 

90 
50 
8 
44 
18 
50 

50 
10 

5 

5 

100 

10 

5 
50 
10 
12  10 

2 

2 
100 

45 

5 
50 
10 

5 

7  10 

7  10 
10 
400 
15 

6 
10 

5 

6 
30 

5 
15 

2  10 

5 

68 

Hirmiiiff  iiain 

Alliance 

Ditto  Marine 

10  5 

rinventrv    .....••.••••• ••• 

4  10 

ICIlesmore  and  Cliestfr 

Atlas 

7 

Grand  Junction 

Globe 

140 

Huddcrstield 

Guardian 

16  15 

Kennet  and  Avon 

Hope 

Imperial  

Ditto  Life 

London  

4  15 

Lancaster 

102 

Loeds  and  Livcroool 

10  10 

Oxford 

20 

Rcffcnt's 

Protector 

I     5 

Rochdale 

Rock 

Roval  Exchange 

3  12  6 

Stafford  and  Worcester 

2S0 

Trent  atjd  Mersey 

MINES. 
An&rlo-Mexican 

Warwick  and  Birmingham 

Worcester  ditto 

DOCKS. 

30 

flnmmerrial 

Ditto  Chili  

Bolunos 

Brazilian  

1 

Tl!a«t  India 

60 

London 

7      • 

St.  Catherine's 100 

Castello  

2 

West  India 

Chilian 

4-IA 

WATER  WORKS. 
East  London 

Columbian 

Mexican 

Real  Del  Monte 

United  Mexican 

3  10 
2 
380 
13 

Grand  Junction 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Com] 
Canada  Agricultural  Ditto.. 
Colombian  Ditto 

Kent 

Soutli  London 

West  Middlesex 

, 

GAS  COMPANIES. 

15 

19 

3 

City  of  London 100 

Ditto.  New 100 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Ditto 

British  Iron  Ditto 

I 

14 

Continental 100 

Imperial 50 

United  General  50 

General  Steam  Navigation  . . 

Irish  Provincial  Bank 

Van-Dicmen's  Land  Ditto  . . 
West  India  Company 

2 

10 

3 

Westminster 50 

2  15 

IloBEHT  \V.  JNIooRE,  Bn>ker, 
20,  Tokcu-housc-yard,  Lothbury. 
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LIST  OF  PROJECTED  WORKS. 

Nearly  ready,  the  works  of  Dr.  J.  Owen. 

A  Translation  of  the  Tr'S  Giuli,  the  most  popular  and  entertaining  of  the  Poems  of 
G.  B.  Casti ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  some  Account  of  his  other  Works.  , 

Mrs.  Joanna  BaiiKenvill  shortly  publish  a  Drama,  in  Three  Acts,  called  the  Martyr. 

The  Rev.  A.  S.  Burgess  is  preparing  a  Volume,  entitled.  Worthies  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital ;  or.  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Blues. 

Ralph  Lindsay,  Esq.  late  Deputy  Bailiff  of  Southwark,  and  Mrs.  Allen,  Author  of 
the  History  of  Lambeth,  have  annoimced  the  History,  Antiquities,  and  Topography  of 
the  Town  and  Borough  of  Southwnrk  for  Publication,  in  about  Twelve  Parts. 

Early  in  April,  Continental  Adventures  ;  a  Novel,  in  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  Jesuits  in  Miniature,  by  Count  Lanjuinais.    24mo. 

Summer's  Evidence  of  Christianity  is  translating  into  French,  with  notes,  corrections, 
and  additions,  by  Viscount  Lanjuinais. 

The  Baron  de  Massias  has  condensed  his  voluminous  works  into  one  vol.  8vo. 
entitled  Probleraes  de  I'Esprit  Humain, 


LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Biography, 

Part  III.  of  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     12mo.  Is, 

'i'he  Lives  of  Celebrated  Architects,  Ancient  and  Modem.  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  85.  in 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

A  Translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  2  vols.  8vo.  has  appeared 
at  Paris,  and  an  edition  in  English,  in  12mo.  at  about  one- third  of  the  price  of  the 
English  edition. 

A  General  Biographical  Dictionary.    8vb,  Part  XI.  Is.  vol.  L  125.  boards. 

Drama, 
Anne  Boleyn  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman. 

History, 
Bayle's  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,  abridged.     Part  V.  small  8vo.  is. 
New  Edition  of  Count  de  Segur's  Histoty  of  the  Russian  Campaign.     1 2mo,  10«. 

boards. 

J  he  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  illustrated  from  the 

Writings  of  Tertullian.     By  John,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  8vo.  12*.  6d.  boards. 

Medicine, 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  155. 

The  Medical  Guide,  for  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  and  Junior  Prac- 
titioners in  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Miscellaneous, 

Tlie  Poetical  Works,  the  Correspondence,  and  other  Prose  Pieces,  of  Anna  Lctitia 
Barbauld,  with  a  Memoir.    By  Lucy  Aikin. 

Two  Letters  on  Scottish  Affairs,  from  Edward  Bradwardine  Waverley,  Esq.  to 
Malachi  Malagi'owther,  Esq. 

]Mr.  Blount's  MSS.,  being  Selections  from  the  Tapers  of  a  Man  of  the  World. 

A  Third  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  from  Malachi 
Malagrowther,  Esq. 

Ilonida  Hystrix,  Satyricon  castonmeum  quod  ex  schedis  manuscriptis  deprompsit 
Civis  Beverlacensis.     8vo.  65.  boards. 

Novels,  Tales*  <8fc.  ' 

Richelieu  ;  or,  the  Broken  Heart. 

Obstinacy  ;  a  Tale.     By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hall.    1  vol.  12mo.  6s.  boards. 
Tales  Round  a  Winter  Hearth.     By  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter.     1  vol.  12mo. 
The  Court  of  Holyrood,  an  Old  Story.    1  vol.  12mo.  os» 

Poetry, 
(jiafcnitciii  5    a  Poem.     8 vo.  125.  boards. 


5/6  PRICIS  OF  THB  ENGLISH  AND  FORBION  FUNDS.  XAfA, 

Travels. 

A  Mission  to  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  in  1823,  with  plates  and  mapa.  8to.  Ite 
boards. 

The  Narrative  of  aToor  through  Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee,  with  an  Account  of  the  Gaologr, 
Natural  Scene^,  Productions,  Volcanoes,  &c.  &c.  History,  Supentitioiia,  TVaditioDi^ 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Aoconnt  giTei 
of  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook  by  the  Natives,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  lata 
King  and  Queen  who  died  in  London.  By.  W.  Ellis,  Missionary  finom  the  Society 
and  Sand^'ich  Islands. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Columbia.  By  Baron  de  Humboldt.  T^tnilatBd 
by  Helen  Maria  Williams.  In  8vo.  voL  6,  l*arts  1  and  2,  n^ith  a  General  Map  of  the 
Kepublic  of  Columbia,  from  the  latest  01>£orvations  and  Discoveries,  &c«  iu, 
S5«.  boards. 

A  Tour  in  Jamaica.     8vo.  15«.  boards,  ^ith  Five  Plates  of  Local  Scenery. 

Kecent  Discoveries  in  Africa,  made  in  the  Years  1833  and  1824,  by  Mijoc  Deft- 
ham,  Captain  Clappcrton,  K.  N.  and  the  late  Doctor  Oudney.    4to. 


PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS 
(From  Fehrury  24,  to  March  23, 1826.) 


ENGLISH  FUNDS. 


niGHEST. 


LOWEST. 


Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent 

3  per  (!ent.  Consols 

3  per  Cent.  Reduced    

3^  per  Cent.  Reduced 

New  4  per  Cents 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860  . . . 
India  Stock,  lOJ  per  Cent.    . . . . 

India  Bonds,  4  per  Cent 

Exchequer  Bills,  2d.  })er  day  . . . 

FOREIGN   FUNDS. 

Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent.  . . . 

Brazil  ditto,  ditto    

Buenos  Ayres  ditto,  6  per  Cent. 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto 

Columbian  ditto  1822,  ditto  . . . 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto     

Danish  ditto,  3  per  Cent 

French  Ileutes,  5  per  Cent.  . .  . 

Ditto  ditto,  3  per  Cents 

Greek  lionds,  5  per  Cent 

IMcxiciin  ditto   

D.tto  ditto,  6  per  Cent 

Neapolitan  ditto,  5  per  Cent . . . 
Peruvian  ditto,  6  i)er  Cent.  . . . 
Portuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent . , . 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto    

Russian  ditto,  ditto 

Spanish  ditto,  ditto 
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Robert  W.  Moore, 
20,  Token-house-yard, 
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Lothbory. 


ERRATA. 

In  Journal  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Continent,  p.  435,  /.  31,  for  ninth  Number  read  tenth 

Number. 
In  ilic  pajKr  on  Mr,  M'Cidloch's  doctrine  on  Absenteeism,]),  b32,  L  5,  for  rent  read  rest. 
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